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BOOK II 


TUDOR AND STUART 

A CHARACTERISATION OF THE TjJDOR AND 
STUART PERIODS 

JAMES GXIRDNER, CB. LLD 

It is not my purpose, noi will it, I presume, be expected of me, within 
the space of a few page's to attempt anything like a general survey of the 
course of English history during a very momentous period of two hundred 
years That history is here treated by others in detail, and a condensed 
account of events at the outset is not granted But it is always profitable 
to examine tendencies in the great drama of events, and to mark th^^ currents 
of feeling in connection w^ith abiding or transitory conditions, thi necefiK< 
sities which the past continually imposes on the present, and the causes, 
generally speaking, which have shaped the dynasties of nations. To look 
at these on the great scale is to realise the unity of history and to harmonise 
the results of much laborious study 

Assuredly no period of equal length m the life of a great nation ever begot 
such poU'iit movements to affect the future condition of the world as the 
two hundred and three years from the accession of the house of TudcjdKin 
England to the expulsion of the last Stuart king Not even the two centilries 
and more «vhich have since succeeded, wonderful as have been their results 
for human progress, afford so profitable a study in historical causation. For 
in truth the two succeeding centuries have but developed the fruits of that 
soi^ial and political order for which the foundations were being gradually laid 
in many a painful struggle through the penod of the Tudors ai>d the Stuarts. 
Tliose twer centuries he between us ana the Middle Ages, between a feudal 
England) which, bereft of its old continental possessions, was still incessantly 
at war with its northern neighbour, and a united kingdom with a settled 
constitution and with colonies and depiendencies over ai\ tdb globe. 

For, strange to say, during ^he whole range of tho^ fliroocenturies con- 
stitutional government, m the modem ^ense of that expiression, ^d not 
really exist One might have formed other expectaj^ons of tjie country in 
whicn, ^ far back as the days of the Plantagenets, F y t ftnc ue wrote ip praise 
of tlte law« of England, and declared the superioriW* oPhiS own country to 
• France m flie fact that, while the latter was a mere dcfniniuti regale, or, as we 
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should call it, absolute monarchy, the former was a dfPntmum poliitcum 
et reg^e^ or, in modern language?, a limited monarchy v^^^^^Jimited monarchy, 
no doubt, England continued ^o be as far as regards taxation, which the 
sovereign could never, strictly speaking, impose by his own sole authority, 
as French kings had done in the days when Fortescue wrote But as regards 
personal freedom in the reign of Henry VIII it might almost be doubted 
whether a prominent Englishman was better off than a Frenchman. Certam 
it is that legislation was not the work of parliaments freely elected and freely 
expressing their own sense of what was desirable On the con ti ary, some 
of the most important enactments can be distinctly shown, to have been 
dictated by the court and passed against the will of the people , and' the same 
influence no less clearly gave rise to acts of cruelty and injustice under judicial 
forms to which it is Vain to seek a parallel for number and atrocity in any 
other reign The despotism of Henry VHI was indeed extraordinary, and, 
happily, there has been nothing at all like it since But Tudor government 
was despotic to thejast, and gn^at as the changes were under the Stuarts and 
under Cromwell, they never once led to healthy relations between the ruler 
and the ruled * 

must not be supposed that the Tudors distinctly violated the principles 
of the constitution If they did, it yas only m matters*that we^e not likely 
to excite much comment The forms of the constitution, at least, they were 
generally careful to observe, even with scrupulous care, however much they 
might violate its spirit And in truth it was under the shelter of those con- 
stitutional forms that their despotism^ especially that of Henry VIII, succeeded 
Of aU parts of the English constitution the most important is the monarchy , 
onit all else depends, and the necessity for its existence was never shown so 
clearly as when the attempt was made to do without it/ The name of king 
was no doubt repudiated and the crown refused by Oliver Cromwell himself, 
but when a commionwealth was set up m the place of the ancient monaichy, 
a real king was created ai?well, whose special merit it was to be far more reso- 
lute and really despotic than the king whom he had displaced A king 
who knew his own mind and had ample power to enforce it might not be 
altogether the sort of sovereign the nation would have preferred, but he was 
infinitely better, "as a mere governing power, than a kuigwho was never able 
tosttjeasure the forces with which he came m conflict, w^ho made concessions 
agaftist the gram and continually endeavoured to recall them, and who 
sacrificed his best friends to clamour without being able to coecihate his 
enemies. 

character of the monarchy, in fact, is ^1 through this' period the one 
chief subject of consideration , and the chai\ge whicq^ Tudor got emment 
effected on the ideal of the Middle Ages firet claims our attention As we have 
said, the Tudors were really great observers Jbf the forms of the constitution, 
and, indeed, however strong their acts might be, they always sought to cover 
them with a show of legality. Far from outraging the principles of Judge 
Fortescue, it was ty those vety principles ^hat they became so strong. Par- 
liamentary gowerifmAit was not the thing abq^t which in the fifteenth century 
either /udge Fortescue or the nation was most highly concerned. Judge 
Fortescue rathe* desired to emancipate t|je crown from the fear of over-^mi^ty 
noblemen, ana the nation could have done very well without frequent meetmgs 
of parliament if it would have led to less taxa1;ion. That (he King shoiM be 
able to live ^'of higi own” without aids and subsidies, and that his should 
be 4BUch as io control the insubordination of o^^grown subjects — this was 
* the ideal that seemed to be in the minds both of Fertescue and of the nation. 
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Now, the accession of the Tudor dyns^ty Was in itself a part fulfilment 
of this programme. As the titles of the Rsd and White Roses were Mended, 
so the titles of great estates were united insthe hands of the sovereign. The 
first Tudor king, indeed, had an arduous task, wearing out mind and body, 
to secure himself in a position which neither Yorkist nor Lancastrian sovereign 
had found stable just before him. But he kept a vigilant eye on his nobilitjr, 
amassed wealth, and made rebellion, and even war, when he was driven to^ it, 
pay their own expenses ; the former by heavy fines, and the latter by taxation 
of his own subjects for equipment and by pensions from ab enemy who was 
glad to buy him off even lM?fore blood was shed. He was the wealthiest prince 
in Christendom when he died, and no king had ever mounted the English 
throne better able to “live of his own*' with a perfecjifly secure title than his 
son and successor. * 

It would appear, moreover, that for a few years Henry VIII really did 
so, with but moderate aid from parliamentary subsidies ; but his tastes 
extravagant, ^nd lus wars with France requu*M a degree of taxation of which 
his great minister Wfelsey had to^bear the unpopularity. Not only Wto the 
parliamentary taxation sel^cre, but a forced loan mid a so-called “amicable 
grant” were extorted from the people, notwithstanding the act of Richard 
III which abolished “ benevolences ^ And these were but the beginnings of 
further cxlortioris of the like kind later in the reign; for m addition to his 
extravagant tasU\*^ and his actual wars, the policy which he pursued at and 
after his divoicc lioru Katharine of Aragon was such as to raise up for him 
countless perils, which lie only me^ by^his own watchfulness ^d by acts for 
which none could call him to account. Yet while the nation'^groaned under 
his taxation, pailiament twice absolved him from repayment of a forced 
loan, and all tlie rich sf)oil of the monasteneit poured into his exchequer was 
swallowed up by gieedy courtiers and placerhunters whoip it was necessary k> 
conciliate, even to give stability to the new^social order. 

Of course the great revolution of Henry’s rrfgn was what is called the 
Reformation Of the theological aspects of this g^eat movement it would 
be out of place here to apeak But of the Reformation as affecting the con- 
stitution it is incumbent on me to say somethmg, especi^ly ^ this is pre- 
cisely the aspect 4f ft w^hich is never sufficiently regargec}. Reformation 
assuredly dominates the whole constitfitional history of the period »^der 
leview, and as a new constitutional departure we must treat it at the outset. 

The flnity of the Chtirch of Christ in England and in other landp had been 
always a goyerning principle in religion, and it was believed to be a social 
and political necessity to upliold it Hence the severe punishment of heretic^ 
by burning, and t^ anxiety of princes to termmate the Great Schism in the 
papacy.*;;^ The central au^onty of the Church was at Rome, to which all 
matters of dispute ^oifld ultimately be referred. But the ^urch had its 
own jurisdiction in .every kingdom, detern^ing not only cases of heresy, 
but also of matrimony, of testamentary ^positions and of other &ingB, 
which the common law of the country left^turdy to Jii\ ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals. No king of England before Henry ViII haa complaidhd of t^ double 
jurisdiction withm his own realm ; on the contrary, even he had strmig^ 
desired to uphold it, regar<ling the Church as a saoied auftority which gaw 
red stabilRy to his throne. But when he lost hoM obtaining from Bome 
a divoroi from Katharine of Aragon, he began insidiously ro tak e steps^lor the 
abolition of papal juri^iction in England. He" forced fftftn the deigy a ro- 
Inctant and qualified admission that he was supreme Head of 'the Cmntsh jn 
Engl a nd j^md then gotftht confirmed withoiit qualification by statute. 
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He decreed that the pope should m longer be called pope, but only “ bishop 
of Rome,” and his parliainerit made it treason to lecognise the pontiff’s 
authority. The royal Kupreinae/‘o\er the Chuich was vmdicated by cruel ex- 
ecutions, and at length was submitted to as a thing which could not practically 
be contested For although the pope, in the ext^rcise of a power which was 
supposed to belong to him, would have depiived the hereticm sovereign of his 
kingdom, he could only do so by the aid oi tenifioral princes, and practically 
there were but the two piinces to whom h(' could appeal, neither of whom 
dared to make war on England, lest England should ally itself with a powerful 
rival against him 

Royal supremacy thus asserted was lepulsive enough, but it was an estab- 
lished fact that could not be undone How stiong it showed itself is all the 
more marvellous wlien W(* coiisid(‘J how much it conflicted at first w^ith the 
views of all civilised countries Henry VIII himself only maintained it, 
though fortified by statutes of his own procuring, by constant watchfulness 
and relentless executions Yet, strange to say, durmg the minority of his 
son, when covernirKmt w^as a prey to conspiracy and faction, royal suprem- 
acy seernecl a stronger |!rinciple than before, and the boy-kmg Edw^ard’s 
authority over the Church was used to sanction changes never contemplated 
by his father Under Queen Mary there was a return to Rome, but even 
that was effected by royal supremacy^ and how it had to be maintained is a 
pamful and well-known story. Under Ehzabcdh the same principle reap- 
peared in somewhat more docoious foim kSIu' would not be designated 
‘‘Supreme Hca^,” but “ Supreme. GovMnoi,” of the Chuich oi England, and 
there was no longer any objection to calling th(‘ Roman pontiff fiope But 
there was to be no foreign contiol over the English Church, any more than 
in the days of her father and hef brother^ and a new^ religious sc^ttlement, half 
fcMTned under Edward VI, W’as lestored and completed under her 

The reign of Elizabeth, indeed, in tliLs and othei aspects, a political and 
moral wondei Her claim to the crown was Aveak according to any theory 
of legitimacy, unless we consider , that it rested on parliamentary enactments 
giving the effect of law to her father’s will This very fact, no doubt, secuied 
for her the syppoit of those hitherto reput(»d lieietics who w’ere mterested 
in maintaining the vanity of her father’s marriage to her mother But it 
expoShd her to danger irom the pope and the Catholic powers of Europe, who, 
if they could only have combined against hei, might easily have dethroned 
her, and even perhaps have set up a sovereign more acceptable to the majority 
of her own subjects Moreover/ there was a still further danger for since 
her father’s revolt from Rome and the like attitude assumed by the German 
Protestants, the order of the Jesuits had been founded tS fight the battles 
of the church by men under a kind of diawpline lilje that of soldjers who 
cannot question a superior officer’s command Such an wder became natu- 
rally a political force, far more subtle and dangerous than any avowed hostile 
nationalities, for its movements were directed unseen by the most astute gen- 
eralship Yet over j5.11tJthese perils Elizabeth rose triumphant. Fortunately 
for her, the CathSlic powers of Europe had incompatible interests Philip 11 
was as much concerned as herself to prevent Mary Stuart uniting both France 
f&id England against him She could also hamper France by encouiaging 
the Huguenots Sl\e effectually counteracted the Guises in Scotl^d by the 
treaty of Edinburgh, and stirred up trouble for Mary Stuart withmiier own 
realm by encouragiRg religious factions there. In this, indeed, her crooked 
pelicv*ultimately rec6iled upon herself, w'hen Mary, driven out of Scotland, 
sought an asylum jn her kingdom : for if a rival acros^tffe border w^as dan^hrous. 
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how much more so was that same rival li^og withm England itself. Of Ae 
tragedy by which the difficulty was ultimately solved we need say nothing 
here. But the success which attended EKzabeth wiGs remarkable. As new 
dangers arose new help was always at hand She made Philip II her enemy 
by assisting the revolted Netherlands, but the proud Armada was dispersed 
and the tranquillity of England remained unbroken. And when a final effort 
was made under Philip III to give effect to papal excommunication by a 
Spanish fleet and army in aid of Tyrone’s rebellion, it was no less comple^y 
frustrated, and Ireland was brought into complete subjection by Mountjoy. 

Even the sex of Queen l^hzabeth had seemed a serious obstacle to a pros- 
perous reign, and, from the hrst, men Ix'lieved that she must strengthen herself 
upon an uiu'asy throne by marr3’mg somh powerful prince or very capable 
subject She hers(‘lf knew bettei and avoided all along — or succeeded in 
avoiding, if at one time she felt rather tempted — what would undoubt^ly 
have lx‘en a ver^' serious political blunder. But since men would believe 
iliat slie must iparry, sIh‘ allowed speculation pretty free play; it was good 
policy, in fact, not to discourage it , and she even did some things to promote 
it Her domgh wei(‘ mysterious in many things* besides, and she kept her 
own counsel in rnattc'rs of much moment even from those sagacious advisers 
whom slie showed Ikm wisdom in selecting as her ministers But year by year 
she grew in populaiity, and her sex, instead of being a source of weakness, 
evoked in her subjects a ll(‘^^ sense of chivalry which wanned into an enthu- 
siastic loyalty wlam men k^ariif'd that she stood in danger from foreign con- 
f(‘deracies or the possibility of domestic treason 

Her rule was vonderfullv prosiDcroiis, as many wise measures for her 
people’s good d(‘sei vedl y made it Early in her reign she corrected by a great 
<'ffort the debased curroiicj which her father had introduced and her brother 
continued Trade and industry Ijegan to revive The country enjoyed 
internal traiKiuillity, and noblemen, ceasing to live m castles, ‘^builded abroad 
pleasant houses”, while her adventurous and not over-scrupulous seamen 
preyed upon Spanish commerce A golden age began in p]nglish literature, 
when genial rule at liome and w’onderful tales from distant seas and continents 
excited the imaginations of men The English drama took classical form 
and attained its highest glory under the greatest of all dramatists. Poetry 
found a voice in Spciiser to describe in matchless allegory the deep spiritu^ 
facts (jf the Reformation And before the end of the reign Francis Bacon 
had begun to wTit(' pHilosophieal essays 

The whole leign of the Tudors was a reign of kings and ejueens who, for 
the most part with great sagacity, i^ersonally controlled their own govern- 
ment SucIl agitate of matU'rs in England has never been since and will 
never h% again. But the traditions of a system of government cannot but 
remain aftei euth government is no longer {xiasible, and this was the real 
rock on wfhich the ^ip of state foundered in the days of the Stuarts. It is 
easy' to blame the weakness of James I, the duplicity |0f Charles I, the easy- 
""going sensualism of Charles IL and the perverse ob|Jbii^cy of James II. But 
no kings could have repei^tea successfully* the Tudor proflramme of TOrsonal 
government, and no provision had as yet been made for any other. Tlie king 
wa^expected still to govern, and }i he could not, there was no one to Jttke 
Ais place That he should have advisers of his cuvn clyxising was part of his 
prero^itive, that he should be ruled by parliament was a reversal of all 
accepted principles. Parliament was only summoned ilt his biddo^ as the 
state of affairs in hw opinion iMuired^it. Nay, there were theo^ts jvho 
maintainod that EngOmQ was an f^olute monarchy, an(^ that though it wgs 
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desirable to consult with parliament in the making of laws, the king might, 
if he pleased, make laws without amy parliament at all But not only^did the 
commons take alarm at this suggestion. King James himself, who had no 
desire to be an autocrat, was exceedingly displeased with it. ^ 

Nevertheless, two contrasted political theories began to form tliemselves 
from the moment the Stuarts came to the throne , the one was the theory" of 
divine right, the other that of parliamentary government. And there was 
some foundation for each in previous history The nation^ doubtless, had 
no such idea as divine right distinctly m view when it welcomed James I to 
the throne , but no other theory could truly justify his succession , for his 
title rested on simple inheritance in opposition to existing acts of parliament, 
and unless it was superior to acts of parhanu^nt he was not king at all So 
the rule of the sovereign now came to he invested wnth a religious sanction 
different in kind from that conferred uj)on 4 iiin by the act of coronation , 
and a theory had already takqp root vliich was afterwards pushed to extrava- 
gance , 

So also with the idea of parliamentary goveinment, that is to s^ that 
parliament ought to govern .Though parliament was of growing importance, 
we hardly find any distinct enunciation of such a principle even in the days 
of James I. It took form out of the remonstrances of Eliot against^ the toO 
great exaltation of the royal authority put forth by Laud and others, and 
it gained for the first time a secure basis for further development by ^e^ 
Petition of Right But when it came to this, that parliament, to which own 
King James denied, in the abstract, any right to meddle vith the dfdana 
ttHpenif claimed, like an independent powTr, to limit the king’s preiogatfve 
and to divest him of powers which he considered nocoHsary for the safety of 
the state, it is obvious That a very real levolution had begun, and not at'^all 
wtviderful that the ultimate issue ^\as civil wai 

We must go back, lujwever, to the accession oPthe Rtuait dynasty ^he 
mere fact that a Scotch king had ascended th(‘ hJnghsh throne brought with 
it monjientous results, internal and externai It put an end 4 o border wars , 
it brought Ireland into ino^ complete subjection , ;t put an end to all possi- 
bility 01 a foreign power seeking to set the one counb-v ag^nst the other. But 
the Kingdoms were two though theie ww only one fcng, and the problem of 
goveniipg these two kingdoms in hannony w^as very much greater than 
that of governing only one by itself Too often it 'had been^he policy of 
English sovereigns to promote trouble in Scotland, as if their owm country 
was strengthened by the weakness of its neighbour, and it w^as really much 
on the same principle that Elizabeth had encouraged in SQotland the PAitan- 
ism which she repressed in England The resuli w^as crfrtamljt to make 
Scotland even by itself a most uncomfortable coim^ foi^ any kmgi4^ govern. 
The “kirk” became a democracy which held royai authonty^f small accoiait. 
Preaching was disrespectful, and the king was aH^he^'metcy-^ a piwpr which,,^ 
actually drove him tck civil war to expel |ps Catholic mobility. James^'dis-'" 
liked intolerance. H^fejt, as Elizabetm felW tjpt Che growth of Puritanism 
was a real danger fb the crown. He was glad to find it was not so strong 
,in England, and he spoke from the Bottom of his iK^art when he said at the 
Hftmpton Court conference, “No bishop, pocking ” Indeed, k was onl3^too 
true, as events were in timf to show, that Puritanism, if it became strongi. 
would put down both*king and bishops. » o 

On the other haSid, James’ tolerance tmhxdB Roman Catholics at the 
beg|Eiiiii])g of his reign* in England tneti,WRi«a rude*' check. Toleration in 
government was ce^nly much to be desired ; b^ P^otbtants must 09m with 
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TCgret that the abolition of the pope's spirHual jurisdiction in was 

the work originally of a cruel despotism, fioreover, if that jurisdiction was 
still to be kept out, it must be kept out by measures of more or less severity 
till it was practically extinct. Und^ Henry VIII men were beheaded for 
acknowledging the pope. Under Elizabeth priests sa3dng mass were put to 
death as traitors, but laymen were only fined £20 a month for not attending 
service in the parish churches. Even this, however, was absolutely intoler- 
able. The laws oould not be put fuUy into execution ; the fines coiud not be 
fiilly levied, and the government fanned the revenues that they e^^cted to 
raise from them to hangers-on of the court Of course this created just the 
utmost amount of practicable oppression, tojnpered by ^e utmost possible 
corruption and demoralisation James was right in desiupg to relieve the 
Romanists altogether , but he was soon compelled by public feeling to change 
his policy, and the Gunpowder Rot, which is supposed to have been due to 
resentment at that change, added new mtensHfy to the general dislike of 
Romanism "" 

Without touching on the doubts which have been lately raised as to the 
reality of that nefarious conspiracy, it is certaiif that the discovery, as offi- 
cially announced, frightened both kin^nd put^iic and added fuel to the flames 
of bigotry for several generations Hatred of Rome, hitherto a sectarian 
feeling m the mam, became hardened mto a national sentiment, on which 
scoundrels like Titus Oates traded more than seventy years later With it 
naturally revived an mtense dislike of Jesuits, who, indeed, had been intriguing 
under Elizabeth to prevent the succession of the Stuart d 3 masty Belief in 
the easy condonation of crime by Romish priests had much to do with the 
Puritan revolution under Cromwell, and the later revolution under WiUiam 
of Orange. Finally, the memory of the hellish plot was kept up by a special 
service in tlie Church of England till thg middle of the nmet^nth centur^. 

But we must consider the story of religion abroad welf as at home, and 
go hock once more to the beginning. The Refnirmation movement in other 
countries took fofm in very different ways from wliat it did in England, In 
Germany its origin was really theological In Ranee ^ was generally an 
aristocratic movement insjAred by the scholastic principles of Calvin. In 
England, so far as it was 0 popular movement, it was neither aristocratic nor 
higmy intellectu^, but was merely a flood of long-suppressed Lollardy, half 
literatec^ half confined, by the assertion of royal supremacy But from one 
cause or another it was clear that Rome could no longer hold the world 
spiritusd grasp ; and the Jesuits sought too late to restore discipline 
in thelBhurch, if indeed ecclesiastical dksciplifle could ever have kept secular 
princes within limits Such t:ontrol was now impossible. Both. potentates 
who wished'to qu^el with- Rome, ^nd factions which d^ired to keep up the 
qusfffel, had alreaOT a great ally m an unlicensed printing pr^, and trading 
eenimunitie^^both^in ^n^land and Flanders propagate and exported a 
biblftfl an^ heretical literature, wlbcl^ bishops, even ifthen they had royal 
authority to back muldllo Httle to repr^^ ^ # 

Thus even the iiittra|Lof trade weas enlisted in opposition to a onoe 
universal Church; a*d tney i^turally added strength both to Endii^ 
ssrn^arthy with ^Ihe Low Countriei wad to Endish antagonism to 'Pbfl^ w 
^nun. The free spirit of navigation, too. ten&d4n fiia»same ffirection; for 
what ri^t had the pope^ as if loi^^ all toe earth, to ha^ over the whole of 
a newly discovered worlp, with lljps and streams the em&at of whi^ oould 
not yet be estimated, |p the sdle dolninion of the Spaaidi king? Ine'hft- 
portanoe^f Spain with tiMoinew acquisitions, in additiomto the territoiieB 
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Philip also held iii the north and south of Italy, was a danger to the rest of 
Europe, and drew France and Ehgland together for a time. But the papacy 
leaned on that secular power \^ich seemed in a fair way to dominate the 
world. 

Eight years before the Armada Philip IPs greatness had become stpl 
more imposmg by his acquisition of the crown of Portugal, which united in 
his days the wholes peninsula under one king, and placed at his command the 
resources of a nation .specially distinguished for maritime enterprise and 
colonisation Fiance had mc'an while been torn asunder by a succession of 
civd wars about religion Tlie eiown was weak, now seeking to strengthen 
itself by an alliance with the Huguenots and with Queen Elizabeth, anon 
driven to the wild insanity of the massacre of St Bartholomew Philip was 
head of the great Catholic League, and was expected to reduce the Netherlands 
to submission and to turn Elizabeth off the throne But he had an uncom- 
fortable neighbour in Henry, king of Navarre, who headed the Protestants 
in France until on the failute of the line of Valois he became king of France 
himself as Henry Under him began a new policy, for although, even 
to secure his possession of the throne, he became leconciled to the church, 
yet he made the best terms he could for the Huguenots, who.se communion 
iie had left, and accorded them fehgious toleration by the Edict of Nantes. 
Some practical settlement to pift an end to cnnl war had long been the aim o^ 
those French statesmen who were called Pohtique.Sy and though the recognitfen 
of two separate communions waa entirely opposed to traditional id#as of 
government, it was acquiesced in as a Re^essity for neaily ninety years 

The toleration granted, indeed, was but a limited toleration after all Tlie 
Huguenot gentry were allowed to worship in their own way within their own 
countiy hoases and in most of the towns, they were made capable of holding 
itnportant offices, aitd weie allowed a share m the administration of justice 
But it was only a local, not a general toleration, and could not give permanent 
satisfaction It was, howevy, the first instance of such a policy being adopted 
in any country Heretics in eveiy land had been treated as public enemies, 
even where the popp's authority had been set aside Tj^e political and social 
system everywhere was so bound up with a religious system, that disrespect 
to the local religion could only be treated as dangerous, and neither Germany 
nor England had learned the les,son which the French Politique^ had already 
learned from a dreary civil war until each of these countries had itself gone 
through a l&e experience 

A generation after the Edict of Nantes the restlessness of the Huguenots 
again made itself dangerous to French nationality and had to be repressed 
by Richelieu when it sought help from England at Rochelle But Richelieu 
was conciliatory to the vanquished, seeking above all things peace and order 
for France, in complete subjection to its king Under him France was again 
rising to take the place of Spam as the leadme poweri|^ur(#f)e SpaniaW 
greatness had alrea/y declmed since the death ^of Catholic 

ascendancy m ^ri^nvas passing away likewise. of 

house of Austria were not yet dissipated^^ that blH|en separate 

branches in Spain and Germany it could yet rule the #dd, and France might 
nave been in serious danger fromiires on either side of her, lJut for th^^g^t 
domestic fire in Germaiiy bf the Tliirty Years’ War, which was far more serious 
to her rivals. ^ ^ 

It .was the sad misfortune of Germahy that it 1 ^ no real sovereign, as 
A-anoe and England had, and from the day of the ^at Bohemian revolt in 
1618 every element of power and every element (tf'discord in Eurd^ rushed 
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in to harass and oppress the unhappy peoplif. Tliere was Romanism, Luther- 
anism, Calvinism, bohemian nationality, thfe n^ts of German princes, the 
nghts of the empire, the rights of the house of Austria, the interference of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and the policy of a Protestant union to meet a Catholic 
league. What a multitude of discordant interests preying on tlie very heart 
of central Europe! What a pamfuUy long drawn-out struggle, in which the 
horrors of war, augmented by a licentious soldieiy, left to pay themselves by 
lapine, have never been exceeded for atrocity! Germany, even as far south 
as Munich, welcomed with open arms the Protestant king of Sweden, who 
kept his troops in order and really felt for the people But with all the shift- 
ings and changings, nothing seemed ever to be settled , and i^en at last the 
peace of WestphiUia gave rest to poor desolated Geimany gave no religious 
toleration to individuals, buWecognised the religion of ^h separate pimce 
as that of the territory winch he ruled All that Germany gamed by that 
j^eace was a much-iiocded rest But France gamed Alsace and Lorraine, 
which had been the highway for Spanish troops to the Palatinate, and the 
Netherlands and Sw itzerland gained recognition sJ nationalities. The dreams 
of the house of Austi la were dissipated, and -^France was becoming greater 
every day Her var with Spain, however, continued for eleven years longer, 
<luring w'hich l^rance was invanably succe88ftl,\ill, in the end, she had clearly 
become the great military power m Europe under the Grand Monarque,” 
Louis 

Concurrent with the Thiity Yeats' War in Germany were the great parlia- 
mentary struggle and the civil waf Ifl England For the question between 
king and parliament began even under James I, and was terminated by the 
execution of Charles I tlie year after the peace of Westphalia It was cer- 
tainly uiifoitunate for the Stuarts, when they mhented Tudor traditions of 
government, that they had not the Tudor gift* of choosuig wise counsellor^ 
or appreciatmg good advice This w^as the more to be regretted as their 
jesponsibihties were greater It ivas impossibfe that kings with families 
and foreign connections, 4iavmg, Ix'sides, three kingdoms to rule instead of 
two, could live on th^same economical scale as Queen Elizabeth, and their 
needs made it all the more advisable that there should be a perfect understand- 
ing between them and their parliaments Despotic as the Tudors undoubtedly 
v^ere, they had always shown great respet for the house of commons It 
w^as theia policy, in fact^ to raise its importance as a counterpqise to the 
house of lords, and w^hen near the close of Queen Elizabeth's feign that 
house remonstrated with her against monopolies, she yielded in a manner 
which was graciousness itself ‘'Mr Speaker," she sftid, "I have more cause 
to thank you all than you me, for had I not received a knowledge from you 
I might have fallen into the lap of error, only for lack of information." 

Treated in this manner as real advisers of the crown, who might be assured 
TIthat the soveVeign.wiMs seeking the good pf his people and not merely his own, 
parliament wouM hftve been far less disposed to question fce royal prerdl^ati ve 
or attempt Jto liu# itol^ercise. Unfortunately, the SN^ufct^failed to inspire 
confidence that the nfttbn’s inter^ests were theirs' They fell "into the lap 
of error," and the mhlfeters in wnom they unfortunately trusted were iio<to 
the mwi to extricate them from false positions. The true sphere of the 
liovise of commons was as yet a limited one; but ttouhd# finance and some 
effort toreontrol corruption were objects which wese felUto be important. 
And much was done, undoubtedly, wRen the commons conaemncKi monopolies, 
and the great lord Bac^ fell tinted with the too prevalent corruption of 
courtiers and of judges. 
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Here, however, we see that even in the days of James I a sense of alienation 
had begun between parliament *and the court. And, apart altogether from 
the causes of difference, this \/ajs essentially unwholesome ; for according to 
the constitutional theory the kmg is an essential part of parliament andf no 
real parliament can exLst without him. Parliament is a conference for the 
public good between the three great powers in the nation, king, lords, and 
commons, and apart from parliament the constitutional theory in England, 
as m France, would have been summed up in the aphonsm of Louis XIV, 
'‘L’Etat c^est moi ” For while parliament cannot exist without the king, 
the king may undoubtedly exist without parliament, and does so, even at 
this day, for ^considerable portion of the year, his acts being determined, 
of course, by res^nsible ministers It was merely this question of min- 
isterial responsibili^ which was not settled in the early part of the seventeenth 
century , and matters were clearly becoming dangerous when the king wanted 
money to carry out a policy on which he could not take his commons fully 
into his confidence 

The Protestant fervour of the nation did not seriously inconvenience an 
unmarried sovereign like Elizabeth But James required a suitable match 
for his son, and to find a princess abroad who was not a Catholic was an 
impossibility His daughter Elftabetff was already married to the elector 
palatine, whose unhappy acceptance of the crown of Bohemia had caused 
him to lose both that kingdom and the palatinate And both with Jamts 1 
and with Charles I the recovery of the pSatinate for the husband, and after- 
wards for the son of this Elizabeth, wai^ the one leading motive in foreign 
policy When there was no hope of assistance from parliament Jamdfe 
turned to Spain as an ally for help m thiff great object, and even entertained 
the idea of matching his son with the infanta Then after being repulsed by 
Spain, England fell into the arms of France, and Charles actually married 
Henrietta Maria just after his accession But the recovery of the palatinate 
proved altogether a hopeless object, all the more so because parliament at 
home was not treated with due consideration Indeed, both James and 
Charles were weak enough to give a pledge to parham^t tefore the marriage 
that no religious liberty should be extended to Englim Roman Catholics on 
account of the queen being of that religion , while on the other hand, yieldmg 
to pressure, they promised the French government that their own Roman 
Catholic subjects should have that toleration which parliament declined to 
give them 

Charles I declared that parliament was for counsel, not for -control; a 
king, he considered, was accountable to God only Nor were the Stuarts the 
first kings of England who held such views High churchmen, moreover, 
maintained the royal power and declared it to be the duty of loyal subjects 
even to pay a forced loan That some got church preferment for this is no 
argument that they were insincere But Calvinism was strong^in the house 
of coiftmons and in g considerable section of the clergy. Pampmets flew about 
urging the hou§|p « eommons to step .in and preserve the faith, and the 
house of commons, unfortunately, took this for the most important part^ 
,of its business On the other hand the king, not fetttng “oounseF’ suen as 
he liked from parliament, became all the mom absolute in theory ; andHby the 
Star Chamber and the C!ourt of High' Coinmission the bishops were UROst 
objectionably pla^ inJ;he position of judges of offei^pes against tnemsefves. 
But bnital as some of the sentenA^ ^ere, cruel punishments had been so 
long the rule that little complaint was made of t^m. Much jnore serious 
in the public e>ie was the influence of Archbishop Laud in prbni^ting cere* 
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monial religion and insisting on uniformity. •His rigour was not the right 
kind of rigour to satisfy the Calvinists; in fadl, part of his offence in their 
eyes was tnat he promoted too much hoed^,*as when» at the beginning of 
his archiepiscopal rule, he encouraged the king to reissue his father s Book of 
Sports^ and ordered the clergy to read openly throughout the land the per- 
mission of Sunday amusements. 

Sharp divisions now reigned in tilings political and religioi^, and theory 
was pitted against theory Puritanism was undoubtedly aimous to purify 
the moral atmosphere, but was strangely vehement about things*" indififeent. 
Prynne lost his ears for uitemperate ze^, but it was the revolt of Scotland 
against episcopacy that bi ought on the real crisis The attempts of Charles 
to govern without a parliament, and the levying of ship-inwey, however he 
may have thought himscJf witlun his rights andf been |puijmnanced at first 
by his judges, exasperated public feeling and created sympathy and allianm 
with the Presbyterian Scots At length when the Long Parliament met, it 
began a course of injustice by the attainder of Strafford, which toe kin^, 
fearing for his consort's safety, felt too wegk to oppose; and by giving his 
assent to toe bill he sent his ftiost devoted servant to the bldck. No wonder 
toe coiniiioiis grew bolder, and the king’s unhappy attempt to aniest the five 
members made them all the more so Their demand for the control of the 
militia naturally brought on the civil war, whidi was simply bound to end 
m the w’ay it did, iiotwithstaiuling the devotion and self-denial of many fervid 
royalists 

In the very midst of this struggle the celebrated Assembly of Divines 
^sat at Westminster and framed a constitution for a Presbyterian church; 
* which parliament, having adopted, inMe a political and religious alliance with 
the Scots by the Solemn Lea^ and Covenant. But a new religious system 
to be forced on the nation by a house of commons with anitrmy at its com- 
mand could hardly have Ingher spiritual credential^ than episcopacy and royal 
supremacy A national church with an old historic foundatien h^j in fact, 
better claims iii the way of authority, and the ideal of freedom at which Puri- 
tanism aimed found more ardent followers in the gfowmgsect of Independents. 
Parliament, however, sooli found that instead of having the army at its com- 
mand, it was itself in the power of the army. Indeed, it was pust after the 
Scots had surrendered the kmg to the parliamentary commissioners because 
he w'ould not establish Presbyterianism in the place of Episcopacy, that the 
deputies of the two houses went to Hounslow Heath to seek the protection 
of the army and put themselves under a bondage that they were never to be 
able to shake^bff 

There IS no divine nght so incontestable as the divine right of force, and 
when a kingdom ^ts into complete disorder that is the finsd arbiter. After 
the execution of toe king there was nothing but organised force to save the 
country from destruction And Cromwell did much more than save her. 
He r^tored peace and prosperity withm her borders, and with the aickof 
Admiral Blake won for England a siipremacy at sea, whicvg&ye her a fore- 
most position among all the powers of Europe. He even laid (fie foundations 
of ft empire. Yet vnth how much effort did he strive to* maintain 
himsefi i%a position which was really unsound from the very first. He /bad 
to hammer toree kingdoms mto aT kmd< of necessary vnity, ^d would fain 
^ve brougit back as far as could be the oldtraditions of toe constitution. 
But the task was beyond his power. Tlfc hammering, inS^, was very 
^cacious. In Endand, and even in Scotland, a sense of politicid and rdE^- 
ious order aiaSe itself fell. •• In unhappy Ireland, sulxiuecUby mereiess 
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Puritanical force, there was oiJy submission under a sense of deeper and more 
cruel wrongs than she had suffered before A religious despot is the fcruellest 
kind of tyrant , for, unhappily, no ^an’s religion is accompanied by perfect 
clearness of view, and zeal only makes error worse This in truth was the 
case with Charles I, though it is absurd to call him a tyrant who was continually 
coerced by others His piinciples of government were mistaken, but he did far 
more mischief bv yielding against his principles than by anything he did to carry 
them out Cioiiiwell was a religious despot, too, but of a very different type, 
and wdiile strongly governed by the feeling that he w^as accountable only to 
God in his highest acts, his resolutions were always based on practical con- 
siderations Hence, though raised to power by what was quite as much a 
religious as a political revolution, he in piactice broke through the exclusive- 
ness and intolerance to w^hich the saints of his party w^ould have bound him 
Himself an Independent, he wnuld not allow Presbvterianism to have its w’ay 
in all things, he would tolerate even Jew^s, Anabaptists, and Quakers The 
only religions proscribed wTre Roman Catholicism and the Church of England 
But the change w^as serious enough, when even the observance of Christmas 
Day w’as forcibly put down, and when marriage itself was made a civil cere- 
mony which it was illegal to grace w^ith any religious office 

The nation was soon tired of the seventies of Puritanism, and even the 
political system depended for its* maintenance too much upon one man 
\Vithin two years of CromwelVs death the commonwealth collapsed ^ The 
anny under Monk lesuscitated for a brief time the lemainsof the Longl^rlia- 
ment, restored Charles II, and disbanded itself ^^Mthout one bloody nose,” 
as Baxter observed at the time The king and the Chuioh ot England came, 
by their own again But the English* inonaichy was no longer what it had* 
been, nor tlie chuich either The church, inde(*d, purified by trial and no 
longer made oppressive by objectionable tiibunals, was in some sense strongei 
than before, but it had ceased to be a religion to which all must conform 
After one great effort at comprehension it was obliged to let seceders go their 
ways As for monarchy, it w^is impossible that it could rest secure aftei such 
convulsions as the country had passed thiough But the new king’s ex- 
perience had taught him to understand men thoroughly, and he knew how’ 
to keep his seat His father’s fate w^as a warning against being too much in 
earnest, and no king w^as more cautious to avoid the least appearance of per- 
sonal interference in affairs of state Inglorious as his reign was ^d profligate 
as was his life, we cannot w^onder at such results fiom the lessons of the past 
His brother, James II, took a more serious view of things, and by his 
extraordinary indiscretions played into the hands of enemies who had long 
caballed against him A new i evolution was only Uie natural consequence 
Its strength, of course, lay in opposition to a king who not only was an avowed 
convert to Rome, but who seemed utterly heedless of the danger of straining 
the prerogative sk his? fflth.er had done before him. 




CHAPTER I 

THE REIGN OF HENRY VII 

[1485-1500 A D ] 


\i VER v^£is king so thoroughly disciplined b\ adversitj^eforc he 
came to the throne as was King llenrv VII Without a father even 
from Ins i)irth, driven abroad in his childhood owing to the attainder 
of his family, more than once nearly delivered up to his enltnies, 
and owing life and libert\ to his own and his fnends' astuteness, 
his ultimate conquest of the ( rowrn was scarcely so much a triumph 
of ambition as the achievement of personal safety He might, in- 
deed, for anything wc know to the contrar> , have remainetl an exile 
and a refugee to the end of his days, had not the tyranny of Richard 
HI drawn towards him the sympathies of Englishmen in a way 
they were not drawn towards him during Edward’s reign — James 
Airdner b 

“We are apt to look on Henry VH! as the founder of a dynasty, and on 
his reign as marking the beginning of a new era," says Freeman.® “Both 
views are true, but they must not be allowed to put out of sight the f^ct 
that, tdl quite the end of his reign, his throne was as insecure as that of any 
of his predecessors The cml wars were not yet ended , in foreim lands Henry 
was looked on as a mere adventurer, who had won the crown oy the chances 
of one battle, and who was likely to lose what he had w^n j^y the chances of 
another. ^ Hence he was, like Edward IV in the same ca8e,*Bp0ciall^ anxious 
to ratablidb his position among forei^ princes. To obtain, aS he did at last, 
an infan^ for his son, even to give his daughter to the king of Septs, wefe in 
his view important obiects of jAlic^ But those objicts were ndt attained 
till after henad strengthened his position at home by successf ilUy witlistanding 
tnore than one enemv."® 

The long quarrel between the two houses of York and Lancaster had deltq^ 
En^nd wit^ blood ; by a Ai:tpiate concurrence of circumstances, it was fpvea 
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to Henry of Richmond, an exile and m adventurer, without means and without 
title, to unite the interests oflhe "two roses,” and to bequeath to posterity 
the benefit of an undisputecf succession R-om tiie field of Bosworth he 
proceeded to Leicester Victory had placed the crown on his temples, and 
the absence of a rival secured to him tl^ present possession of the sovereignty 
But a perplexing question occurred* on what title was he to ground his claim ^ 
On that of hereditary descent^ The right of hereditary descent, even sup- 
posing it to be m the family of Lancaster, and not of York, could not be 
propagated through an illegitimate branch, vhich to prevent dispute had 
been originally cut off from the succession by an act of parliament Should 
he then depend on his stipulated marriage with the princess Elizabeth^ But 
his pride disdained to owe the sceptre to a wife, the representative of a rival 
and hated family That would be to justify the dethronement of Henry VI, 
to acknowledge himself a king only by courtesy, and to exclude his issue by 
any succeeding marriage from all claim to the throne There remamed the 
right of conquest , but, though he might appeal to his late victory as an argu- 
ment that Heaveif approved of his pretensions,^ he dared not mention the 
name of conquest, or he would have united his friends with his foes in a common 
league against him, [because it w^as taught that a conqueror might dispossess 
all men of their lands, since they held them of a prince that had been con- 
quered ] The question became the subject of long and anxious deliberation , 
and it was at last resolved to follow^ a line of proceeding which, while it settled 
the crown on the king and his heirs general, should not bring either his right, 
or that of the princess, into discussion 

The reader has seen that Richard before liis fall had named his nephew, 
John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, (o be his successoi Him and his pretensions 
Henry treated with contempt, but there was another prince, Edward Plan- 
tagenet, son of the late duke of Clarence, whom he viewed with peculiar 
jealousy. Even Richard, wdien his owm son was dead, had at first assigned 
to him the honours of the heir-appareiil , but afterwards, fearing that lie 
might become a dangerous competitoi, had confined him in the castle of 
Sheriff Hutton in Yorkshire The first act of the new king at Leicester was 
to transfer the young prince, who had only reached his fifteenth year, from 
his prison m the north to a place of greater secunly, th6 Tower The public 
eommiserated the lot of the innocent victim, who thus, to satisfy the ambition 
of others, w*as condemned to perpetual impiisonment from his chiWhood, 
and the spot chosen for his confmement, a spot so lately stainM wnth the 
blood of princes, was consideied an omen of his subsequent destiny. The 
princess Elizabeth had been his fellow captive at Sheriff Hutton. Richard 
had sent her there as soon as he heard of the invasion , Henry ordered her to 
bei5onducted by several noblemen to the house of her mother m London 

The fall of the usurper excited little regret No man could pity his death 
who had pitied the fate of his unoffending nephews When the conqueror en- 
tered the capital, August 28th, 1485, he was received witli unequivocal demon- 

P Many histrria^is rfave denied the legitimacy of Henry’s succession Hu^randfather, 
the Welshman Owen Tudor, had married Catharine, the v, idow of Henry V This gave the 
descendants no royal claim, but Owen’s son Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, marned a 
descendant of John of Gaunt b\ his third wife Catharine Swynford It was said tlLst Richard 
II legitimised this iiregulf^ union only on condition ^liat the issne should makeno nreten- 
810DB to the Buocessibn, ana in proof a printed patent was shown. But it is naw knoim tliat 
the original docummt in the Rolls of Parliament has no such Ifmitltion, and while a duplii 
cate among the Patent Rcdls shows it, it is plainly the interpolation of a later hand — probaoly 
of the time of Henry TV, who objected to the legitim isat ion of hie half-brothers. Von Ranke, << 
adducing these facts, believes Henry VIPs claims fully legal.)^ 
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strations of joy. As he passed throu^ the streets the crowd obstmqtad 
his way, that they znight behold and grwt the deliverer of his eount^/ 
Before him were borne the ensigns of his triuftiph. the three standards which 
had led his small army to victory, and these ne devoutly offered on the high 
altar of St. Paul’s. But his coronation was delayed, and the joy of the publio 
was damped, by the sudden spread of a disease which acquired from its pre- 
dominant symptoms the appellation of the sweating sickness. It generally 
extinguished life within the course of twenty-four hours ; and some idea may 
be formed of its ravages, when it is known that withm eight days it proved 
fatal to two successive lord mayors and six of tlie aldermen of London. At 
the end of the month, whether it were owing to the .greater experience of the 
physicians, or the coldness of the season, its violence began to abate, and 
on October 30th the new king received the rite of coronation from the hands 
of the cardinal archbishop of Canterbury 

On that occasion twelve knights bannerets were created, and the king’s 
uncle, the earl of Pembroke, was raised to the dignity of duke of Bedford, 
the lord Stanley to that of earl of Derby, and Sir Edward Courtenay to that of 
carl of Devon At the same tune he appointed a body of select archers, 
amounting to fifty men, to attend on him, under the ^pellation of “yeomen of 
the guard ” The institution excited surprise, but Henry justified it on tte 
ground that by foreign princes a guard was considered a necessary appenda^ 
to the regal dignity 


THE KING AND PARLIAMENT 

As a ney\ historical era had commenced with the new dynasty, it will be 
sufficient in this place to point out the principal circumstances m the ix)lity 
of England at the ace(‘s&ion of Henry VII ^ ^ 

The essential checks upon the royal authority were five in niimber 1. The 
king could levy no sort of new tax on his people, except by the grant of his 
parliament, consisting as well of bishops and mitred abbots or lords spiritual, 
and of hereditary peers or temporal lords, who sat and voted promiscuously 
m the same chamber, as of representatives from the freeholders of each county, 
and from the burgesses of many towns and less considerable places, forming 
the lower or commons’ house 2 The previous assent and authority of the 
same assembly was necessary for every new law, whether of a general or tem- 
porary naiure 3 No man could be committed to prison but by a legal 
warrant specifying his offence, and by an usage nearly tantamount to consti- 
tutional right, he must be speedily brought to trial, by means of re^lar sessions 
of jail delivery 4 The fact of guilt or innocence on a crimmd charge was 
determined in a public court, and in the county where the offence was allied 
to have occurred, by a jury of twelve men, from whose unanimous veraict 
no appeal could be made Civil rights, so far as they depended on matters of 
fact, were subject to the same decision 5 The officers and servants of the 
crown, violating the personal liberty or other right of the subject, might be 
sued in an action for damages, to be assessed by a ju^y, W^in some cases, 
were liable to a criminal process , nor could they plead any warrant or com- 
mand in their justification, notreven the direct order 6f the king. 

• 

P Gairdner h has pointed out a cunous error in all the historiA Thej state that Riehmoiid 
^enteiM LoiAon ‘*in m close cama^ The error was due to 8peed,« who, misrefuling the 
words of Andr^/ — ketanter (jo 3 rfuiry) as laierUer (secretly) — hazardeif the guess belike 
In a hone hiter or close chimot/’ a guess soberi[y accepted by Bacon o and aocepted*since 
without question.] 
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These securities, though it would be easy to prove that they were all recog- 
nised in law, differed much in the degree of their effective operation It may 
be said of the first, that it w/s now completely established After a long 
contention, the kings of England had desisted for nearly one hundred years 
from every attempt to iriifiose taxes without consent of parliament , and their 
recent device of demanding benevolences, or half-compulsory gifts, though 
very oppressive, and on that account just abolished by an act of the late 
usurper, Richaid, was in effect a recognition of the general principle which it 
sought to elude rather than transgress i 

Soon after the coronation the king met his parliament, November 7th, 1485, 
and when the commons jire'^f^nted to him their sjx^aker, was careful to inform 
them that “he had come to the tlirone by just title of inheritance, and by the 
sure judgment of God, who had given him the victoiy over his enemy in the 
held^’, but, l(\st they should be alaimed bv tlie last words, he added that 
every man should continue “to enjoy his rights and hereditaments, wuth 
the exception of such persons as in the jireseiit jiarhament should be punished 
for then offence's against his royal majesty ” 

When the commons returned to then own house, an unexpected difficulty 
aiose A large proportion of the membeis had b('en outlaw^ed by the last 
njpnaich Could they sit there m quality of lawgiveis*!^ Even the king, 
w*io had summoned them together, had been attainted AVas that attainder 
to continue unrepealed ^ Henry was displeased with the boldness of these 
questions, but dissembling his i(\sentment, he consulted the judges, who 
replied that as far as legarded the king himself, the erowm had cleared away 
all legal corruption of blood, but that tlie membeis attainted by course of 
law must forbeai to sit till then attaiiidei had lieen rev(‘rsed by ecjual authority 
Tlie advice w^as followed , all who had b(‘(‘n disinherited by Richard were by 
,one act restoied to their former lights, and separate bills w^re passed in 
favour of the king’s mother, the dukes of Bedford, Buckingham, and Somerset, 
the marrjuis of Dorset, the earl of Oxford, the lords Beaumont, AVells, Clifford, 
Hungerford, De Roos, and several others The w^hole number of those who 
profited by this measure amounted to one hundred and seven ^ The trans- 
actions wdiich followed w^ere impoitant and interesting 

In the settlement of the crown by legislative enactment, Henry proceeded 
with cautious and measured steps Jealous as he was of the pretended 
right of the house of Lancaster, he was equally sensible that the claim of the 
pnncess Elizabeth w'ould prove the firmest support of his throtte Hence 
he w^itched all the proceedings with the most scrupulous solicitude. To 
weaken her claim would be to undermine his owm interest, to confirm it would 
encourage a suspicion that he w'as conscious of a defect in his own title. In 

[* The ministers whom Henr\' most trusted and fa\ouied were not chosen from among 
the iiobiht\ , or e\en from among tlie lait\ John Morton and Richard Foxe, t^o clergy- 
men, persons of Indllstr^ , \igilaiice, and capacity, were the men to w'hom he chiefly confid^ 
his affairs and secret counsels They had shared with him all his former dangers and dis- 
tresses, and he now |oo]^ care to make them partic ipate in his good fortune They were 
both called to thecprivy council, Morton was restored to the bishopric of Ely, Foxe was cre- 
ated bishop of Exeter The former soon after, upon the death of Bouchier, was raised to 
the see of Canterbury, the latter was made prnv seal, and succes8i\ely bishop of Batli 
and W'ells, Durham and Winchester For Henry, as Lord Bacon observ'es, loyed to employ 
and adyance prelates, because, haying rich bishoprics to bestow, it was easy fdl* him to 
regard their seiw'ices * And it was his maxim to raise them by slow steps, and make therfl first 
pass through the ii^enor sees He probably expected that, as they were noturaHy more^ 
dependent on him tnan the nobility, who during that age enjoyed possessions and jurisdic- 
^tinns^dangerous to ix>yal authonty , so tha prospect of further elevation would render them 
still more active in his service anci more obs^uious to his coiAnands — Hume j] 
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his own favour he commanded that all record} containing any mention of ,jMl 
attainder should be cancelled and taken o£F the file; in favour of his Llli- 
castrian predecessors, he annulled the act of Edward IV which had pronounced 
Henir IV and Henry V usurpers, Henry VI an usurper and traitor. Maiyaret 
and Edward, the wife and son of that monarch, traitore, and all the heirs of 
the body of Henry of Derby incapable of holaing or inheriting any estate, 
dignity, pre-emmence, hereditament, or possession within the realm; and in 
favour of Elizabeth he repealed the act of the 1st of Richard III, by which 
that princess had been pronounced a bastard, in common with the rest of 
her father’s children by Elizabeth Grey. 

Out of respect for her who was to be queen, neither the title nor the body 
of the act was read in either house By advice of the judges it was merely 


designated by the first 
words , the original v as then 
ordered to be burned, and 
all persons possessed of 
copies were commanded to 
deliver them to th(^ chan- 
cellor befoie East(T, under 
the penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment In the act ot 
settlement itself no mention 
was made of Elizabeth or 
her hens , even Heniy’s own 
claim, which he so osten- 
tatiously brought fonvard 
in his speech to th(‘ com- 
mons, “of his just right of 
inheritance, and the suk^ 
judgment of God,’’ was 
studiously omilU'd, and it 
was merely enacted that 
“the inheiitance of the 



crown should he, rest, le- M\nou Uouss, Beukbhiue 

main, and abide in the most (Txme of Henry vii) 

royal person of the then 

sovereign Iftrd, King Henry MI, and the heirs of his body lawfully coming, 
I^ierpetually wnth the giace of God so to endure, and in none other/' 

^ But this cautious policy, and m particular this silence with respect to the 
princess, seems to have alarmed not only the partisans of the house of York, 
hut even Henry’s own friends, who had trusted that under the union of the 
White Roses domestic peace would succeed to war and dissension 
When the commons presented to the king the usual grant of tonnage and 
poimd^e for life, they coupled with it a petition that he would be leased 
consort the princess Elizabeth, n^hi^ mamage they 
hoped God w'ould bless with a progeny of the race of kings” , iheflords spiritual 
and temporal, using from their seats bowing to the throne, signified their 
<;onci^nce ; and Henry graciously answered that he was willing to comply 
wit^hefr request h • 

- ? reason ought to have been satisfied with the cfeclaration which 

effac^ all former blemishes and deficiencies, and made him afgood and lawful 
king from the time he assumed the crow^ which was cm the field of baftle: 
out he resoljjpd to be a kiri^ ejen before that time, in order to punish men for 

H VOL XIX c 
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treason which had never been ponimitted, unless he could antedate his royal 
existence. This antedating involved some very curious points if he claimed 
the crown by right of his descent from the house of Lancaster, he might have 
been expected to date from his boyhood or from the murder of Henry VI ; if 
people looked to the rights he would derive from his marriage with the prinoest' 
Elizabeth of the house of York, though they could not help knowing that this 
marriage had not even yet been celebrated, they might have allowed him the 
latitude of dating from the murder of Elizabeth's brothers in the Tower; but 
Henry took a very different course, and with characteristic nicety, as if so 
small a theft from time were no theft at all, he only antedated by a single day, 
making his reign lx*gin on the 21st of August, the eve of the battle of Bosworth, 
when the crowm w^as on the head of Richarcl, and he, Henry, was nothing but 
earl of Hlchmond 

In this manner the marches and counter-marches, and all the long prepara- 
tions of the friends of Richard to meet the invader were overlooked, and they 
were accused of nothing treasonable befon* that day In the preamble of the 
bill w^hich he caused to be introduced m parliament, afte‘r a recital of the 
unnatural, mischievous, and great perjuiies, tieasons, homicides, and murders 
“ in shedding of infants’ blood," with many other wiongs, odious offences, and 
abominations against God and man, committed by Richard, late duke of 
Gloucester, it w^as shown how Noifolk, Suirey, Lovell, Zouch, Ratcliffe, Cates- 
by, and others had, ^^on the 21 st day of August, the first year of the reign 
of our soveicign lord, assembled to them at Leicester, m the county of 
Leicester, a great host, traitorously intending, imagining, and conspiring the 
destruction of the king’s royal person, our sovereign liege lord," etc 

The absurdity of this antedating by a day w^as too manifest to escape 
observation, and the whole tendency W’as startling It was asked how Richara, 
and Norfolk, and Surrey, and the other adherents of the late king, could have 
committed treason against Henry, then only call of Richmond, and at a time 
when he had never publicly laid claim to the crowm 

All constitutional and legal objections wx^re, however, overruled, and, in 
spite of a faint opposition wnthin doors and a louder outcry without, the sub- 
servient parliament passed the bill as required, and attainted the late king, 
the duke of Norfolk, his son the earl of Surrey, Lord Lovell, Lord Ferrers, 
and twenty-five other noblemen and gentlemen Henry thus obtained what 
he much wanted — an immediate supj)ly of money, some of the confiscated 
estates, the largest and finest in the kingdom, he kept to himself,* and others 
he distributed among his needy follow^ers Of the thirty persons thus attainted, 
some had fallen with Richard and the duke of Norfolk at Bosworth; some, 
like Lord Lovell, had taken sanctuary, and some had fled beyond sea The 
new king w'as only fond of executions on great state occasions, and the only 
blood which was shed at thjs revolution was that of Richard’s confidentim 
adviser, Catesby, and of two persons named Brecher, w^ho were put to death 
immediately after the battle * 

The act of rj^supiption which followed was less invidious, and equally 
politic Treading in the footsteps of former monarchs, the king revoked all 
grants made by the crown since the 34th of Henry VI, and as the grantees 
were chiefly the partisans of the house of York, they were all placed at ttie 
mercy of the king, wfeo, according to his judgment or caprice, had^it jn his 
power to take from them, or to confirm to them, the possession ok their prop- 
erty, Before he dissolved the parliament he grantkl a general pardon t6 
thd^BK&erents of Richard , but that he might monopolise uie whole merit of 
the measure, ^e would not ahow it to originate a^ the interces^on, or to be 
issuSl;^th th^ concurrence, of thfe two houses. ( 
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THE MARRIAGE OF THE E(||pE8, 148^ 

During the recess after Christinas he married Elisabeth, January 18, 
1486. It was bdieved that the delay arose from a desire to prevent her name 
from being inserted in the act of settlement. When that point had been 
obtained, he hastened to gratify the wishes of his people and parliament. If 
the ambition of the prmcess was flattered by this union, we are told that she 
had little reason to congratulate herself on the score of domestic happiness; 
that Henry treated her with harshness and with neglect, and that in his 
estimation neither the beauty of her person nor the sweetness of her 
disposition could atone for the 
deadly crime of being a descend- 
ant of the house of York * 

As the king and queen were 
relatives, a dispensation had be<*n 
eranted previously to tlie marriage 
by the bishop of Irnola, the legate 
of Innocent VIII But Henry 
applied for another to the pontiff 
himself, avow(‘dly for the purfiose 
of removing everj doubt respect- 
ing the validity of the marriage, 
but in reality that by introducing 
into it the meaning which he 
affixed to the act of settlement, 
that meaning might have the 
sanction of the papal authority 
The pontiff, therefore, at the 
prayer of the king, and to pre- 
serve the traiKiuillity of the realm, 
confirms the dispensation w^hich 
has already been granted, and 
the act of settlement passed by 
the parliament, and concludes 
by exconmiunicatiiig all those 
\\ho may hereafter aflempt to 
disturb him or his posterity in the posse^ssion of their rights The existem 
of this extraordinary instrument betrays the kmg’s uneasmess wnth respet^ 
to the insufficiency of his own claim ^ 



Wickham Court, Kent 

(Tim. of Henry VII) 


LORD bacon’s ACCXIUNT OF THE ROYAL PROGRESS 

Towards the middle of the spring the king, full of confidcncg and assurance, 
as a pnnoe that had been victorious in battle, and had prev^ed with hiS 
parhainent m all that he desired, and had the ring of acdamations fresh in 
his ears, thought the rest of his refgn should be but play and the enjoying of 
a kin^(|oDt. Yet, as a wise and watchful king, he would<iot n^ect anjrtbnig 
for hu safet]!^ thinking nevertheless to perform all things now rather as aip 
exercise than as a labour So he being truly informea that the northern 

i* believes that thfpe charges are overdrawn; and we shall see later that on 

tne death (H th^i^son a relation or mugh tenderness j^ilainly subsisted betweei^tliein ] 
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parts were not only affectionate to the house of York, but particularly had 
been devoted to King Richard III, thought it would be a summer well spent 
to visit those parts, and by his presence and application of himself to reclaim 
and rectify those humours But the king, in his account of peace and calms, 
did much overcast his fortunes, which proved for many years together full 
of broken seas, tides, and tempests For he was no sooner come to Lincoln, 
where he kept his Eask^r, but he leceived news that the lord Lovell, Humphrey 
Stafford, and Thomas Stafford, vho had formerly taken sanctuary at Col- 
chester, were departed out of sanctuarv, but to nhat place no man could tell 
Which advertisement the king despised, and continued his journey to York 

At York there came tresh aiul more ceitain advertisement that the lord 
Lovell was at hand with a great power ot men, and that the Staffords were 
m arms m Worcestershire, and had made their approaches lo the city oi 
Worcester to assail it The king, as a prince ot great and piofouiul judgment, 
was not much moVed with it,*for that he thought it was but a rag or remnant, 
of Bosworth Field, and had nothing in it of the main paity of the house of 
York But he was more doubtful of the raising of forc(\s to resist the rebels, 
than of the resistance itself , for that lie was in a con' of peojile wdiose affections 
he suspected But the action enduiing no delay, he did speedily levy and 
send against the lord Lovell to tlie numbei of thiee thousand men, ill armed 
but well assured (being taken few out of his ow’ii train, and the rest out of the 
tenants and followers of such as were safe to be tiusted), undei the conduct 
of the dujee of Bedford And as his mannei was to send his paulons rathei 
before the swwd than after, he gave commission to tlu' duke to pioclaim 
pardon to all that would come in, which the duke, upon his approach to the 
lord Lovell's camp, did p(‘rform 

And it fell out as the king expected, the heialds wen* the gieat oidnance 
For the lord Lovell, upon his pioclamation of fiaidon, mistiustmg his men, 
fled into Lancashire, and lurking for a tiiiK' with Sii Thomas Broughton, 
after sailed over into Flandei's to the ladv Margaret And Ins men, forsaken 
of their captain, did piesently submit tlK'ni.^elves to the duke The Staffords 
likewise, and then forces, heanng what had hapi)ened to the lord Lovell (in 
whose success their chief trust w^as), despaired and dispersed , the tw’o brothers 
taking sanctuary at Colnham, a village nc'ar Abingilon , which place, upon 
view of their privilege in the kipg’s bench, Ixang judged no sufhcicnt sanctuary 
for traitors, Humphrey was executed at Tvbuin, an^l Thomas, as bcung led 
by his elder brother, w\as pardoned 80 this rebellion [)iove(**but a blast, 
and the king by his journey purged a little the dregs and leaven ot the northern 
people, that w'ere bt'fore 111 no good aff(*ction tow^ards him n 


RELATIONS WITH SCOTLAND 

The king made his entiy into York with royal magnificence^ He spent 
three weeks yi that<iity, dispensing favours, conferring honours, and redressing 
grievances , a conduct, the policv of wdiich w\as proved by the loyalty of the 
coimtry during the invasion of the following year Tlience he returned to 
London, to receive a numerous and splendid embassy sent by James, king of 
Scotland FoHbunately, James had long cherished a strong parltiaJkty for 
the English ; a partiality so marked, that it formed the principS fcf the charges 
a^eged against him by the rebels, who afterwards deprived him of life. As 

* The people, accordinii; to Leland,</;ned, **Kmg King Henry i our Lord prescrv 

that sweet anatsrell-savour^ face 
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the foniier truce Ix^tween tlie two crowns was supposed to have expired^ 
the death of Richard, both kings readily coasenled to its r&iewal, and a mam- 
monial alliance betwcjen the royal families of ESigland and Scotland. 

It might have been expected that the king would take his queen with him 
dunng his progress, to gratify the jMirtisans of the house of York ; it was sup- 
posed that he refused through his jealousy of her mfluence, and his imwilling- 
ness to seem indebted to her for his crown She kept her court at Winchester, 
and in her eighth month (September 20th, 1486) was safely delivered of a son, 
whose birth gave eijual joy to the king and the nation. He was christened 
with extraordinary parade in the cathedral, and at the font received the name 
of Arthui, in memory of the celebrated king of tlie Britons, from whom 
Henry wished it to be* thought that he was himself descended. 


THL UnUlLMON OF L\MBEKT SIMNEL, THE IMf^OSTOR 

Hitherto the king .s eneniitvs had given him little uneasiness; but the birth 
of hiH son, >\hich thi (‘atoned to })erpctuate the crown in his family, urged 
them to oiif' of the most extraordinary attempts recorded in history First 
a report ^ in spread that th(^ young earl of Warwick liad perished in the Tower, 
soon aft(‘iwai(ls one Riclianl Simon, a jiriest of Oxford, entirely unknown m 
Ireland, landed at I)ul)hn with a boy about fifteen years ot age, presented 
his ward to t-h(‘ eail of Kildare, the loid d(*puty, under the name of Edward 
Plantagen(‘t, tlie \ei\ (‘ail so lately i(‘porte(l to have been murdered, and 
implored th(‘ j)iot(‘ction of that nobleman foi a young and mnocent prince, 
who, by escaping fioin the Tower, had avoid(‘d the fate similar to that of his 
unfortunate* cou‘^lns, tlie sons of Edwaid IV 

The l)<)\ — he was the son of Thomas Simnel, a joiner at Oxford — had been 
well instiucted in tlu- pait which he had to pfufoim His person w^as handsome , 
his address had som(*thiiig in it whicli seemed to bes|j(‘ak nobility of descent, 
and he could i elate wath ajijiareiit accuracy his adventures at Sheriff Hutton, 
in the Tower, and dunng Ins escape But why he should be seduced to per- 
sonate a prince who w^as still living, and who might any day be confronted 
with him, IS a niyst(‘ry difficult to unravel Of the reasons wdiich have been 
assignc^d, the leiist irnpiobablo is that wdiich j?upposes that the framers of the 
plot designed, if it succeed(*d, to })lace the real Warwick on the throne, but 
that, sensible how^ much they should (‘ndanger his life if they were to proclaim 
him while he was in the Tower, th('y set up a counterfeit Warwick, and by 
this contrivance made it the interest of Henry to prejserve the true one. 

The Butlers, the bishops of Cashel, Tuain, ClogluT, and Ossory, and the 
citizens of Waterford, rerriaiiu^d steady in their allegiance, the rest of the 
population, H'lying on the ac(iuK*scence or authority of KiMare, admitt^ 
the title of the new Plantageiiet, w^ithout doubt or investigation, and the 
adventurer w^as proclaimed by the style of Eihvard ^T, king of England and 
France, and lord of Ireland • ^ 

When the intelligence leached Ileniy lie w^as alarmed, not so much at 
what had happened, as from his ignorance of wdiat might follow He assem- 
bled a ^at council of peers and prelates, and by their advice consented to 
do wka^e ought to have done long before The pardon wlych he had isisued 
m favour of his opponents had been not only clogged with restrictions, but 
frequently violated He now published a pardon which #as fim, without 
exceptions, and extended^ to every species of treason. He conducted* the , 
real earl of JJTarwick from theiTower to SI Paul's, that he mi|^t be publicly 
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recognised by the citizens, and took him with him to the palace of Bheen, 
where the young prince convrrsed daily with the noblemen and others who 
visited the court This prudent measure satisfied the people of England. 
They laughed at the imposture in Ireland, while the Irish maintained 
that theirs was the real, and that the boy at Sheen was the pretended 
Plantagenet 

But the next measure created surprise The reader has witnessed the 
honourable manner in which the queen dowager lived at court Suddenly, 
if we may believe several writers, she was arrested, despoiled of her goods, 
and committed to the custody of the monks of Bermondsey The reason 
assigned for this harsh treatment w\as, that after having, m the last reign, 
promised her daughter to Heniy, she had delivered her into the hands of the 
usurper But the pietext was too improbable to obtain credit It was 
suspected that she had been concerned in the present plot Yet where could 
be her inducement ^ If Hcnfy wwe dethroned, her daughter must share the 
fate of her husband If the real or pretended Warw^ick should obtain the 
crown, all her children would of course be disinherited. At every step of 
this affair we meet with new mysteries ^ 

It will be recollected that the earl of Lincoln had been treated by Richard 
as heir-apparent Though he viewed the new king as an usurper, he had 
carefully suppressed his feelings, and had been summoned to the last council 
as one in whom Henrj^ placed confidence Y^t the moment it was dissolved 
he repaired to the court of his aunt, Margaret,^ duchess of Burgundy, con- 
sulted with her and Lord Lovell, and receiving an aid of tw^o thousand veterans 
under Martin Sw\irt, an e^Bperiencod officer, sailed to Ireland and landed at 
Dublin, March 19th, 1487 His arrival gave new importance to the cause of 
the counterfeit Warwick Though Lincoln hffd frequently conversed with 
the real prince at Sheen, he advised that the impostor should be crowmed 
The ceremony of his coronation was performed by the bishop of Meath, 
May 24th, 1487, w^ith a diadern taken from the statue of the Viigm Mary, and 
the new king was carried, after the Irish manner, fiom the chuich to the castle, 
on the shoulders of an English chieftain of the name of Darcy Writs were 
even issued m his name, a parliament was convoked, and legal penalties 
.were enacted against hini principal opponents, Thomas and William Butler, 
and the citizens of Waterford But what could be Lmcoln^s object in con- 
tnbutmg to this farce ^ Even the real earl of Warwick could not be heir to 
the crown as long as any of the posterity of Edward IV were alive If it be 
said that they had been declared illegitimate, so had Clarence, the father of 
Warw^ick, been attainted In that case Lincoln himself had a better claim 
than the prince in wdiose right he pretended to draw the sword 

When Henry first heard of the departure of Lincoln, he made a progress 
through the counties of Epsex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, in which the earl pos- 
sessed considerable interest, and thence proceeded through Northampton 
and Coventry to his castle of Kenilworth, w^hich he had appomted for the 
residence of his ^ue«n and his mother There intelligence was received that 
Lincoln, with tiis German auxiliaries and a body of Irish associates, had landed 
at the pile of Foudray, in the southern extremity of Furness, and wm actually 
on his march through the county of York. The king soon found himself sui- 

• • . . • 

[‘ Gairdoer b thinks that, while she could hardlv have been implicated Lq the plot, her 

iinstea^ ailH mdisareet behaviour might have served the enemy better than active support.] 
The widow of Chailes the Bola and sister of Edward Iv, therefore eager for the res- 
toration of the house of York and active m stimng up p\ot^ against Henry, she was caDed 
Henry's Juno.’!^ See also the history of the Netherlands, vol xui.] 
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rounded by hfa friends with their retaineiB, and orders were published 
authmty for “ the goode rule of his hooste.” dTo steal, rob, or itvish ; toTtake 
provisions without paying the price affixed b^ the clerk of the market ; and to 
arrest or imprison any man on the pretext of delinquency but without special 
orders, were made cnmes punishable with death. 

The two armies, as if by mutual compact, hastened towards Newark. It 
was in vain that the earl, as he advanced, tempted the loyalty of the inhab- 
itants by proclaiming Edward VI the head of the house of Vork. The real 
‘partisans of that family were restramed by their fears or their incredulity; 
and the few who joinecl the standard of the adventure were outlaws or men 
of desperate' fortunes. Disappointed but undismayed, Lincoln resolved to 
stake nis life on the event of a battle, and precipitated his march, that he 
might find the king unprc'pared The royalists had moved from Kenilworth 
by Coventry, D'lcestc'r, and Nottingham, their numbers daily increased. 
But, what will excite the surprLse of the reader, the whole army lost its way 
between Nottingham and Newark. Five guides were at length* procured 
from the villiige of Ratcliffe, and soon afterwmds the vanguard, under tfie 
earl of Oxford, was attacked at Stoke, June 16 th, by the insurgents, amounting 
to e^ht thousand men 

Tlie action w'as short but sanguinary The Germans fought and perished 
with the resolution of veteraua^ the adventurers from Ireland displayed their 
characteristic biavcry, but ^th their darts and skeans (for the English 
settlers had adopted the artns of the natives) they were no match for the 
heavy cavalry , and though a portion only of the royalists wras engaged, the 
victory w^as won wnth the slaughter of on%half Clf their opponents, ^f the 
leaders, the iiisui gents, the^^an of Lincoln, the lords Thomas and Maurice 
Fitz-Geiald, Sir Thomas Bibtghton, and Martin Swart, remainedion the field 
of battle , Lord Lovell w^as seen to escap)e from his pursuers ; but whether he ‘ 
perished in crossing tlie Trent, or contrived to secrete himself from the notice 
of his friends and foes, is uncertain He was never seen or heard of after that 
day^ Simon and his pupil surrendered to Robert Bellingham, one of the 
king's escjuires The priest was made to confess the imposture before the 
convocation, and then thrown into a prison, in which he perished. But the 
pretended Edward VI obtained his pardon, rewntied Ins real name of Lambert 
Siinnel, was made a sci^ion in the royal kitchen, and afterwards, in reward 
of his good conduct, w^as raised to the more honourable office of falconer. 

From tBis insurrection the king learned an important lesson, that it was 
not his interest to wound the feelings of those whose prmciples had attached 
them to the house of York His behaviour to the queen had created great 
discontent Why, it was asked, was she not crowned^ Why was she, the 
rightful heir to the crowm, refused the usual honours of royalty? Other kings 
had been eager to crown their consorts , but Elizabeth had now been married 
a year and a half , she had borne the king a son to succeed to the throne ; and 
yet she wras kept in obscurity, as if she were unworthy of her station. Henry 
I'esolved to silence these murmurs, and from Warwick^ is^ed tiie requisite 
orders for her coronation. The ceremony was performed during the session 


t! f disappearance several writers have supposed that he perished in 

uie battle But the journal ot the herald who was present evide^y pn^/es that ne escaped. 
Towards the fijjpse of the seventeenth century, at his seat at Mlister I^veU, in Oxfonldhiie, 
was accid^tally discovered a chamber under the ground m which was the fteleton of a 
mM seated in a chair, with his head reclmmg on a table Hence it is supposed that the 
fufitiA^h^ foimd an asylum m this subterraneous chamber, where be was perhaps starved 
to death thro^ neglect. ^ , r- r- 
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of parliament, November 25th, 1487 , an ample provision was made for her 
maintenance ! and from that peyod Elizabeth was brought forward on all occa- 
sions of parade, and seemed to ehjoy the same consideration as former queens.^ 


THK institution of the star chamber, 1487 

The first caie ol the j)arliainent was to supply the wants of the conquoror 
by a grant of money, and a bil. of attainder, wdiich included almost every 
man of propeity engage<i in the late insurrection Next the king required 
their aid to put down the dangerous and unlawful piactice of “maintenance 
The reader will lecollecl that by “maintenance^’ was understood an asso- 
ciation of individuals under a chief, w^hose lively they w’ore, and to w^hom 
they bound tluiiiselves by oaths and pionnsos, for the purpose of main- 
taming by force the private quarrels of the chief and the members Hence 
the course of justice w^as obstructed, jurois wTre intimidated, and offenders 
escaped with impunity Hence also (and this it w^as that chiefly provoked the 
hostility of the king) powerful nobleiiKii WTre furnished with the means of 
raising forces at a short wMining to oppose tlie idgning prince, or to assist 
El new claimant 

In the preceding iiaihament an oath had b(‘(‘n r(‘quiied from the lords, 
ind was ordered to be takdi by the commons in ejich county, tliat they would 
aot keep in their service men openly cursed, or murdeiers, or felons, or out- 
laws , that they would not retain persons by indentures, or give liveries con- 
trary ^ law , and that they W’ould not make riots or maintenances, nor oppose 
the dui execution of the king’s Wilts In the present it wiis enacted that 
the chancelter, treasurer, and keeper of the privy seal, or two of them, with 
me bishop, one temporal peer, and the chief judges of the King’s Bench and 
uommon Pleas, should ha\e authority to call beloie them persons accused 
3f having offended in any of these points, and to jAinish the guilty, as if they 
!iad been convicted by the ordinary course of justice 

It appears from the acts of the council that in cases of laeach of the peace 
3ommitted, or of coinliinations likely to lead to such breach, fonned by 
persons wdiose rank and pow'er screened them from the ordinary pursuit of 
justice, it had been the custom for the king to call such indi^yduals before 
jhe council, where contending parties w^re reconciled, the guiltf punished, 
ind the suspected compelled to give secuiity for their good behaviour This, 
vhich might be called the criminal jurisdiction of the council, was transferred 
jO the new court now erected, wdiich, however useful it may have proved at 
ts origin, was gradually converted into an engine of intolerable oppression. 
!)ther privy counsellors besides those named in the act, even peers not privy 
iounsellors, were called in to sit as judges, the limits of their jurisdiction, 
is fixed by statute, were extended till they included libels, misdemeanours, 

’0“ the Frida> before the coronation fourteen gentlemen were (rented knights of the 
Bath On the Sf tuf Ja\ ^he <nie^»n went in procession from tlie Tower to Westminster She 
nras dresseci, according to Leiand.^ in w'hite cloth of gold of damask, with a mantle of the 
lame furred with ermine *'Her faire velow hair hung downe pleyne byhvnd W bak, with a 
;alle of pipes over it” On he^ bead was a circle of gold ornamented with precious stones 
in this dress she was borne through the city reclining in a litter with a canopv of cloth of gold 
:amed over her bu four knights of the bodv Several caiAvees, and four baronesses on 

palfre,^ followed Oir the Sunday she was crowned, and afterwards dinp d in the hall. 
The iMv Cathariae Grey and Mistress Ditton went under the table, and sate at her feet 
vhile Uie countesses of Oxford and Rivers knelt on each side, and at certeyne tvmys helde 
i kerchief byfor her grace ” The king viewed both the (y^ronation and the dinner ffbm 
lehind a lattice 
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and contempts , and the power of pronouncipg that judgment on delinq^Mte 
to which they would have been liable if theyj|had befin convicted 
<lue course of law/’ grew in practice into a power of punishing at discretion, 
and with a severity which provoked the curses and hatred of all classes of 
men. This court was caUed the court of the Star Chamber, from the acci- 
dental decorations of the room in which it usually sat. 

Henry was careful to cultivate the fnendship which subsisted between 
him and the king of Scots To cement it the more firmly. Foxe, bishop of 
Durham, had Ix^n sent during the summer to Edinburgh ; and a mutual agree- 
ment had been made that James, who had lost his consort, the dau^hto of 
the king of Denmark, should marry Elizabeth, the queen dowager of En^and, 
and ^at his two sons should also marry two of her daughters. Days were 
even appointed for the meeting of ambassadors to fix the marriage settlements : 
but the project was inUTruptod by the rebellion of the Scottish lords, and 
finally defeated by the death of James, who, after losing the battle of Canglor, 
in June, 1488, was murdered at Beaton Mill during his flight Tliough Henry 
grieved for the death of his friend, he was anxious to maintain the relations 
of amity \Mth his successoi, and therefore, as the truce might be said to have 
terminated at the death of James, he ratified it anew iii the following month. 
Thus was peace continued between the two crowns for the space of eleven 
yeais — an unusual duration, prepaiative of that harmony which, after centu- 
ries of rapine and bloodshed, was at last happily established.^*^ 


WAK AMTII FKAXCK 

The period had arrived when t he foreign policy of England was to assume 
a very diffeieiit charactei from that of the feudal times. It was no longer a 
question whether proMnees of France should belong to the English crown, 
and costly wars be undertaken that English nobles should be lords in Nor- 
mandy and Poitou But England could not separate herself from the affairs 
of the Continent , and her internal admmistratioii had still an almost inevitable 
relation to foreign alliances and foreign quarrels The principal European 
monarchies having become, to a great extent, consolidated, the policy of 
each govenuiient was conducted upon a broader scale than that of disturbing 
a nation stimulating a revolt of petty princes against their suzerain. The 
contests for dominion were now to be betw^een kingdom and kingdom 

The schemes of rival princes for accessions of territory, or preponderance 
of influence through intermarriages, were to raise up political combinations 
amongst other states, whose sovereigns, armed with the powers of war and 
peace, would carry on their diplomacy, chiefly accordmg to their own personal 
views of what was necessary for aggrandisement or secunty In England, 
where the ambition of the monarch was limited by the power of parliament to 
give or withhold supplies, the disposition to rush into distant quarrels was in 
some degree regulated and restrained King Henry pursued a cautious 
and almost timid policy in his foreign relations It was® fdttunate for the 
material phogiess of the country that, in the complicated questions of Euro- 
pean supremacy which were ansmg, he followed the direction of his own 
subtlety, rather than hd promptings of the national spirit He taxed his 
people foftthe ostentatian of war, and then put th^ subsidies into his own 
purse. 

» Henry VII had the s^ngest obligations of gratitude to the duke of*Brit- 
tany, whqji^ sheltered ninj in his period of exile and povg^ty. The duk^ 
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Francis was advanced in years, Charles VIII of France was in the flush of 
youth, with a sort of rash chiviJrous spint, which was mixed up with the same 
love of secret policies as belonged to his intriguing father. During the period 
of his tutelage under a regency, a quarrel had arisen between the governments 
of Brittany and France, and war was declared against Brittany. That 
country was distracted by rival parties, the chief object of contention being 
who should marry Anne, the rich heiress of Francis, and thus be ruler of the 
duchy after his death Theie w^ere several candidafes for this prize. The 
French government thought it a favourable time to enter upon a war, for 
the real purpose of preventing the marriage of the Breton heiress to either 
of hA* suitors, and for tiic annexation of Biittany to France 

Henry VII was apfiealed to for assistance by both parties in the contest 
The sympathies of England went w^th the w'eaker state in this struggle Henry 
would declare for neither, but offe'red himself as a mediator. Charles VIII 
carried w^ar into Brittany, and besieged the duke in his capital of Rennes. 
Henry, meanwhile, had been employed in his natural vocation of statecraft, 
promising assistance to the friend of his adversity, but never rendering it, 
asking his parliament for means to resist the dangerous aggrandisement of 
France ; and, having obtained a giant of tw^o-fifteenths, concluding an armistice 
with Charles By the end of 1488, wdien Francis of Brittany had died, his 
country w^as overrun by the French 

Henry was iiow^ compelled to do something He promised an English army 
to the orphan princess Anne, and at the same time he contrived to let Charles 
understand that if the English people compelled him into war, his troops 
should act only on the defensive At the beginning of 1489 he again went to 
parliament, and demanded an aid of a hundred thousand pounds Seventy- 
five thousand were granted to him He raised a force of six thousand archei-s 
. and sent them to Brittany, according to his engagement with Anne that this 
force should serve in her cause for six months The French king knew pre- 
cisely what this meant; avoided any engagement with the English, who as 
carefully kept out of his way, and at the end of six months the little army 
returned home 

Meanwhile the crafty king leanied that it w^as somewhat unsafe to play 
these tricks of cunning with the English people , for a violent insurrection had 
broken out in the northern counties, to resist'4he payment of the tax raised 
for this mockery of war “This, no doubt, says Bacon, “proceeded not 
simply of any present necessity, but much by reason ot the old numour of 
these countries, where the memory of King Richard was so strong that it 
lay like lees in the bottom of men’s hearts, and if the vessel w^as but stirred 
it would come up.” Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, who had betrayed 
Richard on Bosworth Field, enforced the payment of the subsidy “A harsh 
business was fallen into the hands of a harsh man,” and the revolted people 
murdered him As a general movement, the insurrection was soon suppressed 
by the earl of Surrey The tax had not yielded what was expected, and m 
1490, the king again jkrent to parliament for further aid to carry on the pre- 
tended war. ^ ^ 

He was again at his favourite work of diplomacy, entering into alliances 
with Ferdinand of Spain, and Maximilian, king of the Romans, for the alleged 
puipose of restraining t^e growing power of France, but each having a'private 
and special objeef. Maximilian wanted the princess Anne and th^ duchy of 
Brittany; Ferdinand aimed at the restitution of Rousillon; all that Henry 
sought was to get money wherever he could, either as a bribe from France or 
‘as a repajrmen^ of expenses from Anne Maxipailfen was the nigst open of 
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time rdyal schemeis. He gave manful assistanoe to ilie oppraased 
and tha princess entered mto a contract of jptrria^ with him. C3iax||lr m 
France now put forward his pretensions to thenand of the lady. The contract 
void, he said, because Brittany was a fief of France, and the lord could 
control the marriage of an heiress who was his vassal. This argument was 
supported by the emphatic presence of a French army; and the princess, 
who resisted till resiat^ce was no longer possible, was forced into a marriage 
which she hated, and ihto the conclusion of a treaty which placed the province, 
so long indei)endent, under the French dominion 

Whilst those events were ripening, Henry had been employing the pi^noe 
of war as a reason for extorting money under the system of l^evoleiMM/' 
which had been annulled by the parliament of Richard. In October, 1491. 
he proclaimed his intention of punishing the French king. He again obtainea 
a large grant from his faithful lords and commons, and procured several laws 
to be passed which gave encouragement to the prosecution of a war which had 
become a national object But, having got the raopey and encouraged many 
knights and nobles in raising men, he still delayed any active measures of 
apparent hostility through the spring, summer, and autumn of 1492. 

At length, in October, he landed at Calais with a well-appointed army, 
and investf;d Boulogne with twenty-five thousand infantry and sixteen hun- 
dred cavalry The old military spirit of England was again predominant. 
But, for throe months picvious to this costly parade, the wily king had been 
negotiating a peace' with Charles of Fiance, and it appears in the highest 
degree }>robable that the tn^aty was actually signed when the English forces 
landed Henry called a council within a veck after his landing, anrf^laid 
before them a rough draft of a treaty [the treaty of Etaples] offered by France, 
whicli hLs subser\ient ministers advised him to sign This was a public in- 
strument, by which peace was concluded between the two crowns There* 
was another document, a private one, by which Charles w^as to pay a himdred 
and forty-nine thousand pounds ^ to the money-making king of England. The 
advisers of Henry were handsomely bribed, as well as their master. The half- 
ruiiied chiefs of the expedition had no course but that of venting useless 
execrations on their dissembling and rapacious sovereign, who, Bacons says, 
“did but traffic in that war to make his return in money.*' 

Henry, however, had a mofive for pacification, which was even more im- 
perative than his avarice Charles of France had a guest at his court, who, 
if the king of England were really to become an enemy in earnest, might be 
let loose to work more damage to the house of Tudor than any failure in open 
warfare One who called himself Richard, duke of York, was in Fran^ 
acknowled^d as the rightful heir to the English throne, and surrounded with 
a guard of honour and other demonstrations of confidence and respect. When 
Heniy^ had concluded the pacification, the French kmg commanded this 
Richard to leave his dominions The peace was welcome to both kings, savs 
Bacon, to Henry, for that it filled his coffers, and that he foresaw, at that time, 
a storm of inward troubles coming upon him, which%pregently after broke 


^ Qa'rdnert gives the sum as 620,000 crowns due from Anne for Henry's services dIus 
pension due Edward IV from Ix)uis XI— a total of 750 000 cid^ • 
^bemg equivalent to the present purchasing poww^lS^Sm 
ofTi Gairdner gives Henry high jfrww for mainti^^ 
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forth/^ These “ inward troubles” form the subject of one of the most curious 
and controverted passages of English history — the story commonly kno\^m 
as that of Perkm Warbeck »» 


THE IMPOSTURE OF PERKIN AVARBECK 

About the time when Henry published his intention of making war against 
France a merchant vessel from Lisbon cast anchor in the cove of Cork Among 
the passengers was a youth, wdiorn no person knew, about tw^enty years of 
age, of handsome features and coui tly deportment ^ 1 1 \\ as soon rumoured that 
he was Richard, duke of York, the second son of Edw^ard IV , but how^ Ins birth 
was ascertained, oi in what manner he accounted foi his escajH^ from the 
Tower wdicn Edw^ard V was murdered, oi wLere he had lived during the last 
seven years, though questions which must have been asked, are secrets w^hich 
have never been explained To such inquiries, how^ever, he gave answers 
which satisfied the credulity of his friends, and as the English settlers were 
w^armly attached to the house of Y^ork, O’Water, the late mayor of Cork, 
easily induced the citizens to declare in his favour An attempt was even 
made to secure the assistance of the earl of Kildare, and of his kinsman the earl 
of Desmond, foimcily the great supporters of the White Rose The latter 
declared in favour of Perkin , the former, who had lately been disgraced by 
Henry, returned an ambiguous but courteous answTr 

Xhe adventurei had yet no apparent reason to b(' displeascnl with his 
reception, wdien he suddenly accepted an invitation from the ministers of 
Charles VIII to visit France, and place himself und(‘i the piotection of that 
monarch He was received by the king as the n‘al duke of Y"oik, and the 
‘ rightful heir to the English tlirone I or his gr(‘atoi security a guaid of honoui 
was allotted to him under the command of the loid of Concn'ssault , and the 
English exiles and out!aw%s, to tlu* numbei of one hundn'd, offered him their 
services by their agent. Sir Geoige Nevil Heniy wjis perj)l(‘xed and alarmed 
He hastened to sign the peace with the French inonaich, and (’'liarles instantly 
ordered the adventurer to (juit his dominions This onUa betiays the real 
object of the countenance wdiich had been gi\(‘n to his pnd-ensions , jierhaps 
it may explain wdiy be made his appearance at that particular pei lod Leaving 

France, he soliciU*d the piotection of Margan't, the dowager duchess of Bur- 
gundy, w^ho received him w ith joy, appointed him a guard of thirty Bailierdiers, 
and gave him the suiname of “Tlie White Rose of England ” Her conduct 
revived the alarm of the king and the hopes of his enemies ^ Could the aunt, 
it was asked, be deceived as to the identity of her nephew‘s Or would so 
virtuous a princess countenance an impostor? 

Henry spared neither pains nor expense to unra^el the mystery His 
agents were distributed through the towTis and villages of Flanders, and 
valuable rew^ards w^cre offered for the slightest information The Yorkists 
were equally acti’^ fl’heir secret agent. Sir Robert Clifford, was permitted to 
see “the White Rose,” and to hear from the pretender and his aunt the histor}^ 

^ Bacon 0 has described him os of fine countenance and shape, “but more than that, 
he had such a crafty and hcwitchinp fashion, both to mo\e pity and to induce belief, as was 
like a kind of fascin^ion or«enchantment to those that saw him or heard him ” • ^ 

P Says Bacon, "The news came blazing and thundering over into Englmid that the 
duke of York was sufe alive "] • 

P It was claims that it was she w^ho taught him the intimate details of royal life by 
« which he convinced many of his story But Gairdnerb points out that he playra the part 
well before he vis^Jed her ] ^ 
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of his adventures. He assured his employers in England t^t chflU of 
the new duke of York was indisoutable , whde the royal emissaries reported 
that his real name was Perkm Warbeck ; that he was born of resp^table 
parents in the city of Toumay ; that he hiul fi^uented the company the 
English merchants in Flanders, and had some time before sailed from Middel- 
burg to Lisbon m the service of Lady Brompton, the wife of one of the out- 
laws With this clue Henry was satisfied, and July 13th, 1493, despatched 
Sir Edward Poymngs and Dr. Warham as his ambassadors to the archduke 
Philip, the sovereign of Burgundy, to demand the surrender, or, if that could 
not be obtained, the expulsion of Warbeck An answer was ultimately re- 
turned that Philip, through friendship lor the king, would abstain from afford- 
ing aid Uy liLs enemy, but that he could not control the duchess, who was 
absolute mistress w^ithin the lands of her dower Henry, to manifest his dis- 
pleasure, wiUidre\\ the mail of English cloth from Antwerp to Calais, and 
strictly piohibited all intercourse between the two countries 

(lifford, and Barley his a.ssociah‘, had gone to Flanders, as the envoys of 
the Yorkists, otluTs, spies in (he pay of Henry, repaired to Brussels under 
the pretence of testifying their attachment to the new duke of York These, 
the momcMit they had w oi iikmI themselves into the confidence of the adventurer, 
betrayi'd to the king all his secrets, w'lth the names of his partisans. The 
consecpience was, that on the same day the lord Fitzwater, Sir Simon Mount- 
ford, Sii Thomas Thwaites, Itobeit Ratcliff(», William DautK'iiey, Thomas 
Cressemei, Thomas Atvood, and se\eral clergymen, weie apprehended on 
the charge ol high tieason Then coiiespondence with the friends of the 
pretendd m Flanders was considered a suftici(‘nt })ioof of their guilt, andjill 
received judgment of death Mountioid, Thwaites, and Ratcliffe suffered 
immediately, Lord Fitzw’ater was impnson(‘(l at ('alais, W’here three years 
later lie forf(*iU‘d liis life by an unsuccessful attempt to eijeapc^ The rest 
wTre pardonc'd , but this act of vigour astonished and dismayed the unknown 
friends of the adventurer, many of wdioin, conseioas of then guilt, and sensible 
that their associates had been Iietrayed, fled foi seeuiity to the different 
sanctuaries 

There remained, howev(‘i, one who, wdiile he flatteied himself that he 
possessed a high place in the royal favoui, had Ix'en secretly marked out for 
destruction Aftei the iestivities of Christmas, Henry rejiaired with his 
court to the Tower Clifford, whose' fidelity had been corrupted by promises 
and pre^sents, arri\eJ from Flanders, w^as intiodiieed t^) the king m coun- 
cil, and on his knevs obtained a full pardon Being exhorh'd to prove his 
lepentance by diseovering what he knew^ of the conspiracy, he accusecl the 
lord chamberlain, Sii William Stanley The king refused to give credit to the 
charge To Sir William he was indebted Ixith for his crown and his life At 
the battle of Bosworth, w'hen he was on the point of sinking under the pressure 
of the enemy, that nobleman had rescued him from danger, and had secured 
to him the victory But Clifford repeated the accusation with greater boldness, 
and the prisoner ccinfesst'd the tiuth of the charge, 014 that confession he was 
arraigned and condemned at Westminster , and after a decen If interval suffered 
the punishment of decapitation 

His death gave rise to contradictory reports By some it was said tha^ 
he baa supplied the pretender with money; by others, according to Polydore 
Vergil, « 4hat when he was solicited to declare for him, helmd replied - "Were 
I sure that he w^as the son of Edward, I would never fight against nun.” 1 Thid 

* Aadr6 f Bays that he not only sent money to the pretender, but tUum tutan et in 
regnum addwere yromxierat Th| indictment charges him with having ^nsented to the mS« 
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at least is probable^ that unless he had been really entangled in the conspiracy, 
Henr3r womd never have preceded to the execution of a nobleman to whom 
he was under so many obligationij , but the general opinion of the kmg’s avarice 
provoked a suspicion that the enormoas wealth of the prisoner was the chief 
obstacle to his pardon By his death, plate and money to the value of forty 
thousand pounds, with lands to the amount of three thousand pounds a year, 
devolved to the crown A reward of five hundred pounds had already been 
given to Clifford, but he was never afterwards trusted by Henry. 

Three years had now elapsed since the pretender first set forth his claim , 
and yet, during that long interval, he had never made any attempt to establish 
it by legal pi oof, or to enforce it by an appeal to the sword This protracted 
delay, the accounts which had been published ol his country and parentage, 
the punishment of his friends in England, and the pacification of Ireland, 
made his cause appeal desperate, and both the Flemish, whose commerce 
had been suspended on his account, and the archduke, whose treasury suffen^d 
from the deficiency of the customs, Ijegan to complain of the countenance 
which he had hitherto received from the duchess Margaret In this emergency 
he sailed from the coast of Flanders with a few hundreds of adventurers 
attached to his fortunes, and, while Henry \vas on a visit to his mother at 
Latham, in Lancashire, made a descent, July 3rd, 1405, m the neighbouihood 
of Deal 

But the inhabitants, either believing him an impostor, or urged by the 
fear of incurring the loyal displeasure, attacked the invaders, made one 
hundred and sixty-mne prisoners, and drove the rernamdei into their boats 
AH the captives were hanged by the order of Henry, some in London, and 
others in different parts of tlie coast Waibeck, despaiimg of success m 
Endand, sailed to Ireland, and with the aid of the eail of Desmond laid siege 
Xo Waterford Sir Edward Poynings was lord deputy for Heniy, duke of 
York, the king’s second son, only four V(\ars of age He immediatdy laised 
the royal standard, hastened to Waterf(*i(l, July 23rd, and compelled Peikin 
to flee with the loss of three of his ships This second failure extmguished 
the hopes of the adventurer, it was some consolation to him that he had 
still the good foitune to n'gain his forinoi asylum 


TARLUMENTS IN ENGLVND AND IRELAND, M95 

I 

Henry now' thought it expedient to summon paihainents both in Ireland 
and England In the Irish paihament statutes w'ero enacted to free the 
lower classes of inhabitants from the grievous impositions of co 3 me and livery , 
to break the pow'er of the great lords by the prohibition of maintenance , to 
preserve the English ascendancy within the pale by the revival of the statutes 
of Kilkeiyiy ^ and to provide for the good government of the English domain 
by riving to all statutes “ lately made in England, and belongmg to the public 
wefd of the same,” the f^rce of law' in Ireland As the people had been harassed 
by frequent pai4iaAents, in which ordinances were repeatedly made for the 
sole profit of the chief governor, or of the party w'hich he espoused, it W’as 
^acted that for the future no parliament should be holden till the king had 
been informed by^ the lieutenant and council of the necessity of the» sfi^e, 

flion of Clifford, and promised to receive and aid such persons as Clifford should fend to hun 
^th ^nvate sip * 

* Tiiat forbidding the use of the Irish language was excepted ; a proof that the English 
•ittlers had by this tune generally adopted it 
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and of the acts intended to be passed in it, and had preybusly giv)^ hia'H|iikw 
and approbsktion under the great seal. In theiK provisions the deputy appAiB 
to have had no other object than the welfare m the state ; but he was tEought 
to have been swayed by private considerations in the act of attainder which 
he procured against the wl of Kildare, his family, and adherents. Henry, 
however, whose object it was to strengthen his interest in the sister island, 
accepted the apology oflFered by Kildare and received him again to favour. 
The earl of Desmond, whose guilt was less ambi^ous. had previously miih 
mitted, had given one of his sons as a hostage for his liaelity, and had ^en a 
second time the oath of allegiance A free pardon was afterwards n^ted 
to the rest of the natives, with the exception of Lord Barry and O^ater, 
and tranquillity was fully restored in the island 


FURTHER RESULTS OF WARBECK’s REPITU3E 

In the Engksh parliament a bill of attainder was passed, at the king’s 
request, against twenty-one gentlemen who had suffereil, or had been con- 
demned, for their adhesion tr; the pretender The other acts of the session 
were to ratify the peace of Etaples, according to one of the articles of the 
treaty , and to enact the penalty of forfeiture against all jxjrsons holding fees, 
annuities, or offices fiom the crown (and to these were afterwards added all 
possessing lands, hereditaments, and honours by letters patent), who should 
neglect to attend in person the king in his wars. But the nation had now 
grown weary of civil dissension The extinction or beggary of so many noble 
and opulent families had proved a useful lesson to the existing generation; 
and men betrayed a reluctance to engage in contests m which they Knew from 
experience that they must either gain the ascendancy, or lose meir lives or^ 
their fortunes To obviate these disastrous consequences a statute was made, 
declaring that no one who should attend on the king and sovereign lord for 
the time being, to do him faithful service in the wars, should hereafter, on 
that account, whatever might be the fortune of battle, be attainted of treason 
or incur the penalty of forfeiture That this act might be set aside by 
the avarice or the resentment of a successful competitor was indeed evident, 
yet it was perhaps the Ixjst remedy that could be devised for the evil ; and a 
hope was cherished, both from the reasonableness of the measure, and from 
the benefits which it promised to all parties, that it would be generally 
respected 


THE GREAT INTER(X)URSE 

The repulse of Warbeck in his late expedition, and the complaint of the 
Flemish merchants, induced the archduke to solicit a reconcilation with Henry ; 
and, after a few conferences between their respective e^jvoys, February 24tn, 
1496, the “great treaty of commerce between England anerthe Nethenand^” 
was simed By it every facility was afforded to the trade of the two countries; 
but there was appended^ to it a provision, which from this period Henry 
msertedpin every treaty with forei^ sovereigns, that each of the contracting 
parties should banish from his dominions the known enemieS of the other ; 
to preclude the possibility of evasion it was expressly stipubkted that Philip 
^ould not permit the duchess to aid or harbour the kb^’s rebels, but should 
deprive her ^ her domaiift if ^she acted in oppositioii to inis engagement. ^ 
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WARBECK’s invasion. and the CORNWALL UPRISING, 1496 

c 

r 

Warbeck could no longei lemaui in Flanders He sailed to Cork, but 
the Irish refused to venture their lives in his service From Cork he passed 
to Scotland, and exhibited, it is said, to the king, recommendatory letters 
from Charles VIII and hus friend the duchess of Burgundy James received the 
adventurer with kindness, saying that whosoever he might be, he should 
not repent of his confidence in the king of Scotland Afterguards by adVice 
of his council he paid to him the honours due to the prince whose character 
he had assumed , and to evince the sincerity of his friendship, gave to him in 

marriage his near relation, the lady 
Catheime Gordon, daughter of the earl 
of Huiitlv 

This sudden improvement in the 
foitune of the adventurer renewed the 
jc'alousy and apprehensions ol the king^ 
who had goo(l reason to suspect the 
enmity of James That prince, fifteen 
years of age, had been placed on the 
throne by the murdeieis ol his father, 
a faction hostile to the interests of 
England , and Ht'iiiy had in consequence 
entered into engag(‘ments with a party 
ol the Scottish nobles, their opponents, 
who undoitook to seize the person of 
the young sovereign, and to conduct 
him to London Now, howTVor,To\e, 
bishoj) of Duiharn, was commissioned 
to open a negotiation, and to tempt the 
fidelity of James wnth the offer of an 
English princess in marriage But he 
listened rather to the suggestions of 
lesentment or ambition, and demanded 
iis the price of his forbearance terms 
to wLich the king refused his assent. 
Foxe w’lLs followed by Conciessault, as ambassadoi from the FiVnch mon- 
arch, wdio pioposed that all subjects of dispute between the two kings 
should be referred to the decision of Ins sovereign , and w’hen that was 
refused, offered him one hundred thousand ciowns for the person of the 
adventuier, to be sent a captive into France The bribe w^as indignantly 
rejected by James, w^ho coined his plate into money, obtained a small supply 
from the duchess of Burgundy, and engaged to place the pretender on the 
throne, on condition that he should recene as the rew^ard of his services the 
town of Berwick, ancl the sum of fifty thousand marks in two years. 

Warbeck hffd ftiustered under his standard fourteen hundred men, outlaw's 
from all nations; to these James added all the forces it wns in his power to 
► raise; and the combined army crossed the borders in the depth of winter,, 
and when no pr^aration had been made to oppose them They w^re pre- 
ceded by a proclamation, in which the adventurer styled himself Ricnard, 
by the grace of fiod kmg of Endand and France, lord of Ireland, and prince 
pf Wales. It narrated in gener^ terms his escape from the Tow^r, his wan- 
•derings in foreign countries, the usurpation of “Jeffry Tydder,”^he attempts 
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to debauch the fidelity of hie confidants, Ae execution and attainder 
friends In England, and the protection which ^e had received from tne Kng 
of Scots. He was now in England, accomp^ied by that monarch, for the 
purpose of reclaiming his right, and James, whose only object was to assist 
him, had engaged to retire the moment that he should be joined by a com- 
petent number of natives. He therefore called on every true Englishman 
to arm in his cause , and promised to the man who should " take or distress 
Henry Tydder” a reward proportioned to Ins condition, ^‘so as the most low 
and simplest of degree should have for his labour one thousand pounds in 
money, and lands to the yearly value of one hundred marks to him and his 
heirs forever '' But the proclamation had no effect The novelty of 
thing had worn away, and not a sword was unsheathed m favour of the wMte 
rose The Scots, to console their dLsapj)ointment and to repay themselTfes 
for their trouble, pillaged the country without mercy, and returned, laden 
with spoil, to their homes 

As soon as the intelligence of this invasion reached Henry’, he ordered 
Daubeney, the lord charnl^erlain, to raise forces, summoned a great council, 
February 13th, 1497, and afterwards a parliament, and obtained a grant of 
two-tenths and two-fifteenths In most counties the tax was levied without 
opposition , in Cornwall the people, inflamed by the harangues gf Flammock, 
an attorney, and of Joseph, a farrier, flew to arms, refused to pay their money 
for an object which, it was pretended, did not concern them, but the natives 
of the northern counties, and resolved, to the number of sixteen thousand 
men, to (h*rnand of the king the punishment of Archbishop Morton and Sir 
Reginald Cirey, the supposed originators of this unjustifiable impost The 
misguided multitude commenced their march, at Wells they were joined by 
the lord Audley, who placed himself at their head and conducted them through 
Salisbury and Winchester into Kent Opposed by the gentlemen of the 
county, he turned towards London, and encamped on Blackheath in sight 
of the capital 

But Henry had by this time been joined by most of the southern nobility, 
and by the troops that had been previously raised against the Scots On a 
Saturday (the king superstitiously believed that Saturday was his fortunate 
day) the lord chamberlain marched to attack the insurgents, while the earl 
of Oxford made a circuit to fall on their rear, and Henry, with the artillery, 
waited in St George’s Fields the event of the battle The Cornish archeVs 
defended wfth obstinacy the bridge at Deptford Strand, June 24th, but the 
moment it was forced the insurgents fled in despair Two thousand were 
killed fifU*en hunvlrod were taken Lord Audley lost his head; Flammock 
and Joseph were hanged the rest obtained a pardon from the king, and were 
aUowed to compound for their liberty with their captors on the best terms 
in their power This lenity, so unusual in Henry, was attributed by some 
to policy, and a desire to attach to his cause the men of Cornwall ; by others 
to gratitude for the life of the lord chamberlain, whom the insurgents had 
made prisoner at the commencement of the action, and had restored to liberty 
without ransom • 

While the attention of the king was occupied by the Cornish insurgents 
James again crossed the borders and laid siege to the castle of Norham, whUe 
his I^ht troops scoured the country as far as the Tees. But the earl of Surrey 
with twenty thousand men, was now hasteniiu towards the norib The 
plunderers cautiously retired as he advanced; temes abandbned the ei^; 

' Joseph, acrardug to Pblydwe Veigil," said he cared not, for Ma name would be immorUL 
m wS-voL xnc n • 
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and Surrey retaliated on the Scottish borderers the injuries which they had 
inflicted on their English nei^bours. The failure of this second exj^emtion, 
with the news of the defeat of the Cornishmen, induced the king of Scots 
to listen to the suggestion of Don Pedro Ayala, the Spanish ambassador, who 
laboured with earnestness to reconcile the two monarchs. A truce was con- 
cluded, September 30th, for seven years, and subsequently prolonged by Ayala 
to the termuiation of one year after the death of the survivor of the two 
monarchs 

The enthusiasm which had been excited by the first appearance of Watbeck 
in Scotland had long been on the decline , and about the time of the meeting 
of the commissioners, whether it was that he saw the current of public opmion 
setting against him, or hoped to profit by the troubles in Cornw^all, or had 
received a hint from his royal protector (for all these reasons have been 
assigned), he departed from Scotland with four ships and six score companions. 
He first touched at Coik, July 26th, and solicited in vain the aid of the earl of 
Desmond From Cork he directed his course across the Channel to Whitsand 
Bay, and proceeding by land to Bodmin, September 7th, unfurled the standard 
of Richard IV. The men of Coriiw^all had not acquired wisdom from their 
recent defeat Three thousand offered their services to the adventurer, and 
that number W’as doubled before he reached the city of Exeter Here he 
formed his army into two divisions, with w^hich he attt‘mpted to force his way 
by the only entrance into the city, the east and north gates From one he 
was repulsed with considerable loss, the other he reduced to ashes On the 
next morning Warbeck returned to the assault; but the loss of two hundred 
men, and the arrival of aid to the besieged from the country, induced him to 
solicit a suspension of hostilities, during w^hich he w^ithdrew his followers. 
Many of these now abandoned him , but the Cornish men advised him not to 
despair, and he had reached Taunton, wdicn he w^as apprised of the approach 
of tne royal army under the lord chamberlain, and Lord Brooke, the steward 
of the household 

On September 21st the adventurer, with great composure of countenance, 
made preparations for battle, but his heart failed him at the sight of the royal 
standard, and at midnight, leaving his followTis to their fate, he rode away, 
with a guard of sixty men, to the sanctuary of Beaulieu, in Hampshire In the 
morning the insurgents submitted to the royal mercy The ringleaders w^ere 
hanged , the crowed, on the arrival of Henry at Exeter, w^ere led, bareheaded 
and with halters round their necks, into his presence, and discharged after a 
suitable admonition, and the inhabitants of the villages in which Warbeck 
had obtained either aid or refreshment were amerced in proportionate sums 
of money to the amount of ten thousand pounds ^ 

The pretender’s wife, the lady Catherine Gordon w^ho had been left at 
Mount St Michael, submitted at the first summons When she was introduced 
to the king, according to Andr6,/ she blushed and burst into tears, but he 
relieved her apprehensions, and sent her to the queen, with whom she after- 
wards lived as an attendant, still retaining, on account of her beauty, tlie 
appellation of “‘the white rose,” which she had oiiginally derived from the 
pretensions of her husband ^ 

P Gairdner ^ speaks of this method as characteristic of Heniy VII, who tlitis obtained 
large funds, and allowing their payment m instalments kept tne guilty men undbr bond 
for good behaviour ] o 

* ** The white was afterwards mamed to Sir Matthew Cradock, and was buried 
witli him in the church of Swansea, in Wales, where their tomb and epitaph ase still to be 
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offictuary of Beaulieu the fugitive wae fepeatedfy temoted 
it by wcinisee of pardon ; and after a severe October 5th, resolved^ 

throw himself on the mercy of the conQueror.^Thc kinK did not violate hk 
word but refused to admit him into nis pre^oe. When he retunied to 
liMdon, November 27th, Warbeck rode in lus suite, surrounded by multitudes, 
who gaaed witli wonder at the man whose claim and adventures had so bug 
engitted their attention He was conducted as a spectacle through the 
prmSpal streets of the city, ordered to confine himself witliin the precincts 
of the palace, and repeatedly examined before a board of commissioners as to 
his parentage, his instructors, and his associates Whatever disclosures he 
maoe were kept secret, but he grew weary of his confinement in the p^aoe, 
and at the end of six months contrived, June 8, 1498, to elude the vigilan<» 
of his keepers The alann instantly given, patrols watched every roaB 
to the coast, and the fugitne, in despair of success, surrendered himself to 
the prior of the monastery at Sheen The monk encouraged him with the 
hopes of pardon, and by his solicitations extorted from the king a promise 
to spare the life of the suppliant 

But he was compelled to stand a whole day in the stocks at Westminster 
Hall, and the next in Cheapaide, and on both occasions to read to the people a 
confession wdiich he had signed w ith Ins own hand In this barren and unsatis- 
factory document he acknowledged that he was a native of Touniay, the son 
of John Oslx'ck and Catheiine di Faro, gave the names and professions of his 
relations, and of the persons with whom he had lived at Antwerp, Middel- 
burg, and Lisbon , and stated that on his arrival at Cork he was taken first 
for Sininel, w^ho had personated the earl of Warwick, then for an illemtimate 
son of Richard III, and lastly for the duke of York, the second son of Edward 
IV, that he w^as invited into France by Charles \TII, ‘^from France he went^ 
into Ireland, from Ireland into Scotland, and so into England It is plain 
that this confession was composed from the disclosures which he had pre- 
viously made ^ 

It describes w^ith minuteness his parentage and original occupation — points 
which Henry wished to impress on the mmtls of the people — ^but was silent 
on subjects which it might have been unpleasant or impolitic to disclose, 
his transactions with foreign princes, and the assurances of support which he 
had received from native subjects After suffenng his punishment he was 
committed to the Towner. 


EXECl TIOV OF THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENET8 


This s^nis to have I>een the age of intrigue and imposture From the 
capture of Simnel to the appearance of Warbeck, Henry had been kept in 
constant alarm by repeated attempts m favour of the earl of Warwick. Now 
that Warbeck was in prison, the rights of the earl were again brought forward 
and a peimn of the name of Ralph Wilford undertook to personate the young 
pnnee He was taught to act his part by Patrick, an Augustinian friar, and 


Dole [ Warb€ck waa an impostor Honwsc Wal- 

hifltonana Cart^ and Henry s agree 

MacFarlane* believed “that Perkin wm an impostor, bat iLt 
kSSL « proved him one “ But Andr^/ Baeon,«|[^^ lCadden,« 

numberless others, are convinced of his diahonestv: history is 

Perkin WartH^kS^elimboS^ 
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choee the county of Kent for the theatre in which he should make his first 
wpearance. As a preparato/y step, a report was circulated of the death of 
Warwick; after a short mterVal the pretender whispered m the ears of a few 
confidants that he was the earl, and soon afterwards his instructor published 
to the world the important secret m a sermon. It is difficult to conceive on 
what they could ground their hope of success Both were immediately appre- 
hended The friar was condenmed to perpetual imprisonment, Wilford, in 
March, 1499, paid with his life the forfeit of his temerity 

The real earl of "Warwick, and the pretended duke of York, were now fellow- 
pnsoners in the Tower They soon contracted a mutual friendship, wept over 
their common misfortune, and, whether it originated with themselves or was 
suggested to them by others, adopted a plan for their escape Four of the 
warders were gained over to murder the governor and conduct the captives to 
a place of security, where, if we may believe the records of their trials, Warbeck 
was to be again proclaimed by the title of Richard IV, and Warwick was to 

summon the retainers of his father 


k standard of the new kmg 

j||[/j^DH|iyHi|l Warbeck was indicted in \Wst- 

ll iBli !IA ' ' iU minster Hall as a foreignei, guilty 

5^* ^ m tieason since his landing 

I in England He received sentence 

I IPjjjffl U|w||^ jM , ^ I of death, and at the place of execu- 

fi K tion, November 16th, affirmed on 

H HPlHHBiPffsiBHfWn ^ (^ying man the truth 

' I filling every particular contained in 

, I ' 111 '' ! his original confession With him 

f liilW™ ' I '! i" ' '' ' ' suffered his first adherent O’Water ; ' 

' S'* vK '' I '' " I and both, expressing their regret 

TuDoa Hinge ™po.sture, asked forglve- 

ne.ss of the king Before their 
punishment the earl of Warwick 
was arraigned at the bar of the house of lords Of his own accord he 
pleaded guilty , the earl of Oxford as lord steward pronounced judgment , 
and after a few days Henry signed the warrant for the execution of tne last 
legitimate descendant of the Plantagenets whose pietensions could excite 
the jealousy of the house of Tudor Warwick ow'ed his death to the restless 
officiousne.ss of his friends, who by repeated attempts had contmeed Henry 
that the existence of the earl was incompatible with his own safety Still it 
will be difficult to clear the king from the guilt of shedding innocent blood. 
This victim of royal suspicion had been confined from childhood for no other 
crime than his birth Certainly he w'as justified m attempting to recover 
his liberty Had he even been guilty of the other part of the charge, his 
youth, his ignorance, his simplicity, and the peculiar circumstances of his 
situation, ought to have saved him from capital punishment The whole 
nation lamente^l his fate , and to remove the odium from the king, a report, 
probably false, was circulated that Ferdinand of Spam had refused to bestow 
his daughter Catherine on the prince of Wales as long as so near a claimant 
of the house of York was alive Catherine herself had been told of the 
report and in ^he following reign was heard to observe that ^e (Jbu^d never 
expect much happiness from her union with the family of '^ludor, if t^t 
union had beefi purchased at the price of royal and innocent blood. 
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THB BCOTCH MABRIAQE RJLATTONS 

From this period the ambition of Henry was no more alanned by pre- 
tenders to the crown, nor his avarice distressed by the expense of foreign 
expeditions ^ The principal events of hia reign during the tra years of tran- 
quillity which preceded his death may be comprised under the two heads, 
of his treaties with other powers, and his expedients to amass money. 

Henry was not less careful than the French monarchs to preserve the 
alliance b(‘twcen the two crowns Naples was converted into a province of 
the F'rench monarchy But it was loSt with the same rapidity with which it 
had been won The ])ope, the king of the Romans, the king of Castile, the 
duke of Milan, and the republic of Venice entered mto a league, by which they 
guaranteed to each other their rejspective dominions, and Charles was com- 
pelled to abandon his conquest The next year Henry acceded to the general 
confederacy In 140S Charh's dietl, and was succeeded by Louis XII. That 
prince, who inherited the iiassion of his predecessor for the conquest of 
Naples, cheerfully ratified the treaty of /itaples, and bound himself by the 
most solemn oaths to pav the* remainder of the debt 

The truces be‘tw(‘(‘n England and Scotland, though frequently renewed 
and enforced with menaces and punishments, were but ill observed by the 
fi(*rce and turbulent inhabitants of the borders, and a w^ar must have ensued 
had not th(' English monarch been as phlegmatic as the Scottish was irritable 
Fo\e, bisluip of Durham, fiist wrote to James, and afterwards visited him at 
the abho} of M(‘lrose, SeptemlxT 2nd, 1496, and so successful were the address 
and eloquence of that prelate, that the king offered, what he had formerly 
lefused, to many Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry By the English 
prince the off(*r w^as most joyfully accepted , and when some of his council 
(*\pressed a fc‘ar that then, m failure of the male line, England might hereafter 
become an appendage to the Scottish crowm, “No,” he leplied, “Scotland 
w’jll become an appendage to the English, for the smaller must follow the 
larger kingdom ” The event has verihed the prediction, and the marriage 
has been productive of more substantial benefits than Henry could probably 
foresee It has not only united the two crowns on one head, it has also con- 
tributed to unite the two kingdoms into one empire 

The parties wvre solemnly affianced to each other January 29th, 15C0, in 
the queen’s Chamber, the earl of Bothw^ell actmg as proxy for James ; tourna- 
ments wTre performed for twn days in honour of the ceremony, and to ex- 
hilarate th(' populace, twelve hogsheads of claret were tapped in the streets, 
and twelve bonfires kindled at night At the same time was concluded, 
after one hundred and seventy years of war, or of truces little better than 
w^ar, a treaty of perpetual p(*ace betw^een the two kingdoms. 

James, however, was careful that his new engagements should not interfere 
wuth the ancient alliance between Scotland and France When he swore to 
observe the treaty, he had given to Henry the usual title ofjcing of France; 
but he mstantly arose, protested that he had done it inadvertently, and 
repeated the oath with the omission of that word 

At the time of the contract the princess was but twelve years of age, and 
James •haB consented that she should remam twenty months longer under 
the rwf of her royal parents At length she departed, July 8th. 1503, from her 
grandmother’s palace at Colliweston, with a long train of ladiesTuid gentlemen, 

f* Accordinfi; to the Spanish ambassador De Puebla, the crown was now more 

eecure than it had been for five centu^es ] ^ 
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who accompanied her a mile, kissed her, and returned to the court. James 
repeatedly visited her on her progress ; and on her arrival in the neighbourhood 
of Edmburgh, mounted her palfrey and rode with her behmd him into his 
capital. The marriage ceremony was performed by the archbishop of Glasgow, 
and the Englishe lords and ladyes/' says Hall," “ returned mto their countrey, 
gevyinge more prayse to the manhoode, than to the good maner, and nurture 
of ^fland/’ 


THE SPANISH MARRIAGE 

Henr}^ had always cultivated witlT particular solicitude the alliance of 
Ferdinand, king of Castile and Aragon, and, the more strongly to cement their 
■friendship, had proposed a marriage bet\\oen his eldest son Arthur, prince of 
Wales, and Catherine, the fourth daughtc^r of the Castilian monarch. A pre- 
liminary treaty on this subject was concluded as early as the year 1492, it 
was followed in 1496 by another, according to \\hich Ferdmand promised to 
give to the prmcess a portion of two hundred thousand crowns,^ and Henry 
engaged that his son should endow her with one-thiid of his income at present, 
and one- third of the income of the crown, if he should live to wear it The 
marriage w^as postponed on account of the youth of Arthur, but when he had 
completed his twelfth year a dispensation w^as obtained to enable him to 
make the contract , and the marriage ceremony was performed in the chapel 
of his manor of Bewdley, May 19th, 1501, where Catherine was represented by 
her proxy the Spanish ambassador ^ She w^as nine or ten months older than 
Arthur, and when the latter had completed his fourteenth year, Henry de- 
manded her of her parents She parted from them at Gionada, traversed 
Spain to Corunna, and landed at Plymouth, October 2nd, 1501, after a weari- 
some and boisterous voyage 

The king met her at Dogmersfield, wdiere she renew’ed to Arthur the con- 
tract which had been made by her proxy , the marriage ceremony w^as per- 
formed m St Paulas , and at the door of the cathedral, and in the presence of 
the multitude, Arthur endow^ed her with one-third of his property The king 
spared no expense to testify his joy by disguisings, tournaments, and banquets 
and several of the nobility, lo flatter the monarch, indulged in a magnificence 
w^hich proved ruinous to their families The abilities of Aithur, the sweetness 
of his temper, and his proficiency in learning, ^ had gained him ^e affection 
of all who knew^ him , and his bride, by her beauty, modesty, and accom- 
plishments, became the object of general admiration The castle of Ludlow, 
in Shropshire, w^as assigned for their residence, their court represented in 
miniature the court of their royal parent, and the prince amidst his vassals 
was instructed by his council m the rudiments of government. But the 
weakness of his constitution sank under the rigour of the season, perhaps 
under the prevailing epidemic called the sweating sickness ; and the hop)es of 
the nation w^ere unexpectedly blighted by his premature death in the fourth 
month after tiscnarriage, April 2nd, 1502 

* The Spanish crown was worth is 2d English 

r* “Never,'' savs Von Ranke, “was a more eventful marriage concluded “1 ^ 

* Besides the piost eminent crammanans, he had studied “ in poetno, Hotnei^ Virgil, 

Lucan, Qvid, Silius, Plautus, and Terence, in oratone, Tullies offices, ^isljjjea, pa^oxes, 
and Q^untilian; in histone, Thucydides, Livte, Cssar’s Commentanea, Suetonms, Tacitus, 
Pliuhis, Valerius Maximus, Salust, and Eusebius Wherein we have been particular, to signifie 
what authors were then thought fit to be elementary and ruffimentall unto prmees.”— B|^dd,« 
who quotes a manuscript of Andr^,f the preceptor of Arthur « 





THB iasm< m 

The intelligence vas first opened to tte king Iqr his confeMtf. Bewlt 
for the queen, who, seeing him oppressed with Sjtnrow, ''besought his graee tut 
he would first after God rememoer ttie weaR of his owne noble peison, the 
comfort of his realme and of her. She then saied, that my ladie his mother 
had never no more children but him onely, and that God bis naoe bad 
ever preserved him, and brought him where that he was. Over that, howe 
that God had left him yet a fayre prince, two fayre princesses; and that God 
is where he was, and we are both young 3 moughe ; and that the prudence and 
wisdom of his grace spronge over all Christendome, so that it should please 
him to take this according thereunto Then the king thanked her of her good 
comfort After that she was departed and come to her owne chamber, natural 
and motherly remembrance of that great losse smote her so sorrowfull to the 
hart, that those that were about hei w^ere fame to send for the king to comfort 
her Then his grace of true gentle and faithfull love in mod hast came and 
relieved her, and showed her how wise counsell she had given him before* 
and he for his parte would thanke God for his sonn, and would she should doe 
in likewise We have transcribed this account of Henry’s conduct on so 
interesting an occasion from an anonymous contemporary manuscript, as it 
ampearo to do away the charge which has been brought against him of treating 
Elizabeth with indifference and neglect In the manuscript of Andrit and 
the journals of the herald Wnothesleyv they apjx^ar as if they entertained 
a real affection for each other, and Henry’s privy purse expenses show that he 
often made U) her pr(‘sonts of “money, jewels, frontlets, and other ornaments, 
and also paid her debts ” 

The intelligence of this event alarmed Ferdinand and Isabella, the parents 
of the young \^idow Anxious to preserve the friendship of England, as a 
counterjioise to the enmity of France, they hastened to propose a marriage 
between their daughter and her brother-m-law, Henry^ now apparent heir to 
the throne The English monarch affected to receive the communication 
with indifference, and suspended his assent, that he might ascertain whether 
a more profitable bargain might not be made wuth some other court, w^e, 
on the other hand, the Spaniard, to quicker the determination, soui^t to 
alarm the avarice of his ally by requiring the immediate return of Catherine, 
with the restoration of the one hundred thousand crowns, the half of her 
marriage portion, which had already been p%id • 

The negotiation at length was opened, but it proved as difficult to wring 
money from Ferdinand, as to satisfy the expectations of Henry; andv^ year 
ela^d before it was finally agreed that the marriage should be contiacted 
within two montl^ after the arrival of a dispensation from the pope ; that it 
should be solemnized when the voung pnnee had completed his fourteenth 
year, and that Ferdinand should previously transmit to London another 
sum of one hundred thousand crowns, the remaining half of the portion of 
Catherine The dispensation was obtained, the parties were contracted to 
each other, December 26th, 1503 but the Spanish monarch either could not 
or would not advance the money, and his English brother qpred little for the, 
delay. The prmcess, a widow, and in his custody, was an Hbstage for the 
g^dwill of her father ; and by retaining this hold on the hopes and fears of 
uie Spaniard he expected to extort n*om him concessions of still gieater 
impo^jafloe ^ 


remiwned in England she was the victim of tbopawiinony of both 
her prMpective fathCT-in-law. TTie latter gave her food only, the former no 
aetu^y complained that she had been kept for years in a^te of aacb dse- 
tttution that shp could not evenTewfid hereervazite or buy thm clothes ' 
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About ten months after the death of Prince Arthur his mother Elizabeth 
died, February 11th, 1503, at the age of thirty-seven Henry's moummg might 
be sincere , but it was short, ancFhe quickly consoled himself for his loss oy cal- 
culating the pecuniary advantages which he might derive from a second mar- 
riage ^ The late king of Naples had bequeathed an immense property to his 
widow , her presumed riches offered irresistible attractions to the heart of the 
English monarch, and three private gentlemen were commissioned to procure 
an introduction to the queen under the pretext of delivering to her a letter from 
the dowager princess of Wales In their report to the king they praised her 

person, her disposition, and her acquire- 



ments, but added the unwelcome intelligence 
that the reigning king had refused to fulfil 
the testament of his predecessor Henry’s 
passion was instantly extinguished, he cast 
ins eyes on another rich widow, Margaret, 
the duchess of Savov, and from an accident 
which he attributed to his good fortune, he 
derived a strong hope of succeeding in his suit 
On the death of Isabella, qu(*en of Cas- 
tile, November 2Gth, 1504, her husband Ferdi- 
nand surrendered the sceptic of Castile to 
his daughter Juana, the wnfe of the archduke 
Philip, but claim(‘d the regency in virtue of 
the ^m 11 of his late consort The new^ king 
and queen m the beginning of 1506 left the 
Netherlands to take possession of the Castil- 
ian throne, but tlie weathei was unta\oui- 
able, and, after struggling with adverse winds 
for more than a fortnight, they sought sheltei 
m the harbour of Falmouth It w^as in vain 
that their council objected They went on 
shore in search ol lefreshinent, and Plemy 
grasped at the opportunity of deriving advan- 
tage from their indiscretion In terms wJiich 
aclniitted of no refusal, he invited them t(j 
ms court, detained them during three months 
111 splendid captivity, and extortecWrom them 
several valuable concessions as the price ot 
their release 


Costume of Time op Henry VII Margaret of Savoy W'as the sistei of Philip, 

and that prince w^as compelled to agree to a 
marriage between her and Henry, and to fix the amount of her portion at 
300,000 crowns, each crown being equal in value to four shillings English , 
of which sum 100,000 crowns should be paid in August, and the remainder 
by equal instalments within six years Margaret w\as in the annual receipt of 
50,0(W crowns*arising from her two dowTies, as the widow of John, prince 
of Spain, and of Philibert, duke of Savoy This sum the king required to 
be settled on himself for his own use and benefit, while the princess would 
be amply indemnified by the income which she would receive as c^ue^n of 


P According tofGairdner.b Henry had, upon death of his wife, made a monstrous 
proposal to marry his daughter-in-law Catherine It deeply shocked her mother ^een 
, Isabdla, who demanded her return, but consented to the betrothal with the brother of Cath- 
erme's dead hushed 1 « ^ 
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England. Henry had formerly obtmned the ocmsent of Maximuian tppt 
Charies, the infant son of Philip, should many Mary, the younMt daughter 
of the English king. To this the captive prince, thou^ he had formerly 
refused, now gave his assent. [The marriage was confirmed by proxy Decem- 
ber 17th, 1508] . ^ ^ r 

A new treaty of commerce was negotiated between the subjects of the 
two kings, as prejudicial to the interests of the Flemish^ as it was favourable 
to those of the English merchants The king lent to the archduke on certain 
securities the sum of £138,000 towards the expense of his voyage to Spain. 


THE CAPTURE OF SUFFOLK 

Lastly, Henry demanded the surrender of an individual whom he had 
long considered the most dangerous enemy of the house of Lancaster. This 
was Eiimund, second son to the late duke of Suffolk John, earl of Lincoln, 
the eldest son, had fallen at the battle of Stoke, and had b^n attainted by 
parliament When the duke himself died, Edmund claimed the honours and 
estate of his father , but Henry persisted in considering him as the heir of his 
attainted bi other, maintaim'd that he had no claim to the forfeited property, 
and comfielled liim to acc(‘})t as a boon a small poition of the patrimony of 
liKs fatluTs, and to be content ^^lth the mfeiior title of earl It was impossible 
to ascTilie the king’s conduct to any other motive than a desire to humble a 
ii\al familv, and the earl bv his ungovernable passions soon involved himself 
in difhcultK's and danger He had killed a man who had offended him, was 
arraigned as a inuideier at the King’s Bench, and commanded to plead the 
king’s pardon His pride* could not biook tins indignity, and the court of 
his aunt, the duchess of Burguiidv, leceived the fugitive Henry, who is 
lejirescnted as desirous to inveigle him into greater indiSfcretions, prevailed on 
him to return At the marriage of the prince of Wales he vied in the splen- 
doui of his equipage, and his attentions to the royal family, with the most 
opulent and tavouied of the nobility, and then, to the astonishment of the 
public, fled a second time, with his brother Richard, to the court of his aunt. 

Henry immediately foreboded an insurrection. Sir Robert Curzon was 
d(‘spatched to act the part of a spy under the mask of friendship; and in a 
few weeks the earl’s brother, William de la Pole, the lord Courtenay, whl> had 
married on^of the late queen’s sisters, Sir William Wyndham, and Sir James 
Tvrrel, with a few others, were apprehended, May 6th, 1502 ^ I'o the firat 
two no other crime could be objected than their relationship to the fugitive, 
the other two were condemned and executed for having favoured the esc^ 
of the king’s enemy , and all were afterwards attainted by parliament. By 
this act of vigour the conspiracy, if any conspiracy existed, was suppres^ in 
Its birth , and Suffolk, left in extreme penury by the death of his aunt, after 
wandermg for a tune m Germany, had been permitted by the archduke Philip 
to reside m his dominions Henry now demanded of that prmce the surrender 
of the fugitive It was m vam that he pleaded his honour ;*htf was given to 
know that he was himself a captive, ana could only purchase his liberty by 
consenting to the captivity of the earl Compelled to yield, he exacted from 
Henry^ a promise that he would respect the life of Suffolk, and on the sur- 

P In Flaifters it was called the Intercursua Malu8 in contrast with^ predecessor, the 
IrUercursus Magnus of 1496 ] * ^ r . 

^ ^cMion, Mcording to More,® that TyrrM confess^ the murder of 

Edward V and ^ brother in thefTo^er 
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render of the fugitive was permitted to prosecute his voyage. Tlie earl was 
sent to the Tower, March 16th, 1506 Though Heniy thirsted for his blood, 
he feared to violate his engagement with Philip , but before his death he left 
an order for the execution of his victim as a legacy to the filial piety of his 
successor. The Spanish prince, on his return to nis own country, honourably 
fulfilled his engagements with Henry 

On September 23rd Philip died, and his widow Juana, in her own nght 
queen of Castile, appeared to the imagination of the king a more desirahle 
bride than Margaret There were indeed two obstacles to be sunrfDunted, 
which would have deterred any other suitor Juana laboured under a de- 
rangement of int^ellect, which rendered her incapable of giving her consent J 
and Ferdinand, her guardian, would naturally oppose any measure which 
might deprive him of the government of her dominions But Henry was not 
discouraged He relinquished the pursuit of Margaret, contended that the 
malady of Juana was only temporary, occasioned by the bad usage which she 
had received from her last husband, and trusted to his own ingenuity to remove 
the objections of her father Howevei, the malady of Juana experienced no 
abatement Henry desisted from his hopeless pursuit, and, accepting the 
apologies of Ferdinand for his delay in the payment of the marriage portion, 
concluded with him a new treaty, by which the Spanish monarch was bound 
to transmit to London ]00,(XX) crowns in four half-yeaily instalments, and 
Henry to permit the bolemiuzation of the marriage on the ariival of the last 
Two were received by the king at the appointed time, he died before the 
arrival of the third 

The king had for years been visited with regular fits of the gout His 
strength visibly wasted away, and every spring the most serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained for his life Whatevei might be the hopes' with which 
he flattered himself, his preachers did not allow him to be ignorant of his 
danger From the pulpit they admonished him of the extortion of his officers, 
and exhorted him to prepare for death by making reparation to the innocent 
sufferers Henry does not appear to have been displeased with their freedom 
He forgave all offences against the crown, with the exception of felony and 
murder, satisfied the creditors of all jieisons confined for debts under the 
amount of forty shillings , and ordered strict justice to be done to all who had 
been injured by t;he tyranny of the ministers The prosecutions, however, 
were soon revived, it was contended that no injustice could be committed 
where the coftviction w'as procured by due process of law , and several of the 
most respectable citizens in London were heavily amerced, and in default of 
payment thrown into prison Thus Empson and Dudley continued to pursue 
their iniquitous career till they w^ere arrested by the death of the king, w^ho on 
j^nl 21st, 1509, sank under the violence of his disease, the gout The anxiety 
of his mind is strongly depicted in the provisions of his will , but he might easily 
have foreseen that his injunctions for the reparation of injuries would be 
despised or eluded by a young and thoughtless successor He left three 
children : a son Henry, w^ho inherited his father’s crown, and two daughters, 
Margaret, masri^ to James, king of Scots, and Mary, afterwards the wife of 
Louis XII, king of France 

Henry VII appears to have been the first of the English kmgs since the 
accession of Henry III who confined his expenses within the limcts of his 

P The Spanish ambassador De Puebla wrote home that the English tlipught little of 
Juana's madness, a| it would not prevent her bearing children 1 Von Ranke, << however, insistB 
that Hen^ did not senously intend this marriage, meaning only to keep Spam eager withwt 
arousing France to war He quotes Henry as saying that his policy was draw a brasen 
wrall round Enarlmid/M ® 
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ineome. But the civil wans had 6we|]^ away thoee crowds of 
creditors that formerly used to betdege die dooro of the exebeiquer, an^lsiie 
revenue of the crown came to him free fronwincumbrances, ura aupnexAed 
by forfeitures. 

But if the king was economical in his expenses and eamr in die acquisi- 
tion of wealth, it should also be added that he often rewaroed with the gen- 
erosity, and on occasions of ceremony displayed the magnifioencei of a great 
monarch His charities were many and profuse. Of his bi:^din|^, his ftree 
convents of friars fell in the next reign; his chapel at Westminster still exists, 
a monument of his opulence and taste. He is said to have occasionally ad- 
vanced loans of money to merchants engaged in profitable branches of trade ; 
and not only gave the royal license to the attempt of the Venetian navi^tor 
Catot [Giovanni Gabotto], but fitted out a ship at his own expense to join in 
the voyage Cabot sailed from Bristol, discovered the island of Newfound- 
land, June 24th, 1497, crept along the coast of Florida, and returned to Eng- 
land It was the first European expedition that ever reached the American 
continent ^ 


LORI) RACOV’S ESTIMATE OF HENRY VII 

This king [to sf>eak of him in terms equal to his deserving) was one of the 
lx\st sort of ^^on(ie^s — a wonder for wise men He had parts (both in his 
\irtues and his fortune) not so fit for a commonplace as for observation. 
Certainly he \n as religious, both in his affection and observance But as he 
could sec clear (for those times) through superstition, so he would be blinded 
now and then by human policy He advanced churchmen. He was tender 
in the privilege of sanctuaries, though they WTOught him much mischief. He 
professed always to love and seek peace, and it w^as his usual preface in his , 
treaties, that when Christ came into the world peace Was sung, and when he 
went out of the world peace was bequeathed And thk virtue could not 
proceed out of fear or softness, for he was valiant and active, and therefore 
no doubt it w^as truly Christian and moral Yet he knew the way to peace 
was not to seem to be desirous to avoid wars Thgrefore would he make 
offers and fames of wars, till he had mended the conditions of peace It| was 
also much, that one that w'as so great a lover of peace should be so happy in 
war For his arms, either in foreign or civil wars, were never unfortuagte, 
neither di(J he know what a disaster meant * 

He did much maintain and countenance his laws, which (nevertheless) 
was no impediment to him to work his will For it was so handled tliat 
neither prerogative nor profit went to diminution. And yet as he would 
sometimes strain up his laws to his prerogative, so would he also let dowm his 
prerogative to his parliament For mmt and w^ars and martial discipline 
(things of absolute powder) he would nevertheless bring to parliament. Justice 
w’as well administered in his time, save where the king was party ; save aho 
that the council-table intermeddled too much with meum and tuum. For it 
was a very court of justice during his time, especially in th% beginning. But 
in that part both of justice and policy which is the durable part, and cut as it 
were in brass or marble, which is the makmg of good laws, be did excel. And 
wittuhif justice he was also a merciful prince , as in whose times there wexe 
but three qf the npbihty that suffered . the earl of Warwick, the lord chandicr* 
lain, and the lord Audley; thougib the first two were instead of numbers in 
the dislike and c^loquy the people. But there were never so great ndbel- 
lions expiata^ with so little ^lood drawn by the hand of jufi^cOi as the two 
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rebellions of Blackheath and Exeter But the less blood he drew the more be 
took of treasure ; and as some construed it, he was the more sparing in the one 
that he might be the more pr6ssmg in the other, for both would have been 
intolerable Of nature assuredly he coveted to accumulate treasure, and 
was a little poor in admiring riches 

This excess of his had at that time many glosses and interpretations 
Some thought the continual rebellions wherewith he had been vexed had 
made him grow to hate his pople , some thought it was done to pull down 
their stomachs and to keep tneni low, some for that he would leave his son a 
golden fleece, some suspected he had some high design upon foreign parts. 

But those perhaps shall come 
nearest the truth that fetch not 
their reasons so far off , but rather 
impute it to nature, age, peace, 
and a mind fixed upon no other 
ambition or pursuit whereunto 
I should add, that having every 
day occasion to take notice of 
the necessities and shifts for 
money of other great princes 
abroad, it did the better by com- 
parison set off to him the felicity 
of full coffers As to his expend- 
ing of treasure, he never spared 
chaige which his affairs required, 
and in his buildings w^as magnif- 
icent, but his rewaids were veiv 
limited So that his liberality 
w\as rather upon his own state 
and memory than upon the deserts 
of otheis He w’as of a high 
mind, and loved his owm wull and 
his owm way , as one that revered 
himself, and wxiuld reign indeed ^ 
Had he been a private man he 
w^ould have been termed proud, 
but in a wise prince, 9t was but 
keeping of distance whicli indeed 
he did tow^ards all , not admitting 
any near or full approach either 
to his power or to his secrets For he was governed by none His queen 
(notwithstanding she had piesented him wuth divers children, and with a 
crown also, though he would not acknowledge it) could do nothing wuth him 
His mother he reverenced much, heard little For any person agreeable to 
him for society (such as w’as Hastmgs to King Edward the Fourth, or 
Charles Brandon bfter to King Henry the Eighth) he had none , except we 
should account for such persons Foxe and Bray and Empson, because 
# they were so much with him But it was but as the instrument is much 

b 

P No one can understand his reign, or that of his son, or, we might add, ^ his erand- 
daugnter, Queen Elizabeth, without appreciating the fact that, however well served with 
counciUons, the sovereign was in those days always his own prime minister The Tudor policy 
all along was for the sovereim to reign indeed'*— or, m modem language, not only to reign 
•but to govern. — Q ^rdnbr bj ^ 
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with the worianan. He had nothing in him of vain-glory, but yet kept ipte 
and majesty to the height; being sensible that majesty maketh the pe^ie 
bow, but vain-i^ory boweth to them. • 

Henry’s Choice of Advisers 

He kept a straight hand on his nobility, and chose rather to advanoe 
clergymen and lawyers, which were more obsequious to him, but had less 
interest in the people , which made for his absoluteness, but not for his safety 
Insomuch as I am persuaded it was one of the causes of his troublesome reign. 
For that his nobles, though they were loyal and obedient, yet did not co- 
operate with him, but let every man go his own way He was not afraid of 
an able man, as liouis the Eleventh was Neither did he care how cunning 
they were that he did employ, for he thought himself to have the master- 
reaeh And as he chose well, so he held them up well For it is a strange 
thing, that though he were a dark prince, and mfinitely suspicious, and hiS times 
full of secret conspiracies and troubles, yet in twenty-four years’ reign he 
never put down or discomposed counsellor or near serv’ant, save only Stanley, 
the loid chamberlain As for the disposition of his subjects in general to- 
wards him. It stood thus w ith him, that of the three affections whicn naturally 
tie the hearts of the subjects to their sovereign— love, fear, and reverence — 
he had the la.-.t in height, the second m good measure, and so little of the 
first, as he was bi'holding to the other two For his pleasures, there is no 
news of them And yet by his instructions to Marsin and Stile touchmg the 
queen of Naples, it seenieth he could interrogate well touching beauty. He 
did by pleasures as great princes do by banquets, come and look a little upon 
them, and turn away 

No doubt, in him as in all men (and most of all in kuigs), his fortune wrought ' 
upon his nature, and his nature upon his fortune He attained to the crown, 
not only from a private fortune, which might endow him with moderation, 
but also from the fortune of an exiled man, which had quickened in him all 
>-eeds of observation and industry And his times being rather prosperous 
than calm, had raised his confidence by success, but almost marred his nature 
by troubles His wisdom, by often evadmg from perils, was turned rather 
into a dexterity to deliv’cr himself from dangers when they pressed him, than 
into a providence to prevent and remove them afar off And even in nature, 
the sight of his mind was like some sights of eyes— rather strong at hand t.tutn 
to carry afar off For his wit increased upon the occasion , and so much the 
more if the occasion were sharpened by danger Yet take him with all his 
defects, if a man should compare him wuth the kings his concurrents in IVance 
and Spam, he shall find him more politic than Louis the Twelfth of France 
and more entire and sincere than Ferdinando of Spain. But if you ahlll 
change Louis the Twelfth for Louis the Eleventh, who lived a litUe before, 
then^ consort is more perfect For that Louis the Eleventh, Ferdinando, 
andl Henry may be esteemed for the tres magi of kings of those ages. To con- 
clude, if this king did no greater matters, it was long of hifeisUf; for what he 
minded he compassed He was bom at Pembroke castle, and lieth buried at 
Westminster, in one of the stateliest and daintiest monuments of Europe, 
botlvfoT me chapel and for the sepulchre So that he dweUeth more rich^ 
dead, m tge monument of his tomo, than he did alive in Bichinmid or any id 
nis palaces. I could wish he did the like in this monumentfbf his faine.f 
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HALLAM ON THE OONSTITUTIONAI. EFFECTa OF TOE HEION 

It has been usual to speak of this reign as if it formed a great epoch in our 
constitution, the king having by his politic measures broken the power of 
the barons who had hitherto withstood the prerogative, while the commons 
had not yet risen from the humble station which they w^ere supposed to have 
occupied I doubt, however, whether the change was quite so precisely refer- 
able to the time of Henry \HI, and w^hether his policy has not been somewhat 
overrated In certain respects his reign is undoubtedly an era in our history. 
It began in revolution and a change in the line of descent -It nearly coincides, 
which IS more material, with the commencement of what is termed modem 
history, as distinguished from the middle ages, and with the memorable events 
that have led us to make that leadmg distinction, especially the consolidation 
of the great Euiopean monarchies, among which England took a conspicuous 
station 

But it IS not evident that Henry VII carried the authority of the crown 
much beyond the point at which Edw^ard IV had left it The stiength of the 
nobility had been grievously impaired by the bloodshed of the civil wars, and 
the attainders that followed them From this cause, or from the general 
intimidation, we find that no law’s favourable to public liberty, or remedial 
with respect to the aggressions of pow’cr, w’ere enacted, or (so far as appears) 
even proposed in parliament, during the reign of Edward lY, the first, since 
that of John, to which such a remark can be applied The commons, who had 
not always been so humble and abject as srnatterers in history are apt to 
fancy, were by this time much degenerated from the spirit they had displayed 
under Edward III and Richard ll Thus the founder of the line of Tudor 
came, not certainly to an absolute, but a vigorous prerogative, which his 
cautious, dissembling temper and close attention to business were well cal- 
culated to extend 

The laws of Henry VII have been highly praised by Lord Bacons as “ deep 
and not vulgar, not made upon the spur of a particular occasion for the present, 
but out of providence for the future, to make the estate of his people still 
more and more happy, after the manner of the legislators in ancient and 
heroical times ” But w’hen wt consider how’ very few kings or statesmen 
have displayed this prospective W’lsdom and benevolence in legislation, we 
may hesitate a little to bestow’ so raie a praise upon Henry Like the law’s 
of all other times, his statutes seem to have had no further aim than to re- 
move some immediate mischief, or to promote some particular end. One, 
however, has been much celebrated as an instance of his sagacious policy 
and as the principal cause of exalting the royal authority upon the ruins of 
the aristocracy — the statute of Fines (as one passed m the fourth year of his 
reign is commonly called), which is supposed to have given the power of alien- 
ating entailed lands But both the intention and effect of this seem not to 
have been justly ^apprehended 

In the first^^place, it is remarkable that the statute of Henry VII is merely 
a taanscript, with very little variation, from one of Richard III, which is 
actually printed in most editions It was re-enacted, as we must presume, 
in order to obviate, any doubt, however ill grounded, which might ha&ag^pon 
the validi^ of Richard's laws Thus vanish at once into air the fleep pcuicy 
of Henry Vll atfd his insidious schemes of leading on a prodigal aristocracy 
to it0 min. It is surely strange that those who have extolled this sagacious 
monarch for hjeaking the fetters of landed prQnefty (though mgny of them 
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'wtere lowyen) dioukl never have obeerved that whatever cie<St 
due for the ionovation diould redound to the honour of the imfortunjR» 
usurper. But Richard, in truth, had no leisyire far such longnsi^ted proj- 
ects of strengthening a throne for his posterity which he could not pre- 
serve for himself. His law., and that of his successor, had a different object 
m view. 

The real intention of these statutes of Richard and Henry was not to rive 
the tenant in tail a mater power over his estate (for it is by no means dear 
that the words enaUe him to bar his issue by levying a fine, and when a 
decision to that effect took place long afterwards, it was with such difference 
of opinion that it was thought necessary to confirm the interpretation b)r a 
new act of parliament) , but rather, by establishing a short term of prescrip- 
tion, lo put a check on the suits for recovery of lands, which, after times of so 
much violence and disturbance, w^ere natur^ly springing up in the courts. ^ It 
is the usual policy of governments to favour possession , and on this principle 
the statute enacts that a fine levied with proclamations in a public coflrt of 
justice shall after five years, except in particular circumstances, be a bar 
to all claims upon lands This was its main scof)e, the liberty of alienation 
was neither necessary’, nor probably intended to be given 

The two first of the Tudors larely exj^enenced opposition but when they 
endeavoured to levy money Taxation, m the eyes of their subjects, was 
so far from being no tyranny, that it seemed the only sj^ecies worth a com- 
plaint Henry MI obtained from his first parliament a grant of tonnage 
and poundage during life, according to several precedents of former reigns. 
But w’hen general subsidies WTre granted, the same people, who would have 
seen an innocent man led to prison or the scaffold with little attention, twice 
broke out into dangerous lelxilions, and as these, however arising from 
such immediate discontent, weie yet a good deal connected with the opinion 
of Henry’s usurpation and the claims of a pretender, it w^as a necessary policy 
to avoid too frequent imposition of burdens upon the poorer classes of the 
community He had recourse accordingly to the system of benevolences, 
or contributions apparently voluntary, though in fact extorted from his richer 
subjects These, having become an intolerable grievance under Edward IV, 
were abolished in the only parliament of Richard III with strong expressions 
of indignation But in the seventh year of Henry’s reign, when, after having 
w’lth timid and parsimonious hesitation suffered the marriage of Awe (3 
Brittany w’rth Charles VIII, he w^as compelled by the national spirit to make 
a demonstration of w^ar, he ventured to try this unfair and unconstitutional 
method of obtaining aid, which received afterw^ards too much of a parlia- 
mentary sanction by an act enforcing the payment of arrears of money 
which pnvate men had thus been prevailed upon to promise. 

Archbishop Morton is famous for the dilemma which he proposed to mer- 
chants and others whom he solicited to contribute He told those who lived 
handsomely that their opulence was manifest by their rate of expenditure. 
Those, again, whose course of living w^as less sumptuous, must have grown 
nch by their economy. Either class could well afford assisfiknee to th^ 
sovereign. This piece of Ic^c, unanswerable in the mouth of a privy council- 
lor, acquired^ the name of Morton's fork Henry doubtless rempeej great prefit 
from 4heie indefinite exactions, miscaUed benevolences. ^pofiL^Wsatiate o£ 
ascumulatiqg treasure, he discovered other method of more 

odious, and possibly more lucrative. Many statutes had VImw in 

prece(^ reigns, son^times rashly or from temporary motives^ in 

opposition tc^prevailing usftgoe which they ooiud not restrain;^ wMdl the 
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pecuniary pnalties, though exceedingly severe, were so little enforced as to 
have lost tneir terror 

These his ministers raked out from oblivion, and, prosecuting such as 
could afford to endure the law^s severity, filled his treasury with the dishon- 
ourable produce of amercements and forfeitures The feudal rights became, 
as indeed they always had been, instrumental to oppression The lands of 
those who died without heirs fell back to the crown by escheat It was the 
duty of certain officers m every county to look after its rights. The king^s 
title was to be found by the mquest of a jury, summoned at the instance of 
the escheator, and returned into the exchequer It then became a matter of 
record, and could not be impeached Hence the escheators taking hasty 
inquests, or sometimes falsely pretending them, defeated the right heir of 
his succession Excessive fines \sere imposed on granting livery to the king’s 
wards on their majority Informations for intrusions, criminal indictments, 
outlawries on civil process, in short, the whole course of justice, funnshed 
pretences for exacting money , while a host of dependants on the court, sub- 
orned to play their part as witnesses, or even as jurors, rendered it hardly 
possible for the most innocent to escape these penalties 

Empson and Dudley are notorious as the prostitute instruments of Henry’s 
avarice in the later and more unpopular years of his reign , but they dearly 
purchased a brief hour of favour by an ignominious death [under Henry VIII] 
and perpetual infamy The avarice of Henry VII, as it rendered his govern- 
ment unpopular, which had always been penurious, must be deemed a draw- 
back from the wisdom ascribed to him , though by his good fortune it answered 
the end of invigorating his power By these fines and forfeitures he im- 
poverished and intimidated the nobility The earl of Oxford compounded, by 
the payment of £15,000, for the penalties he had incurred by keeping 
retainers m livery, a practice mischievous and illegal, but too customary to 
have been punished before this reign Even the king’s clemency seems to 
have been influenced by the sordid motive of selling pardons , and it has been 
shown that he made a profit of every office m his court, and received money 
for conferring bishoprics 

It IS asserted by early writers, though perhaps only on conjecture, that he 
left a sum, thus amassed, of no less than £1,800,000^ at his decease 
This treasure was soon dissipated by his successor, who had recourse.to the 
assistance of parliament in the very fiist year of his reign The foreign tijdtcy 
of Henry VIII, far unlike that of his father, ^^a& ambitious and tniterp™ng 
No former king had involved himself so frequently m the labyrinth oi^on- 
tinental alliances » 


knight’s picture of ENGLAND AT THIS PERIOD 

It is the opinion of Hallarn^ that there had evidently been a retrograde 
tendency towards absolute monarchy between the reigns of Henry VI and 
Henry VIII ’A An Italian historian, Biondi,^^ who wrote in the time of James 
I, describes our mixed constitution as a well-constituted aristocratic-demo- 
cratic monarchy” (anstodemocrcUica monarchia) It was the policy of the 
first Tudor to impair, if not to destroy, the aristocratic brancn, Kef^ the 
democratic had acquired any great political force The Venetian secretary^ 
says, “of theseiords, who are called mUites, there are very few left, and these 
diminish daily ” 

[l|pairdiier6 estimates this as equivalent ^ A8, 000, 000 to-day •] 
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At the oommenoement of the reign of Henry VTI, the long imoillmty^ <rf 
the clergy from any interference of the legjdature with their course of life, 
however crimuial, was in a slight degree interrupted by a sUtute, which 
recognises the existence in the commonwealth of priests, clerks, and relig- 
ious men openly noised of incontinent living.^’ The act for bishops to pun- 
ish priests and other religious men for dumonest life,” provides that they 
may be committed to ward and prison, upon examination and other lawful 
proof, and that no action of wrongful imprisonment shall arise out of such 
commitment But by a statute of three yeare later we learn how frightful 
were the exemptions from the course of justice 
which persons m holy orders obtamed. 

At the end of the reign of Henry the 
monastic establishments were at the culminating 
point of their wealth and luxury Some of the 
gross profligacy vhich gave the appearance, if 
not the reality, of justice to their violent sup- 
pression was the subject of papal admonitions 
in 14fK) But in their hospitality and their 
magnificence they commanded much popular 
support , and nothing seemed so unlikely as that 
in thirty years they should l>e swept away Tliere 
was scaVcely a cloud, bigger than a man's hand,” 
to give sign of the coming stonii It is only when 
we have evidence of the real contempt which the 
higher order of minds, even amongst churchmen, 
f(h for the impostures which contnbuted so 
mainly to the riches of the monastic shrines, that 
we discover how^ doubtful was that tenure of 
popularity which rested more upon vain delusions 
than ufxin the real Ix^nefit which the people de- 
nved from the teachings of religion 

Although the material wealth of England had 
been decidedly increasing during the reign of 
Henry VII, we have abundant evidence that its 



natural resources were very imperfectly brought Pilohim Cootumb 

into op'ration The population appeared to the 

\ enetian traVellerv not to bear any proportion to the fertility of the land 
and the nches of the cities In passing from Dover to London, and from 
London to Oxford, the country appeared to him to he very thinly inhabited. 
He inquired, also, of those who rode to the north of the kingdom, and of those 
who went to BrLstol and into Cornwall, and found there was no difference in 
their report upon this point The population at the beginning of the six-' 
teenth century has been estimated at four millions; but the data for this 
conclusion are scarcely to be relied on 

In an act of 1488-9, “concerning the Isle of Wight,” it is fecited that the 
decayed of people” , and m an act of tiie same session, “against 
pulhng down of towms,” it is declared, that “whiafe, in some towms, two hun- 
dred pers(^ were occupied and lived by their lawful lateurs, now Ite there 
occupied two or three herdmen.” The grievance to which thi s decay of 
population iswcribed, is the conversion of tilled land into posture; and &e 
of fanns and farmholds “into <Mie man’s hoIcT and hands, that 
of old time were wont to be jp many several penons’ holds ancLhands, and 
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many several households kept in them, and thereby much people multiplied/’ 
This is the process of which More* so bitterly complains, but of which he 
judged with the half-knowledge of his time on all economical questions. 
"Forsooth, my lord, quoth I” — he is addressmg Morton — "your sheep, that 
were wont to be so meek and tame, and so smSl eaters, now, as I hear say, 
be become so great devourers and so wild, that they eat up and swallow down 
the very men themselves They consume, destroy, and devour whole fields, 
houses, and cities ” 

In the time m which Henry VII legislated, and More declaimed against 
the decay of population through pasturage, the tillage of the land was so un- 
profitable that it afforded no return for the employment of capital It yielded 
only a miserable subsistence to those who worked it, with imperfect instru- 
ments, with no knowledge of the rotation of crops, with no turnip husbandry 
to fatten sheep less wastefully than in the pastures ; with no sufficient knowl- 
edge of the value of manures The employment of capital in the feeding of 
sheep, being the more profitable mode of its use, speedily produced a greater 
demand for the labour of the whole country, than the ancient mode of culti- 
vating small patches of land by the cottier-tenantry, who had succeeded the 
serfs of the earlier times The pastures were furnishing employment to the 
manufacturers, the retailers, the merchants, of the great towns, and the 
profit of the pastures would, in course of time, bring about that larger 
system of tillage which would more perfectly unite the operations of the 
shepherd and the ploughman undei the same tenancy 

It was more profitable to export wool and broad-cloth than to export 
grain ; and no legislation and no philosophy could compel the application of 
capital to the growth of corn where it could be more advantageously applied 
to the growth of sheep The indirect stimulus which a judicious investment of 
accumulated wealth in one branch of industry must' produce upon all industries, 
was not then understood , nor was it understood during succeeding periods of 
growing prosperity 

The visible wealth of the people in plate was the admiration of foreigners. 
" There is no small mnkeeper, however poor and humble he may be, who does 
not serve his table with silver dishes and drinking cups , and no one who has 
not in his house silver plate to the amount of at least £100 sterling, is con- 
sidered by the English to be a person of any consequence ” This observeri/ 
adds, "The most remarkable thing in London is the wonderful quantity of 
wrought silver,” The accumulation of capital in the form of ^ate was the 
result of the law which forbade any investment which would produce interest 
upon loan And yet legislation here, as in all other cases which interfere 
with the natural laws of exchange, was not altogether effectual , for the same 
traveller remarks, of the English traders, " they are so diligent in mercantile 
pursuits, that they do not fear to make contracts on usury ” They had the 
boldness to carry on commerce upon bon owed capital — a proof that the 
industry of the country had become, to some extent, energetic and self-reliant. 

Another t'aw, of the same contracted nature, was the more stringent re- 
enactment of a statute of Edward IV which had expired, forbidding coin of 
England or any other country, or plate, bullion, or jewels, to be carried out 
of 3ie kingdom, " to the great impoverishing of the realm.” ^ 

This fdlacy, that a country is rich in proportion as it receives money in 
foreign commercial transactions and pays none, was kept up for several him- 
dred years in the delusion called Balance of Trade. How tlw law inter- 
iered^th ^e extension of commerce, and the (^nsequent ability ol the con 
samcTB to ufc supplied at the cheapest ratev ™i,y be easily conceived. 11 
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q^nwrioQ ol die voyager from the ahors of Eiie^d may be vbdentood 
from tlu instanoe of Rasmus, who, returoinfp to hu own oountry hom Dover, 
was stripped by the king’s officers of ail his money^except sue ang^, the 




treajBure was what he had earned by impaling hia Btorea of learning to the 
youth of the country that thus despoiled him. 

The principle of regulating the prices of commodities still went on, as we 
have related of previous periods, without reference to any of the circ^stances 
that must renoer an invariable pnee unjust, even if it were possible to be 
generally enforced The complaint of the commons, that hat-makers and 
cap-makers “sell their hats and caps at an outrageous price — averring that 
what they buy for sixteen pence they sell for three shillings — is simply evi- 
dence of the absence of competition We mav be quite sure that when it 
was enacted that no hatter should st'll the best hat above Ae price of twenty 
penc(% the purchaser really obtained no cheaper commodity ; that he lost in 
quality i^hat he gained in price But it was long before governments found 
out the absurdity of sucli interference with pnvate dealings, in matters where 
an universal pnnciple could not be applied 

There had been no attempts to reflate wages for half a century. In 1406 
a new scale is sot up, which, after the short experience of one ^ear, it was 
found impossible to maintain, and it 's^as therefore repealed m 1406, fot 
“divers and many reasonable considerations and causes.” The price of com 
was fluctuating, from four shillings a quarter in 1495 to twenty shillings a 
([uarter in 1497, and we can therefore well behove that it was not “for the 
common wealth of jxior artificers,” that the carpenter, with his sixpence a day, 
should be content to earn the fortieth part of a quarter of wheat in 1497, 
when he had obtained an eighth part in 1495 Iiis wages would not rise 
proportionately with the price of necessaries, but in the power of making a 
free contract he would find some mitigation of the hardships of a famine 
season It is evident from the tone of the legislation of Henry VII that the 
labouring and indigent classes were regarded with a little more consideration 
than in the times which had immediately succeeded those of the system of 
slavery. 

The cruelty of the laws against vagrancy, however modified, was seen by 
More* — “They be cast into prison as vagabonds, because they go about 
and work not, whom no man will set at work, though they never so willingly 
proffer ^eiruKlves thereto ” But if the wanderer was m this reign treated 
with a little lenity — however pursued w^ith savage cruelty in the next reign— 
the thief, in most cases, was hanged without mercy 

Erasmus, in one of hia letters, says that the harvest of highway-robbery 
is abundant amongst the English Cnmes of violence appear to have been 
far more common than the fraudulent offences for which the age of Elijiabeth 
was so remarkable The transition from the times of feudal service to thos e 
of independent labour w^as a necessary cause that the discharged servingman 
of a decayed house — “ who w^as wont with a sword and a buetder by his side 
to jet through the street with a bragging look” — should take a purse 
of wneldmg a spade. It was an age of stews and ale-houses, of dice and cards; 
and these^ temptations produced their usual effects, when there were gross 
ignonuMe and low morals; unsettled employment; sanctuaries to flee to; and 
todie arrest^ by the ability to read a verse of tte Qible. 

The aanitaa^ oondition of London and the great towns was not vAoUy 
dyor^Sa’^ded. Bnt ihe sweating sickness was the terror of Vingla^ at the 
pp An g dL thaisucteenth ceiuA^, as the plague was in the sevsSteenth, alid 
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the cholera in the nineteenth. Filth, and imperfect ventilation, were amongst 
the main causes of epidemic disease at each of these penods. Erasmus saw 
that the English so constructed their rooms as to admit no thorough draught , 
and says, “ Before I was thirty years old, if I slept in a room which had been 
shut up for some months without ventilation, I was immediately attacked 
with fever ” The close air of the English houses, m his sensible opinion, 
ripened into pestilence The dirt even of the better households of the six- 
teenth century was most striking to the Rotterdam scholar, who came from a 
land of cleanlmess “ The floors are mostly of clay, and strewed with rushes 
Fresh rushes are periodically laid over them, but the old ones remain as a 
foundation for perhaps twenty years together '' The abominations which 
Erasmus mentions as collected in these successive layers need not be here 
particularised 

“It would contribute to health,” says the same observer of our manners, 
“if people ate and drank less, and lived on fresh rather than salt meat ” The 
feasts of the metropolitan city were as magnificent m the days of Henry VII as 
in our times — and, it w^ould appear, quite as stupid The ^"enctlan traveller!/ 
saw the mayor's banquet at the Guildhall, where a thousand people were 
seated at table , and “ this dinner lasted four hours or more ” At the sheriff's 
dinner he also observed “the infinite profusion of victuals” He adds, “I 
noticed how punctiliously they sat in their order, and the extraordinary 
silence of every one " The habit of feasting and being feasted — the dinners 
of parade which the satirist of our owm days so justly ridicules amongst the 
manifold follies of vulgar ostentation — was a part of the old English character 
“They think that no greater honour can be conferred or received than to 
invite others to eat with them , and they would sooner give five or six ducat»> 
to provide an entertainment for a person than a groat to assist hun in any 
distress " 

The old pride of the English was national “Above all things,” says 
Erasmus, “take care not to censuie or despise any individual things in the 
country, the natives are very patriotic, and tiuly not without reason ” The 
Venetian says, “They think that there are no other men than themselves, 
and no other world but England, and whenever they see a handsome for- 
eigner, they say that he looks like an Englishman ” The “ lords of human kind ” 
have now, for the most part, absorbed the pride of country into a narrower 
circle It is the pride of possession, the dignity of his own estate, his stock, 
his house, his carriage, his liveries, his dinneis, and his wine, that now marks 
the high-blown patriotic native His country is chiefly valued as compre- 
hending whatever ministers to his individual glory and gratification 

The perilous joustings of the lists of the kings manor of Sheen, the 
solemn banquets of Guudhall, the Lords of Misrule at the festivals of the 
court and the city ; the Masks and Disguisings of royal and noble palaces — 
these were but reflections of the spirit of acti\ity and enjoyment that abided 
in the people, amidst many physical privations and a general absence of what 
we call comfort^ The “antique pageantry” of Christmas, the old merriments 
of Easter and May-day, were transmitted from a higher antiquity. It was 
the poetry of the mixed British, Roman, and Saxon race, blendmg with the 
festivals of the early Christian church, and popularly kept up in^the mixed 
excitement of reverence and frolic These ceremonials, m their origiaal sim- 
plicity so associated with the love of nature — with the holly a»d ivy of De- 
cember, the linden of the early spnng, the blossoms of the lifenstirring May 
— ^were esp^ially attractive to the inhabitants of the crow(ted towns. The 
citizens of Comhill had danced under the May-pole beneatlk St. Andrew's 
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church from time immemorial. The parishes had joined from earliest 

da>'s of their wilds, to go forth to the woods to fetch in the May. 

They had light^ the bonfires in the streets, as their fathers had lighted 
them , and the payers at bucklers were ther^ as they were of old. The parish 
clerks performed their interludes in &nithfield as in the time of the second 
Richard. Tlie wrestlers contended before the mayor and aldermen, and the 
archers went out into Finsbury Fields, as their fathers before them. The 
Marchmg ^^’atch lighted up the gabled roofs of the city of Lud, as it had done, 
time out of mmd, when every man s door w’as “shadowed with green birch, 
long fennel, St Jolm’s wort, orpine, and white lilies”, seven hundred bum- 
uig Cressets sent up their “triumphant fires”; and the two thousand men of 
the marching watch came on wnth the cressetrbearers, each armed with har^ 
quebuss and l>ow’ and pike, their bright corslets glittering in the pitchy flame, 
whilst the wiiits of the city played their merriest tunes, and the raorrice- 
dancers kept time to tlieir inspiring notes It was an institution that dated 
from the time of HeniT III There w^as a reality in this marvellous pageant, 
of winch Stow^c writes w^ith the enthusiastic pride of a London citizen. The 
men of the wateh were I he organised guardians of the city — its voluntary police, 
under the orders of its magistrates 

The of the old London life is reflecUvl in many otlier elaborate 

desenjitions by London’s most lionoured antiquary And he feels, too, that 
(hesr* seasons of civic display and of common rejoicing callcMi forth a spirit 
of love out of the d(‘pths of th(* heart, which might be too often slumbering 
in th(‘ stiuggle fc^r pxTsonal gam and honour in the great mart of commerce 
Such IS the semtinient which he infuses into his account of the simple hos- 
|.)italilies of the London stn^ts, m the twilight hours of June and July 
“On the \igils of festival (lavs, and on the same festival days after the sun 
setting, there w'ere usually made bonfires m the streets, every man bestowing i 
wood and labour tow^ards them, the wealthier sort, also, before their doors 
near to the said bonfires, would set out tables on the vigils, furnished with 
sw^eet biead and good drink, and on the festival days with meats and drinks 
plentifully, whereunto they would invite their neighbours and passengers also 
to sit and lx* merry w ith them in great familiarity praising God for the benefits 
bestowed on them 

M\CAULA1 8 SUMMING UP 

• 

In the reign of Henry \'II all the political differences which had agitated 
England suice the Nomian conquest seemed to be set at rest TTie long abd 
fierce struggle between the crown and the barons had terminated The griev- 
ances which had produced the rebellions of Wat Tyler and Cade had disap- 
peared \ illeinag(‘ was scarcely known The two royal houses, whose con- 
flicting claims had long conAulsed the kingdom, were at length united. The 
claimants, whose pretensions, just or unjust, had disturbed the new settle- 
ment, were overthrown In religion there was no open dissent, and probably 
ye>7 httle secret heresy The old subiects of contention, ih short, had van- 
ished, those which were to succeed had not yet appeared. 
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The crown which Henry VII had won on the battle-field and 
preser\Td among most extreme penis, he bequeathed to his son as 
an unquestionecf possession The son succeeded th(' father without 
opposition — a thing unprecedented for centuries — Von Ranke ^ 


Englishmen were not m the mood to anticipate evil at the accession of 
Henry In the young king all the conditions requisite for a prosperous reign 
seemed to be combined in a rare degree To the dull monotony, varied only 
by Yorkist rebellions, to the greed, suspicion, and jealousy which made the 
wady side of the previous reign, succeeded an era of splendour and ejijoyment 
in which every free and generous impulse should have scojje As Henry 
united in his own person the lines of the White Rose and the Red, there was no 
likelihood of a revival of the old broils Those who grudged to see his Lan- 
castrian father on the throne were well pleased to see it occupied by a son of 
Elizabeth of York The hated avarice of Henry VII had provided means for 
the popularity of his successor , and to Henry VIII fell the easy and generous 
rdle of squandfripg the treasure which his father had amassed Nor was this 
tlte only respect in which the young Henry enteied on the fruit of other men’s 
labours. In the wars of the Roses and by the policy of Edward IV and Henry 
VII, the old feudal nobility had been brought very low When notlung more 
was to be feared from that quarter, it was Henry VIII’s easy task to gather 
round him the ^ken remnants, to attach them to his person, aad to make 
t^em the ready mstruments of his will, in short, to convert the representatives 
of a haughty feudal baronage into submissive courtiers. 
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la cdiAracter the young Hcaiy was a king aecording to peoa|M^^ 
evai in fais faidts he was exceptiomdl^ fortunate. He was handeSflfe. fapnk, 
extravagant, of vast muscular strenc^j accomplished in all the manly exer- 
cises of the time and in the new learning; he was vain, thirsting for popularity, 
eager to retrieve the pld renown of Engfiind, the enemy of France, and dreamra 
always of renewing the conquests oT the Henrys imd ^wards. It is not 
surprising that Henry excited the hipest expectations in all classes of his 
subjects, for his varied character offered an attractive side to all of them. 
The men of the new learning were charmed by his love of letters. Eccle- 
siastics saw with pleasure his punctual performance of the duties of religion. 
All good men were delighted with the excellence and punty of his private life. 
Statesmen were struck by his capacity for busmess ; nis gaiety Md frankness 
captivated the courtiers, the prospect of French conquest inspired the war- 
like and the ambitious 

From the description of Henry by the Venetian ambassador, Giustiniani,c 
m 1519 , we can easily perceive w'hat impression he must have made on 
England at his accession “His Majesty is twenty-nine years old, ^d ex- 
tremely handsome Nature could not have done more for him He is mudl 
handsomer than any other sovereign of Christendom — a good deal handsomer 
than the king of France — \ery fan, and his whole frame admirably propor- 
tioned On hearing that Francis I wore a red beard, he allowed his owU to 
grow, an(l as it is reddish, he has now got a beard that looks like gold. He 
IS very accomplished, a good musician, composes well, is a most capital horse- 
man, a fine joustcr, speaks good French, Latin, and Spanish, is veiy religious, 
hears three masses daily \vhen he hunts, and sometimes five on other days. 
He hears the office every day in the queen's chamber — that is to say, vesper 
and compline He is very fond of hunting, and never takes his diversion 
AMtliout tiring eight or ten horses, wdiich he causes to be stationed beforehand , 
along the line of country he means to take, and when one is tired he mounts 
another, and Ix’fore he gets home they are all exhausted He is extremely 
fond of ttmiiis, at Vrhich game it is the prettiest thing in the world to see him 
play, his fair skin glowing through a shirt of the finest texture,” 

When we take all the.s(» facts into consideration, when we remember also 
that ere long he had raised England from a third-rate position to a level with 
the greatest powers of Europe, and that for twenty years nothing senous 
occurred to break the hannony of his reign, we cannot be surprised that Henry 
was a most popular king ^ 


THE MARRIAGE WITH CATHERINE (1609) 

If the new king was still unmarried, it had been owing to the capricious 
and interested policy of his father Immediately after his accession, he 
assured Fuensalida, the Spanish ambassador, of his undiminished attachment 
to Catherine, and of his intention to bring the question of their marriage imme- 
diately before his council ^ By its advocates was allegec^ im its favour the 
advantage of securing the alliance of Spam against the hostility of France; 
and to the objection drawn from the affinity between the parties were op- 
posed tjie force of the papal dispensation, and the solemn assertion of 
Catherine, which she was ready to confirm by her own oath, and by the at- 
testation df several matrons, that her former nuptials with ^rthur had fien^ 

* Acoordina to Cardinal Pole,« desired her above all women, above all be Itmed 
her, and longed to wed her" ; b^ore they were married be often declai^ tl^. 
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been consummated ^ With the unanimous assent of the council Henry was 
publicly married to the princess by the archbishop of Canterbury, June 3rd ; 
their coronation followed, June 24th , and these two events were celebrated with 
rejoicings, which occupied the court during the remammg part of the year ^ 


FIRST ACTS OF HENRY 

The reign of Henry VIII, according to the computations in official records, 
commenced on the 22nd of April, 1509, his father having died on the 21st It 
is held to be an erroneous idea, that the kings of England always ascended 
the throne the moment the preceding sovereign died The new sovereign 
was ‘"entering into the flower of pleasant youth, and England, in the words 
of Cavendish, ^ was “called then the golden world, such grace of plenty reigned 
then within this realm ” 

The first act of Henry VIII and his council was the arrest of Sir Richard 
Empson and Edmund Dudley, the ministers of the extortions of Henry \TI 
Many of the false witnesses, or promoters, who wore employed by these 
criminal agents of a greater criminal, were also apprehended, and, in the 
language of the time, “wore papers^^ — that is, they stood m the pilloiy each 
witS a paper describing his offences The prosecution of Empson and Dudley 
was a signal instance of the abuse of justice, however politic it might have 
been to appease the clamours of those whom they had injured They de- 
fended themselves before the council with elociuence, and with a show of truth 
They acted, as they declared, according to the commissions with wffiich they 
were intrusted, and they conformed to precedent and the letter of the la\^ 

The charges against them failed, for the real offender w^as their lord the 
king, who had benefited by their practices But it w^as expedient to punish 
them, and a ridiculous charge of treason against the reigning monarch was 
got up against them, it b€ung pi(‘t(mded that they conspired to seize the person 
of Henry on the death of his father and to assume the functions of govern- 
ment. Empson w^as convicted on this charge* by a jury at Northampton, and 
Dudley by a jury in London The parliament passed a bill of attainder 
against them at the beginning of 1510, and they were executed m the following 
August 2 But out of the treasur>% wdiich Henry ATII found amply supplied 
in part through their evil labours, there came no relief to their victims. Some 
laws were made to prevent such abuses in future — an easier duty than that of 
restitution 

There is a curious document still existing winch manifests the attention 
which the young king paid to his owm affairs It also show^s the tendency of 
his mind, even at this early period, to assert the dignity of the crown in matters 

' Henry acknowledf^ed the truth of her assertion to her nephew the emperor, aa is ob- 
served bv Cardinal Pole / in his letter to the king, entitled, Pro unitatis ecclpsiattiiciB defen- 
atone '^You yourself declared that >ou took her a Mrgin, and you declared it to the 
emperor to whom it would hardly have been expedient to say it il you then thought of 
divorce ” Peter Mai<Lyr,^ m a letter dated May fi, 1509, before the marnage, tolls us that the 
same was the belief in Spain *^lt is the general opinion that her first husband left her 
intact because he was an invalid and not of mature age ” On this account she was mamed 
with the ceremonies appropnated to the nuptials of maids She was dressed m white, and 
wore her hair loose H 

f The heirs of both were restored in blood, some two or three years after. John Dhdley, 
the son of the first, became Viscount Lisle under Henry VIII, earl of WarwiA under Ed- 
ward VI, then duk# of Northumberland, and was behejiuled on the acoessyin of Mary. It 
WBS^the grandson of the rapacious minister of Henry VII that was mamed to Lady Jane 
GreyJ] 
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of chtiFch government. This document is the coronation oath of t^linp of 
En^and, altered and interlined by the hand of Henry. The onamal foim 
says, "The king shall swear at his coronation that he s h al l keep and maintain 
the right and the liberties of Uie Holy Church of did time granted by the 
righteous Christian kki^ of England.’' The copy, as interlined, reads, "The 
kmg shall swear tliat he shall Keep and maintain the lawful right and the 
liberties of old time granted by the righteous Christian kings of England to 
the Holy Church of England, not prejudicial to his jurisdiction and dignity 
royal ” The early education of Henry had led him to the consideration of 
ecclesiastical questions. Whether m this modification of the accustomed 
oath, the kmg, m the words of Ellis," "looked to something like suprem- 
acy m the Church of England, at the very outset of 
his reign” — or whether it w'as a general assertion of that 
dominant spirit which could brooK no control and admit 
no sii|HTiority — the interlineations are equally consistent 
with the character of the man w'hose inaividual will was 
to produce the most signal consequences to the country 
over which he asserted his "dignity royal” for thirty- 
eight years 

The parliament of the first year of Henry’s reipi had 
granted a subsidy of tonnage and poundage, as the cus- 
toms duties upon ccTtain exports and imports wrere called 
These taxes wore gianted for the defence of the realm and 
the k(*eping of tlie sea There were no circumstances to 
call for an especial provision beyond this ordmar}^ revenue 
The ministers of the crown moved in their accustomed 
course, without any tiouble from apprehended dangers at 
home or abroad The commonalty were giatified by the 
vengeance mflicted upon the legal harpies of the preced- 
mg reign , and there were no higher violations of the law^s, 
to b'" met by more stringent legislation, than "the great 
and cistly array and apparel used within this realm, con- 
trary 10 good statutes”, which excess "hath been the 
occasion of great impoverishing of divers of the king’s sub- Tilting Lances 

jects, and provoked many of them to rob and to do extor- (Sixteenth oentuiy) 

tion and other unlaw^ful deeds to maintain thereby their 
costly array ” Archbishop Warham, the chancellor, Bishop Foxe, lord privy 
seal, and Howard, earl of Surrey, lord treasurer, were the king’s cUef 
ministers 

For two years the narratives of the chroniclers, especially of Hall,k are 
chiefly limited to dc^scriptions of the king’s feats of chivalry and his exercise in 
all manly sports In his second year, at the feast of Pentecost at Greenwich, 
" his grace, with two other with him, challenged dl comers to fight with them 
at the barriers with target and castmg the spear, and, that done, with two- 
handed swords ” In the use of the old English long-bow " lys grace shot as 
strong and as great a length as any of his guard ” On May-day, "his grace 
being young, and willing not to be idle, rose m the morning very early to 
fetch May or green^ boughs, himself fresh and nchly apparelled, and clothed 
all his J^nights, squires, ancl gentlemen in white satm, and all his guard and 
yeom^ of crown in white sarsnet.” In these Mayings Queen Catherine 
sometimes accompanied her active consort ; and very harmkn rands of arebei^ 
shot their flights at-'the command of Robin Hood, their chief, and the courteons 
outlaw feastei^the gallant coftipgny in green artMum deck^ with lowers. 
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When the kinig entered the lists to joust and won the prize which the 
queen bestowed, ^all young persons highly praised, but the ancient fathers 
much doubted, considering the tender youth of the kme, and divers chances 
of horses and armour ” They “fam would have him a looker-on rather than 
a doer ” It was not in the disposition of this kmg to be “a looker-on/' He 
soon made for hunself more exciting occupations than his daily exercise "in 
shooting, singing, dancing, wrestling, casting of the bar, playing at the record- 
ers, flute, virginals, and in setting of songs and makmg of ballads." He was to 
show himself “ the most Christian king" by higher feats than that skill in 
music by which " he did set two goodly masses, every of them five parts, which 
were sung oftentimes in Ins chapel, and afterwards in divers other places." In 
the third year of his reign King Henry was preparing for war with France and 
Scotland. 


THE "holy league" AGAINST FRANCE (1511-1513 A D ) 

From the statute of 1511-12, which grants a subsidy to the king of “two 
whole fifteenths and tenths," we see that the impending war with France was 
essentially different in one material piinciple fiom any previous war in which 
England had engaged with a continental power. It was a war — if the pre- 
^pible to the statute correctly interprets the royal counsels — for the mainten- 
ance of the Balance of Power in Europe In the possible success of Louis of 
France against Ferdinand of Spam was to be dreaded " the mestimable loss 
and damage of this realm " 

The principle thus asserted, in carrying out its necessary consequence of 
taxation of the people, has continued to be asserted in the same way for thfec 
centuries and a half Success in this never-ending labour appears as remote 
as at #ie first hour when the professois of statecraft threw kingdoms and 
provinces now into one scale and now into anothei , to make the obstinately 
unresting beam for a moment level But a war for maintaining the Balance of 
Power could scarcely appeal to the enthusiasm of the nation for suppoit, and 
especially to the clergy, the most influential portion of the nation In 1512 
the object of a war ith France is more precisely defined It is to be a war 
for the “reformation of the schismatic demeanour" of the French kmg against 
“ our holy father the pope," who has placed France under an interdict, which 
the said French kmg “despising, will not thereby reform himself." The real 
circumstances of this European contest, m which England might well have 
remamed neutral without any loss of powder and dignity, may briefly told. 

At the commencement of the reign of Henry VIII the papal throne had 
been filled during six yeais by Julius II — a pontiff who united the char- 
acters of the priest and the warrior, and was equally prepared to uphold the 
claims of his church, and increase the extent of his dominions, with sword or 
with interdict His real policy was to render Italy independent — a project 
not to be suddenly accomplished by arms, wdien opposed to Louis of France, 
or Maximilian Jhe emperor, or Ferdinand of Spam, but to be gradually fur- 
thered by sowing dissensions amongst the temporal princes He had jomed 
with these sovereigns m curbing the power of the Venetians by the League 
of Cambray, in 1508 He now professed to dread the ambition of France, 
and openly defied Louis by the mvasion of the territories of his«fr^nd the 
duke of Ferrara. The French kmg sent an army from Milan to the support 
of his ally. Julius retired to Bologna, where m 1510 he wa^ Desired by a 
French army, but without success. In 1511 that papal ciiy was taken; and 
Louis took the bold step of callmg a general cpuucil [at Pisa] "fpr the reforma- 
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tkii of tile CSiureh, both m ite heed and its mcnifaetB.” He had tae*|l||i|iort 
of hie own oteigy and of five eardinak. But the pqw eaDed anodier Council 
[at St John Lateran] and set in action tiw s^ntual weapom of dep<»tion 
and excommunication. The princes of ChriatMdom were mvited to join the 
“Holy League” for the defence of the Roman Church and the extinction of 
schusQi. 

The impetuous king of England eagerly rushed to enrol h im sel f a mony t 
the supporters of the pope, who CTatefulJy flattered him with the promise 
that the king of France snould no longer be " the most Christian king/' and 
that the oraiodox Henry should bear that honoured title. But there was 
something in the praspect of a war more tempting to the pride and presump* 
tion of Iienry than the flatteries of “our holy lather.” The old dream of 
the conquest of France — the circumstances being wholly changed which 
could give the slightest encouragement to a hope of such an issue — came 
once again before the eyes of an English king, with all its delusive imagra. 
In the fifth year of Henry’s reign this gay vision was embodied in the preanihle 
to a statute, which shows “the king, our sovereign lord, matly desiring to 
recover the realm of France, his very true patrimony and inheritance, and 
to reduce the same to Ins obedience” (5 Hen. VIII, c i). When Henry went 
w'lth this avowal to parliament, his warlike career had been marked by some 
successes which might have intoxicated even a less wilful and arrogant ruler^ 


Scotland Joins France 

There was another ancient quarrel of the kmra of England, which the 
government of Henry appears to have kept up with some of the passion and 
prejudice which a sound policy would have rejected. There were reasinable 
causes of complaint on both sides between England and Scotland; but when 
the king asked for a subsidy in the third year of his reign, the quarrel with 
France being then ripening, the king of Scots is termed by the parliament, 
“very homager and obediencer of n^t to your highness,” A famous Scotch 
privateer, Andrew Barton, with his tw^o brothers, had conducted a naval 
w^ar against the Portuguese, under letters of marque from James IV. The 
statute of the 3rd of Henry alleges as an offence of Scotland that the king 
“hath lately taken your subjects with their ships and merchandises on tiie 
sea” These captures were made by the Bartons, and the earl of Surrey 
fitted out two ships to repress these assaults on English vessels, which were 
not the less obnoxious because they were under colour of search for Portuguese 
goods 

Sir Thomas Howard, the son of Surrey, met Andrew Barton in his ship 
the Lion, cruismg m the Dow^ns, and m a desperate engagement the daring 
privateer fell mortally wounded on his deck A smaller vessel belonging to 
this family was taken by another How^ard It is recorded of Surrey that 
when the exploits of the Bartons were made known m Hen^’s council, he 
^id, according to Lloyd, ^ “The king of England should not be* imprison^ 
in his kingdom, while either he had an estate to set up a ship or a son to com- 
mand it.' When James TV demanded satisfaction for the death of his brave 
mariner^ Henry replied that kings should disdain to quarrel about the fate 
of a pirate, ^ut there were other causes of difference less national in their 
character. Benry VII had bequeathed some v^uable jewels t& his daug h te r. 
Margaret, the oueen of Sootlana. Her brother, with a meanness which might 
be supposed ^ien to his ordinary proud and impulsive bearing, wtthhei4 
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this legacy. The family alliance, which should have ripened into a national 
alliance between England and Scotland, was broken , and in May, 1512, James 
IV concluded a league with France. 


THE WAR WITH FRANCE 

In June, 1512, an English force was sent to Spam, under the marquis of 
Dorset These ten thousand Englishmen, who were intended for the con- 
quest of Guienne, remained inactive near Fontarabia, whilst Henry's ally, 
Ferdinand, was carrying out his own projects in the conquest of Navarre 
There is a curious picture of a raw and undisciplined English force, given in 

a letter of Dr William Knight, 
addressed to “ The right honour- 
able M Thomas Wolsey, almoner 
to the king’s grace of England ” 
‘^The army,’^ he says, “doeth 
earthly nothing, but feed and 
sleep”, they mutinied for ad- 
vance of pay to eightpence a 
day, they were not practised 
“how we should behave us in 
wars, as all other men do, and as 
all that ever I lead of have done, 
specially when the army is un- 
h'arned, and hath not seaflu th(» 
feats of w’ar ” This communi- 
cation to the king's almonei 
indicates the position whicli 
Thomas Wolsey now^ filled We 
learn from Ins biographer, 
Cavendish, I that in the expedi- 
tion to France, m 1513, Wolsey 
w^as essentially the war-minister 
Cardinal W olsei Strange as it may seem that 

(1471-1530) a priest (/ the king's house- 

hold should have the organi- 
sation of a great warlike expedition, it wnll appear less strange w'hen we 
bear in mind that some of the highest offices of the state were filled by 
churchmen 

The army of Guienne had returned to England without accomplishing 
any object beyond facilitating the conquest of Navarre by Ferdinand The 
English fleet under Sir Edward How^ard made descents on the coast of Brit- 
tany, and committed the usual ravages There was a naval engagement off 
Brest, August JL2th, 1512, which was called a victory, though the largest ship 
in the EngTisli navy, the Regent, was burned So important was the loss 
of this ship deemed, that Wolsey, writing to Bishop Foxe, said, “Keep this 
tidings secret to yourself, for there is no livmg man knowcth the same here 
but only the king and I ” The king immediately commanded a m^ificent 
vessel to be built, which figures in history as the “Henri Gn|ce Dieu ” Irf 
the foDowing spring of 1513 Brest was blockaded. Sir Edward Howard, 
having made a vow that he would never more see the knig till he had revenged 
the death Sir Thomas Knyvet, who penshed in the &mes of the Regent, 
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attempted to cut out a squadron moored in a bay strongly fortified^^Cld fell 
a vict^ to the princij^e which has given I^igland so niany naval tdertories 
[ hj a favourite maxmi], t^t tonerity at sea beromes a virtue. 

The evU that was inflicted upon the French coasts was naturally encoun- 
tered by a similar mfliclion upon the En^ish coasts. There is a statute of 
1612 for the especial erection of bulwarks from Plyniouth to Land’s End, 
and in all other landing places, which furnishes sufficient evidence that the 
practical despotism of the government touched every man, however humble. 
To assist in the defence of their country against mvasion necessarily demands 
some personal privation from the high and the lowly. But the Mvemment 
which enacted that all inhabitants of the maritime districts should be com- 
pelled to work at such bulwarks, with their own instruments, and to receive 
no compensation for their toil, was a government that hesitated not to rob 
the poor of their only capital, their power of labour, to spare the rich, whose 
property was chiefly imperilled by the probable assaults of a hostile force. 
Those who came not to work and to starve, at the summons of the mayors 
and constables, were to lie committed to prison 

Ferdinand of Castile, with his usual adroitness, had concluded a truce 
with IjOUis XII He had possessed himself of Navarre, and the object with 
which he drew England into a war was accomplished But Henry, with Max- 
imilian, the emperor, anil the new pope (Leo X), formed a new’ league against 
France England was dragged into a continuance of the war, contrary to the 
opinion of the soundi'st heads amongst hei politicians,* that the boastful 
king who challenged all comers at the barriers might exhibit his pageantry 
on a real battle-held Of Henry’s animal courage there can be little doubt , 
but, like many other men possessing natural biavery, he was wholly unfitted 
for the duties of a commander He had one great object ever present to his 


P Hf vas hlockadinp the harbour of Brest, when it was Buggested to him to nit out a 
squadron of six pallo>8 under Present, or Pnor John, moored in tne bay of Conquet betTPveen 
rof ks planted with cannon Takinc two callevs and four boats, Apnl 2rd, 1613, he rowed up 
to the enem\, leaped on the deck of the larpcst \ easel, and w’as followed by Cairoz, a Span- 
ish cavalier, and sixteen Englishmen Unforlunatelv his own f^allcy, which had been ordered 
to prapple with her opponent, fell astern, the gallant Sir Edward and his companions were 
borne overboard bv a supenor force, and the fleet, disconcerted bv the low of its commander, 
hastened buck into port Prejent seized the opportunity to insult the coast of Sussex, but 
the king ordered the lord Thomas Howard to take the place and revenge the death of his 
brother, and the new admiral chased the enemy into Brest, and captured several v'aluable 
pnzes — Ling A HI) ^*] 

[* Henrv was uicxorable He longed to wipe away the disgrace of the last year, and 
the feelings of the people harmonised with those of their sovereign The clergy granted him 
two-tenths, th*' laitv a tenth, a fifteenth, and a capitation tax, towards the prosecution of 
the war Tins tax was fixed afUr the following rates (Rolls xxvi, xxviO 
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(» 
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13 

d 

4 

Marquess or earl 

4 

0 

0 

Wives of ditto 

4 

0 

0 

Baron, baronet, and baroness 

2 

0 

0 

Other knights not lords of parlia- 
ment 

1 

10 

0 

Propnetors of lands above 40£ 
yearly value 

1 

0 

0 

From 20£ to 40£ 

0 

10 

0 

10£ to 20£ 

0 

5 

0 

^t610£ 

0 

2 

0 

Below 2£ 

0 

1 

0 


£ s d 

Tlie piossesHors of personal prop- 

ertv, value 800£ 2 13 4 

From' 40()£ to 800£ , 2 0 0 

20()ito400£ 16 8 

100£to20n£ 0 13 4 

40£ to 100£ 0 6 8 

20£ to 40£ • • 0 3 4 

10£to 20£ 0 18 

2£to 10£ 0 10 

Labourers and servants with 
wages of 2£ yearl> . . 0 10 

Froml£to2£ . .006 


All other penons 0 0 4 

From these rates it appears that the old distinction between greater and leaser barOns w,ss 
not yet abolished They are called barons and baronets, and are considered equally as loMs 
of parliament.— ^MGARD . • 
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mind, in peace or in war; to display Henry the king, in his presumed supe- 
riority of mind and body, made 4o\xh\y impressive by his regal magnificmce. 

A more vain-glorious and self-willed coxcomb never wore a crown. In his 
first experience of war, in 1513, his qualities were exhibited in a way which 
sufficiently betokens the total absence of real greatness of character. Two 
divisions of an army of twenty-five thousand men had sailed for France in 
May, and the king was to accompany the last division in June He com- 
mitted the governance of the realm to his queen, leaving his commands for 
the execution of the earl of Suffolk, who had remained shut up in the Tower 
since 1506 Richard de la Pole, his brother, had accepted a command in the 
French army , and the hereditary jealousy of the “White Rose'’ stirred up the 
feeling with which the first and second Tudor regarded every possible claimant 
to the Plantagenet blood The two divisions of the English army, under 
the earl of Shrewsbury and Lord Herbert, w^cre besieging Th^rouanne, a strong 
town of France, near the Flemish frontier, when Henry, on the 15th of June, 
set forth toward Dover, from his royal manor of Greenwich, accompanied by 
his queen and a great retinue, to head the third division It was the 30th of 
June before the king and his courtiers went on ship-board, and, in the words 
of Hall,^ “took leave of the queen and of the ladies, which made such sorrow 
for the departing of their husbands that it was gieat dolour to behold ” 

Ostentatiously sailing near Boulogne, firing guns and sounding trumpets, 
the king’s fleet reached Calais Wherever Henry appears, we derive from 
the old chronicler the most intricate details of his magnificent wardrobe; 
and for three weeks he lingered at Calais, exhibiting his ‘^garment of w'hite 
cloth of gold, with a red cross,” and surrounded by the si\ hundred archers 
of his guard, “all in white gaberdines ” On the r2th of August Maximilian 
w^as to join him Henry was now^ in his great element, and “prepared all 
things necessary to meet with the emperor in triumph ” How the noblemen 
of the king’s camp were gorgeously apparelled, how their coursers wore 
trappings of gold and silver, with little bells of gold , how the king w^as in a 
garment of great riches in jewels, and armed in a light armour — these trifles 
are most elaborately depicted ^ 


HENRY VIII AND THE BATTLE OF THE SPURS (l513 A D ) 

The news that a French army, under the command of the Duke de Longue- 
ville and the far-famed Bayard — Le chevalier sans peiir et sans reproche — was 
moving to the relief of Th^rouanne, had caused the young king to mount his 
warhorse,^ and on the 21st of July he marched out of Calais with a magnifi- 
cent army amounting to about fifteen thousand horse and foot They had 
scarcely got beyond Ardres w^hen they saw a strong detachment of French 
cavalry manoeuvring in their front Expecting a battle, Henry dismounted, 
and threw himself into the centre of his lansquenets, to fight on foot like 
the Henrys and Edwards of former times The brilliant Bayard, who was 
with the Frehctt horse, would have charged, but his superiors in command 
reminded him that King Louis had given orders that they should most care- 
fully avoid fitting the English m open battle; and, after reconnoitring the 
invaders, the^rench withdrew, having already succeeded in another part of 
their odtnmission, which was to throw provisions and gunpowder into the 

* At thiB time we find Queen Cathenne wnting very humbly and affectionately to tho 
ming Wolaey, and entreating him to send her frequent news of her husband, his giaoe the 
king.--See SirdlBNRT Ellis « • . 
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The besieged garrison was numerous, brave, md skilnil : they cojmtermmed a 
mine attempted by Baynam, the English engineer ; and theb artilleiy, though 
it made less noise, did more mischief than that of the besiegers. 

In this state of affaire the Emperor Maximilian, who had received an 
advanoe of 120,000 crowns from the English treasury to enaUe him to raise 
troopxs, came to Th^rouaiine with nothing but a small escort. Henry put on 
^1 his magnificence for this reception , for, nominally, the emperor was the 
first of Christian princes. The two potentates met in a tremendous storm (rf 
wind and ram (which must have deranged the white silk jackets of the Eng- 
lish courtiers) m the midst of a plain between Aire and the camp The broM 
w'ay to Henry’s heart had been discovered by all his royal brotliere, and, his 
vanity being once satisfied — for Maximdian assured him that he, the Emperor 
of the West, was eonie to senT under him in quality of volunteer — he seems 
to have overlooktxl the omission of which he had been guilty m not brin^g 
an army with him The emperor had scarcely arrived at headquarters 
Henry received a much less flattering visitor This w’as Lyon, King-at-arms, 
bringing him the defiance and declaration of war of the king of Scotland, 
who had already taken the field and sent his fleet to co-operate with his ally 
the king of France Henry, however, knew that the brave Surrey was in 
the marches, and he told the messenger that that earl would know how to 
deal with his master 

Nearly six weeks had now been wasted in the siege of the insignificant 
town of Teiouanne, and so absurdly had the siege been conducted, that the 
garrison still continued to receive supplies from the army of the count of 
Aiigoul6me (later Francis I) When these communications were interrupted, 
the mam body of the French army, consisting of about twelve thousand 
men, advanced from Plangy, with a view of tin owing m provisions under 
cover of a feigned battle Upon this Henry and Maximilian crossed the 
river, and formed in order of battle between it and the town and the French 
army The emperor, wdio had won a victory over the French on that very 
ground thirty-four years before, directed the operations of the English, wear- 
ing the red cross of England above his armour, and the red rose of Lancaster, 
Henry's favourite cognizance, in his helmet All this, according to an old 
historian, Bushop Godwin,® deserves to be recorded to the eternal honour of 
the nation, as also the fact of the emperor's taking for pay 100 crowns a day, 
besides what was disbursed among his attendants 

The French horse charged in a brilliant manner, but, after throwing some 
powder within reach of the besieged, they wheeled round to fall back upon 
their mam body Being hotly followed by the mounted English archers and 
a few squadrons of German horse, they quickened their pace to a downright 
"*ght, galloped into the lines of their mam body, and threw the whole into 
uproar and confusion As the English charged with tremendous shouts of 
St George ^ St. George^" the panic became complete, and every French- 
^n tlmt WM mounted struck spurs into his horse and gallop from the 
j bravest of their officers tried to rally them : the attemots. 
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Spurs.” ^ By this name, accordingly, the afiFair came afterwards to be popu- 
larly known 

The panic, however, was both reaJ’and lasting, and if Hen^ had taken 
advantage of it, and of other circumstances, he might have inflicted a much 
more serious blow The Swiss, to whom he had sent some money, had crossed 
the Jura Mountains in great force, and had penetrated into France as far as 
Dijon, the capital of Burgundy With a Swiss army of twenty thousand men 
on one side, and an English army on the other. Pans began to betray s3Tnp- 
toms of alarm But, to the great joy of Louls, Henry, instead of advancing, 
permitted himself to be amused another w^hole week by the siege of Te- 
rouanne At the end of August the French garrison capitulated, and were 
allowed to march out with all the honours of war , the town, by the advice of 
Maximilian, who had an interested and evident motive for this advice, w^as 
dismantled and burned That the destruction might be complete, without 
any labour to the English, the Flemings in the neighbourhood, the subjects 
of the emperor^s grandson the archduke Charles, WTre let loose upon the 
devoted place, and, being animated with the old enmities usual to bordering 
nations, razed the walls, hlled up the ditches, set fire to the houses, and scarcely 
left one stone standing upon another The WTather continued to be very 
lainy, and Henry by this time, according to Bishop Godwin,«> “had so much 
of war that he began to be w’eary of the toil thereof, and to cast his mind 
on the pleasures of the court ” But still it was only the beginning of the 
month of September, and military etiquette required thcUl something more 
should be done before going into winter quarters 

What Henry did w^as a military absurdity, but he continued to be guided 
by Maximilian, who was still working for the proht of the Flemings and 
grandson Charles Instead of advancing into France, he turned back to lay 
siege to Tournay, w^hich belonged to France, though it w^as enclave in the 
territory of Flanders, over the trade of wdnch it exercLsed a bad influence 
The emperor was wise in getting possession of it w^ithout cost or risk But 
what interest Henry could have in such an enterprise w^as not very apparent 
His favourite, Wolsey, liowever, had an interest, and a great one Maxi- 
milian had promised him the rich bishopric of Tournay, and this prevailing 
favourite no doubt recommended the siege The French citizens of Tournay 
refused the assistance of a garrison of the royal troops, and made a bold show’ 
of resistance, but as soon as the English artillery got into play, they changed 
their tone, and in a few" days capitulated 

On the 22nd of September Henry rode into Tournay with as much pomp 
and triumph as if he had taken the capital of France Ten days before this 
inglorious conquest, the Sw’iss, who saw" what sort of an ally they had in the 
English king, concluded a treaty highly advantageous to themselves with 
the king of France, and marched back to their ow"n mountains Louis was 
thus enabled to concentrate his forces in the north, and the grand plan of 
the allies vanished in air Wolsey got the rich bishopric, Henry spent some 
money in jousts and tournaments, and then returned w"oll satisfied to England, 
where he arAve*d safe and sound on the 22nd of October Although he did 
not gain quite so much by it, Maximilian had duped the vain-glorious king 
almost as much as Ferdinand had done before The money which Henry 


of gold spurs &ui^ on the dei^ nobility of France slam by the victorious Flemings Others 
have said that Henry VIII’s victory was named from a near-by vills^ of Spours, but this 
is not the acc^ted account Henn Martin v credita the panic of the fVench to the sudden 
appearance of^rman artillery on their flank I ^ ^ 
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iiAfi expended on the Gofttinent amounted to an enormous sum.,'' his 
confidenoe in the earl of Surrey had n^t been nusplaced. and during hv afasenee 
nobleman had gained one of the most remarkaUe victories on record. 
Following up his defiance, the Scottish l^mg had put himself at the head of a 
numerous and gallant but somewhat undisciplined army, and, contraijr^ to 
the advice of most of his mmisters, crossed the Tweed and began hostihtiss. 


FLODDEN FIELD 

The veision most received of the fatal field of Flodden is so striking and 
romantic, that we scarcely hope to rectify what is incorrect in the impressions 
it has made,^ but the following appear to have been the real circumstances 
which preceded and atU'ndod that battle Although undertaken against the 
advice of the majority of the nobility, the war was very popular with the 
Scottish peoi)le, wlio flocked in such nurnliers to the royal standard that 
James was enabled, on the 22nd of August, to cross the Borders with one of 
the most foniudable aniues that had ever invaded England His artillery 
and appointments were also sufXTior to \^hat had hitherto been seen in Scot- 
tish armies IiisU^ad of a(i\anciiig, howevei, he linger'd on the right bank 
of the Tweed, bt\s]egiiig Norham castle, wdiich did not surrender till the 29th 
of August He then marched up the Tweed to Wark castle, which detained 
him a day or t\^o I'lom \\ ark he went to b^ta!, and thence to Ford,* another 
horde r fortress of no great consequence, but which he attacked out of spite 
to the family of the Herons ito whom it belonged), a member of which, John 
Heron, was susfK'ckMl of having murdered his favourite. Sir Robert Kerr. 

From York the earl of Surrey, who ^^as allowed time to remforce his 
army [it numbered between thirty and forty thousand], advanced to Aln- 
wick, whence, on the 4tli of September, he despatched Rouge Croix, the 
pursuivant-at-arms, to nq)roach James viith his breach of faith, and to offer 
him battle on the following Friday, if he had courage to remain so long on 
English ground Tlie same herald boie another message from Surrey ^s son, 
the lonl Thomas How^ard, now' admiral of England, who in very rude terms 
told the Scottish monarch that he would eorne to justify the (Jeath of that 
pirate, Barton, which had bt'cii charged upon him as a foul murder by James, 
and that he neither expected to receive nor would give quarter To Surrey 
James replied in a chivalrous tone, accepting his cTiallenge; but he left the 
brutal message of Ins son unanswered Though his army was already some- 
what thinned by desertion, ^ James resolved to abide the battle, and chose his 
ground with some skill on Flodden Hill, an offshoot of the Cheviot range, 

[* P Humo Prow II </ ws, autlionties for this battle are mainly English, and in 

several points arc (oiitnidictor\ and incredible ”] 

[* Elizabeth, the wife of ilham Heron, in the absence of her husbandr petitioned the 
king to spare the castle, and had obtained, on that condition, from Surrey the liberty of the 
lord Jolinstone, and of Alexander Home Hut James refused the exchange, and ndected the 
petition of the lady I suspect that this is the only foundation of the tide ^hich is some- 
times told, that James was capti\ated by the charms of Mrs Ford, who revealed his secieta 
to Surrey, and that he spent in dalliance with her that time which ought to have been em- 
ployed in penetrating into England Hut it sliould be recolleoted that the whole time allotted 
for the capt^ of Ford Etal and Wark is compnsed within a short space, ^tween the 29th 
of Aug^, when Norham surrendered, and the 3d of S^tember, when Surrey reached Ahl- 
kin^ therefore appears to have lost but little of hia time. — L inoard A] 

X n 1 ®?****?; to I^lie,’’ of the iBoeesant great cold, wind, and Aocordiog 

to PPlyctore Vergil,* he had, however, sixty thousand men Acoordinff to Hall,^ onefanndiw 
thousand. But, according to BrQ?|p,s Sumy’s movementa show that Uie Eoriish badUia 
greater number « ^ 
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steep on both hanks, and defended in front by the deep Till, a tributary of 
the weed. 

When the English came in sight of this position they did not like it, rmd 
Surrey, on the 7th of September, sent James a second letter, reproaching 



Map of Flodden Field 

him with having “ put himself into a ground more like a fortress or % camp, 
than any indifferent ground for battle to be tried.” As this t9,unting mes- 
sage had not tBe desired effect, Surrey sought to obtain his end by mancetirring 
round the position, by advancing towards Scotland, and then turning sharply 
round the rbar of Flodden. On the morning of the 8th he crossed 'M, 
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near Weetwood, without meeting any oppositicai, and marehed wtr 
mmd ground to the village of Bamoor, on the riAt bank of the river, Eaiiy 
cnTttday morning, instead of pursuing his manm towards Berwick, he faced 
the northwest, proceeded to bridge, recroesed the TO, and advanced 

towards Branxton^ as if it was his intention to occupy a hill to the westward 

of Flodden. , 

James, who had thrown away an admirable opportimity of attacking the 
T^ngl iflh while they were crossing at Twisell bnd^, and at a dangerous ford 
a little higher up, now put himself m motion, m order to prevent them from 
takmg up a formidable position between him and his ovm country. Setting 
fire to their huts and litter, the Scots descended their hill, and, under cover 
of the great smoke they h^ raised, hurried forward to seize the heights of 
Branxton, towards which the English vanguard was hastening in another 
direction Between Twisell bridge and Flodden, but nearer to the latter than 
the former, runs the small stream of Palinsburn, which the English 
crossed before the wmd drove away the smoke, and discovered the Scottish 
army within a quarter of a mile of them, m perfect order, marching like the 
Germans, without talking or making any noise 

Several of the Scottish nobles had advised a retreat; among these was the 
same Lord Lindsay of the Byres that made James III the fatal present of 
the gray charger, a lough old soldier, who had a turn for parables, and who 
had represented to the council that the stakes between the combatants were 
not equal For this advice Jame.s, it is said, threatened to hang Lindsay at 
his own ca.stle gate, nor were the lemonstrances of the earl of Huntly and the 
earl of Angus (the once terrible Bell-the-Cat) hoard with more calmness. It 
IS added that the king told the latter that, if he were afraid of the English, 
he might go home The taunt touched the old man to the quick, and he 
burst into tears He turned, however, to depart, saying moimifully, ''My 
age renders niy body of no use m battle, and my counsel is despised, but I 
leave my two sons and the vassals of Douglas in the field, may old Angus’ 
foreboding prove unfounded^” 

To declme the battle was now impossible, and the Scottish nobles, with 
a very few exceptions, made up their minds to conquer or die with their sover- 
eigjQ The two armies were about equal m number, each counting about thirty 
thousand men The disposition of both armies was also much the same, 
and very simple The battle began about four in the afternoon of Friday, 
the 9th of September, with cannonadmg on both sides. The Engljqh were 
superior m artillery, and their guns seem to have been better served. Acr 
cording to Hail,*= “Then out burst the ordnance on both sides with fire, flame, 
and hideous noise, and the master gunner of the English slew the master 
gunner of Scotland and beat all his men from their guns, so that the Scottish 
ordnance did no harm to the Englishmen, but the Englishmen’s artillery shot 
into the midst of the king’s bat tail, and slew many persons — which seeing, 
the king of Scots and his brave men made the more haste to come to joining. 

The earl of Huntly and Lord Home, with part of the left wtog^of the Scots, 
who fought on foot with “long spears like Moorish pikes,” fell upon part of 
■ o under Sir Edmund Howard, with a fury that was irre- 

sistible Sir Edmund was beaten down ; his banner was brought to the dust ; 

EngWi erf the tame c^ed the battie by the name of Bnuuton.]. 
acooimt^^ to Heniy VUI m French The good order and i 


« ^ Boota are MUeri by nearly every conten^wraiy writer. 


5?HA8Ewi)d •ocoun^ piuted by Riduud Faques in 1513, aiid»reprinted|^ 
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his lines were completely broken, and part of his men fled in the greatest 
disorder. Sir Edmund, after being saved by the remainder of the right wing 
under the lord admiral, fell back towards the English centre, which extended 
its line to receive him, while Lord Dacre, who was in reserve behind the 
centre, came up and charged with all the English cavalry Though the 
Borderers under Lord Home, fancying they had already gained the victory, had 
begun to disperse over the field in search of plunder, that Scottish wing kept 
its ground with wonderful obstinacy, throwing off the English horse at the 
point of their long spears, but charge after charge told upon them, and after 
a long conflict and a terrible slaughter on both sides, Huntly and Home 
retreated before Sir Edmund, the lord admiral Howard, and Lord Dacre 
The earls of Crawford and Monti osc, who were not able to prevent this retro- 
grade movement, were charged in their turn by horse and foot, whom they 
received in line without wavering upon the points of their spears, and when 
they were reinforced from the centre, they not only became the assailants, but 
also threw the whole right wing of the English, with the cavalry from their 
reserve, into confusion. 

At this critical moment the lord admiral sent the Agnus Dei which he 
wore at his breast to his father, w^ho w^as wnth the English centre, requesting 
him to bring up the w^hole of that division wnth all possible speed. Surrey 
advanced,^ but King James, w^ho w^atched his movements, fell u})on him wnth 
the entire centre of the Scots, fighting himself most gallantly in their front 
The battle w^as now tremendous , and w’hen the earl of Bothw'ell came up with 
the reserve to the supfiort of the king, the victory foi a while inclined to the 
Scots But there WTre tw^o circumstances — the shyness of Lord Home, aryi? 
the rashness of the Highlanders who formed James' right wing — ^wliieli proved 
fatal to the high hoi)es of the imprudent but gallant sovereign AVhen the 
earl of Huntly urged Home to renew the fight and advance wath his portion 
of the left w'lng, which had suffered cruelly, to the assistance of the king, 
he IS said to have replied, “He does wtII that does for himself We have 
foughten our vanguards, and have won the same , therefore let the lave (the rest) 
do their part as w^ll as wx^ ” AVhen the right wnng, under the earls of Lennox 
and Argyle, with the Carnpbcdls, the Macleans, the Macleods, and the other 
clans from the Highlands and the Islevs, who obeyed no orders save those of 
their chiefs, descended a lull to join the mam body, they w^ere met by the 
extreme left of the English — ^harJy bowmen and stout pikemen from Cheshire 
and from Lancashire— under Sir Edw^ard Stanley, who galled them sorely with 
their arrows. 

In a frenzy, the half-naked clansmen thiew away shield and target, and 
with their broadswords and axes, and without any order, rushed among the 
English. In vain La Motte, a commissioner from the French king, and other 
experienced French officers, endeavoured to keep them in their ranks, on 
they rushed, as if every Highlandman thought of deciding that great engage- 
ment with his own right arm. At first the English were astonished at this 
fierce onslaught, but they stood firm, closed their ranks and squares, and 
opposed as wonderful a coolness to the wonderful impetuosity of their enemies, 
who at length were driven back, and, being unable to reform, were slaughtered 
in detail or put to downright flight. Their chief commanders, the earls of 
Lennox and Argyle, both perished on the field. Stanley now ^ai^ed the 
king’s centre qn its right flank and rear; and, at the same time, James had 
to sustain the shock of Surrey m front and the attack of the admiral Howard 

P Surr^ iras now 70 years of age and rode in a carrijige, hence Lindsay f r!A.Ha him <* an 
edd crooked earle lying in a chanot 
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and Lord Dacre, who, after repuIainK the earls of Crawford and iHiitroee, 
who were both slain, had fallen upon his left flank. 

In fact, he was now surrounded— hemmed in withm a gradually contracting 
circle of foes, who by this time seem to have adopted, to a man, the savage 
resolution of the lord admiral, Thomas Howard, of giving no ouarter. Now 
was the time that the nobles and the meanest subjects of the doomed prince 
sliowed their valour and their attachment to his person. In Sir Walter Scott's 
verse. 

“ The Endish ehafte in volleys hail’d, 

In heaolone char;^ their horse assail’d, 

Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their king 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 

Thougli cliarging knights like whirlwinds go, 

Though billnien plv the ghastly blow, 

V nbroken was the ring , 

*' The stubborn spearsnien still made good 
Their dark im|>enetrable wood, 

ICach stepping where his comrade stood. 

The instant that he fell 
No thought was there of dastard flight , 

J .ink’d in the serried phalanx tight, 

(Jniom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

Ah fearlessly and well ” 


Noi did they cease fighting when Janies bit the dust, with an English arrow 
sticking in his body and with a moital w^ound from an English bill on his 
}i(‘ad they closed round the body, w^hich fell within a spear^s length of 
Suirey, defending it dead as obstinalely as they had defended it living Night 
dosed upon the carnage, and separated the combatants Surrey was for a 
while uncertain of the victory, but during the night his scouts brought him 
intelligence that the Soots A\eie in full n^treat towards their own country, 
and that none leniained on the field, “upon wdiich the earl thanked God 
with humble heart 

But the intelligence of the scouts was not quite correct* during the night 
the Borderers, \\ho had fought under the standard of Lord Home, l^ing joined 
by marauders from Tynedale and from Teviotdale, stripped the slam, and 
pillaged part of the baggage of lx>th armies, and when day dawned Home’s 
banner was seen hovering near the left flank of the English, while another 
body of Scots — apparently the remnant of the centre, which had fought under 
the king— appeared in front, occupying a hill, as if determmed to renew the 
contest. Surrey brought his artillery to bear upon them, and they were dis- 
lodged, but even then they seem to have retreated very deliberately, and 
Lord Home's pieople earned a rich booty and a considerable number of pr^ners 
across the Tweed Lord Dacre found seventeen pieces of cannon deserted 
on the hillside , and it appears to have been in the morning, and not in the 
preceding evening, that the English horse followed a portion of the retiring 
Scots for about four miles, and not further. It is quite certain that Surrey 
had suffered dreadfully in this stem conflict, and that he had no inclination 
whatever Jo try the fords of the Tweed, and the moors and morasses be^wd it. 

Theloss of the Scots, accordmg to the most moderate calculation, 
to 8,000 or 9^,000 men ; but m this number w^ere included the»very prime of 
their nobility, gentry, and even clergy. Besides the king and his natural Scm. 
Alexander Stuart, archbishop of St Andrews, who had studied abroad aw 
received ins^ction from Erasmus, there were slain twelve earls — Crawfordi 
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Montrose, Ijennox, Argyle, Errol, Athole, Morton, Cassilis, Bothwell, Rothes, 
CSaithness, and Glencaim ; to these must be added fifteen lords and chiefs of 
clans; the bishop of the Isles; abbot of Kilwinnmg; abbot of Inchaffray; 
the dean of Glasgow; La Motte, the French agent, and most of his 
countrymen. Some families of the gentle blood of Scotland lost all their 
male members that were of an age capable of bearing arms. 

The body of the king was found by Lord Dacre among a heap of dead. 
Dacre, who had known him well, recognised it, though it was disfigured by 
many wounds, and it w^as afterw^ards identified by James’ chancellor. Sir 
William Scott, ami some other prisoners The body was conveyed to Berwick, 
where it w^as embalmed and wrapped in sheets of lead, and it was then sent 
secretly, among other packages, to New^castle From Newcastle the earl 
of Surrey took it wuth him to London, and then placed it m the monastery 
of Sheen, near Richmond Meanwhile, m Scotland, the people were loath to 
believe that their king wns dead; and those who believed it attributed his 
death not to the English m the field, but to certain traitors in the retreat. 
It w^as said that James, after escaping across the Tw^eed, w^as murdered by 
some of the retainers of the earl of Home ; and the classical, but credulous 
and imagmative Buchanan ^ tells us that he himself had heard one Lawrence 
Telfer say that he saw the king on the north of the Twwd after the battle. 
Leslie,^ again, informs us that it was asserted by many that it could not be 
the king’s body wduch Surrey had conveyed to London, as James w'as seen 
alive by many, and safe at Kelso, after the flight of Flodden; and he adds 
that some of the Scots continued to believe that the king had gone on a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land to pray for the souls of his slaughtered noWes, 
and to pass the rest of his life in devotion and penitence By these romantic 
believers it w^as particularly objected to the English, that they could never 
show the token of the iron belt wdiich James constantly w^ore lound his body, 
in penance for his youthful rebellion and the death of his father; but the 
English produced the unfortunate monarch’s sword and dagger, and a tur- 
quoise ring (supposed to have been sent him by the queen of France), which 
are still preserved in Heralds’ College, London; and no rational doubt can U* 
entertained that James perkshed at Flodden Field 

Queen Catherine instantly announced this victory to her husband in a 
verv spirited and very English letter Being on the winning side, she said, 
“All that God sendeth is for the best” ; and she sent Henry the coat-armour of 
the unfortunate James The affectionate tone of the letter is remarkable. She 
calls the kmg “my Henry,” and concludes mth praying God to send him home 
shortly, as without this no joy can be complete The king received this con- 
jugal despatch while he lay before Tournay Soon after his return to England 
he rewarded Surrey by restoring to him the title of duke of Norfolk, which 
had been forfeited by his father, w^ho fell in the battle of Bosworth Field. 

^ The victory at Flodden had been so dearly bought, and money and pro- 
vision were so scarce in his camp, that Surrey was in no condition to follow 
up his advaltages Instead of invading Scotland, he stopped at Berwick, 
and havmg put some troops in garrison, he disbanded the rest of his army. 
The Scots prepared manfully for the defence of their country, and the queen, 
at the same time, wrote an affectionate letter to her brother Henry, requesting 
his forbearance for a widowed sister and an mfant orphan. nenfSr was, 
perhaps, not incapable of generous sentiments ; but it is not uilkharitable to 
Buppoi!^ that the determined attitude of the Scots, and the old recollections 
of uie unprofitable nature of Scottish wars, had their weight m his council, 
which agreed to a peace 
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TREATT AND MARRIAGE ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE (1514) 

Louis XII pursued a course of diplomacy which broke up the ooalitioa 
against him, and which would have left the English to make war by themselves, 
had Henry’s military ardour tempted him to a renewal of the strug^e. He 
completely reconciled himself with the court of Rome, and he not only 
prolonged his truce with Ferdmand, but won over the emperor Maximilian — 
the volunteer of England — by proposing a treaty of maiTiage. Louis offered 
the hand of Ren6e, his second daughter, with his claim to the duchy of Milan, 
to Prince Charles, who was grandson both to Maximilian and to Ferdmand. 
Charles, it will be remembered, had been affianced durmg the lifetime of 
the late king to the priYicess Mary of England, Henry’s youngest sister. The 
bargain had been arranged with Charles^ father, Philip, durmg his detention 
in Windsor castle, but Henry did not consider it the lees bmding from the 
force and treachery which had been used on that occasion, and, as Charles 
was now approaching the age of puberty, he expected shortly to see the 
completion of the mariiage 

The first person to inform Henry of these negotiations was the French 
king himself, through the medium of the duke of Longueville, who had been 
taken prisoner in the battle of the Spurs and conveyed mto England. 'That 
accomplished courtier soon won the favour of the English king, and when 
Henry was almost frantic at the treachery of his allies, the duke adroitly 
proposed a family alliance with his master Louis’ wife, Anne of Brittany, 
had died m the month of January, just in time for the furthering of this 
sudden scheme She had left no son, and her widower, notwithstanding his 
declming health, hoped that a new marriage might bless him with an neir. 
The private feelings of the princess were disregarded, as in all such cases. 
Louis was hfty-three years old ; Mary was sixteen, and passionately enamoured 
of Charles Brandon, viscount Lisle, one of her brother’s favourites, and the 
handsomest and most accomplished nobleman in the English court. 

The treaty, which was to secure lasting peace and amity between the two 
nations, was concluded with the usual forms Louis agreed to pay Henry a 
million of crowns,, in ten yearly instalments, in discharge of arrears due on 
the old treaty of Etaplcs, and Henry agreed to give his sister, Mary, a dower 
of 400,(X)0 crowns On the 7 th of August a marriage ceremony was i^rform^ 
at Greenwich, the duke of Lonpjeville actmg as proxy for his master. If Maiy 
was in no haste to leave England, Louis was very impatient for her society, 
and he wrote more than once to hurry her departure In October Henry ana 
his court accompanied the young queen of France to Dover, where she em- 
barked for Boulogne, accompanied by a splendid retmu^ among whom were 
Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, her lover, the viscount Lisle, too had been 
created duke of Suffolk, and Anne Boleyn, then a pretty little girl and maid 
of honour ^ On the 8th of October she made her public entrance into Abbeville. 

On the following day the marriage was resolemnised by a Frdich cardinal, 
Louis suffering grievously from the gout during the ceremony; and the day 
after, to the great veMtion of the yoimg queen, he dismissed the lady Quildfora, 
her goveij^ess. Sir Richard Blount, her chamberlain, with all the rest at her 
Englisi!! attendants, except Anne Boleyn and two or three mere menials. The 
accomplished (^haries Brandon, however, remained with the duke of Norfolk 
in quality of ambassador. In the month of December Louis wrote to w 

* In the Migiiial Ikt sis^ed by King Louis, which is preserved among the OotlODiaik 
manuscripts, personage is merdy named as MadamoymUe Boleifn^ 
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"good brother, cousin, and gossip,” the king of England, to express his happi- 
ness in this mamage , and on the first of January following he expired at Paris, 
worn out with sickness and debility Mary was not an inconsolable widow 
It was generally rumoured that Francis I, who now ascended the throne of 
France in the twenty-first year of his age, was not insensible to her beauty 
and accomplishments but he was provided with a queen 

Mary, who had been not quite three months a wife, and scarcely two months 
a widow, gave heart and hand to her lo\er, and was privately mamed at 
Pans to the captivating Brandon, almost as soon as he arrived at that capital 
It had not been unusual for princesses of the blood to marry subjects, but 
the notion of the royal dignitv was now wonderfully on the increase; and it 
had been set dowm as law, at least as far back as Henry M, that no such 
mamages should be allowed without the express permission of the king, and 
for this it appears Mary did not ask She wrote to implore pardon for the 
step she had taken to secure her ow n happiness, and then travelled with her 
husband to Calais, where a more public marriage w^as solemnised shortly after 
Henry for a time W’as, or appealed to be,^ exceedingly wroth at the unequal 
match, and on their return to England, in the month of August, the duke 
and duchess went to their manor in Suffolk instead of joining the court The 
king, however, had a warm affection both for his sister Mary and for the 
accomplished Brandon, who had been brought up with him from his child- 
hood, and who delighted Henry by his cheerful humour, his gallant deport- 
ment, and his great address in tournamentb and all martial exercises , and a 
perfect reconciliation soon took place, aided by the goodwill of my “Lord 
cardinal” — for Wolsey, still rismg, got the cardinal s hat in the course ofethis 
summer 


THE RISE or WOLSm 

It IS time to say a word touching the history of this gorgeous churchman, 
who for nearly twenty }(ais was more king of England than Henry himself 
His father, who was rather wealthy for the time, piocuied him a good educa- 
tion, and brought him up for the church ^ He studied at Oxford, w^here, on 
account of his precocitx and early attainments, he was honoured with the 
name of the Boy Bachelor He was not distinguished at any period of his 
life by temperance and sobriety, and a command of hi^ passions in the hot 
season of youth he appears to have been guilty of sundry indiscretions It is 
quite certain that the }oung parson soon grew weary of the obscurity of a 
country life, "bearing a mind that looked beyond this poor benefice,” which 
he soon left to become domestic chaplain to the treasurer of Calais. The 
treasurer introduced him to the notice of Bishop Foxe, the cunning minister 
and diplomatist — " a man that knew rightly how" to judge of good wits ” Foxe 


[* Accordii^ the letters quoted b\ Fiddes « it seemed to Lingard^ “certain that Wolsey, 
and therefore probably Henrv was in the secret from the beginning but it had been deemed 
less indecorous in the king to forgive afterwards than to consent beforehand “] 

P Simple repetition has made it commonly believed that Robert W^olsey was by trade a 
butener The assertion was first set afloat by enemies of the great cardinal, and was m- 
tended to be disparaging The probability, however, seems to be that he was i«ally a gras- 
ler, and perhaps also a wool merchant He certainly belonged to the better class of met*- 
ohants, was connected with wealthy people, and himself died possessed of lanfls and pircmrty 
m and about Ipswich Fairly trustworthy tradition points to a house in St Nicholas Street 
there as occupying the site of his own dwellii^ According to Fhdde6,v supported as to the 
year by Cavehdish.t Wolsey’s birth happened in March, 1471, though contemporary evidence 
would place it some years kter — P W Cameron v] 
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warmly recommended him to his master, Henry VII, whose, partictUiHX talent 
it was to discover the abilities of other men, and who never enmloyed a dull 
one Henry presently employed Wolsey in certain secret affairs of g^t 
moment. '^What peed many words exclaims an Episcopal historian, 
Bishop Godwin '‘he so far pleased the king, that in short time he became 
a great man, and was first preferred to the deanery of Lincoln, and then made 
the king’s almoner ” 

Upon the death of the old king there was a struffile for supremacy in the 
council between Bishop Foxe and the duke of Norfolk, then earl of Smrey. 
The bishop was not slow in perceiving that the earl, whose military ch^ct^ 
and tastes pleased the young king, was getting the upper hand, and towun- 
teract this influence he introduced Wolsey to Henry VIII. It was the old 
story — the tool was too sharp for the hand that would have worked with it 
for its own purposes Instead of propping the bishop against the weight of 
the earl, the chaplain supplanted them botli, and soon acquired moreix)wer 
and mfluence at court than they had ever possessed between them. Though 
nearly twenty years his senior, Wolsey glided into all the tastes and habite 
of the young king,^ some of which, however, seem to have been natural to 
him , and though a churchman, he became a sort of model and a bosom friend 
to Henr}^, whose chief but not only ambition it was to figure as a warlike 
monarch and perfect kniglit It quite suited Wolsey’s views to encourage 
this feeling, and to take tlie whole business of government upon himself J 

It has seemed necessary to introduce this short account of the rise and 
<’haracter of a minister \\ho was destined to bc^ar for several years a very 
()rominent part in the most important transactions not only in this, but in 
iill the neighbouring kingdoms , we may now revert to the affairs of Scotland, 
which, after the death of its king and the destruction of its nobility in the 
field of Flodden, presented for some time a melancholy scene of confusion 
and terror Fortunately the victorious army had been hastily collected; 
the want of provisions and of military supplies had comfielled Surrey to 
<lisband his forces By degrees the Scottish spirit recovered from its depres- 
sion , the call for revenge was echoed throughout the nation ; several chieftains 
gathered their retainers, and the devastation of one inroad was repaid by 
the devastation of another 

The queen had been permitted, in conformity with the will of her husband, 
to assume the regency as guardian to her son, James V, an infant not a year 
and a half old , but when it was discovered that her relationship to the king 
of England did not restrain the hostility of that monarch, the partisans m 
France intrusted the reins of goveniment to the hands of John, duke of 
Albany, the son of that Alexander who had been banished by his brother. 
James III " 

Henry had already tampered with the princess to brmg her children to 
England, and intrust them to the care of their uncle, but Albany besieged 
the c^tle of Stirling, compelled the queen to surrender the two princes, and 
placed them under the custody of three lords appointed by* parliament. 


[* Henn: was ^ptivated with the elegance of his manners and the gaiety of his dispo- 
sition; he frequently rerorted with his favourite companions to the house of his almoDOT: 
ana on thev ^c^ions, if we may believe the sarcastic pen of an adversary (Polydore Veandl.s 
® ^gland, who by the order of Wolsey had impriwiied for more 

than SIX montms), Wolsey threw off the decencies of hu station, and sang and HmiaoH muI 
onfall the levity and impetuosity of the most youthful amXig his guesta It 
jjre soon (tiBooverra that the most sure and expeditious way to the royal favour was tliromdi 
of t^ almoner; and foreigners, as well as natives, eMeiiy aslidM 
and frequently^urchased his pationa^.— LnroAiS.A] • ^ J 
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These events had already taught the king of England to view with jealousy 
the conduct of his "good brother and perpetual ally,” the French monarch. 
Francis, whose youth and accomplishments made him the idol of his people, 
had already formed the most gigantic projects of conquest and aggrandisement, 
from which he did not suffer himself to be diverted by the remonstrances of 
Henry Having endeavoured to pacify that monarch, he put in motion the 
numerous army which he had collected with the avowed purpose of chastising 
the hostility of the Helvetic cantons , but instead of following the direct road 
either into Switzerland or Italy, he passed unexpectedly between the maritime 
and Cottian Aljxs, and poured his cavalry into the extensive plains of Lom- 
bardy. His n^al object was now manifest The Italian princes, whose 

jealousy had guarded to no purpose the 
accustomed roads over the Alps, were 
filled with consternation ; in a consistory 
at Rome, it w^as proposed to solicit the 
aid of Henry , and September 11th, 1516, 
a few days later, Leo, to secure the 
mediation of Wolsey, named that minis- 
ter cardinal priest of St Cicely beyond 
the Tiber 

Francis, w’ho still affected to be 
thought the friend of the English mon- 
arch, received the first mtelhgence of 
this promotion, and though he was 
aw’are of its object, despatched ^ mes- 
senger to offer his congratulations to 
Wolsey But neither that prelate nor 
hLs sovereign could view with satisfac- 
tion the progress of the young con- 
queror, who, by the bloody but decisive 
victory of Marignano, and the subse- 
quent reduction of Milan, had repaired 
the losses of his predecessor* and restored 
the ascendancy of the French power in 
Italy Was the 1‘ormer league to be 
renewed, or w^as Francis to be permitted 
to pursue his conquests'^ After much 
deliberation in the English cabinet, it 
was resolved to follow a middle course 
between peace and war , to avoid actual 
hostilities with France, but to animate its enemies with hopes and to aid 
them with subsidies Some money was advanced, more was promised both 
to the emperor and the cantons of Switzerland, an army of fifteen thousand 
Germans, and of an equal number of Swiss, was collected, and the emperor 
Maximilian at its head forced his way to the very gates of Milan. But here 
his resources failed, and a mutiny of his troops, who demanded their pay, 
compelled him to retrace his steps to the city of Trent 

There he sent for Wyngfield, the English agent, and made to him the 
following most singular proposal. It was evident, he said, that the otner powers 
would never permit either himself or Francis to retain prmaneat possession 
of MUan. Womd then the king of England accept the investituie of the 
duchy? Ii^^that case he was ready to adopt Hepry for his son, and to resign 
in his favour the imperial dignity ; but on these conditions, that the king shomd 
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declare war against France^ should cross the sea with an army, aw should 
march by Toumay to the city of Tlreves, where Maximilian would meet him, 
and make the resignation with all the formalities required by law. Thence 
the two princes, leaving the bulk of the English forces to invade France in 
conjunctmn with an army of Germans, might proceed together tow^ds Italy, 
pass the Alps at Coire, take possession of Milan, and continue their journey 
to Rome, where Henry should receive the imperial crown from the hands of 
the sovereign pontiff 

There was much in this dazzling and romantic scheme to captivate the 
youthful imagination of the king, but he had the good sense to listen to the 
advice of his council, contented himself with accepting the offer of adaption, 
and directed his attention to a mattei which more nearly concerned his own 
interests, the conduct of the duke of Albany in Scotland Against the re- 
gency of that prince he had remonstrated in strong and threatening terms. 
The Scottish parliament returned a firm though respectful answer, July 4th, 
1516, but Francis, who still dreaded the hostility of the king of England, 
advised the Scots to conclude a peipetual peace with Henry, refused to ratify 
the renewal of the ancient alliance between the two kingdoms, though if had 


been signed by his envoy at Edinburgh, and even required the regent, in 
quality of his subject, to return to France Albany willingly obeyed the 
command , and obtained {lermission from the Scottish parliament to revisit 
Ills family and estates But before hia departure provision was made for the 
return of Margaret, who had sought an asylum in England; and a temporary 
council was appointed, in which the numbers of the two parties were nearly 
balanced, and under the nominal government of which Scotland passed four 
years of dissension and anarchy 

Francis, having won the duchy of Milan, determined to secure his conquest 
by disarming the hostility of his neighbours, and with large sums of money 


he purchased peace 

It chanced that at thus period, Selim, emperor of the Turks, having conquered 
Egypt and Syria, had collected a numerous anny, and publicly threatened 
the extirpation of the ChrLstian name The princes on the borders of Turkey 
trembled for their existence ; Maximilian, in a letter to the pontiff^ offered to 
devote his remainmg years to the common service of ChrLstendom m opposing 
the enemies of the cross , and Leo, having by his own authority proclaimed a 
general truce of five years, May 7th, 1518, despatched legates to the different 
powers, exhortmg them to compose their private quarrels, and to unite their 
forces in their common defence His advice w^as followed; the pope, the 
emperor, and the kings of England, France, and Spain, entered into a con- 
federacy, by which they were bound to aid and protect each other, and in every 
case of invasion of territory, w^hether the invader were one of the confederates 


or not, to unite their arms in defence of the party aggrieved, and to obtain 
justice for him from the aggressor. At the same time, to cement the union 
between England and France, the dauphm, an infant just bom, was afl^c^, 
October 4th, 1518, to Mary, the daughter of Henry, a child not four years old; 
and, that every probable occasion of dispute might be done away, Toumay 
with its dependencies was restored to France for the sum of six hundred 
thousand orowns. Thus after ten years of war and negotiation, of bloodshed 
and perfidy, were all the powers re-established in the same situation in which 
they had stood previously to the learae of Cambray, with the exception of 
the unfortunate and perhaps unoffenaing king of Navarre, wnose territoHes 
on the south of the Pyrenees could not be recovered from the unrelenting 
grasp of Spai^ 
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wolsey's increasing power 

Wolsey still retained the first place in the royal favour, and continued to 
rise in power and opulence Archbishop Warham had often solicited permis- 
sion to retire from the chancery to the exercise of his episcopal functions, 
and the king, having at last accepted his resignation, tendered the seals to 
the cardinal Whethei it was through an affectation of modesty, or that he 
thought this office incompatible with his other duties, Wolsey declined the 
offer -nor was it till after repeated solicitations that he had acquiesced in the 
wish of his sovereign, December 22nd, 1515 He had, however, no objection 
to the dignity of papal legate, ^ wuth which he w^as invested by Leo X The 
commission w^as originally limited to tw^o years, but Wolsey procuied suc- 
cessive prorogations from different popes, and, not content with the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the office, repeatedly solicited additional powers, till at length 
he possessed and exeicised within the realm almost all the prerogatives of 
the sovereign pontiff Nor w^as his ambition yet satisfied. We shall after- 
wards behold him, at the death ol each pope, labouring, but in vain, to seat 
himself in the chair of St Peter 

His love of wealth w’as suboidinate only to his love of powder. As chan- 
cellor and legate he derived considerable emoluments from the courts in which 
he presided He w^as also archbishop of York, he farmed the revenues of 
Hereford and Worcester, sees which had been granted to foreigners, he held 
in commendam the abbey of St Albans, with the bishopric of Bath, after- 
wards, as they became vacant, he exchanged Bath in 1523 for the ricl)| bish- 
opric of Durham, and Durham in 1528 for the administration of the still 
richer church of Winchester To these sources of wealth should be added 
the presents and pensions w^hich he received from foreign princes Francis 
settled on him an annuity of 12,000 hvres, as a compensation for the bishopric 
of Tournay, and Charles and Leo granted him a yearly pension of 7,500 
ducats from the revenues of the bishoprics of Toledo and Palencia in Spain 
In justice to his memory it should, howwer, be observed, that if he grasped 
at wealth, it w^as to spend, not to hoard it 

His establishment wras on the most princely scale, coinpiising no fewer 
than five, perhaps eight, hundred individuals The chief offices w^ere filled 
by barons and knights, and among his retainers he numbered the sons of 
many distinguished families, who aspired under his patronage to civil or 
military preierment On occasions of ceremony, he appeared with a pomp 
which, though it might be unbecoming in a clergyman, showed him to be 
the representative of the king of England and of the sovereign pontiff The 
ensigns of his several dignities, as chancellor and legate, w^re borne before 
him; he was surrounded by noblemen and pi elates, and w^as followed by a 
long irain of mules bearing coffers on their backs covered with pieces of 
crimson cloth 

He spared no expense in his buildings, and as soon as he had finished 
the palace of Hampton Court and furnished it to his taste, he gave the whole 
to Henry ; perhaps the most magnificent present that a subject ever made to 
his sovisreign The character of Wolsey has been portrayed by the pencil of 

As Gardiner x points out, he was a legate a latere, i e , "'sent from the pope's side, and 
therNore havmg ^wer to speak with almost full papal authority Wolsey was therefore 
clothed with all the authonty of king and pope combined " Von Ranke h observes that 
** when Wolaey spoke of the government, he was wont to say *the king and I,’ or 'we,' or 
finally, simply '1^1 , 
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Erasmus, y who had tasted of his tounly,' aqd by that of Poljrdolfe^ whotfn 
his justice or policy had thrown into confinement. Neglecting the venal 
praise of the one and the venomous slander of the other, we may pronounce 
him a minister of consummate address and commanding abilities; gre^y of 
weith and power and glory , anxious to exalt the throne (Mi which his own 
greatness was built, and the church of which he was so distinguished a mem- 
ber, but capable, in the pursuit of these different objects, of stooping to 
expedients which sincerity and justice would disavow, and of adopting, 
through indulgence to the caprice and passions of the king, measures whiish 
often involved him in contradictions and difficulties, and ultimately^wa- 
sioned his rum. It is acknowledged on the other hand, that he rdlftined 
many abuses in the church, and compelled the secular and regular clergy to 
live according to the canons He always decided according to the dictates 
of his own judgment, and the equity of his decrees was universally admitted 


and applauded 

To appease domestic quarrels and reconcile families at variance with 
each other, he was accustomed to offer himself as a friendly arbitrator be- 
tween the parties , that the poor might pursue their claims with facility^d 
without exfiense, he established couits of requests, in the ordinar)r adminis- 
tration of justice he introduced improvements which were received with 
gratitude by the country, and he made it Ins [x^culiar care to punish with 
severity those offendeis who had defrauded the revenue or oppressed ^e 
peuf)le But his reputation, and the ease with which he admitted suits, 
crow (led the cliancery with petitioneis, he soon found himself (werwhelmed 
with a multiplicity of business, and the king, to relieve him, established four 
subordinate courts, ol w^hich that under the presidency of the master of the 


rolls is still preserved 

Literature found in the cardinal a constant and bountiful patron He 
employed his influence in foreign courts to borrow' valuable manuscripts for 
the purpose of transcription On native scholars he heaped preferment, and 
the most eminent foreigners w'ere invited by him to teach in the universities. 
Both of these celebrated academics w'cre the objects of his care; but Oxford 


chiefly experienced hm munificence in the endow'inent of seven lectureships. 
July 131h, 1525, and the foundation of Chn&t Church, which, though he lived 
not to complete it, still exists a splendid monument to his memory. As a 
nursery for this establishment he erected another college at Ipswich, the 
place of his nativity 

But those occupations at home did not divert his eyes from the shifting 
scenes of politics abroad He was constantly informed of the secret history 
of the continental courts, and his despatches, of w'hich many are still extant, 
show that he was accustomed to pursue every event through all its probable 
consequences, to consider each measure in its several bearmgs, and to furnish 
his agents with instructions beforehand for almost every contmgency. His 
great object was to preserve the balance of power between the rival houses 
of France and Austria, and to this we should refer the mutable politics of 
the English cabinet, which first deserted Francis to support the cause of 
Charles, and, when Charles had obtamed the ascendancy, abandoned him to 
repair th^broken fortunes of Francis The consequence was, that as long as 
Wolsey presided in the council the minister was feared and courted by princes 
and pontiffs,* the king held the distinguished station of arbiter ^of Europe. 


' Erasmus praises him highly m some of his epistles, and yet the meanness to dis- 
praise him as soon as he heard of his fall 
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HENRY SEEKS TO BECOME EMPEROR (1519) 

Charles of Austria, who, in right of his father Philip, had inherited 
the rich and populous provinces of the Netherlands, the ancient patrimony 
of the house of Burgundy, ascended the Spanish throne on the death of Ferdi- 
nand. He was in the vigour of youth, gifted with superior talents, and 
anxious to earn the laurels of a conqueror — qualities whiph equally formed 
the character of his neighbour, the king of France. Three years after the 
demise of Ferdinand, the rivalry between the young kings was called into 
full activity by the death of the emperor Maximilian, January 12, 1519. 

That prince, anxious to secure thfl^/^gu^ 
cession to the imperial crown iitt^ JSie 
house of Austria, had in the last di^flc^e- 
ited the electors to name his grandson 
Charles king of the Romans The mar 
jonty had promised their voices: but 
from this engagement they were releadded 
by his death, -and were now summoned 
to choose not a king of the Romans, but 
an emperor. Charles announced himself 
a candidate, and the vanity of Francis 
immediately prompted him to come for- 
ward as a competitor The intrigues of 
th^ French and Spanish couits on this 
occasion aie foreign fiom the subject of 
the present work, but the conduct of 
Henry demands the attention of the 
reader His former refusal of the imperial 
crown, when it was offered by Maximilian, 
had not proceeded from the moderation 
of his desiKes, but from diffidence in the 
sincerity of his ally Now that the glit- 
tering prize was open to competition, he 
dfecjiosed his wishes to his favourite; and 
both the king and the cardinal, recipro- 
calfy mflammg the ambition of each other, 
Costume of Time of Henry VIII indulged in the most flattering delusions. 

In fancy they were already seated, the 
one on the throne of the Capsars, the other in the chair of St Peter, and 
beheld the whole Christian world, laity and clergy, prostrate at their feet. 

The election of Henry would secure, it was foretold, the elevation of Wol- 
sey, and the bishop of Worcester was commissioned to procure the consent 
and aid of the pope, whilst Pace hastened to Germany, with instructions to 
sound the dispositions of the electors, to make them the most t^^ting pron),- 
ises, and, if he saw a prospect of success, to name the kirnyfl^lragland as a 
candidate ; if not, to propose a native prince to the exclufiAw w Aoth Francis 
and Charles. But experience soon taught this envoy that ‘IvSK mere prom- 
ises he was no match for the agents of the other candidates, whVcame fur- 
nished with ready money; and therefore adhering to subsequentr instructions, 
he threw into*the scale the whole weight of his influence in favour of the 
king of Spain, who after a long debate was chosen without a dissentient voice. 
In this transaction Francis had great reason to complain of tl^ duplicity of 
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*'hiB good lather.” From the begmnmg he had received aaraifanoee njt^ 
the most cordial support from the English court, and in return had expressed 
his gratitude to the icing by a letter of thanks, and to Wolsey by a promise 
of securing for him on the ^t vacancy fourte^ votes in the conclave. 

Prudence, however, taught him to accept with seeming satisfaction the 
apology of the English cabmet, that Pace would have aidra him had there 
appeared any chance of success, and had only seconded the elation of Charles 
because it was in vain to oppose it Though the two competitors during the 
contest had professed the highest esteem for each other, the bitterest ani- 
mosity already rankled in their hearts, and each sought to fortify himsdf 
with the support of Henry agamst the presumed hostility of his rival/ To 
Fmndys the late conduct of the king of England afforded but slender hopes 
of success , he trusted, however, to his own address and eloquence, and sum- 
moned Henry to perform an article m the last treaty, by vrhich it wm agreed 
that the two monarchs should meet each other on the border of their respec- 
tive ctommions 

The intelligence alarmed the jealousy of the Spanish cabinet; remon- 
strances were made against an interview so pregnant with mischief to tlie 
interests of Charles , and Henry, while he pretended a readmess to fulfil the 
treaty, suggested difficulties, demanded explanations, and artfully contrived 
reasons to suspend or postpone the meetmg But his cunning was opposed 
with equal cunning , and Francis brought the question to an issue by signing 
a commission, w^hich gave full powder to Wolsey to settle every point m debate 
as he should judge most conducive to the joint honour of the two kings. 
Still the struggle continued between the two monarchs, the one labouring to 
evade, the other to enforce this award ' Among the artifices to which Henry 
resorted, there is one which will amuse the reader As a proof of his sin- 
cerity, he swore before the French ambassador that he would never more 
cut his beard till he had visited "his good brother and Francis, anxious to 
bmd him still faster, immediately took a similar oath But the former n^- 
lected, the latter fulfilled his promise; and when long beards had in conse- 
quence become the prevailmg fashion m the French court. Sir Thomas Boleyn 
was compelled to apologise for the bad faith of his master, by aUeging tHat 
the queen of England felt an antipathy to a bushy chm.^ 


THE FIELD OF THE C?IOTH OF GOLD (1520) 

On the 12th of March, 1520, a solenm instrument was prepared by Wolsey. 
for the relation of a meeting between Henry and France before the end 
of the followmg May It was drawn up with a strict regard to an equal 
weighing of the honour and dignity of the two kmgs The equality of their 
personal merits is also flatteringly asserted m this document : “ As the said 
s^ne princes of England and France be like m force corporsil, beauty, and 
^t of nat^, ri^t expert and havmg knowledge in the art militant, righ( 
^valrous iniiustis^ and in the flower and vigour of youth,” they are to " tskf 
counsel and fli ipo a i e themselves to do some iair feat of arms.” The place 
of meetingjiM to be between the English castle of Guinea and the FreMh 
castle of Aitlies. The^ curious Chroniae of Calais records, that on the 
of March thq commissioners of King Henry landed, " to oversee the 
of a palace before the castle gate of Guinea: wherefore therd was sentthS 
king’s master-mason, master-carpenter, and three hundred masons, five faun- 
dud carpenters, one hundred joiners, many painters, ^asiers, tailors, smiths, 
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'i$li other ertifioers, botHi out 6f Eugla&d fln<t$%uideq9!i to Ijhe number in all 
tiro thousand and more." The temporary palace of^ne walls and 
fraxoied timber, with glazed windows and canvas ixxrfs. ^nese particulars 
are curious, as showing how labour could be ori^isedln Bn^and for the 
ra|)id completion of a ^eat work, at a period \^en we are aocuatomed to 
thmk that the national industry was conducted upon a very small scale. 

On the 21st of May Henry and the queen set forth from Greenwich toward 
the sea-eide On the 25th they arrived at Canterbury, at which city the feast 
of Pentecost was to be kept Slowly had the court travelled, for there was 
something to be accomplished before the great mterview at Calais dtiould 
take place. Another personage was to appear upon the scene, by the merest 
accident, at the exact moment when he was wanted. Tidings were brought 
to Oanterbuty that Charles, the emperor elect, was on the sea, in sip^t of 
the coast of England He was on his passage from Spain to visit his oomin- 
fens in the Netherlands He could not pass the English shores without land- 
ing to behold the king whom he so reverenced and the aunt he so dearly 
loved. Wotoey hastened to Dover to welcome Charles, who landed at Hythe 
The “Dews ex mcLchina” was produced, to the wonderment of all sp^tators, 
and no one saw the wheels and springs of the mechanism ^ The politic young 
statesman won the hearts of the English, who rejoiced ^'to see the benign 
manner and meekness of so great a prince " Henry came to Dover. They 
kept the Whitsuntide together at Canterbury, “with much joy and glad- 
ness'^ ; and on the last day of May Charles sailed to Flanders from Sandwich, 
and Heniy from Dover to Calais 

, The enaracter of this royal embarkation has been handed down to us in 
dk ancient painting. The low towers of Dover have vomited forth their fire 
^smpke ; and in a few hours the guns of Calais salute the English king, 
ll^^apieat palace was ready, with its ceilings draped with silk, and its 
wawpmg **with rich and marvellous cloths of arras wrought of gold and silk ” 
But wnile Henry was contemplating his splendours, Wolsey was busy 
arranging a treaty with Francis The friendship of England was to be secured 
by a TOewal of the treaty of marriage between the dauphin and the prmcess 
Maiy. There can be little doubt that at this very time the cardinal was 
boufid to the interests of the emperor, with the full concurrence of 
maatat. Yet the play was to be played out Henry was to meet thdBwnch 
king mth such a display of the magnificence of his court as might challenge 
any rivalry. But Francis, possessing much of the same temper, was not to 
be outdone in pageantry 


‘‘To-day the French 

All clinquant, all in cold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the English, and, to-morrow, they 
Made Bntain India, every man that stood 
Show’d like a mine 


, ||bri||MearQ has desenbed this famous meeting in a short diakfw. Hall,*^ 
Vho was present, elaborates these “ fierce vanimC' in nuusy 
cmItojMges. On the 7th of Jime the two kings met in the vaUcQrief A^ren. 
’Elp^ bus made us acquainted with the animated features of FraiMm'' ^1- 
bem has rsodeired Henry familiar to us in his later years; butJA^this penod 
tewaa desoribed by a Venetian resident in En^and as ".jM^daomar oylar 
Ihan fbe Ung of Fnnee" It is scarcely neoessaiy to ttapiMraie Hie 
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“ 

meataiT speilBli^ lilke^ 

passed at this laeetixw. The two Mug clWlsat oflaSte te 

suitoimded eaeh with an ainaidi)a tishi ok«iv»wbr appijm&edM 

and oobleSf and with a great body sf anned men, ndthoiislhbqw%ftil lad 

suq^ona on either side. The En^iah, if we may bdieve w 

were most wanting in honourafaie confidence. The Enriirfi kmli wi ^ttir 

attendants moved not from their appointed ranks. IVendunen Stfl* 

denly brake, and many of them came into the Endish party. Bjpeakoig JaUf; 

but for all that, the court of England and the lords kept still toeir annyi^ 

The solemnities of ''The Field of the Cloth of Gold/’ as tfah pbM of 
this meeting came to be called, occupied nearly three we^ of that June of 
1520. Ten days were spent in the feats of arms for which Wolaey had {vn^ 
vided. There was tilting with lances, and tourneys on horseback YriA |he 
broadsword, and fightmg on foot at the bamers. The kings were mmyn 
victorious against all comers. But from the court of the emperor tlsMP; 
came no knight to answer the challengers The lists were set up doas to 
the Flemish Rentier, but not a gentleman of Spain, or Flanders, or Brabant, 
or Burgundy, stirred to do honour to these pageantries. “By that,’' says 
Hall,fc “it seemed there was small love between the emperor and the Fr^tieh 
king.” On Midsummer Day the gaudy shows were over. The kings separated 
after an exchange of valuable presents — Francis to Paris, Henry to Calais. 
Here the English court remained till the 10th of July. 

It was in vain that the French king had come unattended and usiarmed 
into the English quarter, to show his confidence m the friendship of his oqpi- 
panion m feats of chivalry In vain had the French nobles put all tbiir 
estates upon their backs, ^ to rival the jewelled satins and velvets of Engia^. 
On the 11th of July Henry met the emperor near Gravelines, and the emperor 
returned with him to Calais. After a visit of three days Charles acoom« 
plished far more by his profound sagacity than Francis by his generous fra^- 
ness. Wolsey was propitiated by presents and promises, Henry by a studied 
deference to his superior wisdom Hall has recorded that during the pomps 
of the valley of Andren, on the 18th of June, “ there blew such stonns of 
wind and weather that marvel was to hear , for which hideous tempest dbme « 
said it was a very prognostication of trouble and hatred to come between* 
princes.” The French, m this second meeting between Henry and Ghaiies, 
saw the accomplishment of the foreboding beginning to take a definite fona. 


THE EXECUTION OF BUCKINGHAM (1521) 

In the roll of illustrious names of nobles and knights at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, the name of the duke of Buckingham stands at the head. He 
was there one of the four judges of the jousts, deputed on the king’s part. 
High as he was in wealth and honours, he might have deemed that the evil 
destinies of his line were at an end ; and that, whilst his father had di^ ca 
scaffold under Richard III, and the three preceding heads of his house 
had fallen in civil warfare, he might have securely passed through Iffe to the 
death of the peaceful. But any lineal descendant of Edward III was stilly 
unsafe, especially if his pnde of ancestry were not held in check by uareto-*' 
tag prudence. The father of this Edward Stafford perished lliiou^lw vam 
oonvietion that he was “meet to be a niter of the reaSm^’j the 

P Flosisun y portorent leim mouliiiB, leun fomto, et feuis pvfe ssr ksli 
Bbllat.«} 

B. lOT. Q 
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alihougb a man of al^ity, waa tempted by the ever-present thought of his high 
desoent to commit himself by some unguarded though trifling actSi of which 
his enemies took advanta^ His chief memy is said to have been Wotey ; 
and the cause of 'the cardmal^s enmity is held to have arisen out of Bucking- 
hams dissatisfaction with the expense of the great pageantry at Gumes. 
But the jealousy of Henry had b^ exhibited m 1519, when Sir William 
Bulmer. who had quitted the krngms service to enter that of the duke, had to 
acknowledge his fault m the star chamber and to implore the mercy of the 
king* Henry forgave the offence, but said “ that he would none of his ser- 
vants should hang on another man’s sleeve, and that he was as well able to 
maintain him as the duke of Buckmgham, and that what might be thought by 
his^Bulmer’s) departing, and what might be supposed by the duke’s retammg, 
he would not then declare ” 

"The king had now entered upon that course of action which rendered his 
subsequent career so fearful and so odious He could cover up his hatreds 
till the moment arrived for striking his victim securely After eighteen 
months had passed since he had rebuked Sir William Bulmer, and darkly 
hinted at some evil motive of the duke m retaining him in his service, the 
mine, which had been wanly constructed, exploded under Edward Stafford’s 
feet He was suddenly sent for from his castle of Thornbury, to appear in 
the king’s presence He was watched by the king’s officeis to Windsor, and 
there perceived that he could not escape. On his way to London his barge 
was boarded and he arrested His fate was soon determined. 

On the 13th of May, 1521, he was indicted before his peers, the duke of 
Norfolk presiding Charles Knyvet, a discarded officer of the duke, was the 
chief witness against him, and deposed to certain words of Buckingham said 
to himself and Lord Abergavenny, which, even if true, could not be fairly 
wrested into an overt act of treason Hopkins, a monk of the Charterhouse, 
who pretended to a knowledge of future events, had divers times said to the 
duke that he should be king of England, but the duke said that m himself 
he never consented to it ” The judicial mleience w^as, that he had committed 
the crime of imagining the death of the king, and that his wwds were satis- 
factory evidence of such imagining Buckmgham w^as convicted, and Norfolk 
pronounced the sentence ^ The heroic attitude of the man in this his hour of 
agony needs no exaltation by the powder of the poet He said to his judges : 
“May the eternal God forgive you my death, as I do I shall never sue to 
the king for life, how^beit he is a gracious prince, and more grace may come 
from him than I deserve ” The duke w^as beheaded on the 17 th of May. 

In the early part of the reign of Henry VllI there were many reversals 
of attainders that had been passed in the previous reign There was then 
evidently a merciful desire for the oblivion of political offences, and for re- 
storing to their estates and honours the heirs of those unfortunate persons 
who had suffered the penalties of treason There w^as no hesitation in the 
avowal that it was possible that an attainted person might have been unjustly 
condemned. The time w^as not yet arrived when he should find his ready 
instruments of despotism in the highest of the land ; and when he should be 
able to perpetrate, through his slaves in a parliament, the murders which the 
oriental despot could effect by a single sign to the eunuchs of the seraglio. 

P Hiiine,bb who is favourable to Wolsey, says, There is no reason to think the sentence 
against Buckingham unjust '' But no one wHo reads the tnal will find any evidence to 
satisfy a reasonable mmd , and Hume himself soon after adds, that his crime preceeded more 
from mdiBcretion than deliberate malice In fact, the condemnation of this great noble 
was owing to Wolsey’s resentment, acting on the savage temper of Henry. — 
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He taatkl of blood when he put Buckingham to death; and after a few more 
years, duriw which his will, being ^questioned, was less tyrannical, he showed 
that nis reliim for it was not to be satisfied^^ his dying hour.w 


THE RIVALRY WITH FRANCIS I 

Ever since the king had failed in his attempt to procure the impeiial 
dignity, be had turned his thoughts and ambition towards the crown of 
France. That crown, so he believed, was his mhentance, if it had been tom 
from the brows ol one of his predecessors by force of arms, why might itTnot 
be replaced by force of arms on his own head, since it was his by hereditary 
nght? F'or this, indeed he stood in need of allies, but where cnuld he''fleek 
a more powerful and more interested ally than m the emperor, whose quand 
was similar to his own, and v, ho burned to reanncx to his dominions the ancient 
patrimony of the house of Burgundy, wrested from his ancestors by the kings 
of France This subject had been secretly discussed by Henry and Qiarfcs 
durmg the late visit of the lattci to his uncle it had led to the propoi^ of a 
stricter union between the crowns by the marriage of the emperor wim the 
daughter of Henry’, and that proposal w’as accompanied wuth the project 
of a confederacy for the joint prosecution by the twn monarchs of their heui^ 
itary rights at a more convenient season But w’hilst they thus amuced 
themselves with dreams of future conquests, the flames of war were unex^ 
pectedly rekindled hy the ambition of Francis, in Spain, and Italy, and the 
Netherlands The Spaniards did not conceal their dissatisfaction at the 
conduct of their young sovereim. 

Francis suffered himself to be seduced by so favourable an opportunity. 
He had summoned Charles to do justice, but the Spanish revolt put an end 
to the negotiation , the P>ench army burst over the Pyrenees, and m fifteen 
days Navarre w’as freed from the yoke of Spam The insurgents beheld this 
event w’lth indifference , but the French army no sooner approached Logrono 
in Castile, than they rallied at the call of their country, repelled the invaders, 
and recovered Navarre as rapidly as it had been lost The contending parties 
immediately appealed to Heniy, both claimed his aid m virtue of the treatv 
of 1518 This W’as certainly the time for him t^o make common cause vnm 
the emperor, but he w’as taken unaw’ares, he had made no preparations ade- 
quate to the gigantic project w’hich he meditated , and therefore he first 
exhorted each monarch to conclude a peace, and then proposed that, before 
he should make his election betwwn them, they should appoint commissioners 
to plead before him or his deputy, that he might be able to compromise the 
quarrel or to determine w^ho had been the aggressor. 

Henry conferred the high dignity of arbitrator on Wolsey, who proceeded 
to Calais in great state, July 2nd, 1521, as the representative of his sovereign. 
But besides this, the ostensible object of his journey, he had been instructed* 
to attend to the secret and important project of the confederacy with Charles, 
for the purpose of reclaiming the hereditary dominions of each prince from 
the grasp of the French monarch Though the cardmal laboured to soothe 
the irritation and moderate the demands of the litigants, they grew daily 
more warm and obstinate; and at last Gattinara, the imperiu chancellcnr, 
dedared that it was beneath the dignity of his master to assent to any terms 
till he had previously received satisfaction from Francis, and that he was 
confined by his instructions to the mere exposure of the injuries whidh {bd 
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emperor nad received, and the demand of the aid, to which the king of England 
was bound by the late treaty 

This declaration afforded, perhaps was meant to afford, the cardmal a 

K retext for paymg a visit to the emperor at Bruges, to which he was secretly 
ound by his instructions, and warmly solicited by Charles himself. With a 
train of more than four hundred horsemen he proceeded to Bruges. By 
Charles he was received with the most marked attention Thirteen days 
were spent in public feasting and private consultation , and before his departure 
the more important questions wore settled respecting the intended marriage, 
the voyage of Charles by sea to England and Spam, and the time and manner 
Jn which he and Henry should conjointly invade France On his return, 
•August 29th, the conferences were resumed , and the air of impartiality with 
which the cardinal listened to every representation, joined to the zeal with 
which he laboured to accommodate every difference, lulled the jealousy of 
the French envoys At last, however, the cardinal, m despair of an accom- 
modation, pronounced his final judgment, that Francis had been the aggressor 
in the war, and that Henry was bound by treaty to aid his imperial ally 
The result of the interview at Bruges w^as now disclosed, by the conclusion 
of a league at Calais, in which the contracting parties were the pope, the 
emperor, and the king of England It was agreed that, in order to restrain 
the ambition of Francis and to further the intended expedition against the 
Turks, each of these powers should in the spiing of the year 1523 invade the 
French territories with a powerful army, that, if Francis did not conclude a 
peace with the emperoi , Henry should declare war against him on the arrival 
of Charles in England, and that for the common good of Christendom the 
projected marriage bet\\een the daujihin and Mary, the daughter of Henry, 
should be set aside for the nioie beneficial marriage of the same princess with 
the emperor Before the signatuie of this treaty Milan had been recovered 
by the combined forces in Italy, November 16fh, 1521 , shortly afterw’ards 
Toumay surrendered to the arms of the imperialists, and Francis w^as com- 
pelled to content himself with the reduction of the unimportant fortresses 
of Hesdin and Boucham 

The deliverance of Milan from the yoke of France diffused the most ex- 
travagant joy throughout the Italian states The pontiff ordered the event 
to be celebrated with thanksgivings and games, hastened to Borne that he 
might enjoy the triumph of his policy and arms, and enteied his capital in 
high spirits and apparently in perfect health Yet a suddcii indisposition 
prevented him from attending a consistory w'hich he had summoned, and 
1X1 a few days it w^as known that he wns dead The new\s travelled with ex- 
pedition to England, and Wolsey immediately extended his vlew^s to the papal 
throne. Charles, through policy or inclination, promised his aid , and Wolsey, 
with a decent affectation of humility, consented to place his shoulders under 
the burden He despatched messengers to remind the emperor of his promise, 
and secretary Pace to sound the disposition of the conclave But the election 
of Adrian, though a Belgian, and {X'rsonally unknown, w^as carried by accla- 
mation; and within nine years from the time w'hen Julius drove the barbari- 
ans out of Italy, a barbarian w^as seated as his successor on the papal 
throne. The envoy of Wolsey w’as instructed to congratulate the new' pope on 
his accession, and to obtain for his employer the prolongation othis legatine 
authority 

Francis, who was aware of the league w^hich had been formed against him, 
employed the winter in fruitless attempts to recover the frienddiip of the 
king of England He next demanded the succours to which he was entitled 
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by treaty, postponed the payment of the annual pension, and at length, as 
an indemnity to himself, laid an embaim on the English shipping in his ports 
and seised ml the property of the Enriish merchants. In jetaliation, Henry 
confined the French ambas^or to his House, ordered all Frenchmen in London 
to be taken mto custody, and at length sent to Francis a defiance by Claren- 
ceaux, king-at^arms. May 26th, 1522 The emperor himself, as was stmulated 
m the treaty of Bruges, landed at Dover, and was accompanied by <ne king 
through Canterbury, London, and Winchester, to Southampton. Every day 
was marked by some pageant or entertainment , but while the two pnnoes 
appeared intent on nothing but their pleasures, the mmisters were bui^y 
employed in concluding treaties and framing plans of co-operation. 

It was agreed that each power should make wai on Francis with forty 
thousand men , that Charles should mdeninify Heniy foi all the moneys whida 
might be withheld trom him m consequence of this treaty, that the king 
should not give his daughter in marriage, noi the emperor marry any other 
person, before the princess Mary was of mature age, that when she had com- 
pleted her twelfth year they should be married by proxy, and that, if either 
party violated this engagement, the defaulter should forfeit the sum of five 
hundred thousand crow'iis At Southampton the emperor took leave of the 
king, July 1st, and embaiked on board his fleet of one hundred and eighty sful. 
the command of winch, in conifJiment to his uncle, he had given to the earl of 
Surrey, loid admiral of England 

That nobleman had succ(*ede(l to the eail of Kildare in the government 
of Ireland, where by his generosity he won the esteem, wdiile by his activity 
he repressed the disorders, of the natives But the lepulation which he had 
acquired by Ins conduct in the field of Flodden induced the king to recall him 
to England, that he might assume the command of the army destmed for 
the invasion of France 

That army, how^ever, existed only upon pa|>er, tlie money necessary for 
its support w^as yet to be raised, and to supply these deficiencies required 
all the art of Wolsey, aided by the despotic authoiity of the king Commis- 
sioners w^re despatched into the different shires, with instnictions to inquire 
w^hat was the annual rent of the lands and houses in each towmship, what the 
names of the owmers and occupiers, and what the value of each man's mov- 
able property, and, moreover, to array in the maritime counties, under the 
pretext of an apprehended invasion, all men bctwx'on the ages of sixteen and 
sixty, and to enrol their names, and the names of the lords whose tenants 
they were As a temporary expedient, a loan of twenty thousand pounds 
W’as exacted from the merchants of London , and after a decent respite, the 
cardinal, in quality of royal commissioner, called the r*itizens before mm and 
required that every individual supposed to be worth one hundred pounds 
should certify upon oath the real value of his property They remonstrated 
that to many men “their credit w^as better than their substance'", and the 
cardinal, relaxing from the rigour of his first demand, consented to accept 
their respective returns in WTitiiig, which he promised should not on any 
pretext be afterwards divulged 

With this preparatory knowledge he was enabled to raise men, and supply 
himself wjth money as it was wanted Precepts under the gr^t seal were 
issued at his discretion, ordering some persons to levy a certain number of 
men among their tenants, and others to advance to the king a certain sum of 
money, which generally amounted to a tenth from the laity and a fourth 
from the clergy. It was, however, promised at the same time that the lendeiB 
should be mdamnified from the first subsidy to be granted by parliament* 
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. At length the earl mustered his army under the walls of Calais, and found 
himself at the head of twelve thousand men paid by the king, of four thousand 
volunteers, and of one thousand German and Spanish horse. With this force 
he marched through the Boulonnais and Artois into the vicmity of Amiens, 
carefully avoiding the fortified towns, and devoting to the flames every house 
and village which fell in his way, while the French, who had been forbidden 
to risk an engagement, hovered in small bodies round the invaders, sometimes 
checking their progress and at other times intercepting the stragglers But 
the season proved the most formidable enemy Cold and ram introduced a 
dysentery into the camp, the foreigners hastily retired to Bethune, and the 
earl led back his followers to Calais, October 16th, 1522 It was an expedition 
which reflected little lustre on the English arms, but it eniiched the adven- 
turers, and inflicted a severe injury on the unfortunate inhabitants 

In the early part of the summer, Francis, that he might divert the attention 
of the king, sought to raise up enemies to Henry both in Ireland and Scot- 
land 

In Scotland Francis found a willing associate m the duke of Albany That 
pnnce had returned to assume the government at the invitation of Margaret, 
the queen dowager, who had quarrelled with her husband on account of his 
amours, and with her brother on account of his parsimony In Februaiy 
the truce between the two nations expired, and every attempt to renew it 
failed, through the obstinacy of Albany, who sought to include the French, 
and of Henry, who insisted on the immediate departure of the duke himself 
from Scotland 

War succeeded, of course, August 4th, 1522, the eail of Shrewsbury was 
ordered to array the men of the northern counties , and Albany, having received 
supplies and instructions from Francis, assembled the Scottish army at Annan. 
Thence he marched at the head, it is said, ol eighty thousand men, with forty- 
five pieces of brass oidiiance , while the English general, without men or money, 
had no force to oppose to the invaders But the storm was dispersed by the 
address of the lord Dacre, warden of the western marches He assumed a 
tone of bold defiance, boast-ed of the numerous army hastening to his aid, 
alluded to the disaster which had befallen the Scots at Floddeii Field , and, 
after some debate, “granted"’ to the pusillanimous duke a month’s abstinence 
from war, that he might have time to solicit peace from the indulgence of 
Henry Albany engaged to disband his army, Dacre to forbid the advance 
of the English forces, which, instead of being on then march, were not in reality 
assembled Wolsey, amazed at the result, characterised the regent m one 
of his letters to Henry as “ a coward and a fool 


WOLSEY ’s CONTEST WITH THE COMMONS 

The minister's chief embarrassment at this period arose from the ex- 
hausted state of the treasury Immense sums had been wastefully lavished 
in entertainments and presents to foreign princes the king’s annud pension 
was n» longer paid by Francis, nor could it be expected from Charles during 
the war, and policy forbade him to have recourse to a forced loaq after the 
expenwent of the last summer. Henry, following the example of his father^ had 
^verned durm^ eight years without the aid of the great council of the nation; 
But his necessities now compelled him to summon a parliament to meet 
April 16th, 1523, at the Blacldriars ; and Sir Thomas More, a member of the 
council, was, by the influence of the court, chosen speaker ofithe commons. 
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After some days the cardinal carried to tiiAt house a royal message, shoning 
from the conduct of Francis that the war was iust and necessary; estimatiDff 
the expenses of tl^ intended armament at eight hundred thousand pounds/ 
and proposing to raise that sum by a property tax of twenty per cent 

The commons, astonished at this unprecraented demand, preserved the 
most obstmate silence It was m vain that Wolsey called on different mem- 
bers by name and asked them for a reasonable answer. At length he ex- 
claimed “Masters, unless it be the manner of your house (as very lil^y it 
may) by your speaker only in such cases to express your mind, here is without 
doubt a most marvellous silence Sir Thomas More, bending the knee, 
replied that they felt abashed in the presence of so great a personage ; that, 
according to the ancient liberties of the house, they were not bound to return 
an answer , and that he as speaker could make no reply until he had received 
their mstructions Wolsey retired m discontent, the debate was adjourned 
from day to day, and a 
deputation was appointed 
to solicit a diminution of 
the demand The cardinal 
agam repaired to the house, 
answered the arguments 
w^hich had been employed 
by the leaders of the oppo- 
sition, and begged that 
they would reason with 
him on the subject They 
replied that they W'ould 
hear whatever he miglit 
say, but would reason only 
among themselves After 
his departure they agreed 
to a tax upon every kind 
of property, of hve per cent 
for two years, to be con- 
tinued during the third year on fees, pensions, and rents of land, and durine 
the fourth year on movables only The king in return published a generm 
pardon 

The grant required of the clergy amounted to fifty per cent on the yearly 
income of their benefices , and as the demand w^as higher than that m^e on 
the laity, so w^as their resistance proportionably more obstinate The con- 
vocations of the two provinces had assembled after the usual manner, when 
Wolsey, conceiving that he should possess more influence in an assembly 
under his own immediate control, summoned them both, by his lemtine 
authority, to meet him in a national synod, April 20th, in the abbey of West- 
minster The proctors, however, argued that, as the powers which they 
held were confined to grants to be made m convocation, no acts which 
they might perform m the synod could legally bmd their constituents; and 
the cardinal reluctantly suffered them to depart, and to vote their%ioney 
according, to the ancient method The convocation of his own province 
awaited the determmation of the convocation of Canterbury. In Iwiowef 
house the opposition was led by a popular preacher of the name of Pbllim, 
whose silence was at length purchased by the policy of the court; in the 

p According td Gardmer.x thk sum of ;£800,000 was ''nearly equal to £12fi00,000 at tlie 
pree^day.*’] • 
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higher, the bishops of Winchester and Rochester persisted in animating the 
prdates to resist so exorbitant a demand. Pour months passed in this man- 
ner, at last a compromise was made , the clergy voted the amount, the cardi- 
nal consented that it should be levied in five years at ten pier cent each year. 
He hdd, however, his legatine council, but more for parade than utility, and 
to cover the disgrace of the defeat which he had suffered in the hrst attempt. 

The money thus extorted from the laity and clergy was lavishly ex- 
pended in repelling an invasion of the Scots, in supporting an expiedition into 
France, and in furnishing aid to the allies m Italy. 


AVAR WITH SCOTLAND 

The duke of Albany, after his inglorious negotiation with Lord Dacre, 
had left Scotland , but the principal lords remained constant in their attach- 
ment to France, and impatiently expected his return with supplies of men 
and money To Henry, meditating a second expedition to the Continent, it 
was of importance to provide for the defence of his northern frontiei He 
sought a reconciliation With his sister Queen Margaret, that he might set her 
up m opposition to Albany, and gave the chi(‘f command in the north to the 
earl of Surrey, son to the victor of Flodden Fiedd, with instructions to pur- 
chase the services of the Scottish lords with money, and to invade and lay 
waste the Scottish borders, that they might be incapable of supplying pro- 
visions to a hostile army Margaret gladly accepted the overture, and con- 
sented to conduct her son (he was only in his twelfth year) totheTolboothol 
Edinburgh, and to announce by proclamation that he had assumed the gov- 
ernment, provided the English general w^ould march a strong force to her 
support 

Surrey repeatedly entered the marches, sjiread around th(' devastation of 
war, and at last reduced to a.^hes the large town of Jedburgh ^ }3ut on that 
very day Albany landed at Dumbarton with two thousand soldiers and a 
great quantity of stores and ammunition The projects of Margaret w^re 
instantly crushed, at the call of the parliament the whole nation rose in 
arms, and on the Burgh muir the regent saw above sixty thousand men 
arrayed round his standard When Suirey considered the numbers of the 
enemy and the paucity of his own followers, he trembled for the result, by 
repeated letters he importuned the council for reinforcements His hopes 
were, however, raised by the successive arrival of troops, that swelled his armv 
from nme to fifty thousand men, and he hastened to Bedford Albany 
trembled at the name of the hero of Flodden Field, and at midnight the 
Scottish army retired in confusion to Lauder amidst a heavy fall of snow 
^^Undoubtedly,” exclaims Surrey in his despatch to the king, ‘Hhcre was 
never man departed wnth more shame or more fear than the duke has done 
to-day ” 

The result of this expedition, combined with the remembrance of the 

last, overturned the authority of Albany, and after an ineffectual attempt 
* 

‘ Of the havoc occasioned by these inroads, the reader may jud^e from a letter to the 
cardioal, ^ ted August 31 st, in this year ** The earl of Surrey hath so devastated afid destroyed 
all TWeeaale and March, that there is left neither house, fortress, village, tree, cattle, com, 
or other succour for man , insomuch that some of the people that fled from the same, after- 
wards returamg and finding no sustenance, were compelled to come unto England begging 
bread, which (utentimes when they do eat they die incontinently for the hunger paased. 
And with no impnsonment, cutting off their ears, burning them in their faces, or otherwise, 
can be kept away.'’ * 
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to retain the regency^e sailed for France, May 20th, 1524, never more tb 
set foot in Scotland. His departure enabled Margaret to resume the asoend- 
ancy, and proclaim her son , but her imperious temper, and scandalous famil- 
iarity with Henry Stuart, the son of Lord Evendale, alienated her friends * 
her application to Francis and Albany was received with indifference; ana 
her husband, the earl of Angus, under the protection of Henry, took upon 
himself the office of regent This revolution led to more friendly relation^ 
between the two kingdoms , with the hope of obtaining aid from France the 
war t/Crmmated ; truce succeeded to truce, and the boilers of both countries 
enjoyed a cessation from hostilities during eighteen years 

When Francis supplied Albany with troops and money, he had flattered 
himself that the Scottish invasion would detain the English forces at home 
and afford him leisure to pursue his intended expedition into Italy To op- 
pose him, a league for the defence of Lombardy had bc^en conclude between 
the emperor, his brother Ferdinand, archduke of Austiia, the Venetians, 
and Francesco Sforza, the reigning duke of Milan, and to this confederacy 
had afterw’ards acceded the pope, the kings of England and Hungary, and 
the republics of Florence, Sienna, and Genoa It was detennined that as soon 
as Francis should have crossed the Alps the English should invade Picardy, 
the Germans in the pay of England, Burgundy, and the Spaniards, Guienne, 
and that at the same moment the duke of Bouibon should unfurl liis stand- 
ard in the centre of the kingdom Henry already felt the crown of France 
fixed on his own head , Charles saw" himself m jiossession of Burgundy, the 
patrimony of his forefathers, and Bourbon already governed his duchy and 
the county of Provence as a sovereign prince 

Francis had received some dark hints of the plot, l)ut the apparent candour 
of Bouibon dispelled his suspicions, and he pioceeded in security to Lyons, 
where he was informed that the sick man had alieady fled in disguise out of 
France This intelligence disconcerte'd his former plans Bonniv^et with the 
greater part of the army w"as ordered to enter Lombardy, the kmg remained 
to make head against his numerous enemies, who were already in motion. 
The duke of Suffolk, the English general, had l)een joined by the imperialists 
under the count De Buren, and tw’cnty thousand men were detained under 
the walls of St Omei, w"hile it w-as debated in council w"hether th^ should 
open the campaign with the siege of Boulogne, or march through France to 
form a junction with the army from Germany The latter plan, but against 
the wish of Henry, w"as adopted, the allied geneials, though carefully watched 
by the duke of ^>ndome, traversed Artois and Picardy, crossed the Somme 
and the Oise, alarmed the unwarlike citizens of Pans, and sought their Ger- 
man friends in the neighbourhood of Laon But to the Germans had been 
opposed the duke of Guise, w"ho with an inferior force arrested their progress, 
and by intercepting their provisions compelled them to evacuate the French 
territory Disappointed in their hopes, the allies retraced their steps, No- 
vember 8th, m the direction of Valenciennes , a continuance of rainy weather, 
succeeded by a long and intense frost, multiplied diseases in their camp; 
the men pertehed daily m considerable numbers, and the two generals by 
common consent broke up the army Italy, however, became the prtncipu 
theatre, it was the great object, of the w"ar 

In the mean time, on September 14th, Pope Adnan died — an event which 
suspended the march of the papal troops and rekmdled the expiring hopes 
of the En^ish cardinal The king immediately claimed of the emperor the 
execution of his former engagement m favour of Wolsey. That minister 
requested him to intimidate the conclave by the advance of the imperial 
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anny, and the English envoys at Rome received orders to spare neither 
monOT nor promises to secure the tiara. But the real struggle lay between 
tbeli^ch and imperial factions, of which the first, after along resistance,, 
gave way, and Giulio de' Medici was chosen, November 19th. He took the 
name of Clement VII ^ 

Before the summer of 1524 the French were driven out of Italy. They 
had lost the noble Bayard, their own countryman, the duke of Bourbon, was 
carrying on the contest with the fierceness which generally marks the conduct 
of the apostate from his faith or his country Francis was resolved to make 
another effort to regain Milan. He turned from the pursuit of the imperial 
army, which he had followed to the gates of that city, that he might under- 
take the siege of Pavia This was m October For three months the siege 
was conducted with various success, and Francis, w^ith characteristic rash- 
ness, detached a part of his army to invade Naples The governor of Pavia, 
m February, 1525, saw famine approachmg, and wTote to the general of the 
imperial army, '‘Come to us, or we must cut our way to you ” They did 
come. On the 24th of February the French king moved his troops out of 
their intrenchments. A general battle took place, and Francis, after fightmg 
with the gallantry of the elder chivalry, w^as taken prisoner Bourbon, now 
the commander of the imperial army, came before his captive sovereign and 
asked to be permitted to kiss his hand The French king refused Bourbon, 
with tears, said that if his counsel had been followed he w'ould not have 
sustained this reverse. Francis made no direct reply, but ejaculated, “Pa- 
tience! smce fortune hath failed me ” 


THE PEOPLE RESIST EXACTION 

The fall of Francis called forth no sympathy from Henry of England 
A solemn thanksgiving for the victory of Pavia w^as offered at St Paul’s. 
The cardinal officiated and the king w^as present The ambition of Henry 
to be lord of France now revived He proposed that the emperor and himself 
should invade France, that the French domin ons should be his, as his lawful 
mheritance, and that Charles should take the Burgundian provinces But 
to accomplish these mighty undertakings was difficult mill an emptv treasury 
The last parliament had been troublesome They refused to give all that 
the king required They had asserted the old freedom of the commons of 
England to deliberate amongst themselves, without instruction from the 
minister of the crown A subsidy^ was therefore demanded without the 
intervention of parliament, and commissioners w^re appointed to levy the 
illegal claim of the sixth part of every man’s substance From the clergy 
more was demanded The resistance was universal 

The temper of the nation may be collected from a letter of the archbishop 
of Canterbury to Wolsey “It hath been show^ed me in a secret manner of 
my friends, the people sore grudgeth and murmureth, and speaketh cursedly 
among themselves, as far as they dare, saymg that they shall never have rest 
of payments as long as some hveth, and that they had better die than to be 
thus continually handled, reckoning themselves, their children, and wives, as 
despoiled, and not greatly caring what they do, or what becomes of Uiem. 
They fear not to speak that they be continually beguiled, and no prcmiise is 
kept unto them; and thereupon some of them suppose that if this gift and 
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ptoit be once levied^ albeit the king’s grace go not beyond the sea. yet noth- 
ing shall be restored again, albeit they be showed the contrary I nave heaid 
say, moreover, that when the j^ple be commanded to make fires and tcAens 
of joy for the taking of the French king, divers of them have spoken that 
they have more cause to weep than to rejoice thereat And divers, as it hath 
been showed me secretly, have wished openly that the French king were at 
his liberty agam, so as there were a goM peace, and the king should not 
attempt to wm France, the winning whereof should be more chairoful to Em- 
land than profitable, and the keeping thereof much more chaig^ul than ^ 
winning Also it hath been told me secretly tliat divers have recounted and 
repeated what infinite simis of money the kmg’s grace hath spent already 
in invading of P>ance, once in his royal person, and two other sundry times 
by his several noble captams, and little or nothing in comparison of his costs 
hath prevailed , insomuch that the kuig s grace at this hour hath not one 
foot of land more in France than his most noble father had, which lacked 
no riches or wisdom to win the kmgdom of France, if he had thought it 
expedient 

But such warning was of little use The people saul, If men sliould give 
their goods by a commission, then it would lie worse than the taxes of France, 
and England should be bond and not fiee The elothieis of Suffolk had 
been frightened into submission by the king’s commissioners, but the men 
who worked for the clothiers now showed the agents of despotism where the 
burthen of oppresvsive taxation must chiefly fall The nanative of HalU is 
deeply interesting, and shows of what solid stuff — the sturdy compound of 
acute feeling and plain sense — the Anglo-Saxon was composed The people of 
Suffolk had begun “to rage and assemble themselves in companies.” The 
duke of Suffolk was for subduing them by the strong hand, and directed that 
their harness should be taken from them The people now openly rebelled, 
and the duke called upon the gentlemen to assist him But tney would not 
fight against their neighbours 

More moderate counsels prevailed “The duke of Norfolk, high treasurer 
and admiral of England, hearing of this, gathered a great power in Norfolk, 
and came towards the commons, and of his nobleness he sent to the comments 
to know their intent, which answered, that they would live and die m the 
king’s causes, and to the king to be obedient when the duke wist that, he 
came to them, and then all spake at once, so that he wist not what they 
meant Then he asked who was their captain, and bade that he should speak , 
then a well-aged man of fifty years and above, asked license of the duke to 
speak, which granted with good will 

“ ^My lord,’ said this man, whose name w^as John Greene, 'sith you ask 
who is our captain, forsooth his name is Poverty, for he and his cousm Neces- 
sity hath brought us to this doing The cloth-makers have put all these 
people, and a far greater number from work , the husbandmen have put away 
their servants, and given up household, they say the king asketh so much 
that they be not able to do as they have done before this time, and then of 
necessity must w^c die wretchedly, wherefore, my lord, now, according to 
your wisdom, consider our necessity ’ 

“The jluke was sorry to hear their complamt, and well he knew that it 
was true then he said, ^ Neighbours, sever yourselves asunder, let every mail 
depart to his home, and choose further four that shall answer for the remnant, 
and on my honour I will send to the king and make humble intercession for 
your pardon, which I trust to obtain, so that you will depart.’ Then all they 
answered theji would, and so they departed home.” The despot now learned 
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that his absolute rule was to have some limit.^ But for the artisans of Suf- 
folk England, at this penod, would probably have passed into the condition 
of France, where the abuse of the royal power had long before deprived the 
people of their rights 

Henry, with a meanness equal to his rapacity, affected not to know “ that 
the commissioners were so straight as to demand a sixth of every man’s sub- 
stance ” Wolsey took the blame upon hmiself Pardons were issued for all 
the rioters, the commissions were revoked, and the old trick of a voluntary 
“benevolence” was again resorted to The rich did not dare to show the 
spirit of the poor, and they yielded to irregular exactions m the form of gifts 
and loans, under the terror of such speeches as one which Wolsey made to 
the mayor and aldermen of London “ It were better that some should suffer 
indigence than the king at this time should lack , and therefore beware, and 
resist not, nor ruffle not in this case, for it may fortune to cost some their heads ” 


THE EMPEROR AT WAR WITH THE POPE 

After the captuie of Francis I the empeior made no attempt to follow 
up his success by any bold measures against France Ho was without the 
means of paying an army to invade his rival’s territories, and was too prudent, 
even if he had possessed the necessary finances, to nsk an assault upon a 
brave and proud nation, who would maintain the integrity of their own 
kingdom though their king was a captive Charles V told the English en- 
voys that it was best to be quiet “The deer was in the net, and thought 
need only to Be taken for the division of his skin ” He concluded an armis- 
tice with France foi six months He had complaints to make against the 
English government His ambassador, De Praet, had been insulted A secret 
envoy of France had been m communication with Wolsey in London He 
had discovered that the piincess Mary, wdio had long been contracted to him, 
had been the object of a matiimonial negotiation both with France and 
.with Scotland Chailes now demanded that the contract should be fulfilled 
Henry declined to complete the ariangement on account of the youth of his 
daughter, and insisted that the marriage should depend upon the ability of 
the emperor to give him the ciown of Fiance, or his willingness to surrender 
Francis to his, the king of England’s, keeping Charles, it is sakl, assumed 
an arrogant tone in these negotiations, but there w^as a gi eater impediment 
to friendship than his haughty bearing He had no money to give Henry or 
his profuse minister 

A treaty was entered into wuth the government of France, mider the 
regency of the queen-mother, in which this essential condition of an alliance 

No very matenal attempt had been made since the reign of Edward III to 1p\ y a gen- 
eral imposition without consent of parliament, and in the most remote and irregular times 
it would be difficult to find a precedent for so universal and enormous an exaction, since 
tallages, however arbitrary, were never paid by the barons or freeholders, nor by their ten- 
ants, and the aids to which they were liable were restricted to particular cases If Wolsev, 
therMore, could ha\e procured the acquiescence of the nation under tins yoke, there would 
probably have been an end of parliaments for all ordinary purposes, though, like the states- 
general of France, they might still be convoked to give weight and securitv to great inno- 
vations We cannot, inde^, doubt that the unshackled condition of his fnend, though 
nyal, Francis I, afforded a mortifvin|; contrast to Henry Even under his tyrannical ad- 
ministration there was enough to distin^ish the king of a people who submitted, in mur- 
muring, to violations of their known nghts, from one whose subjects had almost forgotten 
that they ever possessed any But the courage and love of freedom natural to the ^glish 
commons, speaking in the hoarse voice of tumult, though very ill supported by their supe- 
non, preserved En^and in so great a peril — Hallam.cc] ^ 
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was amply provided for. But whilst the Freneh cabinet made the miet 
lavish engagements with Henry and Wolsey, having the full consent of the 
parliament of Paris, a protest was soiemmy recorded against these condi- 
tions, that Francis might at some future time repudiate the contracts made 
in his atmnoe. The conduct of each of the ^vemments exhibits the low 
cunning of the most \inscrupuIous chafferers, instead of the high faith that 
should belong to all the transactions of great nations. 

The policy of England now more and more mclmed to a league with France, 
which was completed in August, 1525 Meanwhile, Francis remained in cap- 
tivity — first in Italy and afterw'ards in Spam Negotiations for his release 
were at length entered into at Madrid, he havmg, after repeated refusals, 
consented to restore Burgundy to the emperor After beinc a prisoner for 
more than a year, the king of France was released , and when his foot touched 
the French territory, he exclaimed, ‘^Now I am again a king!” French his- 
torians say that after his capture he wrote, ''All is lost, except honour.” 
When he became free, all was gamed at the price of honour He refused to 
ratify his engagement for Ihf* surrender of Bui gundy, to which he had solenmly 
sworn The pope dispensed with his oath, and Henry instmcted his ambas- 
sadors to urge him to violate it In these dishonourable tiansactions the 
apprehension of the powTr of Chailes V might have influenced the secret con- 
duct of the English government, as the sam(‘ fear im^^dled the court of Rome, 
and other Italian states, to opcm hostility with the enifx'ror The war upon 
which the pope entered against the emperor, m 1520, has a claim upon our 
sympathy, for it w^as a war for the independence of Italy Clement VII 
engaged in this war as a temporal prmc(‘, but his pc^sition as bishop of Rome 
had a material influence upon its results 

The doctrines of Luther had made considerable progress m Germany. 
Many pious and moderate men had adopted them from an earnest principle. 
The w^orldly-niinded had taken their sides m the contest of opinions from 
the hope of political or personal ad\antage The turbulent and discontented 
of the cities, and the fierce adventurers of the mercenary armies, saw in the 
general hatred of the papal powTr a coming opportunity lor spoliation. Clo- 
ment VII had stiried up this spirit into a bitter hostility to himself amonmi 
the Germans, by his ruptuie of an alliance w^ith the em{>eror George Frunds- 
berg, a German noble of great influence, had raised an army of sixteen thou- 
sand men, with small pay and large promises In November, 1526, his 
fierce lance-knights crossed the Alps, made more ferocious even than their 
ordinary temper by hunger and all destitution “If I get to Rome,” said 
their leader, “ I w’lil hang the pope ” Bourbon, now the general of the em- 
peror's armies in Italy, had no resources for the supply of a mutinous army 
of various nations but the plunder of some hostile state In January, 1527, 
he marched from Milan at the head of twTnt>-five thousand men 

Clement, meanw’hile, had concluded a separate treaty with Lannoy, one of 
the imperial generals, for a suspension of arms Bourbon refused to be a 
party to the arrangement He w^as the commander of men who, if he dis- 
appointed their hopes of booty, would turn and rend him At last he moved 
out of Tuscany towards Rome The pope made no attempt to defend the 
passes of the Roman territory He appears to have relied too securely upon 
nis spiritual weapons He excommunicated Bourbon and his troops, denounc- 
ing the Germans as Lutherans and the Spaniards as Moors On the 5th of 
May Bourbon and his men w^re encamps before the mamificent capital; 
and as they gazed upon its domes and towers, they were told that the treas- 
ures which had there been accumulating for centuries would be theirs at 
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the morrow’s dawn. On that morrow the Eternal City was assault^ in three 
separate attacks The mom'mg was misty, and their approach to the suburb?* 
was imperceived There was a brave resistance of the few who defended the 
outwork Bourbon leaped from his horse, and planting a ecalmg-ladder 
against the wall, shouted to his men to follow him. A ball from the ramparts 
terminated his career. His death produced no relaxation in the ardour of his 
followers Their prey was before them, and in a few hours the devoted city 
was in their hands The pope and hts cardinals shut themselves up in the 
cagtle of St Angelo 

The intelligence of the triumph of his arms, and of the excesses which 
disgraced it,^ produced in the emperor a singular attempt of policy to dis- 
criminate between the spiritual and the temporal power of the pope By 
his command the people w’ere called upon to mourn in his dominions, and to 
offer up prayers for the deliverance of the pontiff This has been called 
“hypocrisy.” It w^as an attempt to refine upon an occurrence which in the 
eyes of the multitude w^as a victory over the papal power, desecrated by 
wielding the carnal weapon The people of England took this broad view of 
the question The English chronicler Hall,* who is a tolerably faithful ex- 
positor of the popular feeling, says, “The king w^as sorry, and so w^ere many 
prelates, but the commonalty little mourned for it The pope w^as a ruffian. 
He began the mischief and w’as well served ” Wolsey, according to the same 
authority, called upon the king to show himself a defender of the church, 
and Hall puts this answer into Henry’s mouth “I more lament this evil 
chance than my tongue can tell , but w^hen you say that I am defender of the 
faith, I assure you that this war between the emperor and the pope is not for 
the faith, but for temporal possessions and dominions ” We may take such 
formal speeches in the old historians for w^hat they are w^oith — the setting 
forth of current opinion ^ 


MATRIMONIAL TRFATIER 

While Bourbon led his hungry followers to the sack of Rome, the kings 
of England and Fiance were idly employed in devising offensive leagues and 
matrimonial alliances Francis before his liberation from captivity had been 
contracted to Leonoia, the emperor’s sister, but his subsequent offer to pro- 
ceed to the solemnisation of marriage w^as rejected by Charles, on the ground 
that he had not yet complied with the other obligations of the treaty, now 
Henry, to widen the breach between the two soveieigns, t/endered to Francis 
the hand of the princess Mary, who had reached her eleventh year The 
French monarch, equally anxious to bind his English brother to his inter- 
ests, accepted thtf offer, March 24th, 1527, urged an immediate marriage, and 
made light of the objections which the father drew from the immature age of 
his daughter But Henry was inflexible, and the French ambassadors, the 
bishop of Tarbes and the viscount of Turenne, at length, on April 30th, signed 
a treaty by which it w^as agreed that the princess should marry either Francis, 
or his second son the duke of Orleans , Francis, as it w^as afterwards explained, 
if that monarch should remain a widower till she arrived at the age of pu- 
berty ; the duke of Orleans, if in the interval it should be deemed desirable 
by both parties that the king should marry Leonora 

Two other treaties w^ere concluded at the same time, that both monarchs 
should jointly make war on the emperor, if he rejected the proposals which 

P Guicciardini's dd account of this pillage, which Gibbon «« declared more destructive than 
that of the Goths, will be found in the history of Italy, volume ix, chapter xiv ] 
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A^HMAt tc^^iSer; that Heory for himself^ hia heirs and sueoeason, ahem 
^^irwounce a& dkum toimy Utids at that time in poflBeesion of the ktn^ 
and that Fhmiis and his sucoessora should pay forever to Heniy and hto 
heirs a y^ly ittot of fifty thousand crowns of gold| in addition to all other sums 
due to him from the Fnmch* monarch. It was during the canferenoes respect- 
ing this marriage that the bishop of Tarbee, if we may believe the suspicious 
assertion of the king and the cardinal, ventured to ask whether the legit- 
imacy of the prmcess were unimpeachable. What could prompt him to 
put the question, we are not informed It is certain that he had no such 
instructions from his court, which still continued to solicit the union ; and Che 
public afterwards believed that he spoke by the suggestion of Wol^y, who 
sought to supply the king with a decent pretext for opening his project of a 
divorce 

Before their departure Henry gave to the ambassadors a mamificent en- 
tertainment at Greenwich Three hundred lances were broken before supper, 
in the evening the company withdrew to the ball-room, where they were 
entertained with an oration and songs, a fight at barriers, and the dancing of 
maskers About midnight the king and Turenne retired with six others, 
disguised themselves as Venetian noblemen, and returning took out ladies to 
dance Henry’s partner was Anne Boleyn That lady had gained an ascend- 
ancy over the heart of the king, to whom a divorce from Catherine was now 
become an object of greatfT importance than the friendship of the most 
powerful prince m Christendom h 
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Thf reign of Henry fulls naturalh into t^o jKTiods, separated 
by the question of the clnorce During the first period Henrv is the 
splendid and jon lal king at home, abroad a hgure of tlie first magnitude 
in the wars and international diploiiiai les of Uk time The dilettante 
polities of Henry’s early earc'er were to be supcTseded bv occupations 
of a tragically earnest nature Ad\enturous enterprises abroad 
were to gnc place to real interests at home, and the jo\ial \oung 
king was to be transformed into tlie stern, self-willed, and often cruel 
revolutionary The serious and important part of Henr\'s life 
therefore is still to come, but before lea\ing tlie earlier period it is 
well to remark tliat it lasted twenty years, or more than half of his 
reign, that during these years Henry was popular in the highest 
degree, and espe(iall> that he had gratified the national pride o^ his 
subjec ts by restoring England to a leading position in Europe This 
should not be forgotten during the troubled and more questionable 
events tliat were to follow 

The year 1528 may justly be fixed as tlie turning-point of Henr> ’s 
life By that time the di\orce had become a national and even a 
European question, and Henry had decisively committed himself to 
the course which was to result in the separation from Home — 

Kirkup b 

To understand the relative positions of Henry, the king, and of Wolsey, 
his chancellor, we must constantly bear in mmd that the English munster 
was also the representative of the papal supremacy The cardinal and legate 
wielded his great power and displayed his extraordinary magnificence, not 
in opposition to the prerogative of the king or m rivalry with his dignity, 
but in strict conformity with the desire of Henry to be the faithful son and 
devoted champion of the Roman church In the magnificence of the great 
churchman Henry might believe that his people would recognise and humbly 
bow before the paramount authoritv of the church The vast abilities and 
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the lofty aalbit^ of king's powerful minister might practici^ invest 
the tempon^ government with the real ecclesiastisal supremacy. The great 
cardinal was pope m England, but he was also the devoted servant of the 
crown. 


henry’s early resistance to the reformation 

The period in which Wolsey was in full possession of these extraordinary 
powers was oiie in w'hich the European mind was strongly agitated by signs 
of approaching change The wealth, luxury, and immunities of the church 
were offensive to a large portion of the laity The spirit of the Lollards was 
not w^holly trodden out m England In Germany a new antagonist to the 
coiruptions of the papacy had arisen, whose \oice filled a w'lder area than 
that of Wycliffe The spirit with which Martin Luther first denounced the 
abomination of the sale of indulgences might naturally suggest the fear that 
other mujuities w’ould Ik" laid bare The time for effectually suppressing 
opinions w’as past, for the printing-press w'ould do its work in spite of papm 
bulls and excommunications Leo X, even without yielding t(') that foreign 
influence wdiich is suppos(‘d to have given Wolsey the carflinals hat, would 
naturally look to one so able of himself, and so favoured by circumstances, to 
keep England safe from the contaminating opinions of the monk of Wittenberg 
The appointment of Henry’s great minister as the papal legat(‘ had been con- 
current with the time wdien Luther first challenged the power of the pope to 
absolve th(‘ sinner from the penalties of divine justice The choice w^as a 
wase one , for as long as Wolsey w^as in pow^r, though he w’as a church-reformer 
in a limited degree, he maintained the papal supremacy inviolate in England 
When his reign was over, the delegatee! authority of Rome w^as snatched for- 
ever from the hands tliat had previously kept the w^oild in awT 

That Wolsey had a perfect understanding with his royal master as to the 
parts wdiich each was to sustain in matters of ecclesiastical contioversy, may 
be inferred from the position w'hich each took in 1 515 By an Act of Henry VII 
the “benefit of clergy” was regulated so as to inflict some penalt}' upon 
murderers and robbers In the fourth year of Henry VIII, 1512, a statute 
w^as passed wdiich exempts from the I)enefit of clergy all murderers, highway- 
robbers, and burglars, “such as be withm holy orders only except” Tlie 
act could not be passed through the house of lords w^ithout granting the ex- 
ception to “such as be wathin holy orders,” and a provision w^as added that 
it should only endure for a year Reasonable and just as this statute w^as, 
as far as it w^ent, the ecclesiastical authorities regarded it as an encroachment 
upon the privileges of the church, and they prevented its renew’al on the expira- 
tion of the first year Murderers and robbers might again “bear them bold 
of their clergy ” 

A violent controversy now sprang up betw’een the parliament and the 
convocation, w^hich became more serious from a remarkable incident of the 
same period, which agitated the people of London far more than the dispute 
about the franchises of the church There w^as a paltry quarrel between 
the incumbent of a parish in Middlesex and Richard Hunne, a merchant 
tailor of London, about the right of the clergyman to apiece of linen which he 
claimed as w^hat was called “a mortuary ” A charge of heresy was got up 
against Hunne He w^as imprisoned in the Lollards’ Towner at St Baul’s; 
and, being brought before the bishop of London, was terrified into an admis- 
sion of some of the crimes of which he was accused, one of which was that 
he had in his possession the epistles and gospels in English, and “ Wycliffe’s 
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damnable works He was sent back to his prison, and two days after was 
found hangmg in his cell A coroner’s inquest charged the bishop’s chancellor 
and other officers with murder, but it was mamtained by them that the heretic 
had committed suicide The bishop and the clergy had the incredible folly to 
begin a new process of heresy against the dead body, which was adjudged 
guilty, and, according to the sentence, burned in Smithfield After that 
day,” says Burnet, ^ “ the city of London was never well affected to the popish 
clergy ” 

This affair was eventually compromised But the previous dispute was 
kept up by the convocation summoning before them Dr Standish, who had 
conducted the discussion against the abbot of Wincelcumbe, to defend the 
opinions which he had declared before the king in council The mattei was 
again referred to Henry, who called the lords, some of the commons, and the 
judges, before him at Baynard’s castle AVolsey, as cardinal, knelt before 
the king, and, in the name of the clergy, protested that none of them intended 
to do anything that might derogate from his pierogative, and implored that 
the king, “to avoid the censures of the church, would lefer the matter to the 
decision of the pope and his council at the court of Rome ” Henry, with 
that determination to uphold his prerogative which. was an abiding principle 
of his government, said, “By the permission and oidinance of God wt are 
king of England, and the kings of England in times past had nevei any superior 
but God alone Therefore k^now you wcW that wt will maintain the right of 
our crown, and of our temiioial jurisdiction as well in this and in all other 
points, in as ample manner as any of our progimitors have done before oui 
time ” Rebuking then the spirituality lor interpreting their decrees at their 
owm pleasure, he left the matter as it stood 

In the year 1521 Henry had been king for twc'he yc^ais Possessed of 
considerable ability and some learning, his mind was not so wholly occupied 
by pleasures and page'antnes as in the flush of youth He sought for a highei 
excitement in theological controversy There was a daring innovator, w'ho 
had proceeded from attacking the open sale of indulgences for sin to question 
the foundations of the authority of the church Martin Luther had been 
first despised in his supposed obscuritv, but his jireachmg and writing had 
produced an effect in liurope, which had stirred Leo X At length, in 1520, 
the pope i&sued a bull declaring certain passages of Luther’s waitings lieretical , 
denouncing the penalties of excommunication against him unless he should 
recant, and threatening the same penalties against all princes who should 
neglect to secure the heretic 


HENRI Vlir AS “defender OF THE FAITH ” AG\INST LUTHER 

Wolsey, by Ins office of legate, w^as bound to oppose the new' doctrines; 
and Henry attributed their diffusion in Germany to the supine ignorance of 
the native princes By a letter to Charles he had alread} evinced his hostility 
to doctrinal innovation , but it w'as deemed prudent to abstain from any 
public declaration till the future decision of the diet could be conjectured 
with some degree of certainty 

Then the legate, attended by the other prelates and the papal and im- 
perial ambassadors, proceeded to St Paul’s, the bishop of Rochester preached 
from the cross; and the works of Luther, condemned by the pontiff, were 
burned in the presence of the multitude. May 12th Ever since the middle 
of the last reign classical learning had become the favourite pursuit of the 
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English scholarB^ who fiaturaUy leagued with their brother Humanists on the 
C!ontinent, and read with eagerness the writings^^ if they did not adopt the 
opinions, of the reformer and his disciples. But the cardinal now cmered 
every obnoxious publication to be delivered up within a fortnight, and com- 
missioned the bishops to punish the refractory with the sentence of excom- 
munication Henry himself was anxious to enter the lists against the German ; 
nor did Wolsey discourage the attempt, under the idea that pride no less than 
conviction would aftenvards bmd the royal |)olcmic to the support of the 
ancient creed. That the treatise m defence of the seven sacraments, which 
the king published, was his own composition, is forcibly asserted by himself; 
that it \vas planned, revised, and improved by the superior judgment of the 
cardinal and the bishop of Rochester, was the opinion of the public 

Clarke, dean of Windsor, carried the royal production to Rome, and in a 
full consistory submitted it to the mspection and approbation of the pontiff, 
October 2nd, with an assurance that as his master had refuted the errors of 
Luther with his pen, so W’as he ready to oppose the disciple's of the heresiarch 
with his swoid, and to array against them the w’hole strength of his king- 
dom Clement accepted the present with many expressions of admiration and 
gratitude, but Henry looked for something more pleasing to his vanity than 
mere acknowledgments The kings of France had long been distinguished 
by the appellation of “Most Christian,” those of Spain by that of ‘Tatholic ” 
When Louis XII set up the schisinatical synod of ]hsa, it was contended that 
he had forieited his right to the former of these titles, and Julius II transferred 
it to Henry, but with the understanding that the transfer should be kept 
secret till the services of the king might justify in the eyes of men the par- 
tiality ot the pontiff After the victory at Guinegate, Henry demanded the 
publication of the grant, but Julius w^as dead, Leo declared himself ignorant 
of the transaction , and means were found to pacify the king with the promise 
of some other, but ecjuivalcnt, distinction Wolsey had lately recalled the 
subject to the attention of the papal court, and Clarke, wdien he presented 
the king’s w’oik, demanded for him the title of “defender of the faith ” This 
new^ denomination experienced some opposition , but it could not be refused 
wMth decency, and Leo conferred it by a torinal bull on Henry, who on October 
11th, 1521, procured a confirmation of the grant from the successor of Leo, 
Clement MI ^ 

Whatever knowledge the German reformer might possess of the doctrines, 
his writings displayed little of the mild spirit of the gospel. In his answer to 
the king of England, the intemperance of his declamation scandalised his 
friends w^hile it gave joy to his enemies To the king he allotted no other 
praise than that of writing in elegant language, in all other respects he was 
a fool and an ass, a blasphemer and a liar Henry complained to Luther’s 
patron, the elector, the German princes considered the work as an insult to 
crowned heads, and at the earnest entreaty of Christian, king of Denmark, 
Luther condescended to wTite an apology. In it he supposes that the “De- 
fence of the Seven Sacraments” had been falsely attributed to Henry, offers 
to acknowledge his error, and to publish a book in the kmg’s praise, paints 
in seductive colours the purity and holiness of his own doctrine, and takes 
occasion to inveigh against the tyranny of the popes, and against that bane 

* It should be observed that in neither of the bulls is there anyjCTant of inheritance The 
title belonged to the king personally, not to his successors But Henry retained it after his 
separation from the communion of B^me, and in 1643 it was annexed to the crown by art of 
pvliament, 36 Hen Vlll Thus it became hereditable by his successors, and it was retained 
even by l^ilip and though the statute itself had been repealed. 
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of England, the cardinal of York. Such an apology was not likelv to appease 
the mind of Henry, who was proud of his work and attached to ms mmister , 
and the assertion that the king began to favour the new gospel provoked 
him to publish a severe but dignified answer The publication of this let- 
ter rekindled the anger and exasperated the venom of the reformer He 
announced his regret that he had descended to the meanness of maKing an 
apology, and condemned his own folly in supposing that virtue could exist 
in a court, or that Christ might be found in a place where Satan reigned ” 


THE KING TIRES OF HIS QUEEN 

When Henry married the princess Gatherme she was in her twenty-sixth 
year The graces of her person derived additional lustre from the amiable 
qualities of Iut heart, and th(» piopnety of her conduct, during a long period 
of trial and suspense, had deserved and obtained the afrplause of the whole 
court She bore him three sons and two (laugh tc^is, all ot whom died in their 
infancy except the [rrinccss Mary, wdio survived both her parents, and after- 
wards ascended the throne For several years the king boasted of his happiness 
m possessing so accomjJished and viituous a consort , but Catherine was older 
than her husband, and subject to frequent infirmities, the ardour of his 
attachment gradually evaporated, and at last his inconstancy or sujierstition 
attributed to the curse of Heaven the ck'ath of her children and her subs(‘- 
quent miscarriages J Friedmann,<^ while admitting Cathei ine’s good (lualities of 
kindliness, forgiving nature, and courage, yet blames hei for narrow-minded- 
ness and lack of tact with w^hich to humour and rule Henrv, and for her 
unfortunate behaviour at the time of the victory of Flodden Field Henry’s 
victory in France was minimised by the glory ol 8uiic-y, and l)y Cathei me s 
own heroism in taking horse and setting foith to put heiself at the head of the 
troops Though she got only as fai as Woburn before the victoiy, she gloated 
over Henry’s petty success Furthermore, he felt a superstition that she 
was cursed with inability to bear him a sou He had be(‘n dissatisfied with 
the conduct of her fathei, Ferdinand, in 1514, and with Charles V, her nephew 
And finally he felt that fierce longing for an heir which latei impelled Napoleon 
to divorce JosephiiK* ® As long as he w^as attached to Catherine, he w^as 
careful to confine his passions within the bounds of public decency, and 
though he might indulge in occasional amours, he lefrained from open and 
scandalous excesses The first of the royal mistresses, whose name has been 
preserved m history, w\as Elizabeth, the daughtei of Sir John Blount, and 
relict of Sir Gilbert Tailbois By her he had, in 1519, a son, named in baptism 
Henry Fitzroy, whom he successively raised to the titles and offices of earl 
of Nottingham, duke of Richmond, admiral of England, warden of the Scottish 
marches, and lieutenant of Ireland His excessive partiality to the boy pro- 
voked a suspicion that he intended to name him his successor, to the prejudice 
of his legitimate daughter , but, to the grief and disappointment of the father, 
the young Fitzroy died in London before he had completed his eighteenth year 

To Elizabeth Tailbois succeeded in the king’s affections Mary Boleyn,^ 
whose father, Sir Thomas Boleyn, was sprung from a lord mayor of London, 
and whose mother, Elizabeth, was daughter of Thomas, duke of Norfolk 
She retained for some time her empire over the fickle heart of her lover; but 
Henry at length treated her as he had treated so many others; and his 

P This name, like most of the others of the penod, is vanously spelled Bullen. Boulevn, 
BouUan, or Boulam ] • 




reader is aware that she was one of the few English ladies selected by Louis XII 
as attendants on his wife, Queen Mary,^ who, soon after the death of her 

^ The reluctance of Burnet to acknowledge Mary as one of the king’s mistresses must 
yield to the repeated assertions of Pole, in his pnvate letter to Henry, written in 1536 
^‘She (Anne Boleyn) is a sister of her whom first you Molatcd and long after kept by you as 
a concubine ” At her marriage TMth William Carey, 1521, of the pnyy chamner, the kmg 
honoured the ceremony with his presence and made his ofTenng at the altar [Friedmann's « 
researches confirm the belief that Anne’s sister was Henry’s mistress before her, and that this 
was the real reason for annulling Anne’s later mamage Froude* denies it, but his argument 
18 full of misstatements No one now beheyes, howeyer, the atrocious scandal that Anne 
was the daughter as well as the mistress of Henry VIII by a Liaison with Lady Boleyn 
Hen^ VIII was only eleyen years old at the time of Anne’s birth 

P Dr Brewer / maintain^ that it was not Anne, but Mary Boleyn, that went to France; 
but Fnedmann« on more recent e\'idence establishes the accepted Mief, and makes it clear 
that Anne was oldtr than Mary ] 
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royal husbajid, returned to England Anne, however, remained in France. She 
was soon admitted into the household of Claude, (|tteen of Francis I In the 
service of that virtuous prmcess she continued almost seven years; and 
though reports unfavourable to her moral character, during the latter period 
of her residence in the French court, may be found m foreign writers, they 
appear undeserving of credit, and were probably suggested by her subsequent 
unhappy fate 

In 1522 she was recalled to England by Henry VIII, who had it in con- 
templation to put an end to the controversy between Sir Thomas Boleyn 
and Sir Piers Butler, by giving Anne Boleyn in marriage to the son of Sir Piers 
She returned to England in 1522, and w^as soon admitted into the household 
of Queen Catherine, in a situation similar to that w^hich she before held in 
the service of Queen Claude Her French education gave her superiority 
over her companions , she played and danced and sang wath more grace than 
any other lady at court, and the gaiety of her conveisation, with the buoyancy 
of her disposition, attracted a crowed of admirers It happened that, when the 
cardinal was closeted wnth the king, the gentlemen of his suite, to pass their 
time, w^ould repair to the apartment occupied by the queen’s maids There 
Anne first saw^ the lord Pcicy, son to the earl of Northumberland, a w^arm 
attachment grew up iKdween them, and they liegan seriously to think of a 
clandestine marriage But their secret w^as revealed to Henrv, and Wolsey 
received orders to separate the lovers Anne was sent liack to her parents, 
and Percy w^as compelled to marry Mary Talbot, daughtci to the earl of 
Shrewsbury 

After a short delay the young Boleyn w^as recalled to court, wdiere she 
gradually resumed hei former ascendancy, and consoled herself by a new' 
conquest for her late disappointment The projected union betwwn her and 
the son of Sir Ihers Butler now appeared more distant than e\ci , Henry him- 
self on several occasions treated lier wuth rnaiked attention, once he made 
to her the j)res(‘nt of a valuable set of jewels, and it W'as jirobably to gratify 
her that he created her father viscount Kochford, and appointed him treasurer 
of the roya^ household Anne could not be blind to the impression w'hieh 
her charms had made on the amorous monarch, but wdien he ventured to 
hint to her his real object, she indignantly replied that she could not be his 
wufe, and would not be his mistress ^ This answer, instead of checking, served 
only to irritate the passion of the king, who for more than a tw^elvemonth 
persisted in urging his suit w'lth protestations of the most ardent attachment 
But Anne had derived w'lsdom from the fate of hc'r sister Mary She artfully 
kept her lover in suspense, but tempered her resistance with so many blandish- 
ments, that his hopes, though repeatedly disappointed, w'ere never totally 
extinguished 

Hemy W'as aware that some objections had been formerly raised to his 
marriage with Catherine, but the question had been set at rest by the unani- 
mous decision of his council, and seventeen years had elapsed without a 
suspicion of the unlawfulness of their union. Now, how'ever, his increasing 
passion for the daughter of Lady Boleyn induced him to reconsider the subject , 
and in the company of his confidants he affected to fear that he was living in 
a state of incest with the relict of his brother Whether the idea of a divorce 
arose spontaneously in his mind, or was suggested by the officiousness of 

[* Fnedmann e feels that this refusal to become the kind’s mistress was not esMCially vir- 
tuous m view of his shabby treatment of his loves The mother of lus son Henry Fitzn^ had 
been mamed off to a plain knight, and Mary Boleyn’s husband had been left simply Mr. Carey 
Besides, these and other mistresses had never been given much prommencMt court ] 
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others, may be unoertate;^ but the ro^ wish was no sooner communicated 
to Wolsey, than he offeiwi his aid, and ventured to promise complete success 
His views, however, were veiy different from those of his soverei^. Eithei 
unapprised of Henry's intentions in favour of Anne, or persuading himself 
that the present amour would terminate like so many others, he looked for- 
ward to the political consequences of the divorce, and that he might “per- 
petuate" the alliance be*t^^een England and France, had already selected, 
for the successor of Catherine, Ren6e, the (laughter of Louis XII i 


EASY Mf:THor>s of divorce 

Under the Catholic theoiy that marriage is a sacrament and therefore in- 
dissoluble, divorce as now undei stood was impossible, but human ingenuity 
had as usual learned how to bend the law^ without breaking it It was only 
necessary to secure a ruling oi some pretext or other that the mainage had 
never been valid The mercenary or fa\our-currying courts could usually be 
brought to this step by tliose rich or influential enough Professor Brew'er ^ 
cites the case of the duke of Suffolk, who committed bigamy tw’ice, w^as three 
times freed from the marriage bond, and included among his wives his aunt 
and his daughter-in-law^ Fnodmann ^ asserts that “ the lepudiation of a w^ife 
W’as almost a daily oc'ourreiice ” Thus we see that the matrimonial laxity 
of ancient Rome or of some modern nations was rivalled by England at her 
most orthodox period It was Catherine’s royal blood and determination 
to protect the legitimacy of hei daughter Mary, together with the political 
dilemma of the captne pope, tliat complicated Henry’s situation « Several 
canonists and divines had easily discovered the real wish of their sovereign 
through the thin disguise with w^hieh he affected to cover it — the scruples of 
a timorous coiiseieiice and the danger of a disputed succession. Most of 
them, from a passage in Leviticus,- contended that no disp(*nsation could 
authorise a marriage with the widow^ of a brother, two, from passages m 
Deuteronomy, inferred that the prohibition was not universal, but admitted 
an exception in the king’s case, where the first marriage had been unpro- 
ductive of issue 

The following abstract of the reasoning on both sides of the question may 
not be unacceptable to the reader It is taken from Dupin (^) “Those on the 
king’s party alleged 1 That the laws of Moses which concern€*d marnage were 
not intended for the Jew\s exclusively, but were for all times and all nations; 
that they were grounded upon natural decency , that God calls the breaches of 
those law’s wickedness and abominations, and threatens the most severe pun- 
ishments to such as Will not observe them , and that the prohibition to marry 
the brother’s wife was not less strict than that of marrying within the degrees 
of consanguinity and affinity set down in Leviticus 2 That that law was 
never repealed nor explained by Jesus Christ or his apostles 3 But that, on 
the contrary, St John the Baptist had sharply reproved Herod for marrying 

'The first suggestion of the di\oroe has been attributed to different persons By the 
public the credit or infamy of it was given to Wolsey Wolsey denied or admitted it, as best 
suited his purpose Henry himself declared that the idea ongmated not with the cardinal, but 
with himself, and that his scruples were confirmed by the bishop of Tarbes But Cardinal 
Pole,» who, wntmg to the king on such a subject, would hardly venture to assert what, if it 
were not true, Henry must ha\ e known to be false, assures us that it was first mentioned to 
the kii^ bv certain divines whom Anne Doleyn sent to him for that purpose 

[^Leviticus XX 21 ‘*If a man shall take his brother’s wife, it is an unclean thing, he 
hath uncovered h^ brother’s nakedness, they shall be childless ”] 
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his brother's wife 4. That the first Christians always accounted the laws 
of Leviticus to be inviolable ” 

On the other hand, the writers of the queen's party maintained “ 1. That 
the prohibition in Leviticus, to marry a brother's w^ife, was not a law’ of nature, 
but only a positive law% w^hich Moses had sufficiently shown by commanding, 
in Deuteronomy, the brother to marry his brother's w’ldow when the latter 
died without children, demonstrating by this exception that the law admitted 

of dispensation, and conse- 
quently w’as not a law’ of na- 
ture, that before Moses that 
law’ w’as of no force, because 
Jacob married Leah and 
Rachel, tw’o sisters, and Ju- 
dah, after he had married 
tw’o of his sons to Tamar, 
promised her the third 2 
That in the New^ Testament 
Jesus Christ approved of the 
exception in Deuteioiiomy, in 
answ’er to tlie Sadducees, w’ho 
had })roposed that law’ to him 

3 That St John the Baptist 
reproved Heiod foi marrying 
his brother’s wife, either be- 
cause his brother was yet 
living, or because, if he was 
(.lead, he had left children 

4 That the lathers always 
looked upon the law of 
Deuteronomy as an exception 
to that of Leviticus " 

It had Ix'en agreed that 
Wolsey should proceed to ihe 
Continent, that he might 
settle in person w’lth Fran- 
cis ceitaiii points W’hich still 
remained in suspense Of 
these, the chief, in the king’s 
estimation, regarded the 
promised marriage of the 
Costume of a Lady of the Court of Henri VIII princess Maiy How could 

he give her, as his heir- 
apparent, to Francis, at the moment when he intended to bastardise her by 
repudiating her mother That monarch still insisted on their union , and the 
most that Wolsey could obtain in the conferences in April w’as that the mar- 
riage should take place either w’lth the king or his second son, the duke of 
Orleans Henry would not consent to the first part of this alternative, and 
therefore imposed on his minister the task of persuading Francis to be satisfied 
with the second, or^to break off the intended marriage altogether It was with 
many misgivings that the cardinal had accepted the commission He knew 
that the advice came from his political enemies, the dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and the lord Rochford [Anne Boleyn’s father], all warm advocates for 
the divorce , and he foresaw that they would improve the opj^rtunity of his 
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absence to undermine hk credit with the kine, by insinuating that he was in 
enemy to it. Perhaps he might have suc^raed in his attempt to avoid this 
mission had not the news arrived of the recent occurrences in Italy. The 
king, though he felt, or affected to feel, the deepest grief for the mirfortunes 
of the pontiff, was not blmd to the benefits which might be derived from his 
captivity 

Hitherto the king had concealed his thoughts respecting a divorce from 
the knowledge of the queen, and with that view had sworn to secrecy eveiy 
individual to whom they had been communicated But Catherine’s eyes had 
witnessed his partiality for her maid, and her jealousy at last discovered the 
whole intrigue, June 30th In a fit of passion she reproached him to his face 
with the baseness of his conduct, attributing it, however, to the policy of the 
cardinal, and to his hostility to her on account of her family After a “shorte 
tragedie," Henry appeased her He appK^aled to hei piety, and protested 
that his only object was to search out the truth and to tranquillise his own 
conscience She replied that she can\e a virgin to his Ix'd, that she would 
never admit that she had been living in inceht for eighteen years, and that 
she would have, \\hiit could not in justice be denied her, the aid of both native 
and foreign counsel to defend hei right From that moment all her prO' 
ceedings were strictly ^^atched, for it was become of importance to cut her 
off from all communication with the emperor, as long as that prince kept 
the pontiff in his custody Still, in defiance of every piecaution, she found 
the means of sending information to the archduchess in Flanders, and also 
to her nephew^ in Sjiam 


WmSEY’S EMBASSY TO AMIEVS fJ527 An) 

In the mean w^hile the cardinal had set out on his embassy, July 1st, 1527, 
having previously begged of the king by letter to defend him during his absence 
against those who might repiesent him as a covert opponent of the divorce 
Crossing the sea, he ent(*red France July 11th, w^here he w^as received with all 
the distinction due to a crowned head, because he had been appointed locum 
tenens of the king ^ On his representation that no peace could be hoped for 
m Europe unless the French king should marry Leonora, Francis consented, 
though not without a real or pie tended struggle, to w^aive the claim to the 
princess Mary It w^as agreed that she should marry the duke of Orleans, a 
boy eight years old, but that the articles of marriage — Mary throughout the 
negotiation w^as considered hcir-apparent — should not be settled till the young 
prince had attained the age of puberty, and that if, for any reason, or on 
account of any event w^hich might come to pass, the marriage did not take 
place, that failure should not interrupt the friendship betw'een the crowms 
nor invalidate any provision of the treaties concluded between them The 
two kings wTre made to unite in a declaration that, as long as the pontiff 
remained m captivity, they w^ould neither consent to the convocation of the 
general council, nor admit any bull or breve issued by Clement in derogation 
of their rights, or of the rights of their subjects , that during the same period 
the concerns of each national church should be conducted by its own bishops. 

‘ Ijctters from W^olsey to the king are included in State Papers, published by order of 
government Prof J S Brewer b, the learned and accurate editor of this invaluable collection 
of historical matenals, remarks that this appears to be the first occasion of Wolsey’s adopting 
the style of “majesty'’ m addressmg Henry VIII English kings had till now been satisfied 
with ‘^your highness,’' or “your grace 
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Whilst the ambassador was employed in these treaties, Henry, at the per- 
suasion of Wakefield, professor of Hebrew in the university of Oxfcffd, Wl 
resumed the plan so recently abandoned, and had resolved to rest his cause 
on the prohibition in Leviticus With this view a treatise was composed 
The materials may have been furnished by others, but the kmg laboured 
assiduously at tlie work himself, and fortified his case with every argument 
and authority which his reading or ingenuity could supply ^ The result Was 
such as might have been anticipated He convinced himself by his own rea- 
soning, he b(‘lieved that no imjiartial judge could pronounce against him, he 
began to look upon every man as an enemy who dared to doubt of the suc- 
'Cess of his cause In this temper of mind it was with deep displeasure that 
he read the letters of the cardinal from France, detailing the difficulties which 
must arise from the obseivance of judicial foims, the opposition of the em- 
peror, and the obstinacy, the iirotests, and the appeals of Catherine Henry 
rejected these suggestions, and let him know that they A\eie thought to pro- 
ceed more from a \Msh to giatify his o^n ambition than to promote the cause 
of his sovereign The king’s distrust was now’ deeply looted, he refused to 
give his confidence to the agents employed by Wolsey, resolved to negotiate 
with the pope through an envoy of his own, and selected for that mission 
his secretary Knight 

Soon afterwards the king took an opportunity of communicating to Wolsey 
his fixed determination to marry Anne Boleyri The minister received the 
intelligence wnth giief and dismay The dispanty of her birth, the danger 
of being supplanted by a rival family, the loss of the French interest, which 
he hoped to secure by a future mariiage with a French princess, and the 
additional difficulties which this resolution would tliiow’ in the W'ay of the 
divorce, crowded upon his mind On his knees ho besought the king to 
recede from a project w’hich W’ould cover him wnth disgrace, but, aware of 
the royal temper, he soon desisted from his opposition, became a convert to 
the measure wdiicli he could not avert, and laboured by his subsequent ser- 
vices to atone for the ciime of having dared to dispute the pleasure of his sover- 
eign The king’s case or tieatise was now’ laid before Sir Thomas More, W’ho, 
pleading his ignorance of theology, suspended his judgment , and before Fisher, 
the bishop of Rochester, w’ho, liaMng maturely weighed the arguments on 
both sides, gave an opinion unfavouiable to the divoice It w’as to no pur- 
pose tfiat the cardinal employed his elocjuence and authority, that he repeat- 
edly held assemblies of prelates and divines, few’ could be induced to pro- 
nounce in favour of the king With the nation at laige the royal cause was 
unpopular 


NEGOTIATIONS W’lTH THE POPE 

One great point, w’hich exercised and perplexed the ingenuity of the royal 
advisers, was to effect the divorce in so firm and legal a manner that no 
objection might be afterwards raised to the legitimacy of the king’s issue by 
a subsequent marriage For three months instructions w’ere issued and re- 
voked, amended and renew’ed, to Knight, the royal agent m Italy, to Wolsey’s 
agents, the three brothers Da Casale, and to Staphila^o, dean of the Rota, 
whose approbation of the divorce had been obtained m his late visit to London 
The emperor, on the other hand, had professed a determination to support 

' Henry in one of his letters to Anne writes, that his book maketh substantially for his 
purpose — that he had been writing it four hours that day — and then concludes with expressions 
too indelicate to be transenbed 
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the honour of has aunt, and demanded of the pontiff — who, to procure pro^ 
vimons, had been compeUed to admit the imperialiste into the castle of St. 
Angelo, June 7th — an inhibition to prevent the cause from being tried before 
any judge in England, with a promise that he would not consent to any act 
preparatory to a divorce without the previous knowledge of Charles himself 
To the last of these demands Clement assented, but he refused the first, on 
the ground that it w'as contrary to the established usage 

In the mean while a French army commanded by Lautrec,and accompianied 
by Sir Robert Jermngham, the English commissary, had crossed the Alps 
for the avowed purpose of liberating the pope from confinement Clement 
contrived to escape one evening in the disguise of a gardener, and reached in 
safety the strong city of Orvieto There tlie first who w^aited on him were 
the English envoys They congratulated the pontiff on the recovery of his 
liberty, but required his immediate attention to the requests of their sover- 
eign To Clement nothing could have happened more distressing than this 
untimely visit Bound to Henry by the ties of gratitude, he was unwilling to 
disoblige his benefactor, with his capital and his stales in the possession of 
the imperialists, he (headed to provoke the resentment of the emperor The 
envoys presented to liim for signature two instruments, by the first of w'hich 
he w^ould empower A\'olsey (in case of objection to Wols(‘y they were pier- 
rnitted to substitute Staphilieo) to hear and decide the cause of the divorce; 
by the second he w^ould giant to Henry a dispensation to marry, in the place 
of Catherine, any other woman whomsoever, even if she were already promised 
to another, or related to himself within the first degree of affinity 

This dispensation was thought necessary to secure the intended mairiage 
with Anne Boleyn from tw’o objections w’hich might aftf'iw^ards be brought 
against it 1 A suspicion was entertained that she had b(^en actually con- 
tracted to Percy, and w^as therefore his lawful wufe On this account the 
dispensation w^as made to authorize the king’s marriage with any woman, 
etmms'i tahs qnw prms cum aha contraxer'it^ dummodo lUud camah coj^la 
non fuerit consummotvm 2 Mary Boleyn had been Henry’s mistress Now 
the relationship betwwn sister and sistei is as n(*ar as the relationship be- 
tween brother and brother, whence it w^as argued that, if Henry, as he con- 
tended, could not validly marry Catherine, on the supposition that she had 
been carnally kiiowm by his brother Arthur, so neither could Anne validly 
marry Henry, because he had carnally knowm her sister Mary On this 
account the following clause was introduced Etmmb'i ilia tibi alias secundo 
aut remotwre consangmmtatib aut pnmo affinitatis gradu, eham ex quocumque 
licito seu illicito coitu proveniente, invicem conjuncta sit^ dummodo reheta fratns 
tui non fuent Thus the king w^as placed in a most singular situation, com-^ 
pelled to acknowledge in the pontiff a power which he at the same time' 
denied, and to solicit a dispensation of the very same nature with that which 
he maintained to be invalid In delivering these instruments to Knight, the 
pope observed that he had sacrificed .the considerations of prudence to those 
of gratitude , that his safety, perhaps his life, now depended on the generosity 
of the king 

In the mean time Wolsey urged his sovereign to the faithful performance 
of those engagements which he had lately contracted with the king of FranceJ 

At the beginning of 1528 w^ar was formally declared against the emwOT 
by France and En^and This w^ar against Charles was most unpopular 'In 
England The clothiers could not sell their broadcloths, the bulk of tlw 
people, who were suffering from a great dearth of com, could not obtain their 
wonted supplies out of F&nders The conduct of the emperor towards Eng-^ 
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land was marked by extreme moderation He had thrown the blame of the 
quarrel upon Wolsey, alleging that he had provoked the war because the em- 

g sror would not satisfy his rapacity or place him by force m the chair of St 
eter Of the members of the French commission for the investment of Henry 
with the order of St Michael, Jean du Bellai, bishop of Bayonne, remained 
as ambassador His correspondence with the French government during the 
eventful years of 1528-9 presents us with incidental views of the state of 
England, the politics of the court, and the feelings of the people, more pre- 
cise and life-hke than we can derive from any other source This clear- 
sighted bystander saw more of the game than the players On the 16th of 
February, 1528, Bellai ^ writes, “I think that ho (the cardinal) is the only one 
in England who desires the war in Flanders He describes how the London 
merchants had refused to go upon 'Change, so that, the manufacturers being 
unable to sell their cloth, there might be revolt m the piovinces On the 23id, 
he says, that those who would gladly see Wolsey come to ruin, rejoice when 
everything goes wTong, and say, '‘These are the woiks of the legate " The 
government did not wholly set itself against the popular voice An armistice 
was concluded between England and the Netherlands, June 15th, 1528, whilst 
hostilities WTnt on as between England and Spain 

Meanwhile, in February, 1528, upon the urgent representations of Stephen 
Gardiner and Edward Fox, Clement had granted the commission authorising 
Wolsey, as legate, wnth the aid of one of the English pielates, to inquire into 
the sufficiency of the dispensation for Henry's marriage wntli his brother's 
widow, and to pronounce accordingly upon the validity or invalidity of that 
marriage Wolsey shrank from this h^arful responsibility, the more so that 
the king expressed himself satisfied He had to encounter technical objec- 
tions wffiich in the ardour of his political views he had ov(‘i looked A\1ien 
Henry knew of his honest doubts he chaled wnth indignation AVolsey ob- 
tained a new commission fiom the pofie, dated in June, 1528, in which Car- 
dinal Campeggio w^as associated wnth him to try this great qiK^stion of the 
legality of the marriage The bishop of Bayonne, before the arrival of 
Campeggio in England, says that Wolsey had to endure much anxiety in this 
matter, upon wdiich Henry had set his heart ^ If giatitude and affection led 
the pontiff to favour the king of England, the experience of wdiat he had 
lately suffered taught him to fear the resentment of the emperor Charles 
was not w^antmg in the defence of his aunt , his ambassador systematically 
opposed every overture wffiich w^as made by Gardiner, and each prince had 
significantly hinted that his subsequent obedience to the see of Rome w^ould 
depend on the treatment wdnch he should receive To add to his perplexity, 
victory had now deserted the French for the imperial banner Italy lay pro- 
strate at the feet of Charles 

In these circumstances Clement resolved to prolong the controversy, m 
the hope that some unforeseen event might occur to relieve him from his em- 
barrassment, and for that purpose the infirmities of Campeggio might, it 
was thought, prove of considerable service The legate was instructed to 
proceed by slow journeys, to endeavour to reconcile the parties, to advise 
the queen to enter a monastery, to conduct the trial wnth due caution, and 
according to the established forms, but at all events to abstam from pro- 
nouncing judgmeftt till he had consulted the apostolic see, for, though his 
holiness was willing to do anything in his power to afford satisfaction to 
Henry, yet in a cause which had given rise to so many scandalous remarks, 
and in which one imprudent step might throw all Europe into a flame, it was 
necessary for him to proceed with due reflection and caution. • 
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Anne wadf careful to employ every art to confirm her empire over her 
lover^ and lavished protestations of ^atitude on the cardinal to animate his 
exertions m her favour. After a tedious journey, which had been repeatedly 
suspended by fits of the gout, Campeggio reached London, October 7th, 1628, 
but in such a state of suffering and weakness that he was carried m a litter 
to his lodgings, where he remained for several days confined to his bed. Pre- 
viously to his arrival a sense of decency had induced the king to remove his 
mistress a second time from court He lived with the queen apparently on 
the same terms as if there had been no controversy be- 
tween them They continued to eat at the same table 
and to sleep m the same bed Catherine carefully con- 
cealed her feelings, and appeared in public with that air 
of cheerfulness which she used to display in the da>s of 
her greatest prosperity ^ 

A fortnight elapsed before the legate w’as sulficiently 
recovered to leave his house By the king he was most 
graciously received, October 22nd, but the caution of the 
Italian proven! a match for all the aits both of Henry and 
WoLsey Though the minister harassed him w^ith daily 
conferences, and the king honoured him with repeated 
visits, though his constancy W’as tempted by flattery and 
piomisf'^^ though his son received the honour of knight- 
hood, and to himself an offer was made of the rich bishop- 
ric of Durham, he kept his real sentiments an impene- 
trable secret, and never suffered himself to be betiayed 
into an unguarded expiession Campeggio, after he had 
been introduced to Henry, w’aited on the queen, October 
27th, first m piivate and then in the company of WoLsey 
and four othei prelates He exhorted her in the name 
of the pontiff to enter a convent, and then explained to 
her the objections against the validity of her marriage 
Catherine replied w’lth modesty and firmness, that it w^as 
not foi herself that she w^as concerned, but for one w^hose 
interests W'ere more dear to her than her own, that the 
presumptive heir to the crowm w^as her daughter Mary, 
whose right should never be prejudiced by the voluntary 
act of her mothei , that she thought it strange to be thus 
interrogated without pievious notice on so delicate and Two-handed Mace, 
important a subject , that she was a w^eak, illiterate woman. Sixteenth Cen- 
a stranger w’lthout friends or ad\ isers, wdiile her opponents 
were men learned in the law', and anxious to deserve the 
favour of their sovereign , and that she therefore demanded 
as a right the aid of counsel of her owm choice, selected from the subjects 
of her nephew This request w'as partially granted , and in addition to cer* 
tarn English prelates and canonists, she W'as permitted to choose two foreign 
advocates, provided they were natives of Flanders, and not of Spam. 

A few days later, November 8th, the king undertook to silence the mur- 
murs of the people, and summoned to his residence in the Bridewell the mem- 
bers of the council, the lords of his court, and the mayor, aldermen, and prin- 

^ Ne a les voir ensemble se scauroit on de nens appercevoir, et jusqu’a cette heure 
n'ont que un lict, et une table — says the bishop of Bayonne We notice this passage 
because our modem histonans tell us that for some years the delicacy of Henry's conadeiioe 
had compelled him to abstain from Cathenne’s bed 
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cipal citizens. Before them he enumerated the several injuries which he had 
received from the emperor, and the motives which induced him to seek the 
alliance of the king of France Then, takmg to himself credit for delicacy 
of conscience, he described the scruples which had long tormented his mmd 
on account of his marriage with the widow of his deceased brother. These 
he had at first endeavouied to suppress , but they were revived and confirmed 
by the alarming declaration of the bishop of Tarbcs in the presence of his 
council To tranquillise his mind he had recourse to the only legitimate 
remedy He consulted the pontiff, who had appointed two delegates to hear 
the cause, and by their judgment he was determined to abide He would 
therefore warn his subjects to be cautious how they ventured to arraign his 

conduct The proudest among them 
should learn that he was their sovereign, 
and should answer vith their heads for 
the presumption of their tongues Yet, 
with all this parade of conscious supe- 
riority, he did not lefuse the aid of pre- 
caution A rigoious search was made 
for arms, and all strangers, wuth the 
exception of ten merchants from each 
nation, were ordered to leave the cap- 
ital 1 

This banishment of strangers of three 
nations from the capital applied, w^e may 
suppose, to Flemings, Spaniards, and 
Germans Its effect must have pro- 
duced the most extensive dr^iangement 
of commercial affaiis, if, as is said, 
‘^more than fifteem thousand Flemings 
would in consequence be removed 
The people w^ere suspected of a disposi- 
tion to levolt “ Theie has been a search 
for file-arms and cross-bow\s/' says the 
bishop of Bayonne,^” “and wherever 
they aie found in the city they are 
taken aw^ay, so that they aie left with 
no worse weapon than the tongue” 
With the great theie w^as less indignation “As to the nobles, the king has 
made them so understand his fantasy that they speak more soberly than 
they w'ere wont to do ” 

Anudst all this open and suppressed dislike of the proceedings of the 
court, the national spirit was surging up at the notion of foreign dictation 
The emperor, knowing his popularity in England, had threatened that he 
would expel Henry from his kingdom by his owm subjects Wolsey repeated 
this before an assembly of a hundred gentlemen They were silent, but 
one at last said, “By those w^ords the emperor has lost a hundred thousand 
hearts in England ” Wolsey laboured hard to make Charles hated and Francis 
beloved m England, “but,” says the French ambassador, “it is a hard thing 
to strive against nature 

It was now expected that the legates would proceed to the trial, but 
delays were sought and created, not by the pontiff but by the kmg himself. 

Ever since the breaking up of the French army before NaiJes the war 
had languished in Italy, and the undisputed ascendancy maintained by the 
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emperor enaHed that prince to teat with ^eroaty hs^feeble opponent, tbe 
Reman pontiff. Henry received this inteliigmee of the emperor's moaera- 
tion with alarm ; he suspected the existence of a secret understanding between 
Charles and Clement, complained in bitter terms of the supineness and in- 
gratitude of Francis, and, December 8th, despatched two new agents to Rome, 
Sir Francis Bryan, master of the henchmen, and Peter Vannes, his secretary 
for the Latin tongue They had received instructions to retain the ablest 
canonists in Rome as counsel for the king, and to require, with due secrecy, 
their opmions on the following (questions 1, Whether, if a wife were to 
make a vow of chastity and enter a convent, the pope could not, of the plen- 
itude of his power, authorise the husband to marry again, 2, whether, if 
the husband were to enter mto a religious order that he might induce his wife 
to do the same, he might not be afterwards released from his vow and at 
liberty to marry, .3, and whether, for reasons of state, the pope could not 
license a prince to ha\e, like the ancient patriarchs, two waives, of w^hom one 
only should be pubhclv acknowdedged and enjoy the honours of royalty 

The Pope\s Opposition to Henry's Plants 

The readei is aw’are that the objections to the original dispensation were 
of two sorts one denying the pow'ei of the pontiff to disix^nse in such cases, 
the other denying the tiuth of the allegations on w^hich the bull of Julius had 
been founded Heniy had w^aveied from one to the othei, but of late relied 
chiefly on the latter To his surprise, December 2()th, C'athenne exhibited 
to him the copy of a hrtve of dispensation, wdiich had l)(‘en sent to her from 
Spam It was granted by the same pope, w^as dated on the same day, but 
w^as worded in such manner as to elude the objections made to the bull 
The king and his advisers were perplexed The ground on w^hich they stood 
w^as suddenly cut from undei their feet The very commission of the legates 
empowered them to deU*rmme the validity of the bull only, and it was, more- 
over, found that the pollicitation itself was not absolute but conditional 
Henry grew^ peevish and suspicious, and repeated mortifications announced 
to the minister the precarious tenure by which he held the royal favour The 
king's agents sometimes cajoled, sometimes threatened the pontiff, they 
forced their w^ay to his sick-bed, and exaggerated the danger to his soul, 
should he die w^ithout doing justice to Henry, they accused him of ingratitude 
to his best friend and of indifference to the prosperity of the church. To 
all their remonstrances he returned the same answer, that he could not refuse 
to Catherine what the ordinary forms of justice required , that he w^as devoted 
to the king, and eager to gratify him in any manner conformably with 
honour and equity, and that his advice would be for the kmg to proceed 
without loss of time to the trial and determination of the cause within his 
own realm 

But m proportion as the prospect of success grew fainter, the passion of , 
Henry was seen to increase Within two months after the removal of his 
mistress from court, he dismissed Catherine to Gieenwnch, and required Anne 
Boleyn to return But she affected to resent the manner in which she had 
been treated, his letter and invitation were received with contempt, and if 
she at length yielded, it was not to the command of the king, but to the tears 
and entreaties of her father To soothe her pride, Henry gave her a princely 
establishment, allotted her apartments richly furnished, and contiraous to 
his own ; and exacted of his courtiers that they should attend her daily levees, 
in the same manner in which they had attended those of the queen. It is 
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plain from the kin^ letters, that though she had indulged him in liberties 
which no modest woman would grant, she had not hitherto gratified his passion , 
but after her return to court it was rumoured that she occupied the place of 
the queen in private as well as public, in bed as well as at board, and it was 
believed that the hope or the fear of her pregnancy would compel Henry to 
cut short all delay and to proceed immediately with his suit Gardiner was 
hastily recalled from Rome to be the leading counsel for the king, a license 
under the broad seal was issued May 30th, 1529, empowering the legates to 
execute their commission, and when Wolsoy solicited the appointment of 
ambassador at the congress of Cambray, he w^as told to remain at home and 
Aid his colleague in the discharge of his judicial functions On the part of the 
English cardinal there was no WAnt of industry and expedition, but Cam- 
peggio obstinately adhered to established forms, and neither the w^ishes of 
the king, nor the entreaties of Wolsey, nor the exhortations of Francis, could 
accelerate his progress ? 


THE LEGATINE COURT AND THE QUEEN’s TRIAL (ir)2t) A D ) 

Seven months had elapsed between the arrival of Cardinal Campeggio in 
London and the opening of the legatine court which he and Wolsey WAre 
authorised to hold 

At length, on the 18th of June, 1529, the court of the legates was solemnly 
opened, by reading the commission of the pope to the judges of the cause 
“That done, the crier called the king, by the name of ‘ King Henry of England, 
come into the court, etc ’ AVith that the king answAred, 'Heie, my lords ’ 
Then he called also the queen, by the name of ‘ Catherine, queen of England, 
come into the court, etc ' wJio made no aiiswAr to the same " This is the 
account w^hich Cavendisli ^ gives Burnet ^ denies that the king appeared, 
except by proxy, and says that the queen w^ithdrew^ after reading a protest 
against the competency of the judges He is clearly in error There are 
many collateral proofs that the king was present Cavendish makes the 
queen, kneeling, thus addiess the king, “m broken English” 

“Sir, I beseech you for all the loves that hath been betWAen us, and for 
the love of God, let me have justice and right, take of me some pit\ and com- 
passion, for I am a poor WAiiian and a stranger born out of youi dominions. 
I have here no assured friend, and much less indifferent counsel, I flee to you 
as to the head of justice within this realm Alas’ sir, wdierein have I offended 
you, or w^hat occasion of displeasure have I designed against your will and 
pleasure, intending (as I perceive) to put me from you^ I take God and 
all the world to witness, that I have been to you a true, humble, and obedient 
wife, ever conformable to your will and pleasure, that never said or did any- 
thing to the contrary thereof, being always well pleased and contented with 
all things wherein you had any delight or dalliance, w'hether it were in little or 
much I never grudged in word or countenance, or showed a visage or spark 
of discontentation I loved all those whom ye loved only for your sake, 
whether I had cause or no, and whether they were my friends or my enemies. 
This twenty years I have been your true wife or more, and by me ye have 
had divers childiien, although it hath pleased God to call them all out of this 
world, which hath been no default in me ” 

The remainder of Catherine's speech dwells upon the circumstances of 
her second marriage — the wisdom of Henry VII and of Ferdinand, who would 
not have promoted it had it not been good and lawful. The queen then rose, 
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and ^^took her way strait out of the house.” Henry Mpunanded the ciier 
to call her again, of which she was informed by her recd^r, Master Griffith, 
who supported her with his arm. " (hi. on,’’ quoth she, it maketh no matter ; 
for it IS no mdifferent court for me, tnerrfore I will not tarry. Go on your 
ways ” Henry, according to the same authority, made a speech, toucning 
his griefs and necessities and Catherine’s goodness ^ 

Notwithstanding the queen’s appeal, the cause proceeded, and on her 
refusal to appear in person or by her attorney, she w^as pronounced contuma- 
cious Several sittings were held, but the evidence and the arguments were 
all on the same side The king’s counsel laboured to prove three allegations . 
1, That the marriage betw^een Arthur and Catherine had been consummated; 
whence they inferred that her subsequent marriage with Hemry was contrary 
to the divine law, 2, that supposing the case admitted of dispensation, yet 
the bull of Julius II had been obtained under false preUmces, and 3, that the 
brhe of dispensation, produced by the queen, which remedied the defects 
of the bull, was an evident forgery As Catherine declined the jurisdiction 
of the court, no answer w^as returned, but if the reader impartially weigh the 
proceedings, w^hich are still upon record, he w'lll admit that on the first two 
points the royal advocates completely failed, and that the third, though 
appearances were in their favour, w^as far from l)eing proved Wolsey had 
his own reasons to urge his colleague to a Bi')eedy decision, but Campeggio, 
unwnllmg to pronounce against his conscience, and afraid to irritate the kmg, 
solicited the pope by letter to call the cause before himself 

The legates had been careful to prolong the trial by repeated adjourn- 
ments, till they reached that term when the summer vacation commenced, 
according to the practice of the Rota On the 23rd of July they held the 
last session , the king attended in a neighbouring room, from which he could 
see and hear the proceedings, and his counsel in lofty terms callpd for the judg- 
ment of the court But Campeggio replied that judgment must be deferred 
till the w^hole of the proceedings had been laid before the pontiff, that he had 
come there to do justice, and no consideration should divert him from his duty 
He was too old and weak and sickly to seek the favour or fear the resent- 
ment of any man The defendant had challenged him and his colleague as 
judges, because they were the subjects of her opponent To avoid error, 
they had therefore determined to consult the Apostolic Sc‘e, and for that 
purpose did then adjourn the court to the commencement of the next term, 
in the beginning of October 

At these words the duke of Suffolk, as had been preconcerted, stnkmg 
the table, exclaimed w^ith vehemence that the old saw was now verified: 
‘'Never did cardinal bring good to England ^ Though Wolsey was aware 
of the danger, his spirit could not brook this insult Rising with apparent 
calmness, he said, according to Cavendish o “Sir, of all men living, you have 
least reason to dispraise cardinals , for if I, a poor cardinal, had not been, you 
would not at this present have had a head upon your shoulders wherewith to 
make such a brag in disrepute of us, who have meant you no harm, and have 
given you no cause of offence ” The court was now dissolved, and m less 
than a fortnight it was knowm that Clement had revoked the commission 
of the legates on the fifteenth of the same month. 

“The two cardinals gazed at each other in wonderment at this speech Could they 
realise that his language was an implied declaration of war on the ^rt of the laity against 
the state influence of the church and foreign influence?” says Von Kanke,p who notes that 
Henry, who had, in contradiction to English traditions, ruled thus far mainly through eccleei- 
astica to the disgust of the lay nobility, but now turned to the latter as a defence against 
the two cardinals.”^ 

H. W. — VOL xjx, I 
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WOLSEY IN DISGRACE (1529 A.D ) 

Henry seemed to bear the disappointment with a composure of mind 
which was unusual to him But Wolsey’s good fortune had now abandoned 
him; it was in vain that the cardmal laboured to recover the royal favour 
The proofs of his disgrace became daily more manifest He was suffered to 
remain the whole month of August at the Moore without an invitation to 
court, on matters of state his opinion was seldom asked, and then only by 
special messengers, even letters addressed to him were intercepted, openea, 
and perused by Henry But most he had reason to fear the arts of the woman 
who, the last year, so solemnly assured him that her gratitude should be 
commensurate with her life It was not long since Anne had measured her 
influence with his, and had proved victorious For some offence Wolsey had 
driven Sir Thomas Cheney from court Cheney appealed to the king’s mis- 
tress, and Henry reprimanded the cardinal and recalled the exile Now 
she openly avowed her hostility, and eagerly seconded the dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and her father, the viscount Rochford, in their united attempts 
to precipitate the downfall of the minister They insinuated that he had 
never been in earnest in the prosecution of the divorce, and had uniformly 
sacrificed the interests of his so\Treign to those of the king of France 

Aware of their hostility, the cardinal rested all his hopes on the result of 
a personal interview and, after many disappointments, was at last gratified 
He obtained permission to accompany Campeggio when that prelate took 
leave of the king at Grafton, September 19th The Italian was received by the 
officers of the court with the attention due to his rank, the fallen minister 
found to his surprise that, though an apartment had been ordered for his 
companion, none W'aa provided for himself He was introduced into the 
"presence” Every tongue foretold his disgrace — every eye watched his 
reception To the general surprise, when he knelt, the king graciously raised 
him up with both hands, led him aside in a friendly manner, and conversed 
with him familiarly for a considerable time The cardinal dined with the 
ministers, Henry with the lady Anne in her chamber, but after dinner he 
sent for Wolsey again, conducted him by the hand into his closet, and kept 
him in private conference till it was dark At his departure — lor he slept 
at a gentleman’s house in the neighbourhood — he received a command to 
return on the following morning Wolsey’s enemies now trembled for their 
own safety, they were relieved from their apprehensions by the ascendancy 
of Anne Boleyn, who extorted from her lover a promise that he would never 
more speak to the cardinal When Wolsey returned m the morning the king 
was already on horseback, and having sent a message to him to attend the 
council, and then depart with Campeggio, rode out in the company of the 
lady Anne and dined at Hartwell Park After that day he and Wolsey never 
met each other 

When the Michaelmas term came, the two cardinals separated The 
Italian set out on his return to Rome, but met with an unexpected affront 
at Dover. The officers of the customs burst into his apartment, October 1st, 
rifled his trunks, and charged him with being m possession of Wolsey’s treasure. 
The charge was false and it was thought that the real object of the search was 
to seize certam papers which it might be the king’s interest to possess.^ 

* These papers may have been the decretal bull, or letters from Wolsey to the pope, or 
Henry’s letters to Anne Boleyn, which had come by some unknown means mto the hands of 
Campeggio But he had already sent the latter to Rome, where they mi|y still be seen m the 
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Nothing, however, was found; and Gampemo, after a strong remonstrance 
on his part and an unmeaning apolo^ on that of the officers, was suffered to 
set sail. A worse fate awaited his English colleague. On the very day, Oc- 
tober 9th, on which Wolsey opened his court as chancellor, Hales, the attorney- 
general, filed two bills against him m the King’s Bench, charging him with 
having, as legate, transgressed the statute of the 16th of Richard II, commonly 
called the Statute of rraemunire ^ Nothmg could be more iniouitous than 
this prosecution. It was doubtful whether the legatine court could be brought 
withnn the operation of the statute; it was certain that the cardinal had pre- 
viouslv obtauied the royal license, and was therefore authorised to hold it 
both by immemorial usage and the sanction of parliament This stroke, 
though it was not unexpected, plunged him into despair The reader may 
form an accurate notion of his present situation by the following extract from 
a letter written by the bishop of Bayonne,^ an eye-witness 

“I ha\e been to \isit the cardinal in his distress, and ha\e witnessed the most striking 
chance of fortune He explained to me his hard case in the worst rhetoric that was ever 
heard Both his tongue and hie heart failed him He recommended himself to the pity of 
the kin^ and madame (Francis and his mother) with sighs and tears and at last left me with- 
out having said anvthmg near so ino\ mg as his apf>earance His face is dwindled to one-half 
its natural size ” 

He knew the st^rn and irritable temper of his prosecutor , to have main- 
tained his innocence would have been to exclude the hope of forgiveness; 
and there was, moreover, a ‘"night-crow,” to use his own expression, that pos- 
sessed the royal ear and misrepresented the most harmless of his actions. On 
these accounts he submitted without a munnur to every demand October 17th 
he resigned the great seal into the hands of the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
tiansf erred to the king the whole of his personal estate, valued at 500,000 
crowns, saying that, as he owed all to the bounty of his sovereign, so he restored 
all with pleasure to his benefactor, and when he foimd that Henry insisted 
on an entire and unconditional submission, granted to him, by mdenture, 
the yearly profits of his benefices, ordered his attorney to plead guilty to the 
indictment, and throw himself without leserve on the royal mercy It was 
now intimated to him that the king meant to reside at York Place during the 
parliament, and that he might retire to Esher, a seat belongmg to his bishopric 
of Winchester 

When he entered his barge he was surprised to behold the river covered 
with boats and lined with spectators Both the courtiers and the citizens 
had crowded together to behold his arrest and commitment to the Tower; 
but he disappointed their curiosity, landed at Putney, and, as he ascended 
the hill, was met by Norris, a groom of the chamber, who brought him a secret 
but gracious message from Henry, not to despair but to remember that the 
king could at any time give him more than he had now taken away The 
cardinal mstantly alighted from his mule, sunk on his knees, and uttered a 
fervent prayer for the prosperity of his sovereign. ^ This incident, which 

Vatican library, seventeen in number, but without dates [Fnedmann « states that the de- 
cretal had already been destroyed to prevent Henry’s seizing it and using it as authonty, now 
that the pope regretted ever signing it] 

P This statute had been passed in 1353 to prevent tlie carrying of suits to the papal court, 
though the pope’s name was not mentioned J 

He pskTted with his poor fool upon Ihitney Heath — the faithful fool, ''who took on 
and fired so in such a rage when he saw that he must needs depart,” even thoi^h he was sent 
to make sport for a jovial king, instead of abidmg with a humiliated pnest [It reauired tix 
men to tev the buffoon away ] Wolsey reached nis desolate house of Esher, wholly unpro- 
vided witii commonsnecessanes — with '^beds, sheets, tablecloths, cups, or dishes. ” It is tso 
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proved to Wolsey that his case was not yet hopeless, alarmed his opponents. 
Tliey had gone too far to desist with safety; they must either complete his 
ruin, or submit to be afterwards the victims of his resentment. Hence they 
laboured to keep alive the royal displeasure agamst him. 

Still the king^s partiality for his former favourite seemed to be proof against 
all the representations of the council and the arts of his mistress. He con- 
tinued to send to the cardmal from time to time consoling messages and 
tokens of affection, though it was generally by stealth, and sometimes durmg 
the night When the court pronounced judgment against him, he took him 
under the royal protection, and when articles of impeachment, enumeratmg 
forty-four real or imaginary offences, and signed by fourteen peers and the 
law officers of the crown, had been introduced into the house of lords, and 
passed from it to the house of commons, he procured them to be thrown 
out by the agency of Cromwell, who from the sennce of the cardinal had risen 
to that of the king l The articles exhibited by the lords agamst Wolsey — 
such as his wntmg to Romo, “Ego et Rex meus’’ — his putting the cardinaPs 
hat on his York groat — his sending large sums to Rome — and similar charges 
of ecclesiastical assumption, were evidently held insufficient to sustain any 
accusation of offence ^‘to the prince's person or to the state," as Wolsey him- 
self alleged It was not Henry's purpose then to crush Wolsey We may 
be sure that Cromw^ell w^ould not have dared to defend him if the king had 
Villed his condemnation The future w^as too doubtful to allow the kmg 
utterly to destroy a cardinal of the Roman see whilst there was anything to 
hope m the matter of the divorce from the decision of the pope ^ 

The anguish of Wolsey 's mind, however, rapidly consumed the vigour of 
his constitution. About Christmas he fell into a fever, which obstmately 
defied the powers of medicine. When Henry heard of his danger, he ex- 
claimed, “God forbid that he should die I would not lose him for twenty 
thousand pounds " He immediately ordered three physicians to hasten to 
Esher; repeatedly assured the cardinal of his unabated attachment, and, no 
longer concealing his anxiety from Anne Boleyn, compelled her to send to the 
sick man a tablet of gold for a token of reconciliation It was ultimately 
agreed that Wolsey should retain the administration, temporal as well as 
spiritual, of the archiepiscopal see of York, but make over to the cro^m, for 
tne term of his natural life, all the profits, all advowsons, and all nominations 
to offices, spiritual or secular, m his gift, as bishop of Winchester and abbot 
of St. Albans, and that in return he should receive a general pardon, an annuity 
of one thousand marks from the bishopric of Winchester, and a release from 
all moneys due to the king for his maintenance since the day of his conviction. 

When he had assented to every demand, his vicinity to the court alarmed 
the jealousy of his enemies, and a peremptory order to reside within his arch- 
bishopric drove him, notwithstanding his entreaties and remonstrances, to a 
distance of two hundred miles Henry, to soften the rigour of his exile, had 
recommended him in the warmest terms to the attention of the northern 
nobility, and Wolsey by his conduct and generosity quickly won their esteem. 
His thoughts seemed entirely devoted to the spiritual and temporal concerns 
of his station. He made it his favourite employment to reconcile families 
at variance — a ^dious and expensive office, as he frequently satisfied the injured 

yean since he was wont to say to the Venetian ambassador, shall do so and so.’’ He now 
writes to Stephen Qardiner, praying him to extend his benevolence towards him, and begging 
for pecuniary help from the sovereign who has stnpped him of everything l^ese are his 
abject words Remember, good Mr Secretary, my poor degree, and what servioe I have 
done, and how now, approaching to death, I must bc^n the world again. ^ 
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or discontented pa^ out of his own purse. Every gentleman in the county 
was welcome to his table, which was plentifully, though not extravagantly, 
supplied , and, in repau*ing the houses and buildings bdongmg to his see, he 
gave employment to thr^ hundred workmen. The more ne was known the 
more he was beloved ; the men to whom in prosperity he had been an object 
of hatred, applauded his conduct under adversity. 


WOLSEY’s arrest and death (1530 A D.) 


The cardinal had invited the nobility of the county to assist at his installa- 
tion on the 7th of November, on the 4th he was unexpectedly arrested at 
Cawood on a charge of high trea- 
son What was the particular 
crime alleged against him we know 
not, but the king asserted that 
his very servants had accused him 
of practising against the govern- 
ment both within and without the 
realm , and it is probable that the 
suspicion of Henry w’as awakened 
by the correspondence of the car- 
dinal with the pope and the king 
of France If we may believe 
Cavendish, « he wTote to them to 
reconcile him with Henry It is 
most improbable that the cardinal 
could ha\e committed any act of 
treason since his pardon in Feb- 
ruary, and a man must be credu- 
lous indeed to believe it on the 
mere testimony of the despatches 
sent by his enemies to ambassadors 
abroad Such despatches with 
general charges were always sent 
on similar occasions to justify the 
government in the eyes of foreign 
princes Wolsey betrayed no 
symptoms of guilt, the king had 
not, he maintained, a more loyal subject than himself ; there lived not on earth 
the man who could look him m the face and charge him with untruth; nor 
did he seek any other favour than to be confronted with his accusers. 

His health (he suffered much from the dropsy) would not allow him to 
travel with expedition He said to the abbot of Leicester, as he entered the 
gate of the monastery, “P'ather abbot, I am come to lay my bones among 
you ” He was immediately earned to his bed , and the second day, seeing 
Kingston, the lieutenant of the Tower, m his chamber, he addressed him in 
these well-known words “ Master Kingston, I pray you have me commended 
to his majesty ; and beseech him on my behalf to call to mind all things that 
have passed between us, especially respecting good Queen Catherine and 
himself ; and then shall his grace's conscience know whether I have offended 
him or not He is a prince of most royal courage , rather than miss any part 
of his will, he will endanger one-half of his kmgdom ; and I do assure you, 1 
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have often kn^led before him, sometimes for three hours together, to persuade 
him from his appetite, and could not prevail And, Master Kmraton, had I 
but served Goa as diligently as I have served the king, he would not have 
given me over in my gray hairs But this is my just reward for my pains 
and study, not regardmg my service to God, but only my duty to my prince ” 
Having received the last consolations of religion, he expired the next mommg, 
1530 , in the sixtieth year of his age J 

Cavendish, after the funeral, repaired to London, and was sent for by the 
king to come to Hampton Court Henry was shooting at the rounds in the 
park The gentleman-usher leaned agamst a tree, when Henry came suddenly 
'behind him and slapped him on the Sioulder, telling him to wait till he had 
made an end of his game Cavendish then discoursed with him for more than 
an hour One ranfling grief was upon the sovereign’s mind, with reference 
to the friend and adviser of twenty years A sum of fifteen hundred pounds 
had been entered in Wolsey’s accounts, which entry the carl of Northumber- 
land had seen Kingston had pressed the dying man to account for the 
money, who said that he had borrowed it to distribute amongst his servants, 
and for his own burial, and had placed it m the hands of an honest man The 
chief business of this magnanimous king with Cavendish was to obtain the 
knowledge where this treasure was hidden, and Cavendish told him Well, 
then,” quoth the king, ^‘let me alone, and keep this geai secret between 
yourself and me, and let no man be privy thereof ; for if I hear any more of it, 
then I know by whom it is come to knowledge ” He had broken the great 
heart of his too faithful servant, but he thought only of the contents of the 
money-bags, to be appropriated to jewels for my lady Anne and to wagers 
with Domingo d 


VARYING ESTIMATES OF WOLSEY 
Henry Hallam 

If we justly regard with detestation the memory of those ministers who 
have aimed at subverting the liberties of their country, we shall scarcely 
approve the partiality of some modern historians towards Cardinal Wolsey , 
a partiality, too, that contradicts the general opinion of his con tern poraiies 
Haughty beyond comparison, negligent of the duties and decorums of his 
station, profuse as w^ell as rapacious, obnoxious alike to his own order and 
to the laity, his fall had long been secretly desired by the nation and con- 
trived by his adversaries His generosity and magnificence seem rather to 
have dazzled succeeding ages than his own 

But, in fact, his best apology is the disposition of his master The latter 

i rears of Henry’s reign were far more tyrannical than those during which he 
istened to the counsels of Wolsey, and though this was principally owing to 
the peculiar circumstances of the latter period, it is but equitable to allow 
some praise to a minister for the mischief which he may be presumed to have 
averted Had a nobler spirit animated the parliament which met at the era 
of Wolsey’s fall, it might have prompted his impeachment for gross violations 
of liberty. But* these were not the offences that had forfeited his prince’s 
favour, or that they dared bring to justice They were not absent, perhaps, 
from the recollection of some of those who took a part m prosecutmg the 
fallen minister. We can discover no better apology for Sir Thomas More’s 
participation in impeachmg Wolsey on articles so f rivolousbi that they have 
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served to redeem his fame with later times, than his knowled^ of we^tier 
offences gainst the common weal which could not be alleged, and espeoiiuiy die 
commissions of 1525.9 

Edward A Freeman 

For fourteen years, from 1515 to 1529, ecclesiastical statesmanship was 
in truth at its highest pitch m the person of Thomas Wolsey, archbishop, 
cardmal, and chancellor. Durmg the admmistration of this famous man, 
we are instmctively rernmded of the jomt rule of an earlier Henry and an 
earlier Thomas , but the fate of tlie two great chancellors was widely differ- 
ent No English mmister before Wolsey, and few after him, ever attained 
to so great an European position He dreamed of the popedom, while his 
master dreamed of the empire In his home administration Wolsey carried 
out the policy which had become usual smce Edward IV, and summoned! 
parliament as seldom as possible On the other hand, his admmistration of 
justice won the highest general confidence, and his hand was far from heavy 
on the maintainers of the new religious doctrines 

On the whole his position is rather European than English. He is more 
like the great cardinals who ruled in other lands than anythmg to which we 
are used in England The purely Endish work of Henry’s reign was done by 
the hands of men of another kind The era of the lay statesmen now b^ 

5 ;ins in the mightiest and most terrible of their number, Thomas Cromwell, 
^rom thks time the highest offices are still occasionally held by churchmen, 
even as late as the middle of the seventeenth century But the holding of 
office by churchmen now becomes exceptional , lay administration is the rule r 

J A Froudc 

If there were no longer saints among the clerp^, there could still rise 
among them a remarkable man, and in Cardinal Wolsey the king found an 
adviser who, holding a middle place between an English statesman and a 
Catholic of the old order, was essentially a transition minister. Wolsey 
could not bind himself to the true condition of the church. He was too wise 
to be deceived by outward prosperity , he knew well that there lay before it, 
in Europe and at home, the alternative of ruin or amendment , and therefore 
he familiarised Henry with the sense that a reformation was inevitable, and 
dieammg that it could be effected from withm, by the church itself inspired 
with a wiser spirit, himself fell the first victim of a convulsion which he had 
assisted to create, and which he attempted too late to stay. A man who loved 
England well, but who loved Rome better, Wolsey has received but scanty 
justice from Catholic writers since he sacrificed himself for a Catholic cause. 

Like other men of genius, Wolsey also combined practical Sagacity with an 
unmeasured power of nopuig As difficulties gathered round him, he encoun- 
tered them with the increasing magnificence of his schemes, and after thirty 

! {ears^ experience of public life he was as sangume as a boy Armed with thia 
ittle lever of the divorce, he saw himself, m imagination, the rebuilder of 
Catholic faith and the deliverer of Europe. The king being remarried and 
the succession settled, he w^ould purge the church of England, and convert 
the monasteries into mtellectual garrisons of pious and learned men, occupy- 
ing the land from end to end The feuds with France should cease forever, and, 
united in a holy cause, the two countries should restore tlie papacy, put 
down the German heresies, depose the emperor, and establish m his pbce 
some faithful servant of the church. Then Europe once more at peace, the 
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hordes of the Crescent, which were threatening to settle the quarrels of 
Christians in the west as they had settled them m the east — by the extinction 
of Christianity itself — were to be hurled back mto their proper barbarism 
These magnificent visions fell from him in conversations with the bishop 
of Bayonne, and may be gathered from hints and fragments of his corre- 
spondence. Extravagant as they seem, the prospect oi realismg them was, 
humanly speaking, neither chimerical nor even improbable He had but 
made the common mistake of men of the world who are the representatives 
of an old order of things at the time when that order is doomed and dying 
If we look at the matter, however, from a more earthly point of view, the 
tjauses which immediately defeated Wolsey's policy were not such as human 
foresight could have anticipated. We ourselves, surveying the various parties 
m Europe with the light of our knowledge of the actual sequel, are perhaps 
able to understand their real relations, but if in 1527 a political astrologer 
had foretold that within two years of that time the pope and emperor 
who had imprisoned him would be cordial allies, that the positions of England 
and Spam toward the papacy would be diametrically reversed, and that the 
two countries were on the point of taking their posts, which they would ever 
afterwards maintain, as the champions respectively of the opposite principles 
to those which at that time they seemed to represent, the prophecy would 
have been held scarcely less insane than a prophecy six or even three years 
before the event, that in the year 1854 England would be united with an 
emperor Napoleon for the preservation of European order ’ 


Leopold Von Ranke 

Henry Villas resolve to summon parliament was of almost greater imi)or- 
tance to progress than the change of ministry During the fourteen years of 
his administration Wolsey had summoned parliament but once, and that 
when he needed an extraordinary grant of funds for the war in alliance with 
the emperor against France The parliament and the nation had always 
complamed against Wolsey \s oppressive and extravagant management of 
finances His fall and the summoning of a parliament seemed a renewal of 
parliamentary principles in general 

Wolsey cannot be counted among statesmen of the first rank, either men- 
tally or morally, yet his position and ability, his ambition and his political 
scheme, what he accomplished and what he suffered, his triumph and his 
tragedy, have gained him an immortal name in English history His effort to 
bmd the royal power to the papacy by strongest bonds, rent them asunder 
forever The moment he was dead the clergy was made subject to the crown, 
a subjection which could only mean a final breach Indeed, the whole clerical 
body was involved in Wolsey ^s guilt. P 
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If Henn VIII had died previous to the first agitation of the 
divorce, his loss would have been deplored as one of the heaviest mia- 
fortuiKS which had ever befallen the country, and he would have 
left a name whu h would have taken its place in history by the side of 
that of the Black Prince or of the conqueror of Agmeourt Left 
at the most trs mg age, with his character unformed, with the means 
at his disposal of gratifying every inclination, and marned by his 
ministers wMicn a bo} to an unattractive woman far his senior, he had 
lived for thirty-Hix years almost without blame, and bore through 
England the reputation of an upnght and virtuous king We must 
allow him, therefore, the benefit of his past career, and be careful to 
remeniber it when interpreting his later actions 

Unbroken prospenty and early independence of control had 
been his most senous misfortune He had capacity, if his training 
had been equal to it, to be one of the greatest of men With all his 
faults about him, he was still pcrliaps the greatest of his contempo- 
raries, and the man best able of all living Englishmen to govern 
England, had been set to do it by the conditions of his birth — 

J A Froude b 

The eventful history of this great minister, Wolsey, has led us into the 
autumn of the year succeeding his disgrace, it will be necessary to revert to 
that event, and to notice the changes occasioned by his removal from the 
royal councils The duke of Norfolk became president of the cabinet; the 
duke of Suffolk, earl marshal, and the viscount Rochford, soon afterwards 
created earl of Wiltshire, retamed their former [daces To appoint a succes- 
sor to Wolsey m the chancery was an object of great importance. Tlie office 
was at length given to Sir Thomas More, the treasurer of the household and 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster Sir William Fitzwilliam succeeded 

m 
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More and Dr. Stephen Gardiner was made secretary to the king, who be- 
lieved him to have inherited the abilities of the cardmal, and would have 
raised him perhaps to equal power could he have been mduced to relmquish 
his profession as a churchman These six formed the privy council , but, if 
we may believe the account given by the French ambassador Du Bellai,^^ 
Anne Boleyn was the real minister, who through her uncle and father ruled 
in the cabinet, and by the influence of her charms exercised the most despotic 
sway over the heart and mmd of her lover. 


SIR THOMAS MORE SUCCEEDS WOLSEY 

It may justly excite surprise that More should accept this dangerous office. 
With a delicate conscience and a strong sense of duty, he was not a fit asso- 
ciate for less timorous colleagues , the difficulties which in the course of two 
years compelled him to retire from court must even now have stared him in 
the face, and it was still in his power to avoid, but uncertain if he could 
weather, the storm As a scholar he was celebrated in every part of Europe, 
and as a lawyer he had long practised with applause and success. From the 
office of under-sheriff or common sergeant Henry had called him to court, 
had employed him in different embassies, and had rewarded him with the 
lucrative preferments which have already been mentioned The merit of 
More was universally acknowledged, even Wolsey declared that he knew no 
one more worthy to be his successor, but there were few instances in which 
the seals had been intrusted to any but dignified churchmen, none in which 
they had been given to a simple knight « 


PARLIAMENT ATTACKS CHURCH ABUSES 

There had not been a parliament called since 1523 During the legatine 
rule of Wolsey the pecuniary exactions of the church had become oppressive 
to all ranks of the people The spirituality had grown essentially worldly 
minded, and any attempt to resist their encroachments was stigmatised with 
the terrible name of heresy In the six weeks of their session the commons 
asserted their determination to set some bounds to a powder which was more 
obnoxious, because more systematic m its pecuniary inflictions, than the 
illegal subsidies and compulsory loans of the crowm There was a certam 
point of reform to which More would go, but not a step beyond The reformers 
Df doctrine were as obnoxious to him as to Wolsey But, though a rigid 
[Catholic in doctrine and discipline, More was too w^ise and honest not to see 
that the rapacity of the officials of the church, and the general laxity as to 
pluralities and non-residence, were shaking the foundations of ecclesiastical 
authority even more than the covert hostility of the dreaded Lutherans 
We cannot doubt that it w^as with his sanction that three important statutes 
p^ere passed in this parliament of the 21st year of Henry 

The statutes themselves furnish a sufficient evidence of their necessity 
'‘An act concerning fines and sums of money to be taken by the ministers of 
bishops and other ordinaries of the holy church for the probate of testament ” 
ieclares “that the said unlawful exactions of the said ordmaries and their 
ministers be nothing reformed nor amended, but greatly augmented and 
increased ” This was a grievance which touched every owne^* of property. 
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But there was another species of exaction which fastened upon tfad dead 
with the rapacity of the vulture, and reached even Uie humblest in the land. 
This was the talang of mortuaries, or corpse presents. The dironicler Hall,/ 
reciting this grievance, says, “The children of the defunct should all die for 
hunger, and go a-begging, rather than they would of charity give to them the 
sely cow which the dead man ought owned, if he had only one.’’ By these 
two statutes the fees upon probates and the demand for mortuaries were 
brought within reasonable limits There were other causes of complaint 
against the ecclesiastics It was objected that spiritual persons occupied 
farms, bought and sold at profit various kinds of produce, kept tan-houses 
and breweries — all which practices were declared unlawful. 

That the ecclesiastics would stoutly resist such attacks upon long-con- 
tinued abuses, which in their minds had assumed the shape of rights, was a 
necessary result of their extensive power No vital blow had as yet touched 
the strong fabric of their prosperity, but this assault ujion its outworks por- 
tended danger close at hand Their resistance was as un^ ise a.s it was useless. 
During the progress of the discussions in parliament on these bills there was 
much railing on both sides In this first great quarrel of the church and the 
commons theie were wounds inflicted which never healed On every side 
there were the evidences of the vast endowments of the English church — 
splendid cathedrals, nch abbeys, shrines of inestimable value, bishops and 
abbots surrounded w ith baronial splendour, ample provision for the w'orkmg 
clergy And yet all the wealth of this church, acknowdedg(‘tl to be greater 
than that of any other church in Christendom, could not protect the people 
from the irritating demands which wove generally made at the season of 
family affliction, and pressed too often upon the w'ldow^ and the fatherless. 
These oppressions weie more keenly felt becausi‘, however the commons 
might disavow the accusation, there was a doubt, very widely spread, of 
the infallibility of the church, which doubt Bishop Fisher denominated “lack 
of faith It w^as not only the dislike of proctors, and suminoners, and appa- 
ritors — a dislike as old as the days of Chaucer — wdiich influenced many sober 
and religious persons, but the craving for some higher teaching than that 
which led to the burning of the English Testament in St Paul’s Churchyard 

Many copies of Tyndale’s translation had been brought mto the country, 
“ which books the common people used and daily read pnvily ; which the 
clergy w^ould not admit, for they punished such persons as had read, studied, 
or taught the same, wuth great extremity ” Wolsey made strenuous efforts 
to restrain the printing of the Scripture in the people’s tongue, as we learn 
from a most mteresting letter of Anne Boleyn to Cromw^ell after she became 
queen “ Whereas we be credibly informed that the bearer hereof, Richard 
Herman, merchant and citizen of Antwerp, in Brabant, was m the tune of 
the late lord cardinal put and expelled from his freedom and fellowship of 
and in the English house there, for nothmg else, as he affirmeth, but only for 
this — that he did both with his goods ancT policy, to his great hurt and hin- 
drance in this world, help to the setting forth of the New Testament in Eng- 
lish.” The queen therefore prays the powerful secretary to restore “this 
good and honest merchant” to his liberty and fellowship It is pamful to 
think that whilst this toleration sprang out of the kind heart and clear under- 
standing of “Mistress Anne,” the egually kmd nature of Sir Thomas More 
was so crusted over by his rigid habits oi submission to the disciplme of the 
church, that for the use and study of Tjmdale’s and Joy’s Testaments “he 
imprisoned and punished a ^at number, so that for this cause a great 
rumour and contjpversy rose daily amongst the people ” 
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PERSECUTION FOR HERESY 

These persecutions against the possessors of the Testament were a part of 
that system of accusations for heresy which had rendered England a terrible 
country for earnest men and women to live in, who sought a higher guide to 
duty than the absolute direction of the priest. Contrary to the statute of 
Henry IV, which, however to be condemned as sanctioning the persecution 
of the Lollards, required that they should be openly proceeded against, 
accused persons were now subjected to secret examination , were detained in 
custody for unlimited periods, were discharged without amends, or consigned 
to the stake if condemned of heresy, or to make purgation and bear a fagot 
to their shame and undoing Lucky were those who thus escaped upon their 
submission Those of the heroic mould, who could look death m the face for 
conscience sake — as James Bayham did, who refused to accuse his friends 
m the Temple, or to show where his books were, recanting his former abjura- 
tion — such had to abide the hres of Smithfield, and fmd an honourable 
place in the Protestant martyrology 


THE KING R DEBTS REPUDIATED 


Wolsey was a bold financier, and his projects, as we have seen, were not 
always successful when he attempted to laise money without the instrumen- 
tality of parliament But when Wolsey was gone, there appeared less scru- 

E ulous managers of the royal revenues than the unhesitating cardinal The 
mg had obtained very large sums, by way of loan, from public bodies and 
from individuals, in 1525, when the insurrections of Suffolk compelled him 
to withdraw the demand for a sixth of every man^s substance. Those who 
had lent the money — and Wolsey had used his rhetoric most unsparingly to 
swell the number — reckoned surely of the payment of the same, and there- 
fore some made their wills of the same, and some other did set it over to 
other for debt ” The lords and commons had the audacity to renounce all 
claims to these loans, not only for themselves but for every man to whom the 
king was indebted, in consideration of his highnesses constant labours to 
defend his kingdom, to uphold the church, and to establish peace amongst his 
subjects It required all the insolent despotism of a Tudor to humiliate the 
parliament to an assertion that the enormous revenues which the Plantag- 
enets had never hesitated to spend for public objects, were to be deemed as 
private funds, “ which his grace might have kept and reserved to his own use 
The parliament which had accomplished such salutary reforms, and also per- 

B itrated such gross injustice, was prorogued on the 17th of December, 1529 
omingo and Palmer were two hangers-on of the court, who made the 
king thus pay for their powers of amusement — far more ignoble servants 
than his fools, Somers, Sexton, and Williams 

After the Christnias revelries Henry has serious business on his hand. 
The disguisings and interludes of Greenwich, with Mistress Anne ever the 
myest of the throng, whilst the queen sits in her solitary chamber, make the 
king more and more impatient on the subject of the divorce On the 23d of 
January we find that the sum of £1743 8s Od is paid '^by the king’s com- 
mandment for the depechement of my lord Wiltshire and others, in their 
journey towards the emperor ” “My lord of Wiltshire” was Anne Boleyn’s 
father The “others” were Doctor Stokesley, elected bishop «of London, and 
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Dr. Henry Lee, the king’s almoner. With them were also "divers doctors 
both of law and divmity ” Amongst these was Thomas Cranmer, who occu- 
pies so promment a part in the history of the Refoniiation. 


APPEAL TO THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE POPE (l530 A.D.) 

The pope was at Bologna, an unwilling agent m the humiliation of Italy. 
The war with the imperialists had desolaten the fairest snots of Lombardy. 
Clement, the weak and vacillating bishop of Rome, but tiie patriotic Italian 
prince, had, amidst this misery, to place tlie crown on the head of Charles, 
as king of Lornbaidy and emperor of the Romans The ceremony took place 
at Bologna on the 24th of February Before the emperor departed from 
Bologna the eail of Wiltshire had arrived He had a difficult office to per- 
form — that of moving the pope to a decided course, in the presence of Charles, 
who had very sufficient reasons for strenuously resisting the demands of Henry. 
He had to conciliate the emperor, by offering the restitution of Queen Cath- 
erine’s original dowry He had to work upon the pope’s fears, by intimating 
that "the defeiidei of the faith” would pursue his own career, if the holy see 
w^as inimical, without bending to its authority To the father of Anne Boleyn 
the emperor objected that he w^as an interested party in the case , and although 
the earl replied w'lth spirit, that he w^as there only as the subject and servant 
of his master, and to express the scruples of his conscience and his finn 
intention no longer to live in sin, Charles maintained a resolute* attitude of 
hostility to the whole proceeding The unhappy pope was m a fearful per- 
plexity He said to the bishop of Tarbes,s^ several times, that he cared not 
how the marriage of Henry should be accomplished, by dispensation of the 
legate in England, or otherwise All that he desired was to snift his personal 
responsibility The embassy returned home, having effected nothing 

The declarations wffiich were gathered from the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and from universities and ecclesiastical bodies in France and Italy, 
were favourable to the desires of the king of England, as they pronounced 
against the lawfulness of his marriage with his brother’s widow It has been 
a subject of historical contention whether these opinions wxtc given with 
perfect fairness, or whether intimidation and bribery w'ere not resorted to. 
Into this discussion it is scarcely necessary for us to enter There are some 
characteristic letters of Henry wffiich clearly enough show^ that the younger 
members of the university of Oxford wx^re fright€*ned into a submission which 
the seniors readily yielded When such a sovereign sent to the convocation 
his command that they should not lean “to wilful and sinister opinions of 
your own several minds,” and desired the heads of houses to conduce and 
frame the young persons into order and conformity — for “if the youth of the 
university will play masteries as they begin to do, we doubt not but they 
shall well perceive that non est bonum irriiare crabrones^^ [it is not good to 
disturb a hornets’ nest] — then, we may be sure, it was quite unnecessary 
surreptitiously to affix to the decision the university seal gotten out “ly 
strange subtil means,” as Queen Catherine intimated Cambridge also ad- 
mitted the unlawfulness of the marriage, according to the divme law, but 
gave no answer upon the question whether the pope had power to grant a 
dispensation. 

In March, 1531, these opinions were laid before the house of commons; 
Md More, as chancellor, said • “ Now you of this commons house may *^1^^ 
in your countries what you have seen and heard, and then all men mBli 
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openly perceive that the king has not attempted this matter of will or pleasure, 
as some strangers report, but only for the discharge of his conscience and 
surety of the succession of the realm ” More, in his inmost heart, disliked 
the whole measure, and these official words must have come very hesitatingly 
from his lips The religious plea, “for the discharge of his conscience,'' 
and the political plea of the “surety of the succession of the realm," were the 
self-deceptions with which Henry covered the impulses of his own passions, 
prompting him to the grossest cruelty and injustice 

The able historian Froude,^ who sets up the state necessity as an excuse 
for many of the enormities of this reign, considers that this question was one 
“vitally affecting the interests of a great nation"; and avers that “the laity, 
with the alternative before them of civil w^ar and the returning miseries of 
the preceding century, could brook no judgment which did not answ^er to their 
wishes " Is it to be believed that the remote possibility of a disputed suc- 
cession had thus interested the laity — by which term w^e understand the body 
of the people — to become enthusiastic supporters of the king’s personal desire 
to put away the companion of more than half his life — the mother of a daugh- 
ter to whom their allegiance w^ould have been readily transferred on the event 
of the king's death, without the slightest chance of civil war? The English 
people were not then, nor have they been at any time, so ready to encounter 
aigreat present difficulty for a contingent danger The general opinion is 
pretty clearly set forth by the contemporary chronicler, Hall / “ When these 
determinations were published, all wise men in the realm much abhorred this 
marriage , but women, and such as wwe more wilful than wise or learned, spake 
agamst the determination, and said that the universities wTre corrupt, and 
enticed so to do — wffiich is not to be thought " The foreign Protestants 
were decidedly hostile to w’hat w^as held, by friend and by foe, not as a relig- 
ious question or a national question, but was denominated “the king’s cause " 

We are entering upon a great field of history, in which, amidst the most 
crooked and uncertain paths, we have to feel our way at every step The 
passions and prejudices which belonged to such a mighty change still survive, 
in a modified shape They still give a colour to our political feelings and 
religious life Let us endeavour to tell this w^ondrous story with a strict 
regard to the evidences upon w^hich a true narration must be founded Henry 
was in dread of being cited to Rome, and in April, 1531, desires his ambas- 
sador, Doctor Bennet, to use every means “ to put over the process ^ long 
as ye may" , and yet, “as of yourself privily to say to the pope, that ye be 
advertised from your friends out of England, such as be learned in the laws 
and of oui council, that it were the plainest entry the pope might make to 
the destruction of his whole authority, to strike upon this point to call us 
to Rome " The king desired that the cause should be decided in an indiffer- 
ent place, by indifferent judges The emperor was wholly opposed to the 
process being removed from Rome, and urged the pope to make no more 
delays in the matter 

Yet at this period w^as the king so far from connecting his impatience of 
the papal power with any favour to the doctrines of the reformers, that he has 
instructed Vaughan, his ambassador in the Netherlands, “ to advise a young 
man named Frith to leave his wilful opinions and errors, and to return mto 
his native country", and, through Cromwell, has also desired that good and 
wholesome exhortations for his conversion and amendment should be given 
to Tyndale. Frith did return, and, as Cranmer very unfeelmgly wrote in 
1533, was “to go unto the fire." Tyndale remained m the Netherlands, to 
be first imprisoned, and then strangled, by the persecutors o| the reformers, 
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there, in 1536. after having published his admirable translations of the Scrip- 
tures, which the '‘defender of the faith” proscribed 

Sir Thonias More was a thoroughly conscientious minister, but he was in 
a false position He held the great seal only about two years and a half, 
and then resigned his office, May 16, 1532 Retiring, with small provision of 
fortune, but richly endowed with a contented and happy nature, he wrote to 
Erasmus that "he had obtained vrhat, from a child, he had continually 
wished — that, being freed from business and public affairs he might live for 
a time only to God and himself ” During his tenure of high place the per- 
secution of heretics was not violent Erasmus ^ has said that it was a suffi- 
cient proof of his clemency that while he w’as chancellor no man was put to 
death "for these pestilent dogmas But he took part in the examination 
of heretics before the council, sanctioned their imprisonment, and caused a 
boy and a bedlamite to be whipped for "ungracious heresy,” according to h\p 
ovm statement That More, at this period, should have manifested a devoted 
attachment to the doctrines of the church without entertaining some of its 
persecuting spirit, was scarcely to be expected, even from his beautiful nature.* 


PROGRESS OF THE DIVORCE 


In Germany the king’s agents had derived little benefit either from the 
Catholics or the reformers Luther and Melanchthon openly condemned his 
plan of a divorce, but were willing to indulge him vith power to contract a 
second marriage pending the life of Ins first wife, aftei the practice of the 
ancient patriarchs This novel doctrine some months latei found an advo- 
cate even in Rome A grave divine — who he w^as, or at w^hose instigation he 
acted, we know not — advised the pontiff to issue a dispensation empowenng 
the king to marry a second wife So much Clement communicated to Henryks 
agents There was something in his manner so reserved and unusual that 
it awakened suspicion But he eluded every attempt to draw from him fur- 
ther explication, and some days later informed them that his council had 
considered the question, and had determined, that it w^as not in his power to 
grant any such dispensation 

Foiled in Germany, the king rested his hopes on France and her fourteen 
univesBities , but when he claimed the assistance of his French brothei, that 
prince artfully replied that he dared not provoke the resentment of the em- 
peror till he had paid tw^o millions of crowms, the ransom of his sons, who 
were detained as hostages in Spam The impatience of Heniy^ swallowed 
the bait He advanced to Francis four hundred thousand crowms as a loan, 
postponed for an unlimited period the payment of five hundred thousand 
already due to him from that monarch, and sent to him the "lilj^ of diamonds,” 
which Charles and Maximilian had formerly pawmed to Henry VII for the 
sum of fifty thousand crowns In due course of time the princes were liberated, 
and Francis, now his own master, displayed his gratitude to Henry by labour- 
ing to procure from the faculty of theology in Fans an answer in favour of 
the divorce But the opposition was numerous and obstinate, and the contest 
between the crown ancf the faculty lasted for several months, till a spurious 


pAubrey,v however, says that *Hhere were five holocausts atSmithfield dunug his chan- 
ceilorship, besides similar horrors in provmcial towns ” He quotes Morels own epita gn uw r 
himself, ^*funbu9t hcmtctdts, hceretique moleBiua, i t hard, or troublesome, to thievM, murdiWOT, 
and heretics His own words repudiate the suspicion of leniency ” Froude also sa3rs, No 
sooner had the senlb changed hands than the Rmithfield fires recommenced 
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decree was fabricated by order of Francis, and was afterwards published by 
Henry as the real decision of the university of Paris. 

It had been originally intended to lay before the pontiff a mass of opinions 
and subscriptions as the united voice of the Christian world pronouncmg m 
favour of the divorce But Clement knew (and Henry was aware that he 

Imew) the arts by which they had been purchased or extorted, and both were 

sensible that, independently of other considerations, they did not reach the 
real ments of the question , for all of them were founded on the supposition 
that the marriage between Arthur and Catherine had actually been consum- 
mated — a disputed point which 
the king was unable to prove, 
and which the queen most sol- 
emnly denied In the place of 
these opinions it was deemed 
more prudent to substitute a letter 
to the pope, July 30th, 1530, sub- 
scribed by the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and by a certain num- 
ber of commoners, in the name 
of the whole nation This instru- 
ment complains in forcible terms 
of Clementes partiality and ter- 
giversation What crime had 
the king of England committed 
that he could not obtain W’^hat 
the most learned men and the 
most celebrated universities de- 
clared to be his right The 
kingdom was threatened with the 
calamities of a disputed succes- 
sion, which could be averted only 
by a lawful mariiage, and yet 
the celebration of that marriage 
was prevented by the affected 
delays and unjust partiality of 
the pontiff. Nothing remained 
but to apply the remedy with- 
out his interference It might be an evil, but it would prove a less evil than 
the precarious and perilous situation in which England was now placed 

To this menacing remonstrance Clement had replied, September 27th, 1530, 
with temper and firmness, that the charge of partiality would have come with 
more truth and a better grace from the opposite party , that he had pushed 
his indulgence for the king beyond the bounds of law and equity, and had 
refused to act on the queen’s appeal till the whole college of cardinals unani- 
mously charged him with injustice , that, if he had not since proceeded with 
his cause, it was because Henry had appointed no attorney to plead for him, 
and because his ambassadors at Bologna had asked for additional time. 
Etennet was ordered to follow Clement to Rome, where he was joined by the 
bishop of Tarbes, now created a cardinal, and empowered to act as envoy 
from the king of France on the behalf of Henry They were instructed to 
propose the following expedients to the pontiff. They requested hun to 
appoint a court of three English bishops, or, if there existed any objection to 
the bishops, to convert the convocation of the province of C|uiterbury into a 
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court, with full power to hear and determine the cause of the diToroe wilhout 
reserve or appeal. He replied that, in as far as re^i^ed himself, he would 
readily appoint such a court, but that he could not do it in justice nor according 
to law without the consent of the queen, who had already commenced pro- 
ceedings both in the court of the signature and m the consistory. 

It was then asked whether, on the supposition that Henry should make 
use of such remedies as in his conscience he thought lawful, Clement would 
bind himself to remain passive, and refuse to inteifere at the request of 
Catherine, a (|uefetion to which he returned an indignant answer, as if he 
looked upon it as an insult The}" insisted on the evils to the church which 
might ensue from the displeiisure of two such powerful inonarchs, but he 
replied, “that if such inconvenience should follow", he had lever it should 
lollow" for doing his duty than the like should follc>w for lack of not doing it 
There reinaiiK'd ])ut one resource, to request that he would stay the proceed- 
ings in the Roman courts, for the purpose ()f gaming time for an amicable 
compromise betwec'n the parties To this he consented, but for three weeks 
only, and the eanlmal and Bonnet wTote to Henry, detailing these particulars, 
and informing him that Clement, though he interjKxs(‘d every obstacle in his 
power, would soon be conqKlled, through the urgent solicitations of the im- 
jx'riahsts, to issue an inhibitory breve, foibidding all archbishops or bishops, 
courts or tribunals, to give judgment in the matiimonial cause against 
Catherine 


THE HTSF OF CUOMW'EIL 

The mistress and lior advocates were r(‘scii(‘d from danger by the boldness 
and ingenuity of Cromw’ell The subsecjueiit elevation of Cromwell to the 
highest honours in the state reflects an iiitoiest on the more obscure portion 
of liLs private life His father was a fuller m the neighbourhood of the capital. 
The son in his (^arly youth serv'ed as a troopei in the wars of Italy, from the 
army he passed to the service of a Venetian merchant , and after some time, 
returning to England, exchanged tlu* counter for the study of the law" Wolsey 
had employed liim to dissolve the monasteries which had iH'en granted for 
th(* establishm(‘iit of his colleges, a trust which he dischaiged to the satis- 
faction of his patron, at the same time tliat he enriched himself His prin- 
ciples, however, if we ma> Indieve his own assertions, WTre of the most flagi- 
tious description He followed Wolsey U) Esher, but clesfiairing of the fortune 
of the fallen favourite, hastened to court, purchased with prints the pro- 
tection of the ministers, and was confinned in that ofhee under the king which 
he had bt‘fore held under the cardinal — the stewardship of the lands of the 
disaolve<l monasteries 

The day after the king’s intention had transpired, Cromwell, who, to use 
his ow"n words, w-as determined to “make or mar,” solicited and obtained an 
audience He felt, he said, his own inability to give advice, but neither 
affection nor duty would suffer him to be silent when he bfeheld the anxiety 
of his sovereign It might be presumption in him to judge, but he thou^t 
the king’s difficulties arose from the timidity of his counselors, who were led 
astray by outward appearances and by the opinions of the vulgar 
learned and the universities had pronounced in favour of the divorce Nothing 
was wanting but the approbation of the pope That approbation might 
indeed be useful to check the resentment of the emperor, but if it could not 
be obtamed, was Henry to forego his ri^i^ Let him rather imitate the 
princes of Germ^y, who had thrown off the yoke of Rome , let him, with the 

H W — VOL XIX K 
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authority of parliament, declare himself the head of the church within his 
own realm At present England was a monster with two heads But were 
the king to take mto his own hands the authority now usurped by the pontiff, 
every anomaly would be rectifaed, the present difficulties would vanish, and 
the churchmen, sensible that their lives and fortunes were at his disposal, 
would become the obsequious ministers of his will 

Henry listened with surprise and pleasure to a discourse which flattered 
not only his passion for Anne Boleyn, but his thirst of w^ealth and greediness 
of power He thanked Cromwell, and ordered him to be sworn of his privy 
council 

THE KING BErOMES “SUPKEME HE \D OF THE CHURCH '' (1531 AD) 

It w^as evident that the adoption of this title w^ould expeiience considerable 
opposition from the clergy, but the cunning of Cromwell had already organ- 
ised a plan which promised to secure then submission When the statutes 
of prsemunire were passed, a jxiWTr was given to the sovereign to modify or 
suspend their opeiation at his discietion, and from that time it had been cus- 
tomary for the king to grant lelteis of license oi protection to particular indi- 
viduals w^ho meant to act or had already acted against the letter of these 
statutes Hence Wolsey had Ix^eii caieiul to obtain a patent under the great 
seal, authorising him to exercise the legatine authoiity, nor did any peison 
during fifteen years pr(‘sunie to accuse him of violatmg the law When, how- 
ever, he was indicted for the supposed offence, he refusc'd to ph'ad the royal 
permission, and through motives of prudence suffered judgment to pass 
against him 

Now, on the ground of Ins conviction, it was aigued that all tlie clergy 
were liable to the same penalty, because by admitting his juiisdiclion they 
had become, m the language of the statute, his fautors and abettors, and 
the attorney-general was instructed to file an iriforination against the whole 
body in the court, of King’s Bench The convocation hastily assembled, 
February 7th, 1531, and offered a piesent of one hundu'd thousand pounds in 
return for a full pardon To then giief and astonishment, Heniy refused the 
proposal, unless in the preamble to the grant a clause were introduced 
acknowledging the king “ to be the protector and only supreme head of the 
church and clergy of h]ngland ” Thiee days were consumed in useless con- 
sultation The grant [called the Act of Appeals] was made Maich 2nd, 1531 ; 
but in the enumeration of the motives on wdiich it was grounded w'as inserted 
withm a parenthesis the following clause ‘^of which church and clergy we 
acknowledge his majesty to be the chief protector, the only and supreme 
lord, and, as far as the law of Christ wull allow^, the supreme head ” The 
northern convocation adopted the same language, and voted for the same 
purpose a grant of eighteen thousand eight hundred and forty pounds 

It IS plain that the introduction of the words, as far as the law^ of Christ 
will allow, served to invalidate the w^hole recognition , since those w^ho might 
reject the king’s supremacy could maintain that it wtis not allowed by the 
law of Christ But Henry w^as yet w^avering and irresolute, he sought to 
intimidate the court of Rome, but had not (letermined to separate fiom its 
communion, it was therefore thought sufficient to have made a begmning; 
the qualify mg clause might be afterwards expunged, whenever the occasion 
required In the mean while the inhibitory brief had been signed by Clement, 
and published witfi the usual solemnity m Flanders, January 5th, 1531 That 
it might make the less impression on the minds of the people, the new chan- 
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oellor, attended by twelve peers, went to the lower house; the answers of the 
universities were read , above a hundred papers, said to oontaui the opinions 
of theologians and canonists, were exhibitkl; and the members were exhorted, 
on their return to their homes, to acquamt their neighbours with the justice 
of the royal cause 

After the prorogation, May 31st, several lords were deputed to wait on the 
queen, and to request that, for the quiet of the king’s conscience, she would 
refer the matter to the decision of four temporal and fSur spiritual peers. 
“God grant him a quiet conscience,” she replied, “but this shall be your 
answer I am his wife, lawfully married to him by order of holy church, and 
so I will abide until the court of Rome, wdiich was privy to the beginning, 
shall have made thereof an end ” A sctoikI deputation was stmt July 14^. 
with an order for her to leave the palace at M'lndsor “Go where I may,” 
she answTn'd, “I shall still be his lawful wife ” In ol3edience to the king, 
she repaired to Am]»thill, wdiere, if she was no longer treated tis queen, she 
no longer witnessed the ascendancy of her rnal 

By this time the imjienalisbs had actiuired a deculed siifKTiority at Rome; 
but their progress was ch(H*ked by the t)bstacles which Chmient's secret par- 
tiality for the king of England repf‘atedly thmv m their w^ay They prayed 
judgment against him, on the ground that he refused to plead, the pontiff, 
to elude the dcMiiand, lequesU'd Henry to appoint an ag(‘nt with the office of 
excusator, who might show' cause for his absence Sir Edward Came was 
sent, but w'lth verbal instructions, and without powers in writing * If Clement 
was mortihed with this omission, he was still more distressed wiien he received 
a letter fiom Catherine announcing her formal expulsion from court, and 
praying the pontiff no longer to refuse her justice In the most forcible but 
affectionate terms he WTote to the king, Januaiy 25, 1532, and painted the 
infamy w’hich by his late conduct he hacl stamiK‘d on his own character He 
had marned a princess of dLstinguished virtue and allied in blood to the first 
sovereign m Europe , and now% after the lapse of more than twenty years, he 
had ignonimiously driven hei from his court, to introduce in her place another 
w'oman w’lth whom he lived op(5nly, and to whom he transferred the con- 
jugal affection due to his wife Lot him recall his queen and (iismiss her 
rival It was what he owed to himself, but Clemient w'ould receive it as a 
favour, the most signal favour w'hich Henry had ever conferred on the apos- 
tolic see 


ANNATES OR FIRST-FRUITS ABOLISHED 

But the time was past w'hen the king sought to conciliate', his present 
object w^as intimidation, and with that purpose* he had assembled the pariia- 
ment The annates or farst-fruits, which were paid to the Roman see from 
most nations m Europe, fomied the chief fund for the support of the cardinals 
in attendance on the pontiff An act was passed for the abolition of this eccle- 
siastical impost In the preamble it w^as stated that the annates had been 
originally established for the defence of Christendom against the mfidels; 
that they had been insensibly augmented, till they became a constant dram on 
the wealth of the nation , ^ and that it was necessary to provide an immediate 
remedy before the decease of the present bishops, of whom many were far 

P Henry’s consent was given only after he had been assured by the university of Orleans 
and the faculty of law at Pans, that he was not obliged to appear at Rome, ana that it was 
not neoeasary to furnish the excusator with powers for the pcnormauce of his office.] 

^Tbe amountavas estmiated at £4,000 per annum, on an average of many years. 
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ftdvanced in years. It was therefore enacted that, if any prelate hereafter 
should presume to pay first-fruits to the see of Rome, he should forfeit his 
personalities to the king, and the profits of his see as long as he held it, that 
if, in consequence of the omission, the necessary bulls were refused, he should 
nevertheless be consecrated by the archbishop, or two other bishops, as was 
usual in ancient times , and that if on such account any censures or interdicts 
were issued by th(‘ pojx', thev sliould be utterly disregarded 

It was not, howev(‘i , that Henry sought to save the money, for he would 
eagerly have purchased the divorce with more costly sacrifices, nor that he 
wished to proceed to an open rupture with the court of Rome, for he still 
held out hopes of a reconciliation But his U‘al object w^as to influence the 
resolves of the pontiff by considerations of interest Hence the rigour of the 
act was mitigated by the following provisions 1 That for the expediting of 
his bulls, each bishop might huvfully i>av f(»es after the rate of fi\e per cent 
on the amount of his veaily income, and 2, that (in older to come to an 
amicable coni])osiiion with the pope) il should be at the option of the king to 
suspend or modify, to annul ot enfoice, the jiiesent statute by his letters 
patent, w’hich in this instance sliould have the foice of law At the same 
time Cromw’ell ventured to pioceed a stej) further in the pios('CUtion of his 
plan for annexing to the crowm the suiireine jurisdiction in ecck‘smstical 
concerns An addnvss was piocuied from the house of commons, complaining 
that the convocations of the cleigy, without consulting the other estates, 
often enacted law^s which regarded temporal matters, and which, though con- 
trary to the statutes ot the realm, WTre notwithstanding enforced b> spiiitual 
censures and prosecutions for lu'resy 

This address wiis sent bv Heiirv to the convocation ]\Ia> JOlh, 1532, and 
was followed by a requisition that the cleigy should i)iomise nevei more to 
enact, publish, or enforce then constitutions without the roval authority or 
assent , and that they should submit all those now in force to the consideration 
of a committee of tlinty-two iiK'Hibeis, half laym(*n and half clergymen, to be 
chosen by the king, and to have the pow’ei of detei mining wdiat constitutions 
ought to be abolislK'd and w^liat ought to b(‘ letained Though (laidinei com- 
posed an eloquent aiiswTi to the aildress, though the cleigy maintained that 
they had received from ('’hiist authority to make ^uch laws as w'ere nt*cessary 
for the government of their tloeks m faith and morals, an authority admitted 
by all Christian piinces, founded m Scripture, and “defended with most 
vehement and expugiiable leasons and authorities by liis majesty himself in 
his most excellent book against Luther”, though they consented to promise 
that in consideration of his zeal and wisdom they would iievci make any new’ 
constitutions during Ins reign without his assent, and were willing to submit 
the consideration of the old constitutions to the judgment of his grace 
alone, the king w’as inexorable , and after many discussions, a form of sub- 
mission, which he consented to accept, was caiiu‘d by large majorities, May 
15th, 1532 The clause limiting the promise to the duration of the present 
reign was rejected, but the king w’as added to the committee, and the assent 
of the clergy was said to be grounded on their knowledge of his superior 
learning and piety 

These proceedings, so hostile to the authority of the clergy and the interests 
of the pontiff, were immediately communicated to Came at Rome He had 
demanded to be admitted as cxcusator, and w^as opposed by the imperialists ; 
the arguments of counsel were heard on both sides, and Clement, having spun 
out the discussion for some months, pronounced against the claim, and, tfuly 
13th, summoned the king to proceed w ith the cause in November WTien the 
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day came, Came protested against the summons ; but the pontiff rejected the 
protest, and requested Henry to appear by his attorney , m which case dele- 
gates might be appomted to take mformations m England, though the final 
judgment must be reserved to the Roman see At the same time he signed 
a breve, complaining that, m defiance of public decency, the kmg contmued 
to cohabit with his mistress, declaring both of them excommunicated unless 
they should separate within a month after the receipt of the present letter; 
and, in case they •should presume to marry, pronouncing such marriage 
invalid, and confirming his former prohibition against it It seems, however, 
that for some reason, which is unknown, the publication of this breve was 
suspended 

HF\ni AND ANNE MSIT IILWCI (1532 A D) 

During the sunimei Henr> had unewed his fonnei treaties with France, 
and, in addition, Ihul concluded a defensive alliance against an> subsequent 
aggn^ssion on the part of the (inperor He had frecjiiently solicited an inter- 
view with Fiancis he now lepc'ated his iiMjuest in so iiigent a manner, that 
the Fniich king, though with considerahh* lelmtance acquiesced But Anne 
Bolo'vn also sought to lx of the palt^ and tlu ambassador was secretly em- 
ployed to procure for her an iiiMtation from rrancis, who on his part might 
be accompanied b\ the queen of Navarre Whelhei lu^ succeeded is very 
unceitaiii at the appointed time the two kings repaired, the one to Calais, 
the other to Boulogne^ As Ilenrv had lequestenl the meeting, he paid the 
first \isi(, Octobci 21st and at the end of four days Francis retunu d w ith him 
to Calais, where h(‘ lernained the same time On Sunday evening, Novem- 
l)ei 28th, after sufiper the dooi was suddenly thrown opc*n tw(l\e |)e»rson8 in 
masks and female dresses entered the room and caeh singled out a gentleman 
to dancf Henry after some time took off the M^or'^ of the maskers, and it 
appeared that Fiaiuis had danced with Anne Boleyn He conversed with her 
for hoiiK minutes apait, and the next morning sent her ^is a present a jewel 
valued at fifteem thousand crowns 

While the i()\al attendants w(‘re amused with reports of a confederacy 
against the luik'^ the Iwo princes communicated to each other in secret the 
real or imaginary wrongs which they had suffered fnan the pontiff, and con- 
cdte^l measures to confine within narrower limits the jaetensions of the 
Holy See Bui they came to the discussion with far different feelings. 
The iriitation of Henry sought to sed at defiance the* papal authority. 
Francis laboured while lie concealed his object, to effect a rc^conciliation 
bc‘tweeri his friend and the pope The king of England reluctantly acquiesced 
m the more Umiperate advice of the French king, to invite Clement to meet 
the two monarchs at Marseilles, where they might settle their existing differ- 
ences in an amicable manner Henry promised that he would attend in 
person, or by the first nobleman in his realm, and that in the interval he 
w^ould abstain from e\ery act which might tenel to widen the breach between 
himself and the pope , and Francis despatched to Rome the cardmals of Gram- 
mont and Tournon to arrange the preliminaries of the meeting, and wrote a 
letter to Clement protesting against the insult which he had offered to all 
crowned heads by citing the king of England out of his dominions 

* Heiirv wiHhed both mouardiR to be on a footing of cqiialiU, and desired that, if he 
brought \iine, Francis should bnng the queen of \a\arrp, for he would not meet the oueen 
of France, the einperor^s sister I raiicis, howc\er, did not compl> with his whim, and was 
not accompanied ffy any lad> 
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THE SECRET MARRIAGE OF THE KING (l533 A D ) 

Five years had now rolled away since Henry first solicited a divorce, three 
since he began to cohabit vith Anne Boleyn, and still he appeared to have 
made but little progress towaids the attainment of his object^ The reader, 
who IS acquainted with the impetuosity of his charactei, will peihaps admire 
his patic*nce under so inanv (l(‘lays and miscarriages, he may discover its true 
cause 111 the infiTundity ol Anne, which had hitherto disappointed the kmg's 
most anxious vish to provide^ for the succession to the throne Instead of 
making lier his wiie, he had in R(»pteinber last gianted to her, and to the heirs 
male of her body forever, the dignity of marchioness of Pembroke, w^ith an 
annuity to her of one thousand pounds for life out of the bishopric of Durham, 
and of another thousand out of several manois belonging to the crown , but four 
months latei she jiroved to be in a condition to promise him an heir, and the 
necessity of placing beyond cavil the legitimacy of the child induced him to 
Violate the pledge which he had so soleninlv givcm to the king of France 

On the 25th of Januarv, 15:^3, at an c'aily hour, Di Rowland Lee, one of 
the royal cliaplains, rec(‘ned an oidei to celebiate mass in a loom in the\\(‘st 
turret of A\’hitehall Theic' he found the king attend('d by Noriis and Hen- 
neage, two of the giooms of the chambei, atul Aiuk* l^oleyn, accomjianied by 
her tiain-bearer Anne SaAage, attcTwaids Ladv l^erkelf'V Wv an' told that 
Lea^ when he discovered the objc'ct foi which he had b(‘(‘n calk'd, made some 
opposition, but Ih'iiry ('aliiK'd his sciu])les with the assurance that Clement 
had pronounced in his favour, and that the jiapal mstiument was safedy 
depositol in Ins closet - As soon as th(‘ mairiage cc'n'mony had been pei- 
formed, the paiti(*s scpaiated in silence bcdoie it was light , and the fathei ol 
Anne, now ('ail of AA iltshiie and viscount Rochioid, w^as ck'spatched to 
announce the* event, but in the stnetest confidence, to Fiancis 

At the same time he w'as instiuctc'd to dissuade that king lioni consenting 
to the intendc'd mariiage of his sc^cond son with the nu'ce of (deiiK'iit oi, if 
it could not b(* j)iev(‘iitod, to prevail on him to make it a condition of the 
marriage that tlu' jiope should pioceed no fuithei in his ccaisures against 
Henry Then, if Clement did him justice, the rc'cc'iit piocc'c'ding would pro\e 
of no detriment, if not, he was cleterminc'd to set the papal authority at 
defiance But, contiary to his hopes, the interview was postponed, the 

* This charge* of tohabitulion lias gi\cn offciue — See Hallain(;) Yet, if there were no 
other authority, the ^er^ case itself would ]ustify it A young woman between twent\ and 
thirty listens t-o declarations of lo\c fiom a married man wlio has nlrc*ad\ seduced her sister, 
and on his promise to abstain from his wife and toniarr\ her, she quits her parental home ana 
eonsents to live wath him under tlie same roof, where for three years she is constant!} in his 
company at meals, in his jounic}s, on occasions of ceremony, and at parties of pleasure Can 
it betray any great want of candoui to dispute the innocence of sue h intimacy between the two 
lovers? Their contemporaries seem to na\e had no scniplc cm that heiul “The king,” 
wntes Carlo Capello on Mav 1 3th, 1532, “ loses no opportunity of desYjatching matters, because, 
as IS reported, my Ladv Aime is lieaAv with child — Perchc, come si dice, Madama Anna e 
gravida ” [Friedmann ^ thinks that the creation of Anne as marchioness of Pembroke marks 
the date when she became the king’s mistress, exacting the title of nobility for herself and her 
heirs as a guaranty She had Y>reMouslv purchased a false pedigree tracing to a Norman 
kntghL and for this had been openlv ridiculed in court ] 

* Burnet"* treats this acc'ount as one of the fictions of Sanders «, but it is taken from a 

manuscript history of the divorce presented to Queen Man", thirty years before the work of 
Sanders was published, and agrees perfectly with the attempt to keep the marriage secret for 
two or three months Lee was made bishop of Chester, was translated to Lichfield and Coven- 
try, and honoured with the presidentship ot Whales [Friedmann k believes that the pnest was 
rather G^rge Brown, an Augustmian fnar, for whose services on this occasion Chapuis < says 
he was made general of the mendicant friars ] e 
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pregnancy of the bride became visible , and on Easter eve orders were grvea 
that she should receive <be honours due to the queen consort. The marru^ 
was thus acknowledged Apnl 12th; still the date of its celebration remained 
involved in mystery, and, to encourage the notion that the child had been 
conceived in wedlock, a report was artfully circulated that the nuptials had 
occurred at an earlier period, immediately after the separation of the two kings 
at Calais ^ 


TIIK RISE OF CRAWER 

Archbishop AVarham, who had been dri\en from court by the ascendancy 
of AA^oLs(*y, was zealously attaclu'd to the ancient doctrines and the papm 
authority, his death, August 23rd, 1532, m the course of the last summer had 
ernpoweied the king to raise to the first dignit> in the English church a prelate 
of opposit(‘ principles, and more devoted to the uill of his sovereign Inomas 
Cranmer, at the recommendation of Heniy, liad b(‘en taken info the family^ 
of the Boleyns, and had assisted the father and th(‘ daughter with his services 
and advice his book in favour of the divorce, th(‘ boldness with which he had 
advocated the roval cause at Rome, and the industry with which he had 
solicited signature's in I(^d^, had raised him in the estec'in of the king, and 
soon after tiis leturn lu' liad br^en appointed orator ad Ca'san'in, or ambassador 
attendant on the empiTor l^oth Henry and Anne llntteu'd themselves that, 
by sel(*cting liim h'l the successor of Warliam, th(‘V would imssess an aAh- 
l)isho|) accfudiiig to tlieii owm heaits Th(‘i(' was, how^('\er, one objection 
wdiicli might Iwnc' jiioved fatal to his elevation with a pi nice who till his 
last breath continued to (‘iiforce with the stake' and the halter the observance 
of cleiical celibacy (Vaiimer aftei tlie deatli ol his wnfe had taken orders, 
but duiing one ol his ag(*ncies abioad he had siilTered himself to b(' captivated 
wath the charms of a young woman, the rii(‘C(‘ of Osiamk'r or of his wife, had 
marned her in })nAate, and had lelt her in (Jeimany with her friends 

Wh('lher this marriage had come to the knowdedge of Henry, or w'as con- 
sidered by him iinalid accoiding to the canon law’, is uncertain, but, to the 
surprise and sorrow of many,” he lesolved to laise Cranmei to the arch- 
bishopric, and afifiointed Doctor Hawkins to succec'd him in the embassy 
From Mantua, wdu're the emjx'ror then held his court, Cranmer returned to 
p]nglan(l , the jiapal confirmation w^as asked and obUiined, the neeessary bulls 
w’ere cxpeditc'd in ilie usual manner, and in a ver>^ few’ days after their arrival 
the consecration followed, March 30th But by w’hat casuistry could the 
archbishop elect, who was well ac<iuainted w’lth the seiw’ices expected from 
him, reconcile it with his conscience to swear at liis consecration canonical 
olxHlience to the wdien he was already resolved to act in opposition to 
the papal authority*^ 

With the royal approbation he called four witnesses and a notary mto 
the chapter-house of St Stephen's at Westminster, and in their presence 

* Hence the marriace is dated on the 14th of November, 1532, the day when Henry and 
Anne sailed from Calais, by almost all our histonans But Godwin o and Stowe P have aasimed 
It to the 25th of January, the feaat of the Conversion of St Paul, and that they are nmt b 

incontestably proved from a letter still extant, written by Archbishop Cranmer to hu mend 
Hawkins, the ambassador to the emperor After an account of the coronation, he proceeds 
thus **But, nowe, sir, you may nott ymafn^ne that this coronacion was before her marriage, 
for slie was mamed much about Samte Pauie’s daye laste, as the condicion thereof dotbe wdl 
appere by reason she ys nowe somewhat bigge with chyide Notwithstanding yt hath bjn 
rq^rted thorowte a creat parte of the realme that I maned her, which was plainly fabe. for 1 
myself knewe not tfterof a fortnyght after yt was donne ” 
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declared that by the oath of obedience to the pope, which for the sake of 
form he should be obliged to take, he did not intend to bind himself to any- 
thing contrary to the law of God or prejudicial to the rights of the kmg, or 

E rohibitory of such leforms as he might judge useful to the church of Eng- 
ind From the cliapter-house, attended by the same persons, he proceeded 
to the steps of the high altar, declared in their presence that he adhered to 
the protestation v^liich h(‘ liad already lead in their hearing, and then tof)k 
the pontifical oath The coiisecration lollowed, after which, having again 
reminded the same five individuals of his preMous protest, he took the oath 
a second time, and received the pallium from the hands of (Ik* papal dele- 
gates This extraordinary transaction gave bii th to an animated controversy * 
the opponents of the archbishop braiKling him with the guilt oi fraud and 
perjury, his advocates labouring to wipe away the imputation, and justifying 
ms conduct by the extraordinary circumstances in which he was placed We 
will only observe that oaths cease to offer any s(‘curity, if then meaning may 
be qualified by previous protestations, made without tlu* knowledge of the 
party who is principally interested ^ 

With an archbishop subservient to his pleasure, Heniy determined to jiio- 
ceed with the divorce The previous arrangements were mtrust(*d to the 
industry of Cromwell To pi(*vent CatheriiK* from op})osing anv obstacle to 
the proceedings meditat(Ml by ('ranmer, an act of parliament was fiassed 
forbidding, under the penalty ol praemunire, app(‘als from the spiiitual judges 
in England to the couits of the pontiff, and, to furnish giouiids for th(* 
intended sentence, the iik'hiIk'is of the convocation were di\ided into twK) 
classes, of theologians and canonists, and each was oiil(*i(‘(l to jaonounce on 
a question sepaiat(*ly submitted to its decision Of th(‘ ioiiiu*! it was asked, 
March 26th, w^heihei a papal disp(‘nsalioii could autliorisi* a biotliei to many 
the relict of his dect'ased brother in the case wlu'ie tlu' fiist marriage had 
been actually coiisuimnated , of tlie latlei, wlietliei tlu* depositions taken 
before the legaU's amounted to a canonical pi oof that tli(‘ maiiiage betwT(‘n 
Arthur and CatlKUinc had been consummated Tlie two (pustions w(‘ie 
debated for some days in the absence of the n(‘W aiclibishop, he then took 
his seat, the votes w’en* demanded, and on both fjuestions answeis favouiabK* 
to the king were earned by large majoriti(*s 

As soon as the convocation had separated, Apiil 2nd, a hyiiocritical farce 
was enacted betw'oen Ileiiiy and Cianiner The latter, as if he were igno- 
rant of the object for which he had be(*n made archbisho]i, wiote a most 
urgent letter to the king, lepreseiitmg the e\ils to which the nation w^as ex- 
posed from a disputed succession, and begging to be informed if it w’ere the 
pleasure of the sovereign tliat he should lK*ar the cause of the divoice in the 
archiepiscopal court This letter, though its language w’as sufficiently humble, 
and sufficiently intelligible, did not satisfy the king or his advisers, aiul 
Cranmer was compelled, in a second letter of the same date, to take the whole 
responsibility on himself It w^as, he was made to say, a duty which he 
owed to God and the king to put an end to the doubts lespecting the validity 
of Henry’s marriage, w^herefore pros! i ate at the feet of his majesty he begg(‘d 
permission to hear and determine the cause, and called on God to witness 
that he had no other object in making this petition than the exoneration of 

* The archbishop himself, in excuse of liis duplirit\ , wrote afterwards to Queen Mary 

that his chief object was to be at liberty to reform the eluirch Pole answered ** To what did 
this serve but to oe foreswoni before you did swear ^ Other perjurers be wont to bre^k their oath 
after they have sworn, vou break it before Men forec^l to swear per mm et metum may have 
some colour of defence, but you had no such excuse ” — Sria pe q 
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his own conscience and the benefit of the realm. There was no longer any 
demur. The king graciously assented to his request , but at the same time 
reminded the pnmate that he was nothing more than the principal minister 
of the spiritual junsdiction belonging to the crown, and that “the sovereim 
had no superior on earth, and ^^as not subject to the laws of any earthly 
creature ’’ It was in vain that the French ambassador remonstrated against 
these proceedings as contrary to the engagements into which Henry liad 
entered at Boulogne and Calais 


CRWMER ANNULS THU M VRRIAGE 

Catherine was cited to appear liefore (YaniiKT at Dunstable, within four 
miles of Ampthill, where she resided, and a post w'as established to convey 
with despatch the particulars of each day’s transactions to Cromwell At the 
appointed time the archbishop, with the bishoj) of Lincoln as his assessor, 
and the bishop of Winchestei and seven otluTs as counsel for the kmg, 
opened the couit, May Sth, and hastened the trial with as much expedition 
as was permitU'd bv tlu* forms of the ecclesiastical courts In his letters to 
Ooimvell the primate earnestly entreatf^d that the intention ol proceeding to 
judgment might b(‘ kefit an impenetiable secret Wen* it once to transpire, 
Catherine might ho mcluced to appear, and, notwithstanding the late statute, 
to put in an apix'al fiom liim to the pontiff — a mc'asure which would defeat 
all their })lans and entiiely disconcert both himself and the council On 
Saturday, May lOth, tlie service^ oi the citation was proved, and the queen, 
as she (lid not appear, w^as pionounced “contumacious” On the following 
Monday, aft(‘i tlie testimony of witnesses that she liad In^en served with a 
second citation, she was pionounced ^v(*rily and mamf(\stly contumacious”, 
and the court proceeded in hei absence to read depcjsitions, and to hear 
aigumcmts in prcjof of the consummation of the maiiiage lietween her and 
l^rince Arthur 

On the Saturday sh(‘ K'ceived a thud citation to ap[K‘ar and hear the 
judgment of the court ('atherme took no notice of these proceedings, for 
she had b(‘(‘n adviscnl to abstain from any act which might lie interpreted ns 
an admission of th(‘ archbishop’s jurisdiction Cranmer w^aited for the first 
open day (it W'as Vscension w(^ek), and on the Friday pronounced his judg- 
ment, that the maniage Ix twTen her and Henry was null and invalid, having 
b(‘en contracted and consummated in defiance of the divinc' prohibition, ana 
therefore without force oi effect from the very ix'ginning ' This decision was 
communicated to the king in a letter from the primate, wdio w’lth much gravity 
exhorted him to submit to the law of God, and to avoid those censures which 
he must incur by persisting in an incestuous intercourse* with the widow of 
his brother 

But w’hat, it was then asked, must lx* thought of his present union with 
Anne Boleyn*^ How could he have lawfully effected a new marriage before 
the former w^as law^fully annulled Was the right of succession less doubtful 
now^ than before*^ To silence these questions Cranmer held another court 
at Lambeth, May 28 th, and having first heard the king’s proctor, officially 
declared that Henry and Anne were and had been joined in lawful matn- 
mony , that their marriage w^as and had been public and manifest, and that he, 

* It appears fmm Bedyl's letter to Cromwell that the whole process had been '*dev3rsed 
affore the kinges grace ’’ and that “ my lord of Cauntrebury handled himself veiy well.’’ 
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moreover, confirmed it by his judicial and pastoral authority^ These pro- 
ceedings were preparatory to the coronation, June 1st, of the new queen^ 
which was performed with unusual magnificence, attended by all the nobility 
of England, and celebrated with processions, triumphal arches, and tourna- 
ments. The honours paid to his consort gratified the pride of the king ; her 
approaching parturition filled him with the hope of what he so earnestly 
wished, a male heir to the crown ^ 

We have already had (»ccasion, and shall have further occasion, to state 
some of the conclusions ol Froude, which have been most bitterly contro- 
verted by more judicial historians He has been accused of a constitutional 
and determined inaccuracy His literary p(mer, liowcver, has never been 
denied, and the jireseiit moment is especially appropriate for an example of it, 
for, in the woids of \\hlham Hunt,’* “Few more brilliant pieces of historical 
writing exist than his description of the coronation procession of Anne Boleyn 
through the streets of London, and to have once u^ad is to remember forever 
the touching and stiitelv words in wdiich he compares the monks of the Lon- 
don Charternouse preparing foi death wntli th(' Spartans at Therniopvlce ” 
For the details of the coronation pageant, Froude drew liberally on Oan- 
mer’s letter to the emperor’s ambassadoi , and on Hall /, who W'as appaientlv 
an eye-wntness « 


FROUDE’s AC'rOlNT OF ANNE HOLE’iN’s C’OROWTION 


On the 19th of May Anne was conducted to the TowTr in state by lh(‘ 
lord mayor and the city comjianies, with one of those' splendid exlnbitions 
upon the wxaten wdncli in the days whem the silvc'i Thames dese'ived its name, 
and the sun could shine dowm u])on it out of the blue' summei skv, we're spec- 
tacks scarcely mailed in goigeousness b\ the woild-fame)Us we'elding of the 
Adriatic The mTr was crowded with lioats, the banks anel the shij)s m the' 
pool swarmed with j)e*oj)le, and filtv gieat baig(\s forme'd the proe-e'^sion, all 
blazing wnth gold anel lianneas Tlie (ju(*en her self was in he'r own barge', 
close to that of the lord mavoi, and in keeping wnth the' fantastic genius of 
the time, she w\as preceded up the' wateT by a iovst oi after full of oulnance, 
in wdiich w^as a gre'at eliagon continually moving and easting wildhie, and 
round about the foyst stood terrible nionsteas and wild men, casting fire anel 
making hideous noise ” So, with tiumpets blowing, cannon jiealing, the 
Towner guns answeiiiig the guns eif the sliips, in a blaze of firewwks anel splen- 
dour, Anne Boleyn was borne along te) the' gre'at archw’ay of the Towti, w^here 
the king was w^aiting on the stairs to recene her 


* We coiicci\e that, miinechatcly after judgment pronounced hv Cranmer, Henry and 
Anne were married again Otherwise Leo, arelibishop of York, and iTunstall, bishop of Dur- 
ham, must have asserted a falsehood '^ivhen they told (Catherine tliat, “niter his inchness was 
discharged of the marriage made with Iier, he contraeled new marriage with Ins dearest wife 

S ieen Anne ” It is plain, from all that precedes and follows this passage, that they mean, 
ter the divorce publich pronounced by Xrchbisbop Oranmer Of a pri\ate divorce preced- 
ing the marriage m Ja□uar^ , neitlier the> nor an^ others, their contemporaries, had any notion 
But a second mamage after the judgment of the court was necessarA , otherwise the issue of 
Anne could not have been legitimate 

Henry had indeed been a^are of the iiTegularit\ of marrvung her before a divorce from 
Catherine, but he justified his coiiduet by declaring, according to Bumet,»w that he had exam- 
ined the cause in “the court of his own conscience, which was enlightened and directed b^ the 
spirit of Qod, who possesseth and directetli the hearts of pnnees*' , and as he was convinced 
tnat *‘he was at iibertv to exercise and enjov the benefit of God for the procreation of 
children m the lawful use of matnmony, no man ought to inveigh at this his doing " 

■ We may here observe that this was the last coronation during Henry's reign Of his 
four following wives not one was crowned • 
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And now let us suppose eleven days to have elapsed, the welcome ne^ Ho 
have amved at lengtn from Dunstable, and the fair summer morning of life 
dawning in treacherous beauty after the long night of expectation. No bridal 
ceremonial had been possible, the marriage had been huddled over like a 
stolen love-match, and the mama^ feast had been eaten in vexation and 
disappointment These past mortifications were to be atoned for by a coro- 
nation pageant which the art and the \sealth of the riche.st city' in Europe 
should be poured out in the most lavish profusion to adorn 

On the morning of the 31st of May the families of the London citizens 
w^ere stirring early in all houses At length the Tower guns ofiened, the grim 
gates rolled back, and under the archway m the bright May sunshine the long 
column began slo\\ly to defile Two stat(‘s only permitted their represen- 
tatives to grace the scene with their prestaice — Wince and Fiance it was, 
pi'rhaps, to make the most 

of this isolated counte- ^ i * 

thill Fn'^rii aii|^ ^ " 

gowns of violet, w^tli I'loods 
|^)arf|e^d with ^ minivei^ hke 

followed in (rinison velvet, 
the bislic^ps theiij^ and then 

mcreasiiig in elaborate* gor- ^ 

geousness All tliese lode - ; '' ^%:r& Ve:.&TdY 

on in pairs Then came * 7^“' 

alone Audley, lord chan- 

cellor, and behind him the 

Venetian ambassador and the archbishop of York, th(* archbishop of Can- 
terbur\ , and Du Bellay, bishop of Bayonne and of Bans, not now with bugle 
and hunting-frock, but solemn with stol(‘ and crozier Next, the lord mayor, 
wnth the city mace in liand, and Garter in his coat of arms , and then Lora 
William Howard, the duke of Norfolk’s brother, marshal of England. The 
officers of the queen’s household succeeded the marshal in scarlet and gold, 
and the van of the procession w’as closed by the duke of Suffolk, as nigh 

constable, with his silver w^and It is no easy matter to picture to our- 

selves the blazing trail of splendour w^hich in such a pageant must have 
drawn along the London streets — those streets which now we know so black 
and smoke-grimed, themselves then radiant wuth masses of colour, gold, 

and crimson, and violet Yet there it was, and there the sun could ^ine 

n This statement seems to be greatly exaggerated, as T^ondon had at this time, accordi^ to 
Frieomann.Ar only about 90,000 inhabitants, while Milan and Ghent were nearly three iimev 
as lai^, and Pans had 400,000 inhabitants Rome, Bruges, Venice, Genoa, and NaplM wm 
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upon it. and tens of thousands of eyes were gazing on the scene out of the 
crowdea lattices 

Glorious as the spectacle was, perhaps, however, it passed unheeded. 
Those eyes were watching all for another object, which now drew near In 
an open space behind the constable theie was seen approaching a white 
chariot,^’ drawn by two palfreys in white damask which swept the ground, a 
golden canopy borne above it making music with silver bells, and in th6 
chariot sat the observed of all obsiTvers, the beautiful occasion of all this 
glittering homage, fortune’s plaything of the hour, the queen of England — 
queen at last — borne along upon the waves of this sea of glory, breathing 
^e perfumed ineeaisc of gr(*atness which she had risked her fair name, her 
delicacy, her honour, her self-respect, to win, and she had w'oii it There 
she sat, dressed^ in white tissue robes, her fair hair flowing loose over her 
shoulders, and Ikt t(‘inples circled wnth a light coronet of gold and diamonds 
— most beautiful, loveliest, most favouK^l, pc'ihaps, as slu' seemed at that 
hour, of all England’s daughteis Alas^ “within the hollow^ round” of the 
coronet, 

Kept death liih (Oiirt, and there tli(‘ antu*k bat, 

Sfoflint; her state and f^nnninp; at her pomp 
Allowing her a little breath, a little scene 
To inonarehiae, be feared, and kill with looks, 

Infusinc her with self and \aiii conceit, 

\s if tne hesh which walled about hei life 
Were brass impregnable, and huiiiourc'd thus, 
llored tluough her castle walls, and hirew'cOl qiic'eiO 


Fatal gift of gieatnessi so dangerous evei^ so more than dangeious m 
those tremendous liiiK's wlien lh(' fountains aie biokt'ii looho of the gieat 
deeps of thought, and nations are in the thioes of K'volution , w^litdi aneient 
order and Law and liadition aie spliiling m tlie soeial earthtjuakt' and as the 
opposing forces w^iestle to and fio, those unhappy ones wdio stand out above 
the crowed become the symbols ol the stiuggle and fall the victims of its 
alternating foi tunes And what it into an unsteady heart and biain, intoxi- 
cated WTth splendour, the outwTird chaos should find its w^ay, converting the 
poor silly soul into an image of the same confusion , it eoiiscieiiee should bo 
deposed from hei high place, and the Pandoia box 1>(‘ Inoki'ii loose of passions 
and sensualities and lolh(‘s, and at length theie he nothing left of all wWh 
man or woman ought to valu(', suac hoj)e of God’s forgiveness Thiee shoit 
years have yet to jiass, and again, on a sumim'i moimiig, Queen Anne Boleyn 
will leave the Tow^r of London — not ladiant th(*n with beauty, on a gay 
errand of coronation, but a poor wandeiing ghost, on a sad tiagic errand, 
from which she wall nevoi inoie letuin 

But let us not cloud her short-lived sunshine wnth the shadow^ of the futuie. 
She went on in her loveliness, the j^eoresses followTiig m then carnages, wnth 
the royal guard m then leai In Feiichurch Stieet she w^as met by the chil- 
dren of the edy schools , and at the cornel of Giaeeehurch Street a masterpiece 
had been prepared of the jiseudo-elassic art, then so fashionable, by the mer- 
chants of the Steelyaid A Mount Parnassus had been constructed, and a 
Helicon fountain upon it playing into a basin wqth foui jets of Rhenish wine. 
On the top of the mountain sat A]X)llo wnth Calliope at his feet, and on either 
side the remaining Muses, holding lutes oi liarps, and singing each of ^em 
some ''posy” or epigram in piaise of the queen, which was presented, after it 
had been sung, written in Vtters of gold From Gracechurch Street the 
procession passed to Leadenhall, wheie there was a spectacte m better taste, 
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of the old EneUsh Catholic kind, quaint perhaps and forced, but truly add 
even beautifully emblematic. There was a^n a '' little mountain, whi^ was 
hung with red and wlute roses, a gold ring was placed on tbe summit, on 
which, as the queen appeared, a white falcon was made to 'Mescend as out 
of the sky’’ — *^and then incontinent came down an angel with great melody, 
and set a close crown of gold upon the falcon's head, and in the same 
pageant sat Saint Anne with all her Lssue beneath her , and Mary Clopas 
with her four children, of th(* which childien one made a goodly oration to 
the quc»en, of the fruittulness of Saint Anne, tnmting that like fruit should 
come of her 

With such pretty ‘‘conceits,” at that time the honest tokens of an English 
welcome, the m^w (jUGen yas received by the citizens of London Tneac 
scenes must be multiplied by the number of the stre‘t*ts, ujiere some fresh 
fancy met hei at ev(*ry turn To jireserve the festlVllle^ from flagging, every 
fountain and coniluit within the w^alls lan all day w'lth wine, the IxTls of every 
steeple weu' ringing, children lay in wait witli songs, and ladies with posies, 
in which all the iesoure(‘s of faniaslie e\tiavaganee weie exhausted, and 
thus 111 an unbroken triumph — and to out w aid apfiearance reecaved with the 
warmest afiection — she passed under Temple Bai, down the Si i and by Char- 
ing Cross to Westminstei Hall The king was not W'lth hei throughout the 
day, nor did he intend to bo with hei in any jiart of the eeiemony She w'as 
to reign without a nval, th(» undisputed sovereign of the houi 

Satuulay being passed m showing herself to the people, she retired for 
the night lo “th(‘ king’s manor house at WestminslcT,” where she slept 
On the following morning, June 1st, Indween eight and nine o'clock, she 
leturned to the hall, wluae the lord mayor, the city council, and the [x^ers 
weie again assembled Sh(' w^as dressed in i)urple velvet furred with ermine, 
her hair (‘scaping loose, as she usually w’ore it, under a wn*ath of diamonds. 
She was conducted up to the high altar and anointed queen of England, and 
she roc(*i\(‘(l from th(‘ hands of Cranmer, fiesh come in haste from Dunstable, 
with th(‘ last w'ords of Ins sentence UjKm Catherine scarcely silent upon his 
lips, the golden scepti(‘ and St Edw'ard's crown 

Did any twinge of reiimrse, any pang of painful lecolWtioii, pierce at 
that moment the incense of glory w^hich slu* was inhaling? Did any vision 
flit acro.ss lier of a sad mouniiiig figure which once had stood wdiere she was 
standing, now desolate, neglected, sinking into the darkening twilight of a 
life cut short by sorrow ? \\Jio can tell ? At such a time, that figure would 
have w^eighed heavily upon a noble mind, and a wnse nun(i would have been 
taught by the thought of it, that although life Ix^ flc'etirig as a dream, it is 
long enough to (experience strange vicissitudes of fortune But Anne Bolejm 
w^as not noble and was not wise — too probably she felt nothing but the deli- 
cious, all-absorbing, all-intoxicating present , and if that plain, suffering face 
presented itself to her iTiemor>^ at all, may fear that it was rather as a foil 
to her owm surpassing loveliness Two years later she w^as able to exult over 
Catheriii(‘\s death , she is not likely to have thought of her with gentler feeling9 
m the fust glow" and flush of triumph 

Anne Boleyn had bc^en the subject of public conversation for seven years, 
and Henry no doubt desired to present his jewel in the rarest and choicest 
setting Yet to our eyes, seeing, f)erhap8, by the light of what followed, a 
more modest mtroduction would have appeared more suited to the doubtiu] 
nature of her position At any rate, we escape from this scene of splendour 
very glatily as from somethmg unseasonable It would have been well for 
Henry VIII if h§ had lived m a world m which women could have been dis* 
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pensed with, so ill he succeeded, m all his relations with them. With men 
ne could speak the right word, he could do the right thing; with women he 
seemed to oe under a fatal necessity of mistake.^ 


BIRTH OF PRINCEfifi FLIZABETH 

In the eighth month after the performance of the nuptial ceremony Anne 
bore the king a child, September 7th, 1533 , but that cliild, to his inexpressible 
disappointment, was a female, the princess Elizabeth, who afterwards ascended 
the throne ^ 

The birth of Elizabeth was doubly unfortunate for Anno Boleyn, as it 
seems to have turiK'd the king against her, since he had made such confident 

pre])arations for a son The people rejoiced 
with bonfires, and, as Fiiedrnann^ points 
out, the helpless king could only fume, 
knowing that they WTre celebrating “not 
the fact that Anne had borne him a child, 
but the fact that the child was but a girl 
If a woman must succeed, the public sym- 
pathy wiis all for Mary, Catherine's child ^ 
As soon as Craiimer had pronounced 
judgment, Catheiine had n'ceived an order 
tiom the king to be content with the style 
of dow'agei jirmcess of Wales, her income 
w^as reduced to th(‘ settlement made on 
hei by her first husband, Ai thur , and those 
among hei dependants wdio gave her the 
title of queen wxie nievocably dismissed 
from her service Still to every messagi^ 
and menace she returned the same answei 
that she had come a clean maid to his 
IxmI, that she would never be her own 
slanderei, noi own that she had been a 
harlot foi twenty years, that she valued 
not the judgment pionounced at Dunstable 
at a tune when the cause wns still pending 
“by the king’s license’' at Rome — pro- 
nounced, too, not by an indifferent judge, 
but by a nieie shadow , a man of the king’s own making , that no threats should 
compel her to affiim a falsehood, and that “she feared not those which 
have the powm of the body, but Him only that hath the powder of the soul 
Henry had not the heart to jiioceed to extremities against her His repu- 
diated wife w'as the onl}" person w’ho could brave him with impunity 

In foreign nations the lot of Catherine became the object of universal 
commiseration , even in hhigland the general feeling w^as m her favour The 
men, indeed, had the piudence to be silent, but the w^omen loudly expressed 
their disapprobation of the divorce, till Henry, to check their boldness by 
the punishment of their leaders, committed to the Tower the wufe of the vis- 
count Rochford and the sister-in-law of the duke of Norfolk At Rome, 
Clement was daily importuned by Charles and Ferdinand to do justice to 
their aunt, by his own ministers to avenge the insult offered to the papal 
authority, but his irresolution of mmd and paitiality for 4he king of Eng- 
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land induced him to listen to the su^gestioDs of the French ambassadols, 
who advised more lenient and conciliatory measures. At length, tlmt he 
might appear to do something, on July 11th he annulled the sentence pven 
by Cranmer, because the cause was at the very time pending before hiiwlf, 
and excommunicated Henry and Anne, unless they should separate before 
the end of September, or show cause by their attorneys why they claimed to 
be considered as husband and wife 


When SepUmiber came he prolonged the tenn, at the request of the 
cardinal of Tournon, to the end of October; and embarking on board the 
French fleet, sailed to meet Francis at Marseilles, ^ihcre, he was assured, a 
conciliation between Henr>’ and the church of Rome ^^ould be effected.* 
When the meeting took place, Henry regietted his having promoted it, and 
did what h(‘ could to render it of no effect The duke of Norfolk, who was a 
zealous Catholic, and seems to have hoped for a reconciliation ^Mth the church, 
was suddenly recalled from France, and the bishop of \\ inchestci and Bryan 
weie left to attend the conference at Marstniles Francis icfused to proceed 
viith any othei business until the pope had promisc'd him to stretch his author- 
ity to the utmost m order to satisfy the king of England, but the surprise 
and displeasure of both were great upon learning that tlio two English 
ambassadois had no authority from their court to treat or to enter into any 
ilefanitive arrangement 

Apparently at the suggestion of Francis, they spok(‘ of lefening the matter 
to a consistory, from which all the cardinals holding piofenncnts under the 
emperor were to bo excluded as partial judges, but early m November, 
befoie Clement could give an answer to this proposition, lionnei arrived from 
England, and appealed, in the name of his master, from the i>ope to a general 
council of the church This was rudely putting an end to the solemn con- 
ference^ at Maiseilles, and the pope returned into Italy, but, before he went, 
he arranged a marriage (w^hich afterw'ards proved a great curse to France) 
bctw(‘cn his niece, Catherine dc'Medici, and the duke of Orleans, the second 
son of the French monarch The young lady had no money and the unlucky 
match w^as otherw^LS(» considered very unequal Francis told Henry that he 
had consented to it solely on his account, and to make up his quarrel with 
Rome, but this wiis not quite true, though such consideration may have had 
some weight 

Henry w^as vacillating and impatient, and Cromwell and others of his 
council had fully made up their minds to prevent any reconciliation \yth 
Rome , some of them acting from a sincere conviction of a spiritual kind, and 
some, it must be admitted, fiom a mere longing after the property and power 
of the church 


The jKTsecution of Que^en Cathermc w^as carried on more keenly than ever, 
that unfortunate w^oiiian (to use the language of the courtiers) ‘'still persist- 
ing in her great stomach and obstinacy The highest in rank, the most 
martial and chivalrous in reputation, durst not refuse themselves to the vile 
office of insulting a helpless woman It was a very awkward time for absent- 
minded parsons, and for old men wdio could not easily get out of the routme 
of praying for Queen Catherine, which they had been m the habit of doing 
for twenty-hve years A mere slip of the tongue was considered of suflBcient 
moment to be circumstantially reported by a bishop to a numster of state. 


^Tlie French king had a project of formmfi; a grand coalition against the emperor. 
Henry was to bo a principal member, and the pope was to give it his sanction, and to co- 
operate w el armts m Italy 
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THE SEPARATION FROM ROME (1534 A D.) 

Soon after the Christmas holidays parliament met for the despatch of 
very important business, and befoie it rose (on the 30th of March) it wholly 
broke the ties which for so many centuries had united England with Rome. 
Acting on the impulse already received, the pailiament prohibited every kmcl 
of paynu^nt and eveiy kind of appeal to the pope, confirmed Henry’s title of 
supreme head of th(‘ English church, and \ested in the king alone the right 
of appointing to all bishoprics and of deciding in all ecclesiastical causes 
The royal assent to the bills which abolished the papal powei in England 
was given on the 30t}i of March, and as the definitive sentence of the Roman 
coiisistoiy was not pronounced until the 23rd ol March, it seems certain that 
the bills W('re not produced by that decision They had been diawri up by 
Cromwell some months before, they had Ix^en passed thiough the commons 
and the loids l)efore the 2()th of March (the reader will atU'iid to dates); and 
when Hemv gave the finishing stroke to them it was not possible that the news 
of the proceedings at Rome could have i cached London 

These last ])ioceediiigs, in a business which had seemed to be interminable, 
were very simple Notwithstanding the expectations of th(‘ bishop of Pans, 
the pope, aw(‘d by the still growing power of the emperoi in Italy, found 
himself obliged to entcatam the apjieal of the emperor’s aunt, and to refer the 
w'hole matter to a consistoiy, and on the 23rd of March, miKdeen out ot 
twenty-two cardinals pronounced Catherine’s mairiage valid and mclissoluble, 
and hereupon the pope gave sentence In the same j)aihament which pro- 
claimed the spiiitual independence of England, the marriage between Henry 
and Anne Boleyn was fully establishcHl as lawful, the prmecvss Mary, the 
daughter of Catherine, was set aside as illegitimate, and the succession was 
vested in the children of Queen Anne It was also enacted that anything 
wntten, printed, oi done, to the slander of the second niairiag(‘, or of the 
children therefrom proceeding, should be high tieason, and that all peisons 
of age should sweai obedience to this sana* act of succession ^ 

Of the act 26th Henry VIII, cap 13 (called the Act of Tieasons), whereby, 
for the better security of the lealm, it \^as enacted “That any peison who, 
by woids, wilting, or otherwise, dejiiives the king oi queen of any one of 
their just titles, shall be held guilty of high tr(*ason,” Fioude^ says* “The 
terxible powers which weie thus committed to the goveinment he on the 
surface of this language, but compi (‘laaisive as the statute appears, it was 
still further extended by the lawyeis In ordei to tall under its penalties, it 
w^as held not to be necessary that positive guilt should lie proved m any one 
of the offences specified, it was enough if a man lefused to give satisfactoiy 
answers wdien subjected to official examination At the discretion of the 
king or his mimsteis, the active consent to the supiemacy might be required 
of any peison on w^honi they pleased to call, under penalty to the recusant of 
the dreadful death of a traitor 

“ So extreme a measure can only be regarded as a remedy for an evil which 
was also extreme, and as on the return of quiet times the parliament made 
haste to repeal a law^ wdiicli w^as no longer required, so in the enactment of 
that law we are bound to believe that they were not betraying English lib- 
erties m a spirit of careless complacency, but that they believed truly that 
the security of the state required unusual precautions The nation was stand- 
ing with its sword half-drawn in the face of an armed Europe, and it was no 
time to permit dissensions in the camp Toleration is gogd, but even the 
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best thiAga must abide their opportunity ; and although we mav refmi that, 
in this grand struggle for freedom, success could only be won by the aid of 
measures which bordered upon tyranny, yet here also the even hand of justice 
was but commending the chalice to the lips of those who had made others 
drink it to the dregs They only were likely to fall under the treason act 
who for centuries hod fed the rack and the stake w ith sufferers for opinions/^® 


STATUTE OF HERESY AND THE HOLY MAID OF KENT 

It hltl(‘ iiiattc ‘1 llo^\ whether the king weie eYcoiumunicated and 
England placed undei an interdict There could be no effectual reconcilia- 
tion with Koine Practically, the hnal separation was accomplished The 
people w'CK' a})peal(‘d to, and th(‘ a()[)eal touched them in one of the most 
M'lisitive ))arth ol then nationality They forgot the oiigin of the contest, 
and looked only lo its kssuHs as their (lelivenince fioin a thraldom The 
lime w’as come foi lenouncing the authority of the hishoj) of Rome; but true 
leligious fr(‘(‘dom a[)peaied as distant as in the reign of Ilenrj^ IV, when the 
Lollards wtio H'ganh'd as public enemies The statute of llu* 25th of Henry 
VJTI, “for jmmshment ot h(*resy,” declares that speaking against the pope 
01 his decrees is not h(»r(‘sy, bin that heretics, upon lawful conviction and 
rt'fusal to abjure, or aftei abjuration shall it‘lapse, shall be committed to 
lay powei to lie Imiiied in oj)en places, for example of olh(*r, as hath been 
accustom(‘d ” 

The “act for the establishment of the king’s succession” brought within 
th(‘ penalties of trc'ason all the covert hostility of many of the f)eople to the 
(livoice and the second marriage The attaindei and e\(‘CUtion of Elizabeth 
Barton, th(‘ nun of K(‘nt, and of some who believful in Ikt, and the chaiges 
against Bishop Fisher ami Sir Thomas More in coniK'ction with this delusion, 
furnish a remarkable illustration of the spirit that pirevailed in this dangerous 
crisis 

In the palish of Aldington there dwTlt a s(Tvant-girl, afterw’^ards a nun of 
the priory of St Sefiulchre in ("anterbury, named Klizalx'th Barton In the 
words of the statute* for her attaindei, she “happened to l)e visited with sick- 
ness, and by occasion thereof bi ought in such (lebihty and we»aknea8 of her 
brain, because* she could not (*at nor drink by a long space, that in the vio- 
lence of h(*r infirmity she seemed to be in trances, and spake and utteml 
many foolish and idle w^onF '' Jn this parish where Elizabeth Barton dwelt 
there was a chapel (ledicat(*d to ihe Virgin, called Court-a-Street, and it was 
pretended that there she w^as miraculously restored to liealth At a season 
of less public excitement, her '‘foolish and idle woids’' would have taken 
some ordinary course But the feeble mind of this woman was impressed by 
the talk of those around her, and her fantastic dreams took the perilous shape 
of revelations about the divorce then impending 

Out of the ravings of this poor servant-girl, who afterw'ards, at the instance 
of Warham, became a professed mm, was got up a mighty charge of con- 
spiracy, m which Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More were implicated. TTie 
ravings of this woman were of the most extravagant nature. She saw the 
king, Anne Boleyn, and the earl of Wiltshire walking in a garden, and a little 
devil whis|:)enng in the lady's ear to send her father with a great bribe to the 
emperor She saw evil spirits stru ggling for Wolsey’s soul after his decease. 
She saw persons whom the angel of God had appointed to be at her death, 
when she shouldweceive the crown of martyrdom The act of attainder of 

H. W. — VOL XIX L 
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Elizabeth Barton, and others, enters into a most minute history of what are 
deemed &eir treasonable practices ; and Richard Maister, the parson of Alding- 
ton, and Edward Bocking, are stated to have wntten books to persuade the 
people tliat she was a holy person, and then to have su^stea to her that 
she should have a revelation that if the kmg were divorcedand married again 
he should no longer be king, “and that he ^ould die a villain ^s death ” 

Of this alleged conspiracy, as principal traitors, the nun, the parson Of 
Aldington, the cellarer of Christ Church, and five other persons, were tried in 
the Star Chamber, and suffered the penalties of treason on the 21st of Apnl, 
1534 One of these, Henry Gould, is declared, in the act of attainder, to 
have related the pretended revelations “ to the lady Catherine, the princess 
dowager, to animate her to make commotions in this realm against our said 
sovereign lord ” lie is accused of saying that she should prosper and do 
well, and that the lady Mary, the kmg’s daughter, should prosper and reign 
Of misprision of treason, others wTre arraigned , for that, believing in the 
revelation of the king’s death, they had concealed it from him 

Amongst these, the most eminent person was Fisher, bishop of Rochester 
He w^as the only prelate who had the courage to refuse to sign a declaration, 
in 1527, that the king’s marriage was unlawful He stood alone in the con- 
vocation in resisting the denial of the pope’s supremacy That he should 
have provoked the bitter hostility of Henry and his ministers was an inevitable 
result of this firmness If wt doubt his judgment we must admire his con- 
scientiousness By the statute concerning Elizabeth Barton, he w^as attainted, 
with five others, “of misprision and concealment of treason ” Sir Thomas 
More narrowly escaped He had conversed with the nun of Kent in the 
convent of Sion He was examined before the council It is said that his 
name was originally introduc(‘d into the bill of attainder But \i as brave 
as Fisher, the ex-chancellor was more w^ary He was released When his 
daughter had obtained information that his name was put out of the bill, 
he replied to her joyful congiatulations, “In faith, Meg, quod differtur non 
aufertur — what is postponed is not abandoned ’’ 


THE ACTS OF SUCCESSION \ND SUPREMACY 

The “act for the establishment of the king’s succession'' contained a final 
clause that all the nobles of the realm, spiritual and temporal, and all other 
subjects of full age, should take an oath to maintain and defend this act, and, 
upon their refusal so to do, should be held guilty of misprision of treason 
Tlie oath, which was taken by some lords and commoners in parliament before 
its prorogation on the last day of March, 1534, was to be taken by all who 
were called upon to appear before the commissioners appointed by the king 
On the 13th of Apnl Sir Thomas More w^as summoned to attend before the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the other commissioners at Lambeth 

As he left hus house at Chelsea — that house which Erasmus described as, 
something more noble than the academy of Plato, “ a school and exercise of the 
Christian religion " — he had a presentiment that he should never return to it 
He could not trust himself to kiss and bid farewell to those he loved, as he 
was wont to do when he entered hLs boat He passed out of his garden to 
the river-side, suffering none of his household to follow, “ but pulled the 
wicket after him and shut them all from him " The strength of his love 
might have triumphed over his resolve to dare the worst rather than to affirm 
w&t he did not honestly believe His soul tnumphed in tfnat hour of stnig- 
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de, and he whirred to his son-in-law, I thank our Lord^ the &ld is woni** 
The result of his examinations at Lambeth was his committal to the Tower, 
after being kept m ward four days. 

More and Fisher would not swear to the preamble, althoxu^ they would 
swear to defend the succession They were committed to the Tower, under a 
despotic authority which w^as subsequently introduced into a statute, that the 
certificate of the commissioners setting forth a refusal to take the oath ^'should 
be taken as strong and as available in the law as an indictment of twelve 
men lawfully found of the same refusal ** In prison they remained till the 
summer of 1535, till the time was ripe for that final deliverance which has no 
terrors for the just Meanw^hile they were attainted by the parliament that 
assembled on the 3rd of November, 1534, of misprision of treason, and were 
convicted ^'to all intents and purposes'’ as if tfiey had been “lawfully at- 
tainted by the order of the common law ” 

Tlie parliament thus assembled in November, 1534, had some root-and- 
branch work to perform at the bidding of their imperious master The first 
law which they passed ^as “an act concerning the king’s highness to be 
supreme head of the chuich of England, and to have authority to reform 
and redress all errors, heresies, aiin abuses in the same ” This is a short 
statute, but of high significance There was no pow^r now to stand between 
the people of England and the exercise of unbridled despotism The most 
arbitrary man that had ever wielded the large pierogatives of sovereignty had 
now united in his own pK*rson the temporal and spiritual supremacy The 
ecclesiastical authority which had regulated the English church for eight 
hundred years \\as gone The feudal organisation w^hich had held the sov- 
ereign in some submission to ancient laws and usages of frei'dom was gone. 
The crown had become all in all The whole system of human intercourse 
111 England was to be subordinated to on(‘ supreme head — king and pope in one. 

The most enslaving terror w^as to uphokl this system throughout the land. 
The sheriff in every county w^as to be a spy upon the clergy, and to report if 
they truly spoke of the king as supreme head of the church, w^ithout any 
cloak or colour No Amurath of the Turks could WTite more insolently to 
his firovincial slaves than Henry of England wrote to his sheriffs, that if 
they failed in this ser\ice, “Be ye assured that we, like a prince of justice, 
will so ('xtreniely punish you for the same, that all the world beside shall take 
by you example, and bew^are, contrary to their allegiance to disobey the law- 
ful commandment of then sovereign lord and prince The higher clergy 
were terrified into the most abject prostration before this spiritual lord. 

The new dignity of the king w^as to conduce as much to his profit as his 
honour The lords and commons crawd at his feet in this parliament of 
1534-35, and humbly request that he will be pleased, as their “most gracious 
sovereign lord, upon wdiom and in w hom dependeth all their joy and wealth,’' 
to receive the first-fruits of all spiritual dignities and promotions, and also 
an annual pension of one-tenth part of all the possessions of the church. A 
subsidy granted in the same parliament followed the accustomed precedent. 
But the dangers of every man's pasition were multiplied in new definitions 
of treason It w’as now enacted, not only that those who desired or practised 
any bodily harm to the king or queen should be deemed traitors, but that 
whoever, by WTiting or w^ords, published that the king was a heretic, schis- 
matic, tyr^t, mfidel, or usurper of the crown, should oe subject to the pen- 
alties of high tre£^n There was one further little sentence in this statute 
which was far m^e dangerous than that which made it treason to call the 
king ill names Whoever sought to dejnive the king, the queen, or th^ 
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heirs-apparent ''of the dignity, title, or name of their royal estates,” was now 
declarecl to be a traitor To deny the king the title of supreme head of the 
church was, therefore, treason To refuse to swear to the succession was only 
misprision of treason The act foi the supremacy had no such terrible penalty 

This one line of the statute of new treasons, thus brought in so gently and 
covertly, w^ould have bi ought half England to the block if conscience had 
prevailed ovei panic-stricken hp-service Stiong as English convictions may 
be, at this day, that such rough and cruel handlmg of long-cherished opmions 
w^as to be ultimately pioductive of inestimable blessings, w^e cannot shut our 
eyes to the certainty that these enactments must have produced a temporary 
misery and political degradation never equalled by any action of the gov- 
ernment from the days of the conquest The act no doubt sealed up the 
lips of the people, and bitter thoughts w’ere left to smoulder in their bosoms, 
but tlie claus(' w’liieh made it treason to deprive the king of any name or dig- 
nity was so administered as to rend(T silence itself treasonable If undei ex- 
amination a Ratisfactoiy answer was not given as to the king’s title of supreme 
head of the church, tlie gibbet or the block was ready foi the offender ^ 

Some of the monks — the poorest oid(‘is weie the boldest. — refused either 
to take the oath or to proclaim in their churches and chapels that the pope 
was Anticlirist The system puisu(‘d in legard to them w^as very simple and 
expeditious they were condemn(‘d of high treason and hanged, their fate in 
the latter respect being sometinu's, but not alw^ays, milder than that allotted 
to the Lutheians and other Piotestants, w^ho w'ere burned Cionwell had 
no bowels for the poor monks, and the gentler and more virtuous Cranmer 
seems to have done little or nothing to stop these atrocious butcheries A 
jjur}" now" and then hesitated to ndurn a veidict, but they w"eio always bullied 
into compliance' by Cionnvell and his age'iits, wdio sometimes threatened to 
hang them instead of the jiiisonei^' On tlu' fith of May John Houghton, 
prior of the Chaiterhouse in London , Augustiiu' AV('hst('i, piioi of the Charter- 
house of Behai, Thomas LawTence, prior of the Charte'i house of Exham; 
Richard Reynolds, a doctor of divinity and a monk of Sion , and John Hailes, 
vicar of Thistlew'oi th, W"eie drawn, hanged, and ejuartered at Tvbuin, then 
heads being afterw'ards set over the city gates On the 18th of June, Exmew", 
Middlemore, and Nudigate, three other Caithusian monks, suffered for the 
same cause On all these conscientious men, wdio pieferred death to w^hat 
they considered a breach of their <luty as Catholic priests, the horrible sen- 
tence of the law" w-as executed m all its jiarticulars They wTre cut down alive, 
had their bowTls toin out, and w^ere then beheaded and dismembered. 

They suffered on account of the oath of supremacy , but between the execu- 
tions there was an atrocious interlude of a more doctimal nature On the 
25th of May there were examined m St Paul’s nineteen men and five women, 
natives of Holland, w"ho had openly professed the doctrines of the Anabaptists, 
and denied the real presence of the body and blood of Christ m the bread and 
wine of the sacrament Fourteen of them were condemned to the flames 
two, a man and woman, suffered m Smithfield, the lemaming twelve were 
sent to other towms, there to be burned for example’s sake and for the vivid 
manifestation of the king’s orthodoxy < 

FROUDE ON THE CATHOLIC MARTYRS 

Here we are to enter upon one of the grand scenes of history: a solemn 
battle fought out to the death, yet fought without ferocity” by the champions 
of rival prmciples. Heroic men had fallen, and were still fjRt falling, for what 
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was called heresy; and now those who had inflicted death on others were 
called upon to bear the same witness to their own sincerity. England became 
the theatre of a war between two armies of martyrs, to be wagra, not upon 
the open field, in open action, but on the stake and on the scaffold, with the 
nobler weapons of passive endurance While we exult in that chivalry with 
which the Sinithfield martyrs bought England's freedom with their blood, 
so we will not lefuse our admiration to those other gallant men whose high 
forms, in the sunset of the old faith, stand transfigured on the lionzon, ting^ 
w ith the light of its dying glory 

Secretary Bedyll complained to Cromwell of the obstinacy of certain friars 
and monks, who, he thought, would confer a service on the country by dying 
(|uietlv, lest honest men should incur unmerited oblocpiy m putting them to 
death Among these, the biethren of the London Charterhouse were especially 
mentioned as lecalcitiant, and they were said at the same time to bear a hign 
reputation tor holiness In a nairative written by a mombei of this body, 
w^e are brought face to face, at th('ir time of trial, with one of the few leligious 
establishments m England which continued to deserve the name. The writer 
w'as a certain Maurice Channev,^ probably an Iiishinan He w'ent through 
the same sufferings wnth the lest of the brethren, and was one of the small 
fraction wdio finally gave way under the trial He was set at liberty, and 
escaped abroad , and in [K'liance for his weakness, he left on record the touchmg 
stor>’ of his tall, and of the triumph of his boldei companions 

H(‘ coniinerices with his own confession He had fallen w^hen others stood 
He was, as ho says, an unworthy brother, a Saul among the prophets, a Judas 
among th(' afuvstlcs, a child of Ephraim luiniiig hmiself back in the day of 
battle , for which his cow’aidice, wdiile his brother monks were samts in heaven, 
he was doing penance in sorrow, tossing on the weaves of the wide world The 
early chaj)U*is contain a loving, lingering picture of his cloister life — to him 
the perfec tion of earthly hapimioss A tliousand y(‘ars of the w^orld's history 
had rolled by, and these lonely islands of prayer had remained still anchored 
111 the stieam, the stiands of the ropes w^hieh held them, wearing now to a 
thread, and very near their last parting, but still unbroken His pages are 
filled with the old familiar stones of visions and miracles, of strange adven- 
tuies befalling the chalices aiul holy w^afers, of angels wnth wax candles — 
innocent phantoms w^hicli flitted round brains and minds fevered by ascet- 
icism 

Such w'as th( society of the monks of the ChartcThouw*, w^ho, in an era 
too late for their contmuaiiee, and guilty of Ynnug unable to read the signs 
of the times, were summoned to wage unecjual battle with the world. From 
the commencement of the divorce cause they had espoused instinctively the 
queen’s side, they luul probably, in common with their affiliated house at 
Sion, believed unwisely in the nun of Kent , and, as pious Catholics, they 
regard(Ml the refoniimg measures of the parliament with dismay and con- 
sternation The regular clerg\^ through the kingdom had bent to the storm. 
The conscience of the London Carthusians was less elastic ; they w^ere the first 
and, with the exception of More and Fisher, the only recusants. 

In the opening of the following year (1535) the first uncertainty was at an 
end , it was publicly understood that persons who had previously given caus^ 
for suspicion might be submitted to question When this bitter news wa« 
no longer doubtful, the prior called the convent together and gave them 
notice to prepare for what w^as coming They lay already under the shadow 
of treason ; and lie anticipated, among other evil conseciuences of disobednooe^ 
the immediate aissolution of the house. “Then all who were present,” says 
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Channey, ** burst into tears, and cried with one voice, * Let us die together ui 
our integrity, and heaven and earth shall witness for us how unjustly we are 
cut off ' So then, bidding us prepare for the worst, that the Lord when he 
knocked might find u& leady, he desired us to choose each our confessor, 
and to confess our sms one to another, giving us power to grant each other 
absolution 


“Then rising fiom his place he \^ent direct to the eldest of the brethren, 
who was sitting nearest to himself, and kneeling before him, begged his for- 
giveness for any offence which m heart, word, or deed he might have com- 
mitted against him Thence he pioceeded to the next, and said the same, 
and so to the n(‘xt, thiough us all, we following him and saying as he did, 
each from each imploring pardon 

Thus, with unobtrusive nobleness, did these poor men piepaie themselves 
for their end , not less beautiful m their resolution, not less deserv^iiig the 
everlasting remembrance of mankind, than those three bundled w^ho in the 

summer moining sat combing their golden 



hair m the passes of Thermoiiyla' We will 
not 1 egret their cause, there is no cause for 
which any man can more nobly suffer than 
to witness that it is better for him to die 
than to speak words ^^hlch he does not 
mean Nor, in this their hour of trial, were 
they left without higher comfort 

“The third day after, the story goes on, 
“was the mass of the Holy Ghost, and God 
made known his piesence among us For 
when the host ^^as lifh^l up, theie came as 
it weie a whisper of an, which breathed 
upon oui faces as we knelt Some perceived 
it wuth the bodily senses, all felt it as it 
thrilled into their hearts And then follow ed 
a sweet, soft sound of music, at wdiich our 


venerable father w’as so moved, God being 


Doorway in Chahiekhouse thus abundantly mamf(‘&t among us, that 


he sank dowm m tears, and for a long time 
could not continue the seivice, wt all leinaming stupefied, hearing the melody, 
and feeling the marvellous effects of it upon our spiiits, but knowing neither 
whence it came nor w^hither it went Only our heaits lejoiced as we per- 


ceived that God w^as wnth us indeed ” Comforted and resolute, the brothei- 


kood awaited patiently the approach of the commissioners 

We are instinctively inclined to censure an interference with persons who at 
worst were but dreamers of the cloister, and whose innocence of outw^ard 
offences we imagine might have served them for a shield Unhappily, behind 
the acreen-work of those poor saints a w^hole Irish insurrection was blazing in 
madness and fury, and m the northern English counties w^ere some sixty thou- 
sand persons ready to rise m arms In these great struggles men are formidable 
in proportion to their virtues The noblest Protestants were chosen by the 
Catholics for the stake The fagots were already growing which were to burn 
T3mdale, the translator of the Bible It was the habit of the time, as it is 
the habit at all times of danger, to spare the multitude but to strike the^ 


leaders, to make responsibility the shadow of power, to choose for punish- 
ment the most efficacious representatives of the spirit which^it was necessary 
to subdue. • 
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The influence of the Carthusians, with that of the two great men who were 
following the same road to the same goal, determined multitudes in the attitude 
which they would assume and in the duty which they would choose. The 
Carthusians, therefore, were to be made to oend ; or, if they could not be bent, 
to be made examples in their punishment as they had made themselves ex- 
amples in their resistance They were noble and good ; but there were others 
111 London good and noble as they, who were not of their fold, and whose 
virtues, thenceforw'ard more required by England than cloLstered asceticisms, 
had been blighted under the shadow of the papacy The Catholics had chosen 
the alternative either to crush the free thought which w^as bureting from the 
soil, or else to be crushed by it , and the future of the world could not be sacri- 
ficed to preserve the exotic graces of mediaeval saints They fell, gloriously 
and not unprofitably. They were not allowed to stay the course of the Refor- 
mation, but their sufferings, nobly borne, sufficed to recover the sympathy 
of after -ages for the faith which they professed 

On the 4th of May the execution took place at Tyburn, under circumstances 
which marked the occasion w'lth peculiar meaning The punishment in case 
of high tieasoii was very terrible The English w^eie a hard, fieice people, 
and with these poor sufferers the law of the land took its course without 
alleviation or interference But another feature distinguished the present 
execution. Foi the first time in English history, ecclesiastics were brought 
out to suffer in their habits, W'lthout undergoing the previous ceremony of 
degradation Thenceforward the world knew^ that, as no sanctuary any 
more should protect traitors, so the sacred office should avail as little, and 
the hardest blow w^hich it had yet received was thus dealt to superstition, shak- 
ing from its place in the minds of all men the key-stone of the whole system 
To the last moment escape w^as left open, if the prisoners would submit. As 
one by one they went to their death, the council, at each fresh homble spec- 
taide, urged the survivors to have pity on themselves , but they urged them m 
vain The faces of these men did not growr pale, their voices did not shake: 
they declared themselves liege subjects of the king and obedient children of 
holy church, ‘'giving God thanks that they were held worthy to suffer for 
the truth ” All died w'lthout a murmur The stern work w^as ended with 
quartering the bodies , and the arm of Houghton was hung up as a bloody sign 
over the archway of the Charterhouse, to awe the remaining brothers into 
submission 

So fell the monks of the London Charterhouse, splintered to pieces-^for 
so only could their resistance be overcome — by the iron sceptre and the iron 
hand which held it They were, however, alone of their kind. There were 
many, perhaps, who wished to resemble them, who would have imitated theft 
example had they dared But all bent except these If it had been otherwise, 
the Reformation would have been impossible, and perhaps it would not have 
been needed 

The king w^as not without feeling It was no matter of mdifference to him 
that he found himself driven to such stem courses with his subjects; and as 
the golden splendour of his manhood was thus suddenly clouding, “he com- 
manded all about his court to poll their heads,” in public token oi mourning; 
“ and to give them example, he caused his own head to be polled, and from 
thenceforth his beard to be knotted, and to be no more shaven ” 

The fnars of Charterhouse suffered for their Catholic faith, as Protestants 
had suffered and were still to suffer for theirs. In this same month of May 
in the same year the English annals contam another entry of no less sad 
significance. 
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THE EXECUTION OF FISHER AND MORE 

After the execution of the Carthusians it became a question what should 
be done with Fisher, the bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More They 
had remained for a year in the To\ver undisturbed It was a hard case, for 
the bishop was sinking into the giave with age and sickness, and More had 
the highest reputation of any living man But they had chosen to make 
themselves conspicuous as confessois for Catholic truth, though prisoners in 
the Tower, they weie in fact the most effectual cham})ioiis of the jiapal claims, 
and if their disobedience had been passed over, the statute could have been 
enforced against no one The same course was followed as vith the Carthu- 
sian monks On the 7th of May a deputation of the council waited on the 
prisoners in the Towei for an acknowledgment of the supremacy They 
refused Fisher, after a brief hesitation, peiemplorily , More declining to 
answer, but also giving an indiiect denial After repeated efforts had b(*en 
made to move them, and made in vain, their owm language, as in the preceding 
trials, furnished material for their indictment, and the law' officers of the 
crown who w'cre to conduct the prosecution w'ere the w'itn(‘sses under W'hose 
evidence they w'ere to be tned It was a strange proceeding, to be excused 
only, if excused at all, by the pressure of the times 

Yet five weeks elapsed and the government still hesitated Once more 
Fisher w^as called upon to submit, wnth the intimation that if he refused he 
must bear the consequences His reply lemained wliat it had been, and on 
the 17th of June he was taken dowm in a boat to Westminster Hall, wdiere the 
special commission w'as sitting The proceedings at his trial aie thus linefly 
summed up in the official record ''Thursday, aftei the feast of St Barnabas, 
John Fisher w'as brought to the bar by Sir William Kingston, constable of 
the Tower Pleads not guilt v Venire awarded Verdict — guilt v Judg- 
ment as usual in cases of treason ” 

It was a swnft sentence, and swiftly to be executed Fiv(^ days were 
allowed him to prepare himself, and the more austere filatures of the penalty 
were remitted with some show^ of pity He was to die bv the axe Mcicy 
was not to be hoped foi It does not seem to have been sought He w’as 
past eighty The earth on the edge of the giave w'as already ciumbhng under 
his feet, and death had little to make it fearful When the last morning 
dawned, he dressed himself carefully — as he said, for his marriage day The 
distance to Tower Hill was short He was able to walk, and he tottered 
out of the prison gates, holding in his hand a closed volume of the New' Testa- 
ment. The crowd flocked about him, and he was heard to pray that, as this 
book had been his best comfoit and companion, so in that hour it might give 
him some special strength and speak to him as from his Lord Then openmg 
it at a, venture, he read " This is life eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, w^hom Thou hast sent ” It w'as the answ’er to his prayer, 
and he continued to repeat the w'ords as he w'as led forw'ard 

On the scaffold he chanted the Te Denm^ and then, after a few' prayers, 
knelt down, and meekly laid his head upon a pillow' where neither care nor 
fear nor sickness would ever vex it more Many a spectacle of sorrow had 
been witnessed on that tragic spot, but never one more sad than this, never 
one more painful to think or speak of When a nation is in the throes of 
revolution, wild spirits are abroad m the storm, and poof human nature 
presses blindly forward with the burden which is laid upon R, tossing aside 
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the obstacles in its path with a recklessness which, in calmer hours, it would 
fear to contemplate 

Sir Thomas More followed, his fortunes linked m death, as in life, to 
those of his friend He was left to the last — in the hope, perhaps, that the 
example would produce an effect which persuasion could not But tne example, 
if that was the object, A\orked to far other purpose From Mores high-tem- 
fKTed nature such terrors fell luinnless, as from enchanted armour Death 
to him was but a passing from one country to another, and he had all along 
anticipated that his prison was the ant('-chambt'r of the scaffold He had 
ind(*ed taken no pains to avoid it On the 7th of May he \\as examimHl by 
the same jiersons \^ho examined Fisher, and he was int(Trogat(*d again and 
again in subsequent interviews His humour did not allow him to answer 
questions din^ctly he played with his catechists, and did not leadily furnish 
them with inateiials for a chaige At h^ngth sufhcient evidence was obtained 
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On the 26th ot June a true bill was found against him by the grand jury of 
Middlesex , and on the 1st of July the high commission sat again m Westminster 
Hall, to try the most illustrious prisoner who e^er listened to his sentence 
there 

The senttmee was inevitable It was pronounced in the ordinary fonn, 
but the usual punishment for treason was commuted, as it had been with 
Fisher, to death upon the scaffold, and this last favoui w^as communicated 
as a special instance of the royal clemency Mores wii w^as always ready, 
“God forbid,” he answered, “that the king show’ any more such mercy unto 
any of my friends, and God bless all my posterity from such pardons.” The 
pageant w^as over, for such a trial was little more As the procession formed 
to lead back the “condemned traitor” to the Tower, the commissioners once 
inore adjured him to have pity on himself, and offered to reopen the court 
if he w’ould reconsider his resolution More smiled, and replied only a few 
words of graceful farewell He then left the hall, and to spare him the exertkm 
of the walk he w’ls allowed to return by water. 
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At the Tower steps one of those scenes occurred which have cast so rich 
a pathos round the closing story of this illustnous man. “ When Sir Thomas/' 
writes the grandson, William Roper, ^ "was now come to the Tower wharf, 
his best beloved child, my aunt I^per, desirous to see her father, whom she 
feared she should never see in this world after, to have his last blessing, gave 
there attendance to meet him , whom as soon as she had espied she ran hastily 
unto him, and without consideration or care for herself, passing through the 
midst of the throng and guard of men, who with bills and halberts compassed 
him around, theie openly m the sight of them all embraced him, and took him 
about the neck and kissed him, not able to say any word but 'Oh, my 
father ^ oh, my father He, liking well her most natural and dear affection 
towards him, gave hvr his fatherly blessing, telling her that whatsoever 
he should suffer, though he were umocent, yet it was not without the will of 
God, and that lie knew veil enough all the secrets of her heart, counsel- 
ling hei to accommodate her will to God’s blessed pleasure, and to be patient 
for his loss 

" She was no sooner jiarled from him and had gone scarce ten steps, when 
she, not satisfied with the formei farewell, like one who had forgot herself, 
ravished with the entiie love of so worthy a father, having neither respect 
to herself nor to the press of people about him, suddenly turned back and ran 
hastily to him, and took him about the neck and divers times together kissed 
him, whereat he spoke not a word, but, carrying still his gravity, tears fell 
also from his eyes , yea, there were very few in all the troop who could refrain 
hereat from weeping, no, not the guards themselves Yet at last with a full 
heart she was sev(‘r(‘d Irorn him, at which time another of our women em- 
braced him , and my aunt’s maid Dorothy Collis did the like, of whom he said 
after, it was homely but very lovingly done " 

More's relation with Ins daughter foriiib the most beautiful feature in his 
history His letteis to hei in eaily life are of unequalled grace, and she 
w^as perhaps the only person wdiom he very deeply loved He never saw^ her 
again The tour days wdiich remained to him he spent in prayer and in severe 
bodily discipline On the night of the 5th of July, although he did not 
know the time wdiich had been fixed for liis execution, yet with an instinctive 
feeling that it w^as near, he sent her his hair shirt and w^hip, as havmg no more 
need of them, with a fiarting blessing of affection 

About nine of the clock, July 6th, he w^as brought by the lieutenant out 
of the Tower, his beard being long, which fashion he had never before used, 
hifi face pale and lean, carrying m his hands a led cross, casting his eyes often 
towards heaven He had been unpopular as a judge, and one or two persons 
in the crowd w^ere msoleiit to him , but the distance w^as short and soon over, 
as all else w^as nearly over now The scaffold had been awkwardly erected, 
and shook as he placed his foot upon the ladder "See me safe up," he said 
to Kingston "For my coming down I can shift for myself " He began to 
spef^k to the people, but the sheriff l>egged him not to proceed, and he con- 
tented himself with asking for their prayers, and desiring them to bear witness 
for him that he died in the faith of the holy Catholic church, and a faithful 
servant of God and the king He then repeated the Miserere psalm on his 
knees 

When he had ended and risen, the executioner, with an emotion which 
promised ill for the manner in wdiich his part m the trage^ would be accom- 
plished, begged his forgiveness More kissed him "Thou art to do me 
the greatest benefit that I can receive," he said "Plufck up thy spirit, 
man, and be not afraid to do thine office My neck is ^ry short. Take 
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heed, therefore, that thou strike not aw^ for saving of thine himesty.’’ lllie 
executioner offered to tie his eyes. “I will cover thorn myself,” he said; 
and binding them in a cloth which he had brought with him, he knelt and 
laid his head on the block. The fatal stroke was about to fall, when he 
signed for a moment’s delay while he moved aside his beard. " Pity that 
should be cut,” he murmured, “that has not committed treason.” With 
which strange words, the strangest perhaps uttered at such a time, the lips 
most famous through Europe for eloquence and \Msdora closed forever. 


THh ArrKKMATH OK MORK S I)L\TH 

The love of Maigaret Roper continued to dLSphiy itself in those unavailing 
tokens of te^nderness to hei father’s remains bv >\hich affection stjeks to 
perpetuate itse^lf, ineffectually, indexed, for the obj(‘cl, but effectually for the 
softening of the heart and for the exalting of the soul She procured the 
head to be taken down from London Bridge, wh(‘ie odious passions had 
struggled in pursuit of an infernal immortality by placing it. She kept it 
during hei life as a sacied relic, and was buried with this object of fondness 
111 her aims nine years after Erasmus* called her the ornament of Britain, 
and the flower of the leam(‘d matrons of England, at a time when education 
consisted only of the revived study of ancient learning This great scholar 
survived More only a few months, but composed a b(‘autiful account of his 
martyrdom, though, with liis wonted timidity, under an imaginary name 

Pei haps the death of no individual ever produced, merely on account of 
his p(Tsonal qualities, so much sorrow and horror as that of Sir Thomas 
More A geneial cry sounded over Europie The just fame of the sufferer, 
the elofjuent pen of his friend Erasmus,^ the excusable pride of the Roman 
church in so glorious a martyr, and the atrocious effrontery of the means 
used to compass his destruction, contributed to spread the utmost indigna- 
tion The more considerate portion of men began to pause at the sight of 
the first illustrious blood spilt m religious divisions already threatening part 
of the honors of w’hich they soon aftcT b(;came the occasion Giovio,^^ an 
Italian historian, compared the tyranny of Henry to that preternatural wicked- 
ness wdnch the Grecian legends had embodied under the appellation of Pha- 
laris. Cardinal Pole lashed the frenzy of his kinsman with vehement elo- 
quence, ailing the fate of the martyr in the most affecting strains of 
oratory Englishmen abroad everywhere found their country the object of 
execration Har\Ty, the resident at Venice, reported the anger of the Italians 
at the death of men of such honour and virtue “They openly speak,” he 
says, “of Cathenne being put to death, and of the princess Mary spc^ily 
following her mother ” He declares that all he hears disgusts him with public 
life, and disposes him to retire from such scenes 

Had Henry VIII died in the twentieth year of his reign, his name might 
have come down to us as that of a festive and martial prince, with much of 
the applause which is lavished on gaiety and enterprise, and of which some 
fragments, preserved in the traditions of the people, too long served to screen 
the misrule of his later years from historical justice. But the execution (rf 

‘ In the month of August Erasmus wrote to a fnend that the English were now living in 
such a state of terror that they durst not wnte to foreigners or receive letters from them. 
Id fact, in all foreign countries where civilisation had made progress, the fate of Fisher, and 
still more of that immirable wit and scholar, the author of the Utopia, excited univeml 
execration ; and theft, at least, men could speak their nunds loudly 
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More marks the moment of the transition of his government from joviality 
and parade to a species of atrocity which distinguishes it from any other 
European tyranny This singular revolution in his conduct has been ascribed 
to the death of Wolsev, which unbridled his passions and gave loose rem to his 
rage That this was not the opinion iornied by WoLsey himself of the king, 
we know from his dying words, who knew his master enough to foretell that 
he would pio\(‘ uimuinageable when his jiassions w(*re loused Had Wolsey 
lefused to concur m the divorce, he was not likely to have been better treated 
than More Had he st('j>pod into blood, he must have ’s\adcd onward, or he 
would have been struck down in his hist attempt to fly 

The total cliange ol Heniv’s conduct relates still moie to his deeds as a 
man than to his svsl('m as a king He is the only pi nice of modern times 
who carried judicial niurdei into his bed, imbiumg his hands m the blood of 
those whom he had caressed Perhajis no othei, since the emancipation of 
women from jiolygamy, j)Ut to death two wives for infidelity, divoiced an- 
other, whom he owned to be faultless, aftei twenty-four years of wedded 
friendship, and reject(‘d a fourth without iinputmg blame to hei, merely from 
an impulse of personal disgust The acts of Henry wdiich the older of time 
now recjuires to be related must have been much nioie liis own than those of 
his political counsellois 

At Rome both Fislna and Moie WTre considered as inaitvrs in tlie cause 
of the church, and as Henry had showm by many otlier iiK^asiiies that he was 
determined to keep no terms with the jiapacy, on the 30th of August Paul 
III put his hand to a bull which allowed him ninety (lavs to repent and 
appear at Rome in person, or b}’ prox}^ and in case of d(‘lault, jrionounced 
him and all his fautois aiul abettors excommumcatc'd — dc'clanul him to have 
forfeited his crow^n, and his childien by Aniu' Bolt‘yii and tluar childK^n to 
be incapable of mlKTiting it Going still further, tlu^ pope enjoined all 
Christian priests and monks wdiatsoev(»i to quit Henry’s doiiiiiiions , absolved 
his subjects from their oaths of alk'giance, and command(‘d them to take uj) 
arms against him He also dissolved all Hern vs tnnities and alliances witli 
Christian princes, piohibitc'd all Christian nations from trading with Eng- 
land, and exhort('d thc^m to make war upon him until he should cease his 
schism and reb(‘llion against the church But it was d(^e'med expedient to keep 
this thunder in resei’ve for tlie present, and so th(‘ pope suppressed the bull 
for a season It was, liowTver, known m England that the instrument had 
been drawn up, and this circumstance only exasperated the court and a 
large portion of the country Heniy was apprehensive of the power of the 
emperor, and he now^ ojiened ncegotiations with the Protestants of Germany, 
whose doctrines he had pi onounced to be damnable ^ 
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Thi s( Tunition from I'lOmo a«< cffocU'd in a \v»i\ in wlu» li su(h a 
man w is likci\ to ('ff( (til It spuing from ii puH‘l\ |v*rsomil mid r\ en 
a s(‘nsual niotiM* H(*nr> tlin'W off the autlioritv of tlw* now sirn- 
pl^ l)(‘(tius( lu AMIS tired of a Btaid and eldorh \Mft‘ and Iiad fallen 
m lo\(‘ with a \ounK i^oman Hut tlio monumt the tiling \ias 

doiif , li( justitu^d liib a( ts to himstlf in n^forminp th(‘ cliun )i a( sord- 
ini; to the id(?as of the hotter men around liim Man\ ofthocreat 
liouses of mod(‘n] England, the Russolls, the IlerbertH, the Wn- 
otlu'^hnN o^(* tluur origin to that Bpiendid court ()\er them all 
to^^or(»d th(‘ knife’s statch form, “tne maj(»fltK lord tliiit broke the 
bonds of IJoine,'’ and whose ((»ursc* through life wua aetompamed 
by the frecpient thud of the exeeutioner’H a\( The spirit of the 
Hcnaissanee of the iiew" learning;, as it was called m England, was 
not a sjMiit of libert> — S 11 Gaiu)inei{ 


IIevr^ had now obtained the great object of his ambition His suprem- 
acy in religious matters had Ix'en established by a^t of parliament, it had 
Imm admitted by the nation at large — the members of every clerical and 
monastic body had coiihimed it by their subscnptioris, and its known oppo- 
nents had atoned for their obstmacy by suffering the {>enalties of treason. 
Still the extent of his ecclesiastical pretensions remained subject to doubt 
and discussion That he meant to exclude the authority hitherto exercised 
by the pontiffs w^as sufficiently evident; but most of the clergy, while they 
acknowledged the new title assumed by the king, still mamtamed that the 
church had inherited from her founder the power of preaching, of admin- 
istenng the sacraments, and of enforcing spintual discipline by spiritual cen- 
sures — a power which, as it was not derived from, so neither could it be 
dependent on, the will of the civil magistrate Henry himself did not clearly 
explain, perhapi knew not how to explain, his own sentiments If on th!e 
one hand he willing to push his ecclesiastical prerogative to its utmost 
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limits, on the other he was checked by the contrary tendency of those prin- 
ciples which he had published and maintained in his treatise against Luther. 
In his answer to the objections proposed to him by the convocation at York, 
he clothed his meaning in ambiguous language, and carefully eluded the 
real point in discussion 

j^other question arose respecting the manner in which the supremacy 
was to be exercise(l As the king had neither law noi precedent to guide 
him, it became necessary to determine the duties which belonged to him in 
his new capacity, and to establish an additional office for the conduct of 
ecclesiastical affairs At its head was placed the man whose counsels had 
first suggested th(' attempt, aiul whose industry had brought it to a success- 
ful termination 


CROMWELL MADE VIC\R-GENERAL (1535 A D ) 

CromwelP already held the offices of chancellor of the exchequer and of 
first secretary to the king lie was, aft('r some delay, appointed “ the royal 
vicegerent, vicar-general, and principal commissary, with all the spiritual 
authority belonging to the king as head of the church, for the due adminis- 
tration of justice m all cases touching the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the 
godly reformation and redress of all enors, heresies, and abuses in the said 
church ’’ As a proof of the high estimation in which Henry held the suprem- 
acy, he allotted to his vicar the precedence of all the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and even of the great officers of the crowm In parliament Crom- 
well sat before the archbishop of Canterbury, he superseded that prelate 
in the presidency of the convocation It was with difficulty that the clergy 
suppressed their murmurs when they saw at their head a man who had never 
taken orders nor graduated in any university , but their indignation increased 
when they found that the same pre-eminence w^as claimed by any of his clerks, 
whom he might commission to attend as his deputy at their meetings 

Their degradation, how^ever, was not yet consummated It was resolved 
to probe the sincerity of their submission, and to extort from them a practical 
acknowledgment that they derived no authority from Christ, but wi'ie merely 
the occasional delegates of the crown We have on this subject a singular 
letter from Leigh and Ap Rice, tw^o of the creatures of Cromwell, to their 
master On the ground that the plenitude of ecclesiastical jurisdiction w^as 
vested in him as vicar-general, they advised that the powers of all the dig- 
nitaries of the church should bo suspended foi an indefinite period If the 
prelates claimed authority by divine light, they would then be compelled to 
produce their proofs, if they did not, they must petition the king for the 
restoration of their powers, and thus acknowledge the crowm to be the real 
fountain of spiritual jurisdiction This suggestion w^as eagerly adopted , the 
archbishop, by a circular letter, informed the other prelates that the kmg, 
intending to make a general visitation, had suspended the powders of all the 
ordinaries within the realm , and these, having submitted with due humility 
dunng a month, presented a petition to be restored to the exercise of their 
usual authority 

In consequence a commission was issued to each bishop sepaiately, au- 
thorising him, during the king's pleasure, and as the king's deputy, to do 

[* “Cromwell, after the fall of his master, Wolsey, gamed on the affections of Henry VIII 
till he acquired as great an ascendancy, and nearly as much power, as the cardinal had pos- 
sessed dunng the preceding part of the reign , and whatever office he hlppened to hold, he 
was looked up to as the mover of the entire machine of the state — BrevAsr q 
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whatever belonged to the office of a bishop beridas those things which, accord- 
ing to the sacred wntings, were oommitted to his chaige. But for this 
indulgence a most singular reason was assigned' not that the government 
of bidiops IS necessary for the church, but that the king’s vicar-general, on 
accoimt of the multiplicity of business with which he was loaded, could not 
be everywhere present, and that many inconveniences might anse if delays 
and interruptions were admitted m the exercise of his authority. 


VISITATION AND DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES (1535-1536 A D ) 

Some years had elapsed since the bishop of Pans had ventured to pre- 
dict that whenever the cardinal of York should forfeit the royal favour, the 
spoliation of the clergy would be the consequence of his disgrace That pre- 
diction was now verified The example of Germany had proved that the 
chuich might be plundered with impunity, and Cromwell had long ago prom- 
ised that the assumption of the supremacy should place the wcaltn of the 
clerical and monastic bodies at the mercy of the crovn Hence that minis- 
ter, encouraged by the success of his former counw^ls, ventured to propose 
the dissolution of the monasteries, and the motion was n^eeived with welcome 
by the king, whose thirst for mon(*y was not exceeded by his love of power, 
by the lords of the council, who already promised themselv(\s a considerable 
shaie in the spoils, and by Archbishop Cranmer The conduct of the busi- 
ness was intrusted to the superior cunning and experience of the favounte, 
who undertook to throw the mask of leligious zeal over the proceedings 

With this view a general visitation of the monasteries was enjoined by 
the head of the church , commissioners of inquiry by his lay vicar were 
selected, and to these in pairs were allotted particular districts for the exercise 
of their talents and industry The instructions which they received breathed 
a spirit of piety and reformation, and were formed on the model of those 
fornieily used in episcopal and legatine visitation, so that, to men not in- 
trusted with the secret, the object of Henry appeared, not the abolition, but 
the support and improvement of the monastic institute But the visitors 
themselves were not men of high standmg or reputation in th(‘ church They 
were clerical adventurers of very equivocal character, who had solicited the 
appointment, and had pledged themselves to effect, as far as it might be pos- 
sible, the object of that appointment, that is, the extmction of the estab- 
lishments which they should visit ^ 

In the height of summer in 1535, three learned doctors set forth upon 
excursions into various parts of England, each having m his pocket a com- 
mission from the vicegerent of the king in all his ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
within the realm ” Doctor Layton is a most amusing correspondent of the 
vicegerent, and has capital stories to tell of the prior of Maiden Bradley, in 
Wilts, about his relics, and of his less ancient realities, namely, six children, 
of whom his sons ^^be tall men waiting upon him ” The worthy commis- 
sioner sent some of the curiosities to Cromwell, such as “Mary Magdalen’s 
girdle ” Articles of more intrinsic value were in his keepmg I have crosses 
of silver and gold, some which I send you not now, because I have more 
that shall be delivered me this night by the pnor of Maiden Bradley himself.” 
The visitors anticipated that clause of the act for the Suppression, which 
gave the king '^all the ornaments, jewels, goods, and chattels” of the heads 
of the monastic houses, from the 1st of March, 1535 This was a la^ powor 
to be intrusted Kb the visitors, and they never neglected to exercise it. Thqr 
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had rougher work to perform, which Doctor Layton, at any rate, appears to 
have set about with hearty goodwill, however odious that work may seem 
to our more fastidious notions of the office of a gentleman But we have 
one painful heeling in reading them — t'ven more painful than the exposure of 
hypocrisy and licentiousness — the tone in w^hich these matters are spoken of 

Froude/ savs that “touiists, who in then day-dreams among these fair 
ruins ai(* inclined to complain of the saciilege which wasted the houses of 
prayer," may study wnth advantage the account of the “moral rum,'’ of 
w^hidi “th(* outward lieautiful luiii was but a symbol and a consequence" 
May w^e not add that the historian, who presents this account of the low 
morality of the aiKient (leigy, might have als(» givc‘ii us the tollowmig glimpse 
of the noble aims of tlu* lu'w statesiiH'n'' To rromwell the learned coni- 
missioneis wiote, in the same letti^i which desenbes the frauds of the abbot, 
these siginhcant woids “Tlieie is a monk ot th(‘ house, called Marmaduke, 
to w^hom Ml Timms left a ])Tebend in Rijion chuich, now^ abiding upon the 
same pietn^nd, th(‘ wisest monk wnlhni England ot that coat, and w(*ll leained 
— twenty years offic(‘i and uil(‘r of all that house — a WTalthv fellow, which 
wall give you six hundied inaiks to make him al)bot there, and pay you im- 
mediately after the election " 

That this mode of piofiitiating favour wais peifectly undei stood before the 
final destruction of the monastic houses wais r(\solved upon, may be inferred 
from a letter of Latimer, of all men , w’ho does not hesitate to wiite to Crom- 
well to avert the suppiession of the prioiy of (Ireat Malvern, by saying, “11 
five hundied marks to the king’s highness, wath tw’o hundred marks to voui- 
self for youi goodwill, might occasion the promotion of his intent, at least 
way for the tune of his life, he doubteth not to make his fi lends loi the same " 

Let us not in chanty beh(‘\(' that all these men WTie of lying tongu(‘s and 
evil lives Let us not imagine^ that all nuns waa'e seiisual and igrioiant The 
very commissioners themselves speak of many nunneiies as above all suspicion 9 

A bill w'as intioduced, Maich 4th, 1530, and hurried, though not without 
opposition, through the tw^o liouses,^ giving to the king and his heirs all monastic 
establishments the clear yearly value of which did not exceed two hundied 
pounds, wath the j)iopeit> belonging to them both real and peisonal, vesting 
the possession of the buildings and lands in those persons to w^hom the king 
should assign them fry letters patent It w\as calculated that bv this act 
about three hundred rmd eighty communities wTmlil be dissolved, and that 
an addition of thirty-tw’o thousand pounds wxiuld be made to the yearly revenue 
of the Clown, besides the jiresent receipt of one hundred thousand in money, 
plate, and jcwtIs This parliament, by its obsequious compliance with every 
intimation of the royal wall, had deserved, if any parliament could deserve, 
the gratitude of the king To please him it had altered the succession, had 
new-modelled the w^hole fiame of ecclesiastical government, and had multi- 
plied the prerogatives and added to the revenue of the crown Commis- 
sioners were now named to execute the last act foi the suppression of the 
smaller monasteries 

Their mstructions ordered them to proceed to each house wnthm a par- 
ticular district, to announce its dissolution to the superior and the brother- 
hood, to make an inventor}^ of the effects, to secure the convent seal and 
the title-deeds, and to dispose of the inhabitants according to certain rules 
But the statute which vested these establishments in the king left it to his 

^ Spelman tells us that it stuck long in the house of commons, and would not pa^ua till 
the king sent for tlie commons, and told them he would have the bill pbs, or take off some 
of their heads ^ 
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discretion to found them anew— a provision which, while it left a gleam of 
hope to the sufferers, drew considerable sums of money into the pockets of 
Cromwell and his deputies. The monks of each community flattered themselves 
with the expectation of escapmg from the general shipwreck, and sought 
by presents and annuities to secure the protection of the minister and the 
visitors On the other hand, the favountes, to whom Henry had already 
engaged to give or sell the larger portion of these establishments, were not 
less liberal in their offers, nor less active in their endeavours to hasten the 
dissolution 

The result of the contest vras, that more than a hundred monasteries 
obtained a respite* from immediate destruction , and of these the larger number 
were founded again by the king’s letters 
patent, though each of them paid the price 
of that favour by the surrender of a valuable 
portion of its possessions With respect io 
the suppressed houses, the superior received 
a pension for life, of the monks, those who 
had not readied the age of twenty -four 
were absolved fiom their vow’s and sent 
adrift into the W'orld without any provision, 
the others w(*ie dnided into tw'o classes 
Such as wished to continue in the profession, 
were dispersed among the larger monas- 
teries, those who did not, wwe told to 
apply to Cranmer or CromwTll, who would 
find them employments suited to their ca- 
pacities The lot of the nuns was more 
distressing Each received a single gown 
from the king, and was left to support her- 
s(*lf by her owm industry, or to seek relief 
from the charity and commiseration of 
others ^ 

If WT may form an opinion from the 
preamble of the statute of 1536, by which 
lehgious houses not above the yearly value 
of two bundled pounds were given to the 
Iving, the flamers of the act, and the par- 
liament which assented to it, intended the 
suppression of the monasteries there to 
stop. The statute proposes that the mem- 
bers of the smaller houses shall be removed 
to “divers great and solemn monasteries 
of this realm, wherein, thanks be to God, religion is right well kept and 
observed ” This w^as deliberately asserted, after the visitation had been 
proceeding for more than six months 

The statute of 1539, simply entitled “An act for dissolution of abbeys," 
swept the whole monastic system away, without assigning any reason beyond 
the flagrant untruth, that the abbots, abbesses, and other governors of the 
houses, “of their own free and voluntary minds, goodwills, and assents, with- 
out constraint, coaction, or compulsion," had since the 4th of Februaw, 
1536, ass^ed their possessions to the king, and renounced all title to the 
same We merel^^notice this final act of confiscation here, and pass on to the 
general course of eur narrative 

H W.— VOL XIX. M 
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PARLIAMENT AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

The act for the disnolution of the smaller religious houses was passed in 
March The pailiarncnt had existed for seven years, dunng vrhich it had 
assisted in some of the greatest changes of internal policy which England had 
ever witnessed It had laboured, too, as previous parliaments had laboured,, 
in devising remedies foi social evils, after the prescriptive fashion of believing 
that hws could n^gulate puces, and that industry w^as to be benefited by 
enacting how manufacturers should tan leather or dye cloth, and w^hat trades 
should be carried on in particular towns It is held to be evidence of the 
calmness wuth which the statesmen of this paihament proceeded in their great 
work of ecclesiastical reform, that they passed ‘^acts to piotect the public 
against the fiauds of moiK^y-niaking tradesmen, to provide that shoes and 
boots should be made of honest leather , that food should be sold at fair prices , 
that merchants should part with their goods at fair profits Such battles 
against “those besetting basenesses of human nature, now^ held to be so 
invincible that the influ(*nc(‘S of them are assumed as the fundamental axioms 
of economic science,” are declared by Froude / to be more glorious “ tlian even 
the English constitution or the English lituigy ” 

Without looking faither than the recoids of this parliament, we may 
venture to suggest that these victories had no iiernianent mlluence in making 
any product cheaper or better, but were the gr(\at(\st obstacles to improvement, 
and therefore prevented a wider diffusion of things convenient for man Was 
the manufactuie of cloth likely to be improved, when the use of various dyeing 
woods that were brought to Eurofie after the discoveiv of AnuTiea — “Brazil, 
and such other like subtleties” — was forbidden'^ Could the yeoman and 
the labourer obtain a better or a cheaper coat, wdien giazicis and husbandmen 
were prohibited from Aveaving, fulling, or shearing cloth in their houses'^ The 
statutes foi regulating the prices of Lind confess the uttei fiuitlessness of such 
enactments 

One more glimpse at these notable expedients “to comp(‘l all classes of 
persons to be tiue men” in sjiite of “the fundamental axioms of economic 
science ” The regulating paihament decrees that Hesh is to be sold by weight , 
that beef and poik aie to be sold at a halfpenny a pound, and mutton and 
veal at three farthings But theie are some others to be consulted m this 
matter besides the butchers What if the graziers wull not sell fat cattle to 
the butchers at a propoi tionate rate*!^ The next session an act is passed to 
compel them But one inevitabk* consequence ensues — it is not remunerative 
to the graziers to breed and fatten cattle, so in tw’o years more a scarcity 
ensues, the direct result of the legislation And then, “ the king\s highness, well 
considering the great dearth of all manner of victuals which be now, and since 
the making of the said statutes,’' suspends their operations for four years, 
and leaves graziers and butchers to settle the puces of meat “without pain, 
imprisonment, forfeiture, or penalty 

During the last thiee years Catherine wuth a small establishment had 
resided on one of the royal manors In most points she submitted without a 
murmur to the royal pleasure , but no promise, no intimidation could mduce 
her to forego the title of queen, or to acknowledge the invalidity of her mar- 
riage, or to accept the offer made to her by her nephew of a safe and honour- 
able asylum either in Spam or Flanders It was not that she sought to 
gratify her pride, or to secure her personal interests , but ijhe still cherished a 
persuasion that her daughter Mary might at some future period be called to 
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the throne, and on that account refused to stoop to any concession which 
might endan^r or weaken the right of the princess. In her retirement Ae 
was harassed with angry messages from the king : sometimes her servants 
were discharged for obeying her orders , sometimes were sworn to foUow tlie 
instructions which they should receive fiom the court Forest, her confes- 
sor, was imprisoned and condemned for high treason , the act of succession 
was passed to defeat her claim, and she Mieved that Fisher and More had 
lost their lives merely on account of then attachment to her cause 

Her bodily con*ititiition was gradualh (mfindiled by mental suffering, and 
feeling her health decliiu', she repc'ated a recjuest, whieli had often lx»en refused, 
that she might see h(‘r daiightei once at least In'fon* her death, for Mary, 
from the time of the divorce, had w^parated fiom tfie company that she 
might not imbibe the pnnciph^s of her mother But at the age of twenty she 
could not be ignorant of the iiijuii(‘s which l)oth had suffered, and her resent- 
ment w^as daily stnmgthened by th(‘ jealoa^y of a hcistile queen and the 
caprice of a d(*spotic father ^ Ileniy had the cru(‘llv to lefiise this last con- 
solation to the unfortunate Catherine, who fiom lier death-lH‘d dictated a short- 
letter to “her most deai loid, king, and liust)and She conjured him to think 
of his salvation, forgave Iiim all the wrongs which he had done her, recom- 
mended their daughter Mary to Ins j)ateinal piot<rtion, lecjue.sU'd that her 
three mauls might b(‘ i)roMded with suitable marriages, and that hei other 
servants might iee(*ive a \ ear’s wages As he p(‘rus(‘d the l(*tter, the stem 
heart of Henry was softened , he e\(‘n shed a (r^ar, and desired the ambassador 
to bear to hei a kind and eonsoling nuvssage But slio di(*d before his arrnal, 
January Sth, J5dG , and was buiied bv the king’s diiection wnth becoming pomp 
m the abbey church of P(‘tei borough The reputation which she had acquired 
on the throne did not suffer from her disgrace Her affability and meekness, 
h(‘r pietv and chanty, liad been the tlieme of universal praise, the fortitude 
with which she bore her wrongs raised her still higher in the estimation of 
the public 


A\\I nOLIAX IN DISGUAfi: 

Four months did not elapse belore Catherine was followTd to the grave by 
Anne Boleyn But their (‘iid was vita* different The divorced queen died 
peaceably in hei bed , her successful rival died by the sword of the headsman on 
the scaffold The obstinacy of Henry had secured, as long fis the divorce w^as 
in agitation, the abceiidaricy of Anne , but when that obstacle w^as removed, 
his caprice sought to throw off the shackles which he had forged for himself. 
His passion for her gradually subsided into coldness and ne*glect ^ The em- 
peror’s ambassador, Chapuys,^^ wrote to his masUT in strong terms of Anne’s 
despotic will even over the king His public humiliations at her hand must 
have rankled m his breast Besides, he had found another sweetheart — 
someone not now knowm She was not, however, the Margaret Shelton who 
supplanted her, and was later supplanted by Jane St^ymour Henry had 
tired of Anne before Catherine s death, and would have divorced her but for 
the decision of his counsellors that if he divorced Anne, he must take back 
Cathenne T^is so enraged Henry that he exclaimed his wish that Catherme 
and Mary were out of the way The death of Cathenne under fruspicious 
circumstances lollowed Chapuys does not hesitate to accuse Henry of having 

* One great cause of offence was that she persisted in nving to herself the title of pnn- 
and refused it to Ae infant Elizabeth, wnom she called nothing but sister On this 
account she was banislM from court, and confined to different houses in the country. 
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her poisoned, and Friedmann* finds this contemporary theory in many respects 
plausible. He inclines to believe that there was some truth m the later dmrge 
that Anne Boleyri fiiocured the death of Cathenne, but that Henry was 
implicated It is necessary to add that Chapuys is not accepted as gospel 
by all historians Thus he savs that Heniy^ lejoieed at the news of Catherine's 
death, and wore a white jilunio and yellow\ as did Anne Others say that the 
king wej)t 

But whethei Catherine’s death had been natuial or not, Anne soon realised 
that it did not improve liei status as she had expected She made overtures 
of reconciliation with Piincess Mary, who repulsed them with scorn She felt 
that her only hope was now in pregnancy , the birth of a son alone could 

wnn back the smile of the king o The 
indulgent lover became at last a sus- 
I)icious and unfeeling master Thus in 
the beginning of 1585 we accidentally 
discover her deeply in disgrace with him, 
and pitifully imploring the aid of the 
king of France to reconcile her with 
her husband For that purpose she 
had (miployed Contiei, a gentleman 
bidonging to the French embassy We 
have no clue to the misunderstanding, 
but it is plain from tlie graphic de- 
scription in the despatch of Gontier, 
that Anne did not always enjoy amidst 
the si)lc‘ndouis of royalty those halcyon 
days which she had anticipatc^d But 
whate\ei were her giicds at that time, 
they passcnl away and w^cTe forgotten 
She thought no nioie of becoming a 
lost w’oman, and at th(‘ death of 
Catherine made no secret of her joy * 
Out of ic'spect for the Spanish prin- 
cess, the king had ordered his servants 
to wTar mourning on the day of her 
burial, but Anne dressed herself m 
robes of yellow^ silk, and openly declared 
that she w as now^ indeed a queen, since 
shf^ had no longer a competitor In 
this, however, she was fatally deceivtnl 
Costume of the Sixteenth Century Among her maids was one named 

Jane Seymour , the daughter of a knight 
of Wiltshire, who, to equal her superior elegance of person, added a gentle 
and playful disposition, as far removed from the Spanish gravity of Catherine 
as from that levity of manner wdiich Anne had acquired m the French court ^ 

The season w^as now^ at hand when Anne w^as, m her turn, to experience 
some of the bittei pangs sIk' had inflicted on her royal mistress Her agonies 
were not the less poignant, because conscience must have told her that it was 
retributive justice wdiieh returned the poisoned chalice to her owm lips, when 
she, in like manner, found herself rivalled and supplanted by one of her female 

[* ChapuvB ^ Btates that Anne had often upbraided Henry for cS^ardice in hia mild treat- 
ment of Cathenne, and had even threatened to put Mar>' to death li^elf, if the king went to 
France and left her regent ] ^ 
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attendants. Jane must have been a person of consummate art: for she was 
on terms of great familiarity with the king before Anne entertainea the slightest 
suspicion of their proceedings Entering the room imexpeotedly one day, the 
(pieen surprised Jane, seat!^ on Henry’s knee, receiving his caresses with 
t'very appearance of complacency Struck as with a mortal blow at this 
sight, Anne gave w^ay to a transport of mingled gru^f and indignation Henry, 
dreading his consort’s agitation might prove fatal to his hopes of an heir, 
endeavoured to soothe and reassure her, saying, “ He at peace, sweetheart, ana 
all shall go well for thee ’’ But the cruel shock Anne had sustained brought 
on the pangs of premature ti avail, and after some hours of protracted agony, 
during which her life ^vas in imminent pciil, slu* brought forth a dead son, 
.January 29th 

When the king was infonncd of this misfoitiine, instead of expressing the 
.slightest symiiathy for the suffenngs of his luckl(‘s.s consort, h(‘ burst into her 
ay>artincnt and furiously uphniided her ‘'with th(‘ loss of his boy” Anne, 
w’lth more spirit tiian pru(leiic(', j)a.sRionately n‘loitc(l “ that h(‘ had no one to 
blame but himself foi this disayipointment, which had tK^en cauwHl by her 
distress of mind about that wench. Jam* Seyiuoui ” Ilcni y sull(*nly turned 
aw\ay, muttering, fus he (tint ted li(‘r ai)artmcrrt, that “she should have no more 
boys by him ” 

These scones, which occurn‘d in January, 1530, may surely be logarded 
as the first act of the loyal matrimonial tiagedv winch four months lat(*r W'os 
consummated on Towti Hill Anne slowJy rega!ru*d her health, but not 
}i(‘i slants She kiKwv the* king’s temyier too well not to be aware that her 
influ(‘nce w’as at an end forever, and that she must jirepaie to resign not only 
nor place in his afteotions, but also in his state, to the new star by w^hoyn she 
had been eclipsed When she found that she had no power to obtain the 
dismissal of hei rival from the loyal household, she became very melancholy, 
and withdrew herself from all the gaieties of the court, passing all her time 
in the most secluded spots of Greenwich Park 

It IS also related that she w^ould sit for hours in the quadrangle court of 
Greenwich Palace m silence and abstraction, or seeking a joyless pastime in 
jilaying with her little dogs and sc'ttiiig them to hght with each other The 
king had entirely withdrawm himself from her company ever since her rash 
i(‘tort to his unfeeling reproach, and now they never met in private She 
had not the consolation of hei infant daughter’s innocent smiles and endear- 
ments to beguile her lonely sorrow, for the princess Elizabeth was nursed in 
a separate establishment, and the sweet tie of maternity had been sacrificed 
to the heartless paiade of stately ceremonials She had alienated the regard 
and acquired the enmity of her uncle Norfolk Her royal sister-in-law and 
early patroness, Marv, queen of France, was no more, and Suffolk, Henry’s 
piincipal favourite, \^as one of her greatest foes.J 


QUEEN ANNE UNDER ARREST (1536 A D ) 

Unfortunately, if Henry had been unfaithful, Anne herself, by her levity 
and indiscretion, had furnished employment to the authors and retailers of 
scandal Reports injurious to her honour had been circulated at court; they 
had reached the ear of Henry, and some notice of them had been whirred 
to Anne herself The king, eager to rid himself of a woman whom ne no 
longer loved, referjed these reports to the council, and a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the charges against the queen. It consisted of the 
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lord chancellor, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, her own father, and several 
earls and judges, who reported that sufhcient proof had been discovered to 
convict her of incontinence, not only with Brereton, Norris, and Weston, of 
the privy chamber, and Sineton, the king’s musician, but even with her own 
brotnei. Lord Rochford They began with Brereton, whom they summoned 
on the Thursday before May-day and committed immediately to the Tower. 
The evammatioh of Smeton followed on the Sunday, and the next morning, 
May 1st, he was lodg(*d in the same prison 

On that da\ tlu* loid Rochfoid appeared as principal challenger in a tilting 
match at (ilr(‘(‘nwich, and was opposed by Sir Henry Norris as principal 
defendant The king and Anne were both present, and it is said that, in one 
of the intervals between the courses, the queen, through accident or design, 
dropped her handkerchief from tlie balcony, that Norris, at whose feet it fell, 
took it up and wiped his face wnth it , and that Henry instantly changed colour, 
started from his seat, and retired This tale was probably invented to explain 
what followTd; but the match was suddenly interrupted, and the king lode 
back to Whitehall with only six persons in his train, one of whom w’as 
Noms, hitheito an acknowledged favourite both with him and the queen 
On the way Henry lode with Norris apait, and earnestly solicited him to 
deserve pardon by the confc'ssion of his guilt He refused, strongly main- 
taining his innocence, and on h\^ aiiival at WestiniiLstcT was conducted to 
the Towti 

Anne had been left undei custody at Ou'enwich The next morning she 
received an order to leturn by water, but was met on the nver by the lord 
chancellor, the duke of Noilolk, and (Voniwi‘ll, who inforni(‘(l her that she had 
been charged with inhdelity to th(' king’s bed Falling on her knees, she 
prayed aloud that if she wiiv guilty, God might neviT giant hd pardon Thev 
delivered hei to Kingston, the liditenant of th(* Towci Hoi brother Rochford 
had already been sent theie, Weston and Smeton followed, and preparations 
were made to bung all the prisoners to immediate trial ^ From th(' moment 
of her confinement at Grecmwich Aniu* had loieseen her fate, and abandoiK'd 
herself to despaii Her atlliction seemed to produce occasional abeiiations 
of intellect Sometimes she would sit absoilx'd in melancholy and drow^iied 
in tears, and then suddenly assume an an of unnatural gaudy and indulge in 
immodeiate biiists of laughtei To those who wMitcal on hei she said that she 
should be a saint in heavcai , that no lain would fall on the earth till she w^ere 
deliveied fiom piison, and that the most grievous calamities w'ould oppiess 
the nation in punishment of hei death But at times her mind w^as more 
composed, and then she gave her attention to devotional exercises, and for 
that purpose requested that a conseciated host might be placed in hei closet 

The apartment allotted for hei prison w^as the same in wdiich she had slept 
on the night liefore hei coronation She immediately lecollected it, saying 
that it was too good foi her , then falling on her knees, exclaimed, “ Jesus, have 
mercy on me^” This exclamation w^as succeeded by a flood of tears, and 
that by a fit of laughtei To Kingston, the lieutenant ot the Tow^r, she 
protested “ I am as clear from the company of man, as for sin, as I am clear 
from you. I am told that I shall be accused by three men , and I can say no 
more but nay, though vou should open my body Soon afterwards she 

‘ Rochford, Weston, and Norns had stood hiffh in the Ling’s favour The first two often 
played with him for large sums at shovel-board, dice, and otlier games, and also with the lady 
Anne Noms was the only person whom he allowed to follow^ him into his bed-chamber 
Smeton, though of mean origin, was in high fa\our with Henry H^is mentioned innumer- 
able times in the Pnv> Purse Expenses ' 
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exclaimed in ^reat anguish; "0 Norris, hast thou accused me? Thou art in 
the Tower with me; and thou and I shall die toother. And thou, Mark 
(Smeton), thou art here too. Mr. Kmgston '' (turning to the lieutenant), " I 
si^U die without justice.’’ He assured her that, if she were the poorest subject 
in the realm, she would still have justice, to which she replira with a loud 
burst of laughter 

Under the mild admmistration of justice at the present day, the accused is 
never required to condemn himself, but in former times every artiface was 
employed to draw matter of proof from the mouth of the prisoner by promises 
and threats, by private examinations m the presc^ice of commissioners, and 
ensnaring questions put by the warders and attendants Whatever was done 
or uttered within the \valls of the Tower was carefully recorded, and trans- 
mitted to the council Of the five male prisoners, four [lersisted in mamtaining 
their innocence befoie the council Smeton, on his first examination, would 
admit only some suspicious circumstances, hut on the second he made a full 
disclosure of guilt, and e\en Norris, yielding to the strong solicitation of Sir 
William Fitzwilham, followed his example Anne had been interrogated at 
(ireenwich With her answers we are not acciuainted , but she afterwards 
complained of the conduct of her uncle Norfolk, who, while she w^aa speakmg, 
shook his head and said, '‘Tut, tut” At times she was cheerful, laughed 
heartily, and ate her m(*als with a good appetite * 

Fiom particulars extracted from the letters of the lieutenant, it is indeed 
plain that hei conduct had Ix'eii imprudent , that she had descended from 
her high station to make companions of her men-semints , and that she had 
(*ven been so W’eak as to listen to their declarations of lov(‘ But whether she 
lested hen', or abandoned herself to the impulse of licentious desire, is a ques- 
tion w’hich piobablv can never Ix' determined The records of her trial and 
conviction have mostly perished, jx'ihaps by the hands of those w^ho respected 
her memory, and oui judgment is held in Busfionse betwwn the contraoictory 
and unauthenticatod statements of her friends and enemies By some we 
are told that the fiist disclosure w^as made by a female in her service, who, 
lieing detc'cted m an unlawful amour, sought to excuse herself by alleging the 
f'xample of her mistress , by others, that the suspicion of the king w^as awakened 
by the jealousy of Lady Rochford,^ wdiose husband had been discovered either 
lying on, or leaning over, the Ix^d of his sister 

But that which wrought conviction in the royal mind was a deposition 
made upon oath by th( lady Wingfield on her death-bed , of which the first 
lines only remain, the remainder having been accidentally or designedly de- 
stroyed This, however, w'lth the depositions of the other witnesses, was 
embodied in the bill of indictment and submitted to the grand juries of Kent 
and Middlesex, because the crimes laid to the charge of the prisoners w^ere 
alleged to have been committed in both counties The four commoners were 
arraigned m the court of King's Bench Smeton pleaded guilty, Noms 
lecalled his previous confession, all were convicted. May 12th, and received 
sentence of death 

^ W e ha\ e not noticed Anne’s letter to the king, supposed to be written by her in the 
1 ower, because there is no reason for believing it authentic It is said to have been found 
among Cromweirs papers, but bears no resemblance to the queen’s genuine letters in language 
or spelling, or wntmg or signature 

P ‘‘Lady Rochford outraged all decenev by appearing as a witness against her husband 
Miss Stricklands She herself penshefl for her ^are in the amours of a later wife of Henry ] 

* The records of these tnals nave perished , but if the reader consider with what nrompti- 
tude and on what sheht presumptions (see the subsequent tnals of Dereham and Culpe]^) 
juries m this reign wire aecustomed to return verdicts for the crown, he will bentate to con- 
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ANNE TRIED AND CONDEMNED 

But the case of the queen was without precedent in English history and 
it was deterriiiried to arraign her before a commission of lords similar to that 
which had condemned the late duke of Buckmgham The duke of Norfolk 
jwas appointed high stewaid, with twenty-six peers as assessors, and opened 
"the court in the hall of the Towei To the bar of this tribunal the unhappy 
queen was led, May 15th, by the constable and lieutenant, and was followed by 
her female attendants The indulgence of a chair was granted to her dignity 
or weakness The indictment stated that, inflamed with pride and carnal 
desires of the body, she had confederated with her brother, Lord Rochford, 
and with Norris, Brereton, Weston, and Smeton, to perpetrate divers abom- 
inable treasons , that she had permitted each of the five to he with her several 
times , that she had said that the king did not possess her heart , and had told 
each of them in private that she loved him better than any other man, to the 
slander of the issue begotten between her and the king , and that she had, m 
union with hei confederates, imagined and devised several plots for the 
destruction of the king’s life 

According to her fiumds, she rejielled each chaige with so much modesty 
and temper, such persuasive eloquence and convincing argument, that every 
spectator anticipated a vcidict of acquittal, but the loids, satisfied perhaps 
with the legal proofs furnished by the confession of Smeton and the conviction 
of the other prisoners, pronounced her guilty on their honour, and the lord 
high steward, whose (‘yes streamed with t(‘ars whilst he pc^rformed the un- 
wrfcome office, conderniK'd her to be burned or beheaded at the king’s pleasure 
Anne, according to the testimony or the fiction of a foieign poet, instantly 
burst into the iollowing e'xclamation ‘'OFathc'i’ 0 Cremator ^ thou knowest 
I do not deserve tins death ” Then addressing herself to the court ^‘My 
lords, 1 do not arraign youi judgmemt You may have sufficient reason for 
your suspicions, but I have always b(‘en a true and faithful wife to the king ” ^ 
As soon as she was removed, her brothei occupied her place, was convicted on 
the same evidence, and condemnc'd to lose his head and to be quartered as a 
traitor. 


CRANMER DIVORCES ANNE (1536 A D ) 

By the result of this tiial the life of Anne was forfeited to the law, but 
the vengeance of Henry had prepaied for her an additional punishment m the 
degradation of herself and her daughtei On the day after the arrest of the 

demn these unfortunate men on the sole pjound of their ha\ ing been convicted The case of 
8meton was mdeed differtmt He confefwed the adulter\ , but we know not by what arta 
of the commissioners, under what mflucnie of hope or terror, that confession was obtained 
from hup It should be remembered that the rack was then in use for pnsoiiers of Smeton’s 
rank in life 

* It IB extraordinary^ that we have no credible account of the beha\ lour of this unfortunate 
queen on her tnal There ran be no doubt that she would maintain her innocence, and there- 
fore we have admitted into the text that exclamation which is generally attributed to her It 
comes to us, however, on very questionable authority, that of Meteren,* the histonan of the 
Netherlands, who says that he transcribed it from some verses in the Plattdeutsch lan^age. 
by Crispm.lord of Milhervo, a Dutch gentleman present at the tnal, so that Burnet < himmli 
has some doubt of its truth "'1 leave it thus,*’ says he, “without any other reflection upon it 
but that it seems all over credible ’* 

> It IS supposed that the charge of conspiracy against the king’s lift was introduced into 
the indictment merely for form, yet the lord chancellor takes it as'proved m bis speedi 
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accused, he had ordered Cramner to repair to the aiehiepisoOtMtl p^ace at 
Liuubetn, but with an express injunction that he should not venture into tte 
royal presence That such a message at such a time should excite alarm in 
the breast of the archbishop, will not create surprise ; and the next morning 
he composed a most eloauent and ingenious epistle to the kin^. 

But Henry had no other object than to intimidate, and by intimidating to 
render him more ductile to the royal pleasure. He was sununoned to meet 
(iertam commissioners m the Star Chamber, who laid before him the proofs 
of the queen’s offence, and acquainted him with the duty which w'as expected 
from him He had lormerly dissolved the marriage lx?twi'en Henry and 
(Catherine; he was now^ required to dissolve that bf*twoen Henr}^ and Anne. 

It must have been a most unwelcome and painful tiisk H(‘ had examined 
that marriage judicially, had pronounced it good and valid, and had con- 
firmed it by his authority as metropolitan and judge But to hesitate would 
liave cost him his head He acceded to the pioposal with all the zeal of a 
proselyte; and, adopting as his own the objections to its \ali(lity with W'hich 
he had been furnished, sent copies of them to both the king and queen, “for 
the salvation of their souls, and the due effect of law, with a summons to 
each to appear in his court, and to show cause w’hy a senttnee of divorce 
should not be pionounced Nevei, peihaps, was there a more solemn mockery 
of the forms of justice than m the pretended trial of this extraordinary caus(* 
May 17th, tw’o davs aft(T the condemnation of the queen by the peers, Oranmer, 
“having previously iinoked th(‘ name of Chrust, and having God alone before 
his eyes,” pronoun eed dchnitely that the marriage foniKTly contracted, 
solemnised, and consummated b(‘tween Henry and Anne Boleyn W’as, ancl 
ahvays had be(‘n, null and void^ The whole proc(‘ss was afterwards laid 
before the memlxas of the convocation and the houses of parliament By 
both the divorce was approved and confirmed To IClizabeth, the infant 
daught(T of Anno, the necessary consequence wius, that shc', like her sister, 
the daughter of Catherine, was reputed illegitimate 

Burnet,^ unacquainted w’lth tins mstrumeiit, w^hich, he asserts, was burned, 
informs us that the divorce w^as pronounced in const^quence of an alleged 
precontract of marriage between Anne and Percy, afterw^ards earl of North- 
umberland, that the latter had twuce solemnly denied the existence of such 
contract on the sacrament, but that Anne, through hope of favour, was 
induced to confess it That Percy denied it, is certain from his letter of the 
13th of May, that Anne confessed it, is the mere assertion of the historian, 
sufiported by no authority It ls most singular that the real nature of the 
t)bjection on which the divorce w^as foundecl is not mentioned in the decree 
itself, nor in the acts of the convocation, nor in the act of parliament, though 
it w^as certainly communicated both to the convocation and the parliament. 

U> the t^o houses of parliament in presenee of Henry He reminds tJicm twice of the 
danger to which the kiiif; had been exposed, dunng his late marriage, from the plots laid for his 
life bv Anne and her accomplices 

^ Several questions rose out of this judpnent 1 If it were good in law, Anne had never 
been married to the king She could not, therefore, have been guilty of adultery, and conBa- 
quentl> ouclit not to be put to death for that cnnie 2 If the same judgment were good, the 
act of settlement became null, because it was based on the supposition of a valid marriage, 
and all the treasons created b> that act were at once done away 3 If the actuf settleirient were 
still m force, the judgment itself, inasmuch as it ** slandered and imputed the mamage," waa 
an act of treason Put Anne denved no benefit from these doubts She was executed, and the 
next parliament put an end to all controversy on the subject by enacting that offences maide 
treason by the act should be so deemed if committed l^fore the 8th of June, but that the 
king’s loving subjects concerned in the prosecution of the aueen m the arclibiahop'e court, or 
before the lords, aho^d have a full paraon for all treasons by them m such prosecution oom- 
mitted. * 
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The king had formerly cohabited with Mary, the sister of Anne Boleyn; 
which cohabitation, accordmg to the canon law, opposed the same impediment 
to his marriage with Anne as had before existed to his mamage with Catherme. 
On this account he had procured a dispensation from Pope Clement; but that 
dispensation, according to the doctrine which prevailed after his separation 
from the communion of Rome, was of no force ; and hence we are inclmed to 
believe that the real ground of the divorce pronounced by Cranmer was- 
Henryks previous cohabitation with Mary Boleyn, that this was admitted on 
both sides, and that in consequence the marriage with Anne, the sister of 
Mary, was judged invalid 


EXECUTION or ANNE AND HER P \RAMOURS (1536 AD) 

On the day on ^hicli Ciaiiiner pronounced judgment the companions of 
the queen witc l(*d to execution Smeton was hanged, the other foui, on 
account of their superior rank, wvre beheaded Tlu^ last w'ords of Smeton, 
though susceptible of a diffeienl meaning, weie taken by his hearers for a 
confession of guilt “Masters,” said he, “I jiiay you all, pray for me, for 1 
have deserved the d(‘ath ” Norris w^as obstinately silent , Rochford exhorted 
the spectators to live accoiding to the gospel, Weston lamented his past folly 
in purposing to give his youth to sin and his old age to repentance , Brereton, 
who, says an eye-wutness, w’as innocent if any of them were, used these enig- 
matical woids, “I have deseived to die, if it wttc a thousand deaths; but 
the cause wherefore I die, judge ye not If ye judge, judge the best 

It may be observed that in none of these (k'claiations, not even in that of 
Smeton, is there any express admission, or express denial, of the ciime for 
which these unfortunate men suffeied If thev ven^ giiiltv, is it not strange 
that not one out of five w^ould acknowledge If tlicT wwe not, is it 
not still 11101 e strange that not one of them should pioclairn his innocence, 
if not for his own sake, at least for the sake of that guiltless woman w^ho was 
still alive, but destined to suffer for the same cause in a kwv days‘^ The best 
solution IS to suppose tliat no poison w^as allow'ed to speak at his execution 
without a solemn promise to say nothing in disparagement of the judgment 
under w’hich he sufFered We know^ that, if the king brought a man to trial, 
it was thought m^cessary for the king’s honour tliat he should be convicted , 
probably, when he suffered, it was thought equally for the king’s honour that 
he shoukl not deny the justicx' of his punishment 

To Anne herself tw'o days nioie WTre allotted, wdiich she spent for the most 
part in the company of her confessor On the evening before her death, 
falling on her knees before the wnfe of the lieutenant, she asked her for a last 
favour , which w^as, that Lady Kingston would throw" herself in like manner 
at the feet of the lady Mary, and w"ould in Anne’s name beseech her to forgive 
the many w-rongs w"hich the pride of a thoughtless, unfortunate w"oman had 
brought upon her We learn from Kingston himself that she displayed an 
air of greater cheerfulness than he had ever w"itnessed in any person in similar 
circumstances, that she had required him to be present w-hen she should 
receive “the good lord,” to thc^ intent that he might hear her declare her 
innocence, and that he had no doubt she W’ould at her execution proclaim 
herself “a good woman for all but the king If, however, such were her 
mtention, she afterw^ards receded from it ^ 

Soon after we find an order issued for the expulsion of strangers from the 
Tower; a small fact, but characteristic of tyranny, whicli dreads pity as a 
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natural enemy. In spite of this exclusion of those who might oommiBerate 
the fate of the victim, the reports of the lieutenant to his master Cromwell 
throw some light on the last morning of her life. When he came to her, iJter 
repeating her solemn protestations oi Innocence, she said to him, “ ‘ Mr. IQng* 
ston, I hear that I am not to die before noon, and I am very sorry for it, for I 
thought to be dead and past my pain ’ I told her it should be no pain. She 
answered, ‘ I heard say, that the executioner of Calais who was brought over 
IS more expert than any in England that is very good, I have a little neck,’ 
putting her hand about it and laughing heartily” — a transient and playful 
recurieiice to the delicacy of her form, which places m a stronger light the 
blackness of the man \^ho had ofU'ii caressed and now commanded that it 
should be mangled “1 have Hoen men,” savs Kingston, “and also women, 
executed, and they ha\(‘ 
lK‘eii in gn\at soi lowing 
Tins lady has much jox 
and ])leasurc in diath 
On the morning of May 
dih, the duk<‘s of SiifTolk 
and Richmond, the loid 
niayoi and aldermen, with 
a deputation of citizc'ii'^ 
fioin each company, as- 
S(‘nil)led by on lei of (h(‘ 
king on the gieeii within 
the Tower About noon 
the gate opened, and 
Anne was led to the 
scaffold, diessed in a lohe 
of black (lainask, and at- 
tended by her foui maids 
With the permission of 
the lieutenant, she thus 
addiessed the sp(*ctators 
“Good Christian {:K‘Ople, 

I am not come here to 
excuse or justify myself, forasmuch as I know full well that aught which I 
could say in my defeiKe doth not ap[>ertain to you, and that I could derive 
no hope of life for the same I come here only to die, and thus to yield myself 
liumtJy to the m\\ of my loid the king And if in life I did ever offend the 
king’s grace, surely with my death do I now atone for the same I blame not 
111} judges, nor any other manner of person, nor anything save the cruel law 
of the land by which I die But be this, and be my faults as they may, I 
beseech you all, good friends, to pray for the life of the king, my sovereign 
lord and yours, wdio is one of the best prmces on the face of tlie earth, and 
who has always treated me so w^ell that better cannot be; w^herefore I submit 
to death with a good w^ill, humbly asking pardon of all the world ” 

She then took her coifs from her head, and covered her hair with a linen 
cap, saying to her maids, “I cannot reward you for your service, but pray 
you to take comfort for my loss Howbeit, forget me not Be faithful to 
the king’s grace, and to her whom with happier fortune you may have for 
your queen and mistressw Value your honour before your lives; and in you^ 
prayers to the Lord Jesus, forget not to pray for my soul ” She now ki^t 
dowm , one of fter attendants tied a bandage over her eyes, and, as ^ 
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exclaimed, '^0 Lord God, have mercy upon my soul I the executioner, with 
one blow of his sword, severed her head from the body Her remains, covered 
with a sheet, were placed by her maids m an elm chest brought from the 
armoury, and immediately afterwards buried within the chapel of the Tower. 
Thus fell this unfortunate queen within four months after the death of Cathe- 
nne To have expressed a doubt of her guilt during the reign of Henry, or of 
her innocence during that of Elizabeth, w^ould have been deemed a proof of 
disaffection The question soon became one of religious feeling rather than 
of historical disquisition Though she had departed no further than her 
husband from the ancient doctrine, yet, as her marriage with Henry led to the 
separation fiom the communion of Rome, the Catholic writers w(‘re eager to 
condemn, tlie Piotestant to exculpate her memory 

In the absence of those documents which alone could enable us to decide 
with truth, WT will only obseive that the king must have been impelled by 
some most powM'rful motive to exeicise against hei such extraordiiiaiy, and, 
in one supposition, such superfluous ngour Had his object been (we are 
sometimes told that it W’as) to place Jane Seymour by his side on the throne, 
the divorce of Anne without her execution, or the execution without the 
divorce, would have effected his purpose But he seems to have pursued her 
with insatiable hatred Not content with taking her life, he made her feel m 
every way in which a wnfe and a mother could feel He stamped on her 
character the infamy of adultery and incest , he deprived her of the name 
and the right of wnfe and (jueen , and he even l^astaidised her daughtei, though 
he acknowledged that daughtei to be his owm If, then, he wei(‘ not assured 
of her guilt, he must have discovered in her conduct some most heinous cause 
of provocation, wduch he never disclosed As if he sought to display his con- 
tempt for the memory of Anne, he dressed himselt in wdnte on the day of her 
execution, and w^as mairied to Jane Seymour the next inoinmg 


W \S ANNE nOLEYN GUILTY 

The innocence of the queen has becm the subji'ct of endless argument 
It seems to have been accepted by the public at the time that she w’as a bad 
woman, but that hiT trial w^as tyrannous and her guilt badly proved At the 
priod of her daughter lOlizabeth s accession the belief m Anne’s innocence 
began to spread, though Elizabeth, who n'sembled her mothei in so many 
ways, particulaily m her hardness and her passion for male admiration, was 
little interested in beautifying her mother’s fame 

The proceedings of the court were destroyed — m itself a suspicious cir- 
cumstance — and this has given a foundation for most eloquent defences of 
Anne's good fame But there have been lecent discoveries of various docu- 
ments of collateral value, the letters of Chailes V’s ambassador Chapuys^ 
have been studied, and much light has been throwm on the subject by a man- 
uscript found in 1873 at Madiid On further search eleven manuscript copies 
of it were found This work, called a Chronica del Rey Enrico Otavo de Ingla- 
terraj^ was published by the Academy of History of Madrid, and has been 
translated by M A S Hume into English 

The author is unknown Hume judges from internal evidence that he 
%ould not have been a diplomat, courtier, a lawyer, or priest, but was prob- 
*^bly a resident merchant or interpreter, or a mercenary Spanish soldier 
He IS of strong Catholic sympathies, as some of his chapter 'headings diow, 
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6, g . . '^How the cardinal was the cause of all the evil and daniam that exist 
in England/' ^^How the blessed queen Catherine died/’ How Anne Boleyn 
committed adultery, and how it was found out.” 

While the author evidently writes mainly from hearsay and m many . 
details contradicts known facts, there is no doubt that he reflects the common 
opmion of London His account of Mark rimeton’s intrigue w'lth the queen 
and its discovery is so detailed and plausible lus to checK one’s enthusiasm 
for Anne’s innocence He tells also the ehaiges against the other men, and 
the activity of “the old woman” who scTved as go-between Hume says, 
“Her dying confession, of w’hieh a part only now leiiiains, has always lx*en 
considered the strongest proof of Anne’s guilt ” The Spaniard says that this 
lady Wingfaeld aft^c^r her confession w’as ordered to be burned that night in 
(he Towel Of this there is no record, though the S})aniar(l sajs that Anne 
w^as made to w^atch the burning, and exclaimed, “I wish they would burn me 
with her ” 

The Spaniaid vividly describes the tortuie of Mark, aiound whose head 
was placed a knotted lopo wdiich was twihted w'lth a cudgel till Mark “con- 
fessed all, and told everything as we have lelated it, and how' it came to 
pass ” It IS stated that Mark reaffirmed his guilt on th(‘ w'ay to death, while 
Non is and Hieietoii piactically admitted guilt, though Anne’s brother 
aidcntly dc'iiied the incredible charge against him The' S[)ariiar(l quotes Anne 
as going gaily to the block, and as saying, “1 sa\ to \ou all that everything 
they have accused me of i^ false, and the principal r(‘itson I am to die is Jane 
Seymour, as I was the cause of the ill that befell my misti(‘ss ” 

That Anne should have maintained her iimoceiice is not proof of it, as 
numbeiless criminals of indubitably established guilt have done this with 
tlie utmost fervour It must also be remembered that the absolute proof of 
adultery is generally impossible, and the law e\en of to-day reciuires only a 
reasonable* certainty of its commission None the less it is only fan to say 
that Anne’s trial, Henry’s record, and the supmeness of his retainers could 
well have compassed the destruction of a characU^ far morn unsullied than 
lliat of Anne And it is only fair to quote some of the eminent authorities 
m her favour 

Among these is David Hume ^ Even more ardent is Hallam,P who is 
veiy indignant at Lmgard’s<^ disbelief, and exclaims “Among the victims of 
this monarch’s feiocity, as w^e bestow' most of our admiration on Sir Thomas 
More, so w^e reserve our greaU‘st pity for Anne Boleyn Few^ very few, 
have in any age hesitated to admit her innocence Buinet^ has taken much 
pains wnlh the subject, and set her innocence m a ver>' clear light see also 
Sliypo 9 I regret very much to be compc*lleil to add the name of Sharon 
Turner to those who have countenanced the supposition of Anne Boleyn’s 
guilt But Turner has gone upon the strange principle of exalting the tyrant’s 
reputation at the expense of every one of his victims, to wdiatever party they 
may have belonged Odit damnatos Perhaps he is the first, and will be the 
last, who has defended the attainder of Sir Thomas More Nothing m this 
detestable reign is worse than her trial ” 

Von Raumer n says “ The doubts expressed by Lmgard respecting Anne’s 
innocence have not convinced me I say with Bishop Godwin,** without 
casting too much doubt on the credibility of public documents, even a reso- 
lution of the parliament against her would not convince me Soame^^ judges 
in the same manner, saying, * Accordmg to the best decision which impartiaH^ 
postenty can come to, Anne’s death is as scandalous a legal murder as eveis 
disgrac^ a Chriltian country ’ ” 
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Mtfis Strickland; is an ardent believer m Anne’s innocence, and quotes 
Lord Bacon ^ as authority ‘'That great historian. Lord Bacon, assures us 
that Queen Anne protested her innocence with undaunted^reatness of mind 
at the time of her death He tells us ‘that by a messenger, faithful and 
generous as she supposed, who was one of the kmg’s privy chamber, she, 
just before she went to execution, sent this message to the king “ Commend me 
to his majesty, and tell him h(‘ hath been ever constant in his career of ad- 
vancing me , from a jinvate gentlewoman he made me a marchioness, from 
a marchioness a ciueen, and now he hath left no highei degree of honour, 
he gives my innoeeney thc‘ crown of martyrdom " But the messenger durst 
not cairy this to the king, then absorbed in a new passion, ye*t tradition has 
truly transmitted it to posterity ’ Loid Bacon’s account of these celebrated 
words of Anne J3ol(‘yn is well worthy the attention of the reader, considering 
how intimately connected his grandlather, Sir Anthony Cooke, was with the 
court of England, being tutor to Edw^aid VI, his aunt was Lady Cecil, and 
his mother Lady Bacon, both in the service of Queen Mary, he therefore 
knew when they were uttered, as all these persons must have heaid these 
facts from witness ” 

Macfarlane® and Keighlley^' fnmly bc'lieved m her innocence One of the 
most eloquent defences is that of Sii James Mackintosh He relies laigely 
on Wyatt, the English poet, a formei lover of Anne’s, one wdio baiely 
escaped execution wnth her other favouiites, and who later WTote an account 
of the trial Among other arguments Mackintosh advances the follow^ing “ 
Is there any example m histoiy ot so much satisfaction, and so much 
calmness in any dying person who is ascertained to have been guilty of acts 
owned by them to be gieat offence's, and perseveringly deni(*d to have been 
perpetrated by them? Anne was rc'quired to come to the hai, wdiere sh(‘ 
appeared immediately without an adviser, and attended only by the ignorant 
and tioacheious wxiiiK'n of }i(‘i household ‘It w^as everywhere muttered 
abroail that the (jueen in hei defence had cleaied heiself in a most noble 
speech,’ says Wyatt All w liters wJio lived near the time conhrrn this 
account of her defence ‘Foi the evidence,’ says Wyatt, ‘as I never could 
hear of any, small I Ix'lieve it w'as The aeeuseis must have doubted whethei 
their proofs w^ould piove then reproofs, wdien they durst not bring thc'm to 
the proof of the light m an open place ’ ” 

The infliction of death upon a wife for inhdelity might be a consistent part 
of the criminal code of Judea, w^hich permittc'd polygamy on account of the 
barbarous manners of the Jc'wish people, and, by consequence, allowed all 
females to remain in a state of slaveiy and perpetual imprisonment Henry 
alone, it may be hoped, w’as capable of commanding his slaves to murder, on 
the scaffold, her whom he had lately cherished and adoied, for whom he 
had braved the opinion of Euiope, and m maintenance of whose honour he 
had spilled the purest blood of England, after vshe had produced one child 
which could lisp his name with tenderness, and when she w^as recovering 
from the languor and paleness of the unrequiUd pangs of a more fruitless 
childbirth The last circumstance, which would have melted most of human 
form, is said to have peculiarly heightened his aversion Such a deed is 
hardly capable of being aggravated by the consideration that, if she was 
seduced before marriage, it w^as he who had corrupted her, and that if she 
was unfaithful at last, the edge of the sword that smote her was sharpened 
by his impatience to make her bed empty for another. In a w^ord, it may be 
truly said that Henry, as if he had intended to levy w^ar against every sort of 
natural virtue, proclaimed, by the executions of More and Of Anne, that he 
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henceforward bade defiance to compassion, affection, and veneration. A 
man without a good quality would p^haps be in the condition of a monster 
in the physical world, where distortion and deformity m every organ seem to 
be incompatible with life But in these two direful deeds Henry perhaps 
approached as nearly to the ideal standard of perfect wickedness as our moral 
nature will allow 

S R. Gardiner, like Guizot,^ is unwilling to commit himself to a positive 
opinion on Anne’s innocence Gardiner says that she was tried “on ehai^ 
so monstrous as to be hardly credible Hei unpardonable crime was probably 
that her only living child was a daughtcT, not a son Of those who incline 
to believe Anne guilty may te mentioned Lmgard,<^ Sharon Tunier/ P^reeman,!/ 
Kirkup, « Froude,/ and P’riedmann » Von Ranke \\a\Trs between the 
belief in the charg(‘s imd the bilief m the lK‘autiful but apocn'iihal letter which 
.\iine is said to hav(» written protesting her innoei^nce, though this letter is 
admittedly not in her hand and is generally counted sjiunous Friedmann* 
ieels that th(‘ charg(\s as made an* incredible, in their entindy, and that the 
jury was packed, but that there must have been some guilt, and that further- 
more there must have been some extraordinary and unpublished reason for 
putting Anne to death He has made full um* of the Spanish chronicle and the 
letters of Chapuys^^ at Vienna, and thinks that iK'fore an oidinary tribunal 
Vnrie would hardly have been convicted H(* notes that the accus(‘d men 
neither afhmied nor denied their guilt, but hnds reason (*nough for this 
in the custom of threatening the families of the condemned with cruelty if 
indiscreet words wcie uttcTed on the way to execution 

Anne both before and afU*r recei\ing commumon “declared on the salva- 
tion of h(*r soul that she had never bcH'ii unfaithful to the king PViedmann 
notes the hysterical condition of her last hours, and quotes Vhapuys’ statement 
that she laughingly said that th(*y would hereaftei call her “ (^ueen Lackhead ” 
Friedmann belu'ves that Chapuys’ lettc'rs show^ the true motive for putting 
Anne out of the way, as she alone stood in the path of a reconciliation with 
('ath(‘rine\s nephew, the enqieror This being the reason of staU*, the plausible 
enough charge of adultery was devised as the public excuse Many histonans, 
we sec, believed Anne to have deserved divorce, but it has remained for Froude / 
not only to argue that she w^as guilty, but to justify Henry’s murder of the 
woman in whose name he had upset all Europe For this justification. Knight,!^ 
who seems to believe* in Anne’s innocence, takes him bitteily to task ^ 


ckarlf:s knight’s estimate of “state necessity ” 

There is a beautiful passage in the Mernoir oj Amie Boleyn, by George 
Wyatt, written at the close of the sixteenth century, but unpublished till our 
own times, m which, speakmg of the February of 1536, he says of the queen 
“Being thus a woman full of sorrow, it w^as reported that the king came to 
her, and bewailing and complaining unto lier of the loss of his boy, some words 
were heard break out of the inward feeling of her heart’s dolours, laying the 
fault upon unkindness ” He adds “Wise men m those days jud^d that her 
virtues were here her defaults , and that if her too much love could as well as 
the other queen have borne with his defect of love, she might have fallen 
into less danger ” 

There is nothing which the drama could add to move terror and pity, 
when the curtain^hould drop upon the closmg scene of this tragedy But 
history has one faet to add, still more awful. It is the one fact which shows 
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US how^more terrible is the condition of a man utterly heartless and shameless, 
who, having moved all the instruments of so-called justice to accomplish the 
death of the wife of his most ardent devotion— and having m this accomplish- 
'^ment also procured her child to be held illegitimate, as he had willed as to the 
child of a former wife— at length is joyous and triumphant. Queen Anne 
was beheaded on the 19th of May On the 20th, as we have seen, Henry was 
married to Jane Seymour The council exhorted him, we are told, to marry 
immediately, for a state necessity Nature cries out against the outrage upon 
all the decencies of life, but the political philosopher Froude/ says, “He 
looked upon matrimony as an indifferent official act which his duty required 
at the moment ” We can find no reasonable cause to doubt that, from the 
first step to the last, the charge was got up, the indictments prepared, the 
juries selected, the peers upon the tiial nominated, the marriage with Jane 
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Seymour settled, and last, but not least significant fact, a new parliament 
called, for the sole purpose of making a new law of succession, before the can- 
non of the Tow(*r had announced that Anne had perished 

The recent historian of this peiiod, as we venture to think, has carried 
his admiration of the self-asserting force of character in Henry VIII to an 
extent which blinds him to the hideousness of the acts m which that force 
is too often exhibited Froude has given us this alternative — to receive his 
history, in its endeavours to prove a “human being sinful ^\hom the world 
has ruled to be innocent,'’ as “ a reassertion of the truth, or the shame of noble 
names which have not deserved it at our hands " We are told that “if the 
Catholics could have fastened the stain of murder on the king and the states- 
men of England, they would have struck the faith of the establishment a 
harder blow than by a poor tale of scandal against a weak, erring, suffering 
woman,” and that “the Protestants, m mistaken generosity, have courted 
an infamy for the names of those to whom they owe their bcmg, which, stainmg 
the fountain, must stain forever the stream w^hich flows from it ” 

Are we forever to read history under the fear that if we trust to the ever- 
lasting principles of justice— to our hatred of oppression^-to our contempt 
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for sycophancy and worldly nundedness — ^we may be ^'staining the fountain*' 
whicn we regard as a well of life? Is there no finner resting-plaoe for true 
thought than is to be found m the debatable ground between Catholics and 
Protestants ? Is there no common platform of historical evidence upon which 
both can meet to examme such questions honestly and temperately ? What, 
in truth, have the personal motives v> hich led to the rejection of papal suprem- 
acy — what the seizure of fiist^fruits and tenths by the crown — what the 
avarice that prompted the destruction of the monasteries — what the buminj^ 
for heresy — what the “ six articles” of 1539, by which all men v ere to be “ regi- 
mented’’ into belief — what ha\e these to clo with the Protestant “fountain,” 
or the “stream which flows from it Still less ought the verflict of him who 
thoughtfully weighs the almost total absence of satisfactory evidence agamst 
Anne Boleyn in the one scale, and the undeniable uilfulness, cruelty, revenge, 
and lust of Henry in the other, to be considered as an imputation against the 
strength of the principles on ^\hich the worship of Piot(‘stant England rests 
Let us not compromise our moral sense by having what is called “a state 
necessity” proposed to us as the rule of wisdom and virtue HisUuv may be 
so written as to make some belie\e that despotism is the only safeguard for 
a nation’s prosperity and happiiu'ss It lias been so written in l)y-g(>ne times, 
and the sophistry is struggling for reMval But let this pass Anne Boleyn 
sl(‘eps in the chapel m the Tower, wliere so nianv othei \ietims of tyranny 
sle(*ij, and in spite of every laborious detraction, hei fate will not b(* rt*mem- 
bered W’lthout honest teais <7 


MARY RECOiNCILED TO HER F\THFR 

For tw^o years Mary, Henry’s (laughter by Catheuno, had lived at Hunsdon, 
a royal manor, in a state of absolute seclasion from society Now' she solicite(i 
the good offices of Cronnvell 

“ I perceived tlmt nobody durst speak for me as long aH that woman loed, w'lio la no^ 
^on( , w'liom I pra\ our Lord of lus great merry to forgi\e Wherefore now she is cone, I 
desire \oufi)r the io\e of God to be a suitor forme to the king's grace Accept 

mine e\il wntiiic, for I havi not done so much this two >earor more, nor (ould not have 
found the meanb to do it at this tune but b> my Lad> Kingston's Inung here " 

She received a favourable answer It w'as not that the heartless poli- 
tician felt any pity for the daughter of Cathcrint* , but he had ricrsuaded 
himself that both Maiy and Elizabeth, though bxstards by law, migfit, if they 
w'ere treated as princesses in fact, be married, to the king’s profit, into the 
families of some of the continental sovereigns 

Through his intercession she w'as permitted to write to her father, her 
letters, the most humble and submissive that she could devise, were never 
Noticed She again consulted ^romw'ell, follow'ed his advice, and adopted his 
suggestions and corrections But Henry w'as resolved to probe her sincerity, 
and instead of an answer, sent to her a deputation w'lth certain articles in 
wnting to w'hich he required her signature. From these her conscience 
recoiled , butCromw'ell subdued her scruples by a most unfeeling and imperious 
letter He called her “an obstinate and obdurate w'oman, deserving the 
reward of malice in the extremity of mischief” , if she did not submit, he would 
take his leave of her forever Intimidated and confounded, she at last con- 
sented to acknowledge that it was her duty to observe all the kmg’s laws, 
that Henry was the head of the church , and that the mamage between her 
father and mother |^d been incestuous and imlaw'ful. It w'as then required 
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that she should reveal the names of the persons who had advised her former 
obstinacy and her present submission, but the princess mdignantly replied 
that she was ready to suffer death rather than expose any confidential friend 
to the royal displeasure Henry relented , he permitted her to write to him, 
and granted her an establishment more suitable to her rank 

From one of her letters she appears to have been intrusted with the care 
of Elizabeth My sister Elizabeth is in good health, thanks be to our Lord, 
and such a child toward, as I doubt not, but your highness will have cause to 
rejoice of in time coming, as knoweth Almighty God ” The privy purse 
expenses of Mary at this period, for which we are indebted to Sir Frederick 
Madden, exhibit proofs of a cheerful and charitable disposition, very different 
from the character given of her by several writers 

Though she was received into favour June 8th, she was not restored m blood. 
The king had called a parliament to repeal the last, and to pass a new act of 
succession, entailing his crown on his issue by lus queen Jane Seymour But 
he did not rest here in violation of evvry constitutional principle, he obtamed 
a power, in failure of children by his present oi an}^ future wife, to limit the 
crown in possession and remainder by letters jiatent under the great seal 
or by his last wnll, signed w^ith his own hand, to any such person or persons 
whom he might think proper It w^as behev(‘tl that he had chiefly in view 
his natural son, the duke of Richmond, then in his eighteenth year, and the 
idol of his affection But before the act could leceive the royal assent the duke 
died, July 24th, Henry remained without a male child, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, to succeed him , and a project w^as seiiously entertained, but afterw^ards 
abandoned, of marrying the lady Mary to the duke of Orleans, the second son 
of the French monarch, and of declaring them presumptive heirs to the crowm 


THE NORTHERN INSURRECTION AND “PILGRIMAGE OF GRACE” (1536 AD.) 

During the summer the king sought to dissipate his grief lor the death of 
his son in the company of his young ({ueen , in autumn hi* was suddenly alarmed 
by an insurrection m the northern counties, wdieie the people retained a stiong 
attachment to the ancient doctrines, and the cli'igv, fuither removed from 
the influence of the court, WTre less disposed to abjure their opinions at the 
nod of the sovereign Each succeeding innovation had nritated their dis- 
content, but when they saw^ the rum of thi* (*stablishments wdiich they had 
revered from their childhood, the monks driven from then homes, and in 
many instances compelled to beg their bread , and the poor, w^ho had for- 
merly been fed at the doors of the convents, now abandoned without relief, 
they readily listened to the declamations of demagogues, unfuiled the 
standard of revolt, and with arms in their hands, and under the guidance of^ 
Makerel, abbot of Bailings, w^hoT had assumed the name of Captain Cobbler, 
demanded the redress of their grievances Nor w^as the insurrection long 
confined to the common people The archbishop of York, the lords Nevil, 
Darcy, Lumley, and Latimer, and most of the knights and gentlemen in the 
north, joined the insurgents, either through compulsion, as they afterwards 
pretended, or through inclination, as w^as generally believed 

tlie first who appeared m arms were the men of Lincolnshire; and so 
formidable was their force, that the duke of Suffolk, the royal commander, 
deemed it more prudent to negotiate than to fight As soon as the more 
obstinate had departed to join their brethren in Yorkshire, the rest accepted 
a full pardon, October 13th, on the acknowledgment ot their offence, the 
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surrender of their arms, and the promise to maintain all the acts of parliament 
passed dunng the kmg's reign. In the five other counties the insurrection 
had assumed a more fonnidable appearance From the borders of SiKitland 
to the Lune and the Humber, the innabitants had generally bound themselves 
by oath to stand by each other, “for the love which they bore to Almighty 
God, his faith, the holy church, and the maintenance thereof, to the preserva- 
tion of the kmg’s person and his issue , to the purifying of the nobility ; and to 
expulse all villein blood and evil counsellors from his grace and privy council, 
not for any pnvato proht, nor to do disfileiusure to any private person, nor to 
slay or murder through envy, but for the ri'stitution of the chuich and the sup- 
pression of heretics and their opinions ” Their ent(‘iprise v^as t|uaintly tenned 
the “[iilgrimage of grace” , on then banners weie painted tlu* image of Christ 
crucihed, and the chalice and host, the emblems of their belief , and wherevei 
the pilgrims apy)eaied, the ej(‘ct(‘(l monks ven‘ jeplnc(‘(l in the monasteries, 
anil the inhabitants were coni])elled to take the oath and to join the aimy 
Hull, York, and Pontefract admitted the insurgents, and thirty thousand 
men, under th(‘ nominal command (the real leadeis seem not to have been 
known) of a gentleman named Itobert Aske, hastened to obtain posH(.‘SSion of 
Doncaster The earl of Shie\\sbur\, though without any commission, ven- 
tiiied to arm his tenantry and thiow himself into the town, he was soon 
|()ined by the duke of Noifolk, the kmg’s lieutenant, with hve thousand men. 
Tlie insurgents consenti'd to an armistice NovemlnT, 7th, and appointed dele- 
gates to lay then di'inaiids befoie Heniy, wdio had already summoned his 
nobility to meet him in arms at Northampton, but was pc^rsuaded b} the duke 
to revoke the ordiT, and trust to the infliienoe of tenor and dissension At 
length Henry offeii'd, and the insurgents acce[)ted, an unlimited jiardon, vith 
an understanding that their grievances should bi* shortly and patiently dis- 
cussi'd in the pailiament to be assembled at York m February, 1537 But the 
king, freH‘d from his apprehensions, neglected to redeem his piornise, and 
within tw'o months the pilgiims w'ere again under aims Now^ however, 
the duke, who lay with a nioie numerous force in the heart of the country, 
was able to intiTcept thiar f ommunications and to defeat all their measures 
They failed in two successi\e attempts to surprise Hull and Carlisle, the lord 
Darcy, Kobert Aske, and most of tlie li'aders w'ere taken, sent to London and 
executed, the others were hang(‘d b> scores at York, Hull, and Carlisle, and 
at l(‘ngth, when resistance had ceased and the royal resentment had been 
satisfied, tianquilhty w’as restored by the proclamation of a general pardon. 


TllRTH OF EDW^\llD \ND DEATH OF JANE 

On the 12th of October, 1537, the same fonn of circular letter WTnt forth 
as w’hen the fiiincess Elizabeth w^as born, to announce that Queen Jane 
had given birth to a son The event seems to have caused great gladness. 
But the queen w^as not destined to partake of the nation’s jov She died on 
the 24th of Oetober On that day Cromw^ell wrote to LordWilliam Howard 
w’ho w^as in F'rance A passage in the letter may scarcely appear credible, 
but there it stands in its undoubted authenticity ‘'Though his majesty lanot 
anything disposed to marry again — albeit his highness, God be thanked, 
taketh this chance as a man that, by reason, with force overcometh his affec- 
tion, may take such an extreme adventure — at the earnest entreaty of his 
council “ that his ^pice will again couple himself,^' the king desires that Lord 
William Howard will report of “the conditions and qualities*’ of the French 
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king’s daughter, and of those of the widow of the duke de Longueville Similar 
instructions, to mquire into the conditions and qualities of particular ladies, 
were immediately sent to ambassadors at other courts 

Cranmer, with his quiet and temporising habits, was under the control of 
Cromwell, but they each had a course of policy to be worked out with the 
greatest caution In the suppression of the monasteries they would have the 
thorough support of the king, for his revenues would thence receive an enor- 
mous increase In every form of resistance to the papal supremacy they 
woukl have the same countenance But in the disputed matters of doc tone, 
their individual desires, if such they tiuly held, for an enlarged liberty of con- 
science, would be of no avail against an absolute lulei, who felt his inordinate 
vanity flattered m presciihing what his subjects should believe and what not 
believe “ Henry was a king with a pope m his belly,” truly says Fuller, an 
old and plain-spoken w^ntei They went forward in a course of inconsistency, 
hanging disobedient abbots, and lacking and burning Lulheraii reformers 
There is nothing absolat('ly to hate in eithc*! of tlavse men, but theie is little to 
love Cranmer was a servile tool Ciomwell was a bold and unsciiipulous 
minister Tlu'y accomplislu'd one good work, of winch tluai intolerant master 
did not see th(‘ final result They gave us the hiiiglisli Bible 

The circulation of Tyiidale’s English T(‘stament, printed at Antwerp in 
1526, had been piohibited by Henry, m his zeal against LutluT and the re- 
formed doctrines Ten yeais lat(‘r he was moyed tt) consent to the publication 
of an English Bible In August, Cianmei wrote to Ciomwell to exhibit 
a Bible m English to the king, \^hlch was of “a new tianslation and a new 
print” This v^as Coyeidal('’s Bible, printed anew under the nanu* of l\Iat- 
thews In 1538 another Bible was printing m Pai is by ('overdale and aft on , 
and they wiite to Cromwell, sending sjiecimens of the same, desiring ‘ to be 
defended from the papists by youi loidship’s favourable hdteis ” Another 
edition of the Bible vas punted in 1538, kno^^n as “Cranmei’s, oi tlu* (heat 
Bible” These Cianmer ajiiiomted to be sold at 13s 4d each In 1538 
injunctions were given to the ckagy to set up the Bible m paiish churches, 
and to encourage the people to peiuse it In a few years that liberty w^as 
partially withdraw n 

There appear to us to have been no secure n*sling-places for honest opinion 
Those w^ho held, as many (‘ainestly did, to the principles and forms of the 
old religion, based as it was upon oliedience to one spiritual head of the chinch, 
w'ere traitors Those who, in rejecting the pajial supremacy, rejected the 
doctiine of transubstantialion, weie heretics The shiiiie of Thomas k Becket 
IS plundered and destroyed, and a royal proclamation foibids him to be any 
longer received as a saint Instead of the pilgiims to C'^anteibury w’earing the 
steps of the high altar, there is a great crow’d in Westminster Hall to hear a 
king confute a " sacranientarian ” John Nicholson ('known commonly as 
Lambert) has been accused of (kaiynig the corporal pie.sence in the eucharist. 
Henry has renewed the old excitement of his polemical studies and he causes 
it to be solemnly proclaimed that he wnll publicly examine and judge the 
heretic He sits upon his throne dressed m white satin, wath his guards all 
in white He calls upon the unhappy man to declare his opinion, which, ac- 
cojilling to Burnet,^ did not differ from that then held by Cranmer and Latimer, 
bemg the Lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation The king, the bishops, 
and the accused entered upon scholastic disputations, which lasted five hours 
The p^r unaided disputant, wnth ten opponents one after another engagmg 
with him, and the king frowning in his most awful manner, was at last silenced , 
and the people in the hall shouted their applause at the royal victory. Lambert 
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was then asked by Hrary whether he would live or die; and he answered, 
that he committ^ his soul to God, and submitted his body to the king’s 
clemency.” He was condemned to be burned, and Cromwell reM the sentence ; 
and burned he was m Smithfield, <5r>ing aloud m his agony, “ None but Christ.” 

It IS fearful to see those whose memories we must regard with some re- 
spect mixed up w’lth these horrors The superstitions of the ignorant are 
pitiable Tlie zealotry of the wise and h^anied is nn^olting There was an un- 
age in Wales called Darvell Gathern, to which the people resorted by hun- 
dreds, Mieving that the wooden block had power to save Darvell Gathern 
was brought to London, and wiis burned in Smithfield But the huge and 
great image” was biouglit uikIct the gallow«j wher<' an Observant friar, For- 
(‘st, w^as hung in ehains nine, and tlie idol being set on fire under the wretched 
man who w^as aeeuaod of heresy^ and treason, th(‘y were eonsiinied together. 
\\ orst of all, ‘ th(Te was also jirc'pared a pulpit, wdiere a right reverend father 





(\ fc)rtrc‘'h crecttil I y Ilenn \ III when tlireatencd with un luvaaion by alhcR of the po^ie) 


in God, and a lenowmed and pious clerk, the bishop of Worcestci, called 
Hugh Latimer, declared to him (Forest) his errois, and openly and mani- 
f(‘stly by the Scnptuie of God confuted them, and wath many and godly 
exhortations moved him to repentance But such w^as his frowardness that 
he neither wxmld hear noi speak ” 

After the great insurrections of 1536-37 had been effectually repressed, it 
became evident that the destiuction of the larger religious houses W'ould soon 
follow’ that of the smaller It was not necessary for a parliament to be 
sitting to pass a second law’ of suppression The government adopted the 
])rinciple of terrifying or cajolmg the abbots and priors into a surrender of 
their possessions The ecclesiastical coinniLssioners continued their work with 
larger pow’ers Their reports exhibit a dreary catalogue of abuses, which, 
however coloured by the prejudices and interests of the reporters, wjnuld 
afford some justification for the sweeping spoliation, if particular examples 
<'ould be received as types of a general depravity 

[‘ Forest had declared that the pope should be obeyed in spiritual matters, and Gardmer v 
points out that this was the first and only tune when the denial of the king's supremacy was 
held to be heresy ] 
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The act of 1539, for dissolution of abbeys, recites that since the 4th of 
February, in the twentynseventh year of the reign of Henry, divers heads of 
religious houses had voluntarily surrendered their possessions to the king. 
We may judge what powerful influences were set in action, after the chances 
of a successful popular resistance were at an end 

The impostun\s connected with images and relics are amongst the most 
curious manifestations of human credulity, and it was a necessary step-in 
the establishment of a pure worship that the system of deceit, vhich was of 
no modern origin, should be thoioughly exposed The commissioners went 
to the abbey of Hales, in Gloucestershire, and reported of their finding “jewels, 
plate, ornaments, and money, liesides th(' garnishing of a small shrine, herein 
was reposed the counterfeit lelic in tinavs jiast ” Tins counterfeit relic w^as 
the “blood of Hales,’’ wdiich Latimer made fainoas by preaching at Paul’s 
Cl OSS that it was “no blood, but honey clarified, and coloured with saffron ” 
Henry himself believed that m the crystal vessel, opaque on one side and 
transparent on the othei, was held the blood that flowed in the agony in 
the garden 

Ualsingham, famous foi these einiosities, contiihiit(‘d a more than common 
proportion to tlie bonfire which Ciomwcdl made at Chelsea of these memorials 
of a perishing belief At J’aul’s (^loss some ol the images were (‘xhihited 
and broken in pieces At Glastonhuiy, the eommissioneis wiite to Cromwc'll, 
“We have daily found and tiled out both monev and jilate, hid and muiiecl 
up in W’alls, vaults, and other secret places,” and that “the abliot and the 
monks have embezzled and stolen as much jilale and adornnunits as W’ould 
have sufficed to have' Ix'gun a n(‘W ahbev ” The al)lx)t and th(' monks felt as 
the people ol an invadeil count iv feel wIkui IIkt conc(‘a] then tieasures from 
the foreign marauders, and th(‘ commissioners h'lt as a lajiacious solduMy Itx'l 
wdien their hopes of booty ai(‘ disappointed Th(‘ abbot of (ilastonbury had 
little chance against his jieisecutois He was tiied at W(‘lls on th(‘ 11th of 
November, 1539, “and the next day put to e\(‘cuti(>n witli two othiT of his 
monks, for the robbing ot Glastonl)Ui\ chuich, on tlu* Toi hill next unto the 
town of Glaston , the said abbot’s Iwxly being di\ kIcmI into four paits, ami head 
stricken off’' Richaid Whiting’s IkwI was hxed on tlu* abbey gate, to 
crumble into dust with the pensliing fabiic, once so glorious 

In the smallei monasteries the e](‘cted monks had pensions varying, ac- 
cording to then ages, lioiii 1‘4 to 53s 4d But souk* monast(*nes were in 
a state of miseiable fiovertv, with only a few^ acK's of aiable land and the 
ruinous house that sheltered tlie lialf-starved inmates Many of the conyents 
were deeply in debt But, wdiethei the houses were iich or pool, resistance 
w^as useless With the king’s highness eager for the silver shiines, the parcel- 
gilt cups, the embroidered copes, the veiy lead and timber of the conventual 
buildings, to be turned into money, w^ith grasping courtiers ready to bribe the 
king’s vicegerent for grants of land and leases — there w\as no difhculty in 
converting the monastic possessions to immediate advantage It is lament- 
able to trace the degradation of a period wdien to bribe and be bribed w^as no 
disgrace. 


THE TRACTABLE PARLIAMENT 

The parliament w^hich was summoned to assemble at Westminster on the 
28th of April, 1539, met for the sole purpose of accomplishing a despotic 
revolution, with all the forms of representative government Never had a 
parliament of England assembled under circumstances ^feo full of strange 
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anxiety. In the parliament of 1536 there were present fifteen abbots, and 
thirteen otlier abbots voted by proxy. In the parliament of 1539 there 
were seventeen abbots present, and three sent their proxies Unwillingly the 
abbots must have come. There could be no doubt that they were about to 
pass away fiom their high position in the state No more would the mitred 
lords of Tewkesburj^ and St Albans, of St I]dmundsbury and Tavistock, of 
Colchester and Malmesbury, ride to Westminster with their anned and livened 
servants, with crowds on the highways kneeling for their blessing A “tract- 
able parliament” was the madunery by whidi tyranny sought to do its 
w^ork in England, after the old spirit of treedom had l)e(‘n crushed under the 
Tudor heel It was nocoksary to put the drapiT} of representation over the 
naked form of despotism 


“act foh the king to m\kk bishops” 

Th(‘ “act for dissolution of ablioys” 0539) was a formal statute, to make 
peifect the woik that was jnactioaliy accomplished It vested the remaining 
monastic possessions in the king, of which the greater nunil^er had be<'n surren- 
d(‘ied, and it confiniH'd all iiiture surrenders It annulled leases granted a 
y(*ar pre\ lous to each sui r(‘iul(‘r < )ther business liad pi(‘C(‘de(l this enactment, 
but all othci matters wen' of secondary importance, or depended upon the 
accomplishment of this measuie 

Even Heniv did not dare to appropriate these \fist possessions without a 
pn'tence that he was about to d('\ote some' jiGrtion of them to great public 
uses Tlie act for the dissolution of the alibeys was follow^ed by “an act for 
the king to make bishoj)s ” The preamble to the draft of this statute is 
wiitten in King II('ni}\s owm hand “Forasmuch as it is not unknown the 
slothful and ungodly lif(' which hath been used amongst all those sort w^hich 
ha\e boine the name of religious folk, and to the intent that from henceforth 
many of them might be tinned to liettor use as hereafter shall follow, whereby 
God’s wold might be the better set forth, children brought up in learning, 
ck'rks nourished m tlie umv('rsiti(*s , old servants decayed to have livings, 
alinshousob foi poor folks to be sustained in, leaders of Greek, Hebrew, and 
Latin to have good stijieiid , daily alms to be ministered , mending of highways, 
exhibition for ministers of the church it is thought unto the kmg’s highness 
most expedient and necessary that more bishoprics and colleges shall bo 
established ” 

H(‘re IS, indeed, a goodly catalogue of noble intentions Here is a large 
project of civilisation, to be accomplished by the absorjition of one-fifth of 
the lands of the kingdom into the possessions of the crown^ What a noble 
title of the honest reformer w^ould King Henry have attained by the realisa- 
tion of these projects^ The ablx^y w^alls WTre pulled down, the lead melted, 
the timber sold , the painted'windows destroyed But the far greater part of 
those w^aste-paper projects remained wholly undone till the next reign, and 
then most grudgingly and imperfectly “The king’s majesty's goodness” 
remained satisfied that he should have a convenient fund to draw upon for 
the maintenance of his extravagant household and his absurd w^ars, for “ the 
upholding of dice-playing, masking, and banqueting,” with other recreations 
that are not suited to delicate ears 

The king grew bolder in a short time, and when he went to parliament to 
sanction another spoliation, the abolition of the chantnes — ancient endow- 
ments for almsgivmg connected with obits, or praying for souls — he honestly 
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said, speaking by the voice of the slavish parliament, that the revenues of 
the same should be devoted to the expenses of the wars against France and 
Scotland Schools, alms-gifts, were attached to the smallest as well as the 
largest religious houses These were all destroyed when the funds for their 
support were swept into the king’s exchequer Henry’s “goodness” was 
chiefly confined to the establishment of six new bishoprics, by Ins letters 
patent This as a small performance of a large promise. 


THE SIX ARTICLES 


The act for dissolution of abbeys is immediatelv followed in the statute- 
book by ‘‘an act abolishing diversity m opinions” The very title of this 

statute IS suflicient evidence of its 





vain presumption The statute 
then sets foith that the desired 
unity was to be “ charitably estab- 
lished by the observance, under 
th(' most tremendous jienalties, of 
SIX ai tides ^ Foxe calls this 
statute “The whip with six 
strings It was something more 
tenible than a whij) It bieathed 
the amplest threats of the stake 
in Smithfu'ld and the gallows at 
Tybuin The fust aiticle sets 
forth the doctiine that “in the 
most blessed sacrament of the 
altar, by tlu' strength and efiicacy 
of Christ’s mighty word, it being 
spoken by the priest, is present 
leally, under the foim of bread 
and wine, the natural body and 
blood of oui Saviour/' and that 
“aftei the consecration there 
lemaineth no substance of bread 
and wine, nor any othei substance 
but the substance of Christ " 


(1490 15, b) This article regarding the real 

presence thus involves a con- 
demnation of the minutei difference from the orthodox doctrine which the 


Lutherans called consubstan tuition, as distinguished from the Romish doc- 
trine of tiansubstantiation The defender of the faith, in his character of 
supreme head of the church of England, has utterly rejected the papal 
authority , he has declared against pilgrimages, images, and relics , he has 
destroyed the monastic institutions, he has even permitted the translation 
of the scriptures in the vulgar tongue — but not one tittle will he relax from 
the^forcement of this doctrine The other fave articles are directed against 
those who preached the necessity of administering the cucharist, in both kinds, 


P In 1536 there had been dra^Ti up bv convoration and publislied a senes of ten articles 
aimine at unifying belief Of these Gardiner ^ says that " they showed a distinct advance 
towara Lutheranism, though there was also to be discerned in them an e^ally distinct effort to 
explain rattier than reject the creed of tlie media'val church ”] 
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to the laity ; who advocated the marriage of priests, or the non-observance 
of female vows of chastity or widowhood, who mamtained that private 
masses were not lawful or laudable, who asserted that auricular confession 
was not expedient The junsdi^tion of the ecclesiastical courts upon such 
subjects was removed , and commissioners were appomted to examine accused 
persons, to commit to prison, to try befoi*e a jurj’ of twelve men, and to pass 
sentence 

Those* who were convicted under the first aiticle, “shall be deemed and 
adjudged heretics”, and “every such offender shall ihercfoie have and suffer 
judgment, execution, pain, and j)ains of death by way of burning, without 
any abjuration, cleigy, or sanctuary to be therefore j)ennitted ” For any 
violation of the fave othei articles, by preaching or teaching in any school to 
the contraiy, “every offender, on the same being theietore duly convicted or 
attainted," shall be adjudgecl a felon “and shall therefore suffer pains of 
death, as in cases of felony " Any man or woman who had advisedly pr^- 
f(‘ssed chastity or widow’hood, and should afterwaids marry, w'as to suffer the 
same penalty of death Those who maintained doctrines against the articles 
where preaching was ieloiu , weie to lose lands and goods, and to be impris- 
oned, and for a second offence to suffer death 

This, then, from the 12th of dul\, K5.10, when tlu^ act of the six articles 
W'as to take effect, to the end of tfie reign of Henry, was the Enghuid of the 
Reformation It would be difficult to understand how' such a statute ibuld 
have passed, if the great body (►f the people had been inclined to a higher 
specK'S of leformalion than consisted iii the destructive j>nnciple which as- 
sailed th(* externals of the diuich 

Craiimei sjioke against the bill , but he finally sent awav his w'lfe, to evade 
it^ })enallies, and locked uj) for a more con\eiii(‘nt st*a8on th(‘ secret of his 
heart as to the real presence Latimer, on the 11th of July, resigned his 
bishopric of AVoiccsUt He w'as subseciuently arrested, on a charge of having 
sj)ok(*n against soiiu* of the six articles, and he w'ore out six y(*ars of his life 
in a close imprisonment in the Tower Shaxton, the bishop of Salisbury, 
also resigned But ho had to endure something far more terrible than the 
close coll m w'hich Latimer fortified his heait against all fear of man’s power 
to harm 

Maitland, f somew'hat startled into anothoi extreme by the exaggerated 
statements of bloody pcTsecutions under the six articles, has given a list of 
all the martyrs whom mentions as liaMng been put t-o death during 

the time that the act was m force — that is, during the last seven years of 
Henry VIII's reign These amount to tweiityK*ight But, says this writer, 
speaking of the statute against diversity in opinions, “ it w’as meant to frighten 
rather than to hurt, to intimidate and (juiet the people rather than to destroy 
and slaughter them by w'holesale In the first place it caused many of the 
more violent partisans of the Reformation to quit the country, and, secondly, 
it made those who stayed at home more quiet and peaceable ” 

He who had stalled his horses in monasteries, even before the dissolution, 
looked quietly on whilst painted w'lndows were smashed, and consecrated 
bells were melted, saw noble libraries sold to grocers and soap-boilers, heard 
the cries of the unfed poor at the desolated abbey-gate, and consigned them 
to the headless w'hip , turned out ten thousand nuns into the wide woiW, to 
find resting-places w^here they might — forbidden to marry under the pains of 
felony, with no strict or tender mother-abbess to w^atch over their ways — 
he to oppose “a^torrent of what he considered infidelity and blasphemy 
The profane songs — the plays and interludes, “ tending any way against the 
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six articles’’ — ^the disturbances of congregations during the service of the 
mass — these thmgs were evils 

But it was a far greater evil to render England a land uninhabitable “ by 
the more violent partisans of the Reformation’" , by which “violent partisans” 
we understand that consistent body of earnest thinkers who have smce been 
honoured \Mth the name of Puritans These weie the men who did not rest 
satisfied that the king had “ destroyed the pope, but not popery ” Whether 
twenty-eight persons were executed under the statute of the six articles, or 
twenty-eight hundred, whethei ten reformers fled from England or ten thou- 
sand, whether the great mass of the people rejoiced in this persecuting law 
— we cannot, at this day, look upon such a law^ without horror, nor hesitate 
to entertain the most unmeasured disgust for its royal author and supporter 

Our history tells of other tyrants, crafty and cruel as this Henry, who had 
slight regard for the life of man, and scrupled not to sacrifice friend and foe 
to their personal ambition But this tyrant stands alone in his preirosterous 
claim to unlimited obedience He would absorb into himself all the inordinate 
powTrs of popes and councils, to prescribe w^liat should be truth and what 
untruth He would pretend to govern by parliament, according to the an- 
cient laws of the realm, and yet procure his parliament to enact that his proc- 
lamations should have the force of statutes To the very last he looked upon 
the five millions of the people of l^ngland as his property, and the council 
that by his will w’ere to govern during his son’s minority WTre called his 
executors, “ to keep up,” says Mackintosh,^ “ the language of the doctrine ol 
ownership ” 


EXECUTION OF THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY 

The general proceedings of the English government — not halting between 
twn opinions, but imnishmg and thieatening whoever diflered from the fluc- 
tuating and inconsistent dogmas of the supreme head of the iMighsh chinch 
— outraged the t'arnest partisans of “the new learning," and piopitiated 
none of the vast body that cleaved to the old religion The papal bull against 
Henry had been published, after a long delay, and the cardinal Pole, nearly 
allied in blood to Henry, had conducted negotiations to induci' the empeior 
and the king of France to unite in hostilities against England Neither of 
these powerful inonarchs dared singly to brave the resentment of Henry, 
and they wx^re too jealous of each other to join in any measures, sucli as those 
suggested for the cornpiest of England, or for removing its contumacious 
sovereign But enough was done to provoke the revenge of Henry upon those 
who were wnthin his reach 

Reginald Pole w^as the grandson of George, duke of Clarence , and although 
educated by Henry, he published a book reflecting with bitterness upon the 
subject of the divorce of Catherine ^ The Tudor king and the descendant of 
the house of York thus became mortal enemies Lord Montague the elder 
brother of Reginald, wnth other relatives and friends of their family, were 
arrested in 1538, on a charge of treason It is asserted that Geoffrey Pole, 
who was arrested at the same time, w^as a witness against his brother Mon- 
tague and Exeter were convicted by their peers, and executed, with Sir 
Edward Nevil and other commoners, accused of treasonable and seditious 

P Henry had insisted on his writini; Ins opinion, winch he did with reluctant frankness 
The charge that he tried to stir up war against England is, according to Lingard,<* “satisfac- 
torily refuted by his official and confidential correspondence ” Indeed, |he implored the pope 
to withhold the buU of exconmiunication ) 
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offences. The life of Geoffrey PoIq was spared, for the remorse of a life-long 
iinprisonnient. 

The aged mother of the Poles, the countess of Salisbury, was arrested at 
her house at Warblmgton, near Havant, by the earl of Southampton and the 
bishop of Ely They wrote to Cromwell, “We assure your lordship we have 
dealed with such a one as men have not dealed withal before us W^e may 
call her rather a strong and constant man than a woman For in all behav- 
iour howsoever we have used her, she hath showed herself so earnest, vehe- 
ment, and precise, that more could not be ” She maintained her innocence with 
such consistency, and the materials foi an arraignment were so utterly want- 
ing, that Cromwell resorted to an exptnlient which luus biought as much dis- 
grace ui)on hiis memory as any of his acts oi spoliation put a question 
to the judges whether paiiiament might condemn a jM*rsOJi accused of treason 
without a healing — without trial oi eoiifession A niee and dangerous ques- 
tion, said the obsequious ministers of justice, but parliament is supreme, 
and an attainder in pailiameiit is good in huv The bill of attainder was 
passed against the count(‘ss of Salisbury , her grandson, the eldest son of lord 
Montague, and the maichioness of Exetei The marehioness obtained a par- 
don The grandson’s fate is unknow’ii Let us hnish this hateful stoi>. 

After moie than two y(‘ars’ imj)risonm(‘nt, on the 27th of May, IMl, 
Maigaret Plantagenet — the last in th(‘ direct liiK' of that illustrious lace — was 
brought out to suffer death on Towei Hill If anything could add to the 
tein^r of this murd(*r, the sceiK* at the execution would have made a [people 
too much familiaiised to exhibitions of blood stait and wonder how^ England 
endured such atiocities Tlie unyielding (ount(‘ss iefus(‘d to lav her head 
upon the block It was for traitors so to die, and she was not guilt v of any 
treason She struggled against the loice which held her dow7i , and her giay 
hairs wore eoveu'd with gon* b(‘foie the head partecl from the body Ten 
months b(‘t()i(‘ this ten iblc ev(7it took place, the chi(‘f mstniment in the 
at(amd(‘r of liu* countess of Salisbuiy had fallen by the same mockery of jus- 
tice* — and few pitied him 


TOE KING MARRIES AXNE OF CLEVES (153Q A D ) 

It has been considered as a proof of King Henry’s undissembled ^nef at 
the loss of Jane SeymouT, tliat he continued two years a wadower We have 
s(*(‘n that on the \ery day of her death his anibassadois were instructed to 
look out for a new' consort The real motive oi the pretence was anxiety for 
the succession, which Mackintosh"* has called “the ruling frenzy of Henryks 
mind Hutton had dispaiaged the peisonal charms of Anne, the daughter 
of the duke of Cleves, upon the first intimation of the king’s (lesire again to 
wed But Cromwell — who felt the importance of a Protestant connection 
at a period w'hen the Romanists w'eie using every effort to regain their ascend- 
ancy — w'as not to Ik? diverted from his determination to marry his master 
to this daughter of one of the princes of the German confederacy, by vague 
statements that there was no great praise of her person In March, 1^9, 
Cromwell WTote to the king “Every man praiseth the beauty of the same 
lady, as well for the face as for the wdiole body, above all other ladies excelleht. 
One amongst other purposes, said unto them of late, that she excelleth as 
far the duchess as the golden sun excelleth the silvery moon ” 

The “silvery moon'' w'as the duchess of Milan, wdio is reported to have 
met Henryk's advAces by saying that she had but one head, if she had pos- 
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sessed two, one should have been at his service. In this affair the 

politic Cromwell was too eager. Nicholas Wotton and Richard Berde were 
sent to negotiate the inairiage with Anne of Cleves She was not bound, 
they wrote, by any covenants between the old duke of Cleves and the duke of 
Lorraine, she was at libeity to marry wherever she would She had been 
very straitly l)rouglit up, they said, by the lady duchess, her mother She 
occupied h(T tune mostly with the needle She knew not French nor Latni, 
neither could she sing nor jilay upon any instrument 

On the 12th of December, the lady Anne was at Calais, about to embark 
for England She came from Dusseldorf, with a train of two hundred and 
sixty-three persons, and w’^as received wnth the greatest states by Fitzwilliam, 
then the earl of Southampton, and four hundn^d noblemen and gentlemen, 
ih coats of satin damask and velvet Heniy was perhaps not in the best 
humour w^hen he farst met her, and Wiis “marvellously ai^tonished and 
abashed ” The king emhiaced her, but scarcely spoke twenty words, and 
did not offer the present he had prejjared for her ^ 

In the last month of his life Cromw^ell w^as commanded by his master, on 
the p(‘iil of his soul, to write truly what he knew concerning the mariiage 
With the princess of Cleves What is fit to he repeated of this document is 
of curious interest Anne was to be at Rochester on N(»w Year’s eve, and 
Henry declared to Cionmell that he \\ould visit her jinvilv, “to nourish 
love” After Anne’s public entry at Greenwich, the king call(‘d a council, 
and the agents of the duke of Cleves weie (luestioncMl aliout covenants, and 
touching a pre-contract of niairiage with the duke of Loiiaine’s son and the 
princess The dejiuties offennl to lemain jiiisoners till amj)le satisfaction was 
given upon both iioints But when Cromwell informed the king of all the 
circumstances, “youi grace,” he says, “w^as veiy much displ(‘as(‘d, saving, 
'I am not w^ell handlivl’ — adding, ‘If it wei(‘ not that she is coni(‘ so fai into 
my realm, and th(‘ gr(‘at jjK'jiaiations that my stati's and people ha\e made 
for her, and for feai of making a iiiflle in the woild — that is to mean, to drne 
her brother into the hands the empc'ioi and the Fiench king’s hands — 
being now together, I would never ha\e mairied her’ Anne was call(‘d 
upon to make a protestation that theie was no pi(‘-contract , which she readily 
made, and winch (ioiinvell leported to Heni\ “Wheieiinto your giact an- 
swered in effect th(*se wairds, or much like, ‘Is there none other remedy, but 
that I must needs, against my wall, put my neck in the yoke*^^ ” There was 
no instant remedy, and the marriage ceiemony w^as gone through In this 
temper Henry sulked and lamented he “should surely never have any more 
children for the comfort of this realm” if this marriage should continue A 
second experiment of the Calais executioner’s sword might have been dangerous 
with a foreign princess 

There w^as a “remedy ” of a less seiious nature Anne of Cleves made no 
resistance to a separation, wntli an adequate provision She was a woman of 
judgment, and no doubt heartily despised the fastidious sensualist A con- 
vocation w^as called, exactly six months after the marriage, which was em- 
powered to determine its validity On the 10th of July, 1540, the marriage 
was declared invalid, the chief pretence being a doubtful pre-contract, and 
the unblushing argument, “that the king having married her agamst his 

* Modem history has its parallel scene W^hen Gporpe, pnnee of Wales, first met Caroline 
of Brunswick, Lord Malmcbburj' sa\s, “ he embraced her, said barel\ one word, turned round, 
retired to a distant part of the apartment, and callinc me to him said, ‘ Hams, I am not well; 
pray TOt me a glass of brandy ' ' ’ [Henry is reportecT to have called An^ie of Cleves a great 
Flanders mare”’] 
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will, he had not riven a pure inw^ and complete coBseol”^ Cromwell had 
gone to the block; ''Cranmer, whether overcome with^theee arguments, or 
rather with fear, for he knew it was contrived to send him qmckly aSfter 
Cromwell, consented with the rest ” 


THE E\D OF CROMW'ELL flMO A D ) 

On the 17th of Ajinl, lo40, the fortune of Cromwell seemed at its cul- 
minating point, for he was created earl of Es>e\ On tlie 12th of April a par- 
liament had been assembled, which Cromw'ell had addrf*bs(‘d as the king's 
vicegenmt Ho carried a bill for a great subsidy (o Ix' Miised upon the la\ty 
and the cleigv TIk* promia(\s lliat tlie necessitu's of the state should l)epr(J^- 
vided for out of the sf)Oil of the church, were \iolat(*d without the slightest 
apology The odium of this taxatrm w’as sohOy laid upon Cromwell The 
exorbitant (lemand, says Lonl Herl)eit,// “gained him an universiil hatred 
amongst the jx^oph*, and was om‘ n^ason of his sudden fall aftei it ” The 
minister’s work w^as done lie liad cainrxl through a gn‘at levolution with 
comparative success Ho had impartially lackfHl, beheaded, and giblieted 
papist and heretic His loose papeis of “Remembrances” show that he kept 
as careful memoranda of business to be done as the most careful scrivener. 
Take a few^ speciiiuTis — 

“ Item, to roineniber all the jewels of all tlir monast4*ries in riipland, and Bpcciall> for the 
( ros', at Paul’p, of oineralds 

“ llorn, tlie \bl)ot of Heading to b(* sent down to bo tried and oxorvitod at Reading; with 
ills (oinplices 

“ Item, the \bbot of Glaalon to bo tried at Gliuston, and also to bo exociiteii tliere, with 
Ins (onipliics ” 

“ Item, to see that the oMdomo bo tnoU sorted, and the evidence well drawn, against the 
&aid abl)ots and tluii oomplue^s 

“ Item, to retiiemlier epeciallv tlie Ladv of .Sar rSalmbiirv") 

'* Item, what the king will have done with the Lad} of Sarum 

“ Item, to send Gendon to the Tower to bo racked 
Item, to appoint preachers to go throughout this realm to preach the gosi)ol and true 
word of God " 

The sky began to grow^ dark for Crouiwell at the very instant wdien par- 
liament w^as to lie piorogued, after the subsidy had been carried On the 
10th of June he w^as arrested by the duke of Norfolk w^hile at the council 
table The divorce of Anne of Cleves had not yet b^^en mooted Had Crom- 
w^ell imprudently pressed upon Henry to clea\e to a Protestant queen? Had 
Norfolk as resolutely urged upon his mastei, wdio now hated heretics more 
than papists, to consider the charms of hus niece, Catherine How'ard, who 
would support him in resisting the ‘^rashness and licentiousness’' that had 
come upon the land ? There is no solution of these questions ^ beyond the 
fact that Cronwell was attainted for treason and heresy, by act of parliament, 
on the 29th of June He w^as charged to have been “ the most corrupt traitor 

* They cohabited for some months, but Anno had none of those arts or nuaJificationa 
which might hav'e subdued the antipathy of lier husband He spoke only Englisn or French, 
she knew no other lan^age than Gorman He waa paasionatoly fond of music, she could 
neither plav nor smg He wished his consort to excel in the different amiiaomente of his cdurt, 
she possessed no otlier acquirements than to read, and write, and sew with her needle His 
aversion increased, he found fault w^th her person, and persuaded himself that she was of a 
perverse and sullen disposition - Linuakd d 

P It IS believed by Aubrev o o and Gardiner that his unpopulant} with the nobility waa 
the true reason of hra fall ] 
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and deceiviM* of the Idng and the crown that had ever been known in hie 
whole reign/' It was alleged that “he, being also a heretic, had dispersed 
many erroneous books among the king^s subjects, particularly some that 
were contrary^ to the belief of the sacrament^’, and that when some com- 
plained to him of the new preachers~such as Barnes and others— he said 
that their preaching was good, and “that if the king would turn fiom it, 
yet he would not turn And if the king did turn, and all his people wnth 

him, he would fight in the held 
in his own person, with his sword 
m his hand against him, and all 
otliers ” 

A\diatevei crimes may be laid 
to tlie charge of Cromwell, no 
one can believe that he was the 
foolish braggait winch these 
words imply That he was an 
oppressor, that lie received 
biibes, that he had made a 
gieat estate foi himselt by ex- 
tortion, \\(‘re, no doubt, true 
Some of the })ubhc plunder 
stuck to Ins fing(‘is He made; 
as flee with tlie lands and' 
moneys of the king’s subjects 
as h(‘ did with the wooden house 
in Throgiiioiton sticet, belonging 
to old Stow’s lathei, which 
house he want(‘d out of the way 
when lie built Ins owm mansion, 
and so moved it ujion rollers 
twenty-two feet, and seized the 
land u))on wdnch it stood The 
pimcipl(‘ of attainder, without 
hearing or coiif(‘Ssion, was not 
law^ perished by attainder, 
liaving m vain wiitten to his 
Costume of the Timf of Anne of Pieces remorseless master — w^ho, how- 

evei, sent him a little money 

while m prison — “ Most gracious prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, mercy 
The cry moved the heart of Henry foi a moment , he dropped one tear. But 
the servant of tw^elve years was executed on the 28th of July. 


HENRY DIVORCES HIS FOURTH AND MARRIES HIS FIFTH WIFE 

The divorce of Anne of Cleves had been completed four days before , and 
on the day when CromwTll w^as beheaded. King Henry married his fifth wife, 
Catherine Howard. The public executioners had ample work in the dog-days 
of 1540 The record of Croniweirs fate by the chronicler of the Grey Fnars 
is followed by this entry “ And the 30th of the same month was Dr Barnes, 
Jerome, and Garrard drawn from the Tower into Smithfield, and there burned 
for their heresies.^' The heretics were clergymen The -record then con- 
tinues: “And that same day also was drawn from the Tower, with them, 
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Doctor IWell, with two other priests; and there was up at Saint 

Barthakunew’s gate, and there were han^, headed^ c]&urterra/' The 
traitors were condemned for affirming the of tte mairnage with Cather- 

ine of Aragon, one of ihem named Abel havmg been her chi^llam. It may 
be doubted whether the people exactly comprehended the nice distinctions of 
these punishments. Th^ sufferers of the 30th of July — three reformers, 
the steadfast opponents of the po|)e , and three devoted adherents to the su- 
premacy of the pojje — rode out of the Tovver m sorrowful companionship, 
one of each being placed upon the same hurdle, by express desire of the king, 
that his impartiality might be duly exhibited Arrived in Sniithfield, they 
each went their several way, tliree to the gibliet, and three to the stake. 

It was a merry tune at court, whatevei tears might fall in Smithfield. 
Queen Catherine Howard appeared in public on the Sth of August — a beautiful 
girl, the very opposite of “the Fland(‘is mare,” whom Henry had rejected 
Catherine, the “parvnssima puella,” as she was called, had fifteen months of 
wdiat, in the language of romance, is tennod umnterruiited felicity When 
the little queen w^aa travelling with her somewhat unwieldy lord in the north, 
in 1541, he then solemnly offered thanksgiving for the happiness he found 
in her society On their return to l.ondon, Cranmer had a piivate audience 
of the king, and h(' exhibited a paper, which purpoited to b(‘ the examination 
of a servant of the duclu'ss of Norfolk, setting forth the profligacy of the queen 
before her mairiage, and alleging that hei iiaramour fonned one of her regal 
establishment y 

The events to which Catherine owed her elevation had lendered the re- 
formers hei enemies, and a discover^', which they made dining her absence 
with the king in his progress as far as York, enabled them to uncover their 
former ascendancy, and deprived the young queen of her influence and her life. 
A female, w4io had been one of her companions under her grandmother's roof, 
but w^as now married in Essex, had stated to Lascelles, her brother, that, to 
her know^ledge, Catherine had admitted to her bed, “on an hundred nights," 
a gentleman of the name of Derham, at that time page to the duchess Las- 
celles — at wdiose instigation, or through what motive is unknowm — earned 
this mo.st extraoidinaiv tale to Archbishop Cranmer Cranmer consulted 
his friends, the chancellor and the lord Hertford , and all three determined to 
vsecure the person of Lascelles, and to keep the matter secret till the return 
of the royal party. Henry and Cathenne reached Hampton Court against 
the feast of All Saints, on that day, November Ist, “the king received his 
maker, and gave him most hearty thanks for the good life he led and trusted 
to lead wnth his wife,” on the next, whilst he w^as at mass, the archbishop 
delivered into his hands a paper containing the infonnation obtained m his 
absence He read it with feelings of pam and distrust, an mquiry into its 
truth or falsehood w’as immediately ordered , first Lascelles w^as examined ; 
then his sister in the country, next Derham himself, and afterwards several 
other persons 

All this while Catherine was kept in ignorance of the danger which threat- 
ened her; but on November 10th the king left the court, and the council, wait- 
ing on her in a body, informed her of the charge which had been made against 
her She denied it in their presence with loud protestations of mnocence ; but 
on their departure fell into fits, and appeared frantic through gnef and terror. 
To soothe her mind, the archbishop brought her an assurance of mercy from 
Henir , and, repeating his visit in the evening, when she was more tranquil, 
artfully drew from her a promise to reply to his questions “ faithfully and truly, 
as she would answer at the day of judgment, and by the promise which she 
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day laifc^liast.’^ Uiuler tbis eolemn adjuration dieij^itted natwith- 
itaMSag the pTe<»uitiaiMWteii by the duchess, Derimm had beMio the habit 
is OQittmg at ni^t or eaafy in the momi!^ to the waitment a%ttod to the 
filfeaaleB; that he brought with him wine and fruit W their enlertauunent; 
and he often behaved with great freedom and rudeness, and that on three 
^Hscasions he had offered some violence to her person. This was the result 
of two examinations, in which Cranmer laboured to procure etridence of a 
pre-contract between Catherine and Derham. Had he succeeded, she might 
have saved her life by submitting to a divorce; but the unfortunate queen 
deprived herself of this benefit by constantly maintaining that no promise 
had been made, and that “ al that Deramc dyd unto her, was of his importune 
foroement and in a maner violence, rather than of her fre consent and wil-”- 


IMPRISONMENT AND EXECUTION OF CATHERINE HOWARD (1540-1541 A D.) 


The following day the judges and counsellors assembled in the Star Cham* 
ber, where the chancellor announced to them the presumed guilt of the queeq, 
read in support of the charge select passages from the evidence already pro- 
cured, arid intimated, in addition, that more important disclosures were 
daily expected He suppressed all the passages which might be construed 
in favour of pre-contract, and that because they might serve for her defence,^' 
It was now the king’s intention to proceed against her for adultery, w^hteh 
was incompatible with a pre-contract. At Hampton Court the same course 
was followed m the presence of all persons of gentle birth, male and female 
who had been retained in her service. Catherine herself w^as removed to 
House, November 13th, where two apartments were reserved exclusively 'Wi 
hot accommodation, and orders were given that she should be treated Uro. 

2 ie respect due to her rank In anticipation of her attainder, the king had 
ready taken possession of all her personal property , but he was CTaciOMply 
{de^d to allow her six changes of apparel, and six French hoods wi& 
o^toldsmiths^ work, but without pearl or diamond 

If there was no pre-contract between Cathenne and Derham, nothing but 
her death could dissolve the marriage between her and the king, Hence ib 
became necessary to prove her guilty of some capital offence ; and -witjjb 
this'View a rigorous inquiry was set on foot respecting her whole conduct 
since she became queen It w^as nowr discovered that not only had she ad- 
mitted Derham to her presence, but had employed him to perform for her 
th£ office of secretary ; and that at Lincoln, during the progress, she had al- 
Culjgftpper, a maternal relation and gentleman of the privy chamber, 
company with her and Lady Roohford from eleven at night till 
inorm^ The judges were consulted, who replied, that considering 
liWpcrsuiiR implicated, these facts^ if proved, formed a satisfactory presump- 
litoihat adultery had been committed On this and no better proof, the two 
'IWpartunat^entlemen were tried, and found guilty of high treason, Novem- 
ber 30th. 'fteir lives w^re spared for ten days, with the hope of extorting from 
them additional information respecting the guilt of the queen But they 

p Then fs no inherent improbability in her statement We shell later find EUl. 
pnved by witneeaee to have enauied similar treatment from Lord Seymour often in the i 
enoe of hie wife. Unkee we are to credit the rumour that Elizabeth was with child by L. 
Seymour when she was «ght^ yeaie old, we might also grant this poor C^oman some credenceT) 
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But these were not the only victiniB. The king’s resentin^t was 
to all those individuals who had been, or might bve been, privy to toslslt' 
macy between Cathenne and Derham in the house of the (fuchess. Oa .IMs 
charge the duchess herself, with her daughter the countess of Bri<tosinitor» 
the lord William Howard and his wife, and nine other pereons of infowlisdu 
in the service of the duchess, were committed to tiie Tower; where the toydi 
commissioners laboured by frequent and separate exmninaticHiB, by 


and persuasion, and, in one instance at least, by the application ol 
to draw from them the admission that they had been pnvy to Gathering 
continence themselves, and the charge of such privity in their ootnpanikM* 
All were condemned to forfeiture and perpetual imprisonment. 

For some time we have lost sight of Catherine ; at the banning of the 
January 1st, 1541, we meet with her again at Sion House, with a 
sitting, and a sweeping bill of attainder before it, including both tihe qmett 
and all her companions in misfortune The duke of Suffolk with aome 
reported that they had waited on the queen, who “ acknowledged her oHmoe 
against God, the king, and the nation,” expressed a hope that her faults 
not be visited on her brothers and family, and begged as a last favQ||lf mkt 
Ae might divide a part of her clothes among her maids. The act attld&|;6|lL 
of treason the queen, Deiharn and Culpepper as her paramours, aB^ 
Rochford^ as aider and abettor, and of misprision of treason both all tlteiimo 
had been convicted of concealment m court, and also the duchess of Vnipblk 
and the countess of Bridgewater, though no legal proceedings whatsoevBfliad 
been taken against them 

The tragedy was now drawing to a close Catherine had already been coil- 
ducted to the Tower , two days after the passmg of the act, and six QMHilm 
after her marriage, she was led to execution, together with her oom^iaziin^ 
the lady Rochford They appeared on the scaffold calm and reskne^ ttsl- 
ding the spectators take notice that they suffered justly for “ thefr omnAes 
agamst God from their youth upward, and also agamst the kmg’srojfidiQl^- 
esty very dangerously. ” The meekness and piety of their demeaxioyr aeem 
to have deeply interested the only person present who has tranamittra to lift ^ 
any account of their last moments. "Theyer sowles,” he writes, "I doiribt 
not, be with God , for they made the moost godly and Christyan’sex]dfll|| ever 
wajj hard tell of, I thinke, since the world's creation. 

P Thb ifl the very Lady Rocliford whoee testunoDv against her budsand had kd to hia 
executioD for adultery with his own sister, Anne Boleyn f 

* Otwell Johnson’s letter to his brother, m EUis ^ ^ In this confession on the mlMd 
the queen evades a second time all mention of the alleged adultery She emplm the wy 
same ambi^ous and unsatisfactory language which Suffolk had eEnployed in the iMSiae of 
lords Goiud this be accidental ? or was not that particular form enjoins by iwrthoi t^ th ai 
she might not seem to impeach “the king’s lusUce” ^ On a review of tbeorfglaal m 

the stete papers, of the act of attainder, and ot the proceedings m parhameDt, Lingaid W 

SBffieieQt reason to think her guilty, and, if was innocent, so ako moat have Peso the k dy* 

Rochfofd. Like her predecessor, Anne B^yn, she fell a victim to the jeidotis y on 
of a despotic hnsband; but in one respect she has been more fortunate. Hie f— ' 
documents reepeeting her fate enables us to estimate the vahie of the proofs b 
her;our knonkoe of ^ose brought against Anne renders the queetion Of her guilt < 
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To attaint without trial had of late become customary, but to prosecute 
and puni^ for that which had not been made a criminal offence by any law 
was nitherto unprecedented. To give^ therefore, some countenance to these 
severities, it was enacted m the very bill of attamder that every woman about 
to be married to the king or any of his successors, not being a maid, should 
disclose her disgrace to him under the penalty of treason , that all other persons 
knowing the fact and not disclosing it, should be subject to the lesser penalty 
of misprision of treason , and that the queen, or w ife of the prince, who should 
move another person to commit adultery with h(*i, or the person who should 
move her to commit adultery with him, should suffer as a traitor ^ 

‘‘To make the concealment of vices a capital ofience, ” says Mackintosh,"' 
‘‘ was worthy of such a reign ” Lord Herbert // says that there were no more 

K uthful candidates for tin* lionour of Hemy’s hand after tins enactment. 

ere was no Scheherazade again to be found ic^ady to trust the safety of 
her head to her power of amusing king Schariai 

Henry wisely roj(‘cted the chance of a fatal teinimation ot another union, 
under this new law of tieason, by obtaining the hand of a disci e('t w^idow, who 
had been twice before inariied The maiden name of this lady was Catherine 
Parr. She became the queen oi Hemy in July, 1543 Befoie we enter upon 
her personal histoiy, as connect (‘d AMth the two great leligious parties into 
whicn England was now’ divided, we puipose to take a lajiid view of the 
foreign relations of the kingdom to tlx* end of Hemy’s leign, involving as they 
did a war with Scotland and with I'lanec, 


W’Aii WITH sc’ori \M) \\i) rrnNCE a n ) 

The minority of James V of Scotland was a disastious peiiod for his 
country The legencv w’as a constant objc^ct of contention between the fac- 
tious nobles A new element of discoid W'as introduced by the progress of the 
new opinions m religion The fatal day of Floddc'ii had cut off the most influ- 
ential of the nobles, and those who remaiiKMl w'(*ie inf(*iioi in w^ealth, and then'- 
fore in authoiity, to a body which possessed half the land of the kingdom The 
spiritual and temjioral dominion ajipean'd consolidated wdien David Beaton 
was appointed lord privy seal Patrick Hamilton, the first Scottish reformer, 
W’as burned by this peisecuting jirelale at St Andiew’s, in 1528 

Beaton, now* a caidinal, liad been to Rome in 1541, on a secret embassy 
Henry determined to try the effect of a personal interview’ wnth his nephew, 
James, and it w’as agreed that they should meet at Yoik in the autumn. 
Thither the king of England WTiit, accompanied by Catherine Howard But 
the king of Scotland w’as induc(*d by the wily cardinal not to hold to the ap- 
pointment Henry was furious, and determined upon w’ar He resolved upon 
renewing the old claim of the I'^nglish kings to the crowm of Scotland The 
duke of Norfolk entered Scotland with a laige army in 1542 , after the English 
warden of the east marches had sustained a defeat in Teviotdalc Having 
accomplished the usual destruction, Norfolk retreated to Berwick, for James 
was assembling an army m his front The feudal chiefs gathered round the 
royal standard on the Boroughiuuir, as they had gathered under the standard 
of James IV. Onward they marched for the invasion of England TTiere 
was division amongst the host The rebellious Douglases were on the side of 
England. Manv of the nobles were favourable to the principles of the Ref- 
ormaudn, which their king opposed The catastrophe came, without any 
r^l contest between the two annies James was desertea by his nobles. In 
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giief and indignation he returned to Edinbui^gh. An army of ten thousand 
men was, however, got together, under Idtd Maxwell. The clans mutinied A 
body of English horse came up, who were believed to be the vanguard of a 
great army , and m a panic the Scots fled, with the loss of a large number of 

f irisoners — some willing prisoners, as it has been asserted. Tlie king gave 
iiniself up to despair He iriiiiiuied himself in his palace of Falkland, would 
speak to no one , sickened , and sank uiidei a slow fever, heart-broken, on the 
1 4th of DecHMiibcT A ^^eek bi'fore, Ins ([ueen had boine Inin a daughter — 
that Mary, whose long stiuggles with adxersity foim a striking (ontrasT to the 
hopelessness ol hei father 

The loids who weie taken at Solwaj Moss \\#Te fust liarshly ti'eated by 
Henry, and then pioi)itialed hy iiidulgeiiees His first objt^t was to negotiate 
a maniage between his son, 1 Edward, and the daiightei of James V, and thus 
to effect a natural union betw’cen the two countiies llis w'coiiil design was 
to demand the goxeimiieiit of Scotland, as the guaidian of the iiifluit queen. 
The impiisoiied nobles concluded a tieaty with him, that they would deliver 
up Mar>,aiid acknowledge him a.s then so\eieign lord They weie released, 
and returned to Seolland to cany out then plan But the earl of Anan was 
presumptive heir to the thioiu\ and he |>ossess(Ml sufhcK'iit power to obtain 
the regt'iiev In DecemlK'r, 154.*), Beaton iK^eariK' chaneellor, and in the fol- 
lowing .laiiuai V w as coiistit ut(‘(l th(‘ [)ope ’s legat(‘ a latere in Scotland He was 
now’ supreme in eliuieli and state, the fiiendship and allmncc* of the exeoni- 
municat(*d king of Inigland was i(‘iiOunc(‘d , and a tieaty with England, which 
gave Henry some of his dinuands, was set aside There w’as patriotism as 
well as intoleiaiiee in the policy ol the j)apist faction 

Scotland was again iiivad(‘(l m Ma}, 1544 The (‘ail of Heitford arrived 
in the Firth with a [loworful eaiiying a force ol ti'ii thousand men He 
domaiidod tlial tlic' infant cpu'cn should Ix' iiniiuHliately suriendeied The 
r('g(mt iefus(*d , and Ilertfoid, with an additional loice fioiii Berwick, marched 
upon I'jdinbuiglj One of the gat(‘.s was batfei(‘d down, and the city was 
entered and givcm up to cuiiflagiation and j>lundei Heitfoid, after burning 
Lcnth, retiK'd to Berwick Foi two yeais the war was continued with the 
Usual teiiible inflictions upon the p(‘ac(*ful euIti\ators of the soil Tlie letters 
of Heilfoid, 111 1545, j)i(\^(‘iit a feaiful pietuie of the ia\age.s of his troops ui 
bolder towns and leitile districts, whi(‘h jKKdiy and romance have made 
famous through (*\ery land 

Whilst the call of Ilertfoid was cai lying forwaid this ignoble work m 
Scotland, King Heniy and liis council w’ere busy in negotiations far more dis- 
graceful than the most barbarous op(*ii warfare Beaton w’as murdered in 
1546, and if the king of England w’as not an accessory, it w’as not for the want 
of inclination The guilt of the king of England and his government in giving 
encouragement to tlie proposal to assassinate Faidinal Beaton is a sufficient 
proof of the low’ moiality of that ag(' 

To complete our lapid view of the foreign affairs of the kingdom we pass 
from Scotland to France ^ In 1544 Heniy went to his parliament with a long 
tale of his gnefs Out of his inestimable goodness, and like a most charitable, 
lovmg, and virtuous prince, he had for a long time loved and favoured Fr^cis, 
the French king He had freed his children from thraldom, he had relieved 
his poverty by loans of money But now the ungrateful Francis had with- 

pin 1541 a parliament at Dublin bad acknowledged Henr\' as ** King of Irtjand/* hi 
place of his previous title of “ lord," which had been granted to ftenry II by PopellllriiarV. 
Henry waa, however, uftable to maintain peace m Ireland, the revenue of which was onJly £5,000 
a vearl 
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drawn thepension which he had been accustomed to pay , he had confederated 
with the Grreat Turk, common enemy of all Christendom , and he had stirred 
the Scots to resist his majesty, contraiy to their duty and allegiance. The 
king, therefore, declares his intention to go to war with France as well as with 
Scotland — ‘'to put his owm royal person, with the pow’er of his realm and 
subjects, in armoui ” But inestimable sums w’lll be lequned for the mainten- 
ance of these wars The faithful pailiament, by (his statute, again sanction 
the same species of robbeiy that the parliament of 1529 sanctioned , and for the 
alleviation of such chaiges, declare all loans made to the king in the two pre- 
vious years of his leign to be entirely remitted and leleased, and all secunties 
for the same to be utterly void 

Thus, with the proceeds of this swindle in his pocket, King Henry goes to 
the wars He had previously pi opitia ted the empeior Charles V by a com- 
promise as to the succession to the ciown, which lecogriised some claims in the 
person of the princess Mary, the empeior’s Tnece 

Thisw^as the third act foi legulating the succession to the throne, wdiich 
all persons w’ere to accept and sw’car to, under the penalties of treason. The 
princess Mary had been declaied illegitimate under the act of 1534 The 
princess Elizabeth had been declaied illegitimate under the act of 1536. By 
this act of 1544 they weie lestored to their place m the succession, in default 
of issue of the king and Pi nice Edw’aid, but without any declaiation of their 
legitimacy, which w^ould have been to declare the divoices ol their mothers 
unlaw^ful 

The empcroi and the king of England wck' now joined m a ti(‘iity for the 
invasion and partition of Fiance Chailes was to claim Buigundy, Henry 
the ancient possessions of the Plantagcnets, unless Francis would agree to 
certain conditions The chivalrous Fiench king s|)urned then pielensions; 
and so, in July, 1544, Heniv put on his aimoui, and wnth thnty thousand 
men crossed the channel The emperor w^as to entin Fiance^ l)y FhampagiK*, 
and the king by Picard} and then united armie>s were to march to l^iiis 
But no plan of mutual opeiations could detach the vainglonous Henry from 
the pomp and circumstance of some gorgeous personal exhibition He ciohsed 
the seas m a ship whose sails WTie of cloth of gold He advanced at the 
head of the English and Imjieiial foices, to assist in the siege* of Boulogne, 
which the duke of Suffolk was investing “Armed at all iioints upon a gieat 
courser ” — as he is now exhibited in the armoui v at the Towei — he paraded 
his huge body before the besiegeis, for two months In vain the envoys of 
the emperor urged him to move foiwaid, according to then compact The 
emperor, said Henry, had taken some fiontier foits, and he, the king, would 
have Boulogne At length the great day ot triumph arrived, for which he had 
broken faith with his ally On the 18th of September he made his triumpliant 
entry into Boulogne,' w^hich pageant Hall describes with a conesponding mag- 
niloquence 

But whilst the “ noble and valiant conqueroi ” wxas listening to the trump- 
eters on the walls, Francis and Charles, wath great wisdom, had concluded a 
separate peace Heniy had constituted Queen Catherine regent during his 
absence, and her letters to him show" that she attended to his affairs with 
diligence, by sending fiesh supplies of money and men H(* returned to Eng- 
land on the last day of September 

[' During this siege Cranmer asked the people to pra\ for Henry's success and composed 
the prayers in Enj^lisli At the same time he composed for the priests an English fitany 
whioa was issued with a primer of pro ate prayer The litany was tht foundation of the late 
Book ^ CSommon Prayer J 
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But if Henry was slow in his projected march to Paris, Francis was the 
more ready to contemplate a march to London. Such a scheme was not utterly 
hopeless ; for the English government was sorely straitened for money, and the 
means of defence were of the weakest kmd. 

But the true defence of England was not wanting in this season of peril. 
According to a return of this date, there was a fleet in the channel of a hui^ 
dred and four vessels, carrying iiioiv than twelve thousand men But of these 
hundred and four vessels, only twenty-eight were above two hundred tons 
The fleet was in three divisions, the Vanward, the Battle, and the Wing 
The watchword and couiiUisign point to the traditionary origin of the na- 
tional song “The wat(*h\Aor(l in the night shall l>e thus, ‘God save King 
Harry \ the other shall ans\Aer, ^\nd long to rt^gn over us' There was 
an indecisive action off Portsmouth in July, 1545, and a seiious inisfoitune 
m the accidental sinking of a huge ship, with four hundred men, in the har- 
bour of Poitsrnouth The MarV Hose went down like the Royal George. 
The king was on shoie, and saw his noble ship laid on her side and overset." 
The danger of invasion ^^as soon overpast Th(‘ l^^ieneh sent assistanccf to 
the Scots, devastated the neighbourhood of Calais, and made the most stren- 
uous efforts to retake Boulogne At hmgth a peacc^ was concluded in June, 
1546, one ol the articles of winch w’as that Boulogne should l^e rt'stored to 
Prance, at the expiration of ('ight yt^ars, upon the payment of tw'o millions of 
crowms, and anothei that Scotland should be included m the pacihcation. The 
remaiiidei oi Heniy’s leign was not disturbed by foreign w\arlaie 


n RTHEU PERSECI'TIOV*^ 

In 1543 an act w^as passed which limited the reading ol the Bible and the 
New Testament iii the English tongue to noblemen aiul gentk'nien, and for- 
bade the reading of the same to “the lower sort” — to artificers, prentices, 
journeymen, seivingmen, husbandmen, and labourers, and to w’onien, under 
pain oi impiisoniiieiit.^ 

In the year 1548 a new exposition of faith and morals w’as put forth, 
undei the title of A Necessary Doctiine and Erudicion for any Christian 
Man," but it wus commonly called “ The King’s Book " Like the “ Institu- 
tion" on wdiich it w^as founded, it was of a motley character, with too much 
of popery to content the reformeis, wuth too much of scriptural truth to 
I)lease the Romanists In tlie next parliament (1544) Grarimer succeeded 
in obtaining a mitigation of the piovisions of the "Act of Six Articles " 


craxmer’s narrow escape 

The cause of the reformeTs lost in 1545 two of its most powerful support- 
in the persons of the duke of Suffolk, the king’s brother-in-law, and the 
lord chancellor Audley, who both died in this year , and Audley's successor, 
Wriothesley (now^ ennobled), sided strongly with the opposite party It was 
not long till an attempt w^as made to rum Cranrner The king was informed 
“that the primate, w^ith his learned men, had so infected the whole realm 
^ith unsavoury doctrine as to fill all places with abommable heretics," and 
that the throne was in danger Henry asked how it were best to proo^d, 
iuid he w^as advised to commit him at once to the Tower He objected to 
this as a harsh measure , he was assured that the pnmate was so ti^||^i;|9iilar 
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that charges in abundance would be brought against him when he was in 
confinement. He at length consented that the prelate should be summoned 
next day before the council, and be committed if they deemed it advisable. 

Before midnight the king sent Sir Anthony Denny to Lambeth to sum- 
mon the primate to his presence. Cranmer, who was m bed, rose, and came 
to Whitehall Henry told him what he had done Cranmer declared himself 
indifferent about the committal, as he could easily clear himself. “0 Lord 
God^’^ cried the king, “what fond simplicity have you so to pcnnit yoursell 
to be imprisoned tliat every enemy of yours may take advantage against you! 
Do you not know that when they ha\e you once in prison, three or four false 
knaves will soon be piocuied to witiu'ss against you and condemn you'^” 
He then went on to tell him that lu^ had taki'ii better measures tor his safety, 
he desired him to claim liis light as a piivy councilloi of being confronted 
with his accusers, and, if that was letusfsl, to produce the ring which he 
then gave him, and appeal to the king " 

It w^as not the piactice in state-trials to hung the “fals(‘ kna\es" face to 
face with the jinsoner No one could have a more' eom))let(* knowkulge than 
Henry had of the mode in which convictions w('i(‘ piocured during his reign 
It was held “too dangerous to the pimce” to produce w’ltnesses who miglit 
be questioned by th(‘ accused The evidence' consisted almost entirely ol 
written depositions and examinations, taken Ix'toie the piivy council or 
before commissioners Inteirogatoiies weu' jircviously jiiepaied by the 
crown lawyers These weie submitted to the witnesses individually If they 
were conformable in their answTrs, it was well If tlu’v wTie not so, the rack 
was introduced The fear of toiture was present to the mind oi every wit- 
ness. When the depositions liad betm shapf'd attei the most approved fash- 
ion, the prisoner was sub](‘cted to the like timdei inter logatoiu's The trial, 
so called, having come on, the counsel tor the ciow^n carelullj not(‘d w’hat in 
the depositions w\as to be lead and what omitted, and the ofhcei of the court 
as carefully obeyed his diiections A\hat chance a jaisonei had oi an 
acquittal may bo readily coneeived When King Henry interlr'ied with the 
insane resolution of the aichbishop to seek a trial, he truly said, “You will 
run headlong to your undoing if I would suffc'r you 

Cranmer returned home, and the next morning at ('iglit o'clock he was 
summoned to appear before the couneil ^^ht'n he came he w\as obliged to 
remam sitting in the anteroom among the servants At length he wais brought 
before the board and informed of the charges against him His dcniaiid to be 
confronted with his accusers w^as at once reiused “I am sorry, my lords,'^ 
said he, “that you drive me to such a step, hut seeing mysc'lf likely to obtain 
no fair usage from you, I must appeal to his majesty. He produced the 
ring, they gazed on it and each othei foi some time in silence They then 
took the ring and papers to the king, w^ho rated them wtII for th(*ir treatment 
of the primate The duke of Norfolk lefdied that their only object had been 
to give the primate an opportunity of refuting the charges against him At 
the royal command they all then shook liands with the placable primate and 
a few days after were entertained by him at Lambeth 

Shortly after, at Cranmer’s desire, the king suppresscnl some popular 
superstitions, such as ringing bells and keeping wxatch the whole night before 
All-hallows day; veiling the cross and the images in churches all through 
Lent, and unveiling them on Palm Sunday, and kneeling before the cross on 
that day But the king himself went still further, and he forbade the prac- 
tice of creeping to the cross and adoring it 
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THE king’s last 'nRANNIEfl 

The king's last parliament met on the 23rd of November • its chief busi- 
ness was to relieve his pecuniary difficulties It panted large subsidies, 
and suppressed all the hospitals and other chantable foundations, transfer- 
ring their revenues to the king It even went so far as to empower him to 
stnze those of the universities, he making a solemn promise “ that all shall b(‘ 
(lone to the glory of God and common profit to th(* realm ” It further legal- 
ised all the transfers of projK^rty i^hich the church dignitaries had been forced 
to make to the crown The king then (lissolv(‘(l the parliament (DecemlxT 
24th, 1545) He made on this occasion a sjXK^ch, \sliich he concluded by com- 
plaining of the religious dissensions which pii'Miilcnl Of the clergy he said, 
“Some WTre so sliff in their old mumpsi?Nu.\, and othei-s so busy with their 
new su?npsimusy"^ that th(‘\ did nothing but rail at each other, while the 
laity censured the coiuliict ol the ckugy and debat(‘d Scrifiture in ale-hous(‘h 
and taverns He e\hort(‘d both parti(‘s to give o\er calling one another ill 
names, and to li\(‘ in peac(‘ and chant\ 

The next yeai ri51f)) sho\\(d how w(‘ll the king’s ad\ic<‘ was attended to, 
for the flames of Smithfield blazed on(‘e moie The principal victim was a 
lady named Anne \sk('w, daught(‘i of a kmght ot Lincolnshire 8he had 
b('en manied to a g(‘ntlenuin nnmed Kvok*, to whom sIk* Ixire two children, 
but having adoptc'd scnptuial siaitiinents, her husband, a furious papist, 
turned her out of doois She icsuiikmI her maiden name, and eaine to London, 
m hopes of oblaimiig a di voice* flen‘ she* transg](‘ss(*(l the six articles, and 
she w^as also suspe'ctc'd of eon\(‘Ving leligious books to the queen and some 
ladies at court She wiis tak(‘n l)(‘ioie Honnei, lushop of London, a recan- 
tation w’as proff(*TC(l to h(‘i to sign, and she wrote that she Ix'lievod ‘'all 
manner of things contaim'd m the taith of the* catholic church”, and, though 
this was ambiguous, Bonm'i was obliged to l(*t lici go on bail This year sne 
was again arr(*st(*d, sIk* was c\ainm(*d beloie tlic council by Gardiner and 
AViiotheslcy , they could not move oi refute her , she w^as sent to Newgate, 
tri(*d befoie a juiy for hei(‘sv, and seiiteiued to die It w’as hoped by means 
of the rack to get her to inijilicate some persons of rank She w^as taken to 
the Tower, and plac(*d on that honid instrument She bore the torture 
w'lth the utmost fniiinews, not uttering e\en a er>^ Th(* lieutenant refusing to 
allow his man to torment h(*i any fuithei, W iiothosh'V and Rich threw^ off 
their gowms and woiked the instiument thems(4ves When taken off she 
fainted, but on her recovering she maintained a conversation wuth them for 
two hours, sitting on the bare ground Sh(‘ was carried in a chair to the 
stake (July 16th) With her were John Lascelles, a gentleman of the royal 
household, Nicholas Belenian, a Shropshire clerg>'man, and John Adams, a 
poor tailor — all, like Anne Askew, deniers of transubstantiation Wnothesley 
sent to offer them a pardon if they w'ould recant “I came not hither,” said 
Anne, “to deny my Lord and Master ” The others were equally finn, and 
all were bumeci 

It was commonly said at this time of the bishop of Winchester that “he 
had bent his bow in order to shoot some of the head deer ” He had covertly 

' The origin of this phrase is aa follow's A priest had long read in his bre\ lan' mumpnmujt 
for itumpsimiuf , his error was at lengtli i)ointea out to him, but he angrily declared he would 
not change his old mumpatmus for their new aumf^mw 

* The fact of her ^ing racked I's denied bv Burnet ^ and Lingnrd,^ though ajnerted by 
Foxo d d 
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shot at Cramner ; he now openly aimed at the queen Henry, who was grown 
peevish and irritable from disease, was annoyed at her urging him on the 
subject of religion , and one day as she left the room he fretfully noticed it 
to 6ardiner, who was present The artful prelate saw his opportunity, and 
he succeeded in prevailing on the king to let articles of accusation be drawn 
up against her When prepared they received the royal approbation, but, 
luckily for the queen, the paper was dropped (probably by design) by the 
person who was carrying it, and was picked up by one of her friends Her 
alarm at her danger brought on an attack of illness, the king came to visit 
her; she expressed her regret at seeing so little of him, and her fear of having 
given him offence They parted on good terms Next evening she visited 
the king, he asked hei opinion on some points of religion , she modestly replied, 
that the man was the woman^s natuial superior, and her judgment should 
be directed by his ‘^Not so, by St Mar}",'' said the king, ‘'you are become 
a doctor, Kate, to instruct us, as we take li, and not to be instnicted by us ” 
She assured him that in arguing with him her only object had been to divert 
his ndnd and to derive information '‘And is it even so, sweetheart cried 
he, " then perfect friends are we now again It doth me more good to hear 
these words of thine own mouth than it would have done had I heard the 
news of a hundred thousand pounds fallen unto me He embraced and dis- 
missed her, and w’hen she was gone highly extolled her to those who w^re 
present, and yet the capricious tyrant had been on the point of sending her to 
the Towner, perhaps even to the stake * 

Next day he sent for her to the garden Whik^ tlaw 'wok* there, the 
chancellor came wuth forty men to airest her The king frowned, the queen 
retired, the chancellor knelt, the words "Knav(‘, fool, beast, avaunt from 
iny presence^” reached the ears of the queen, and shc^ came lonvard to intei- 
pose. "Ah, poor soul,” said Henry, '‘thou littk* knowost how evil he hath 
deserved this grace at thy hands Of my word, sweetheart, he hath been 
toward thee an arrant knav(', and so let him go Outers wore now^ given 
that Gai diner should apjiear no moie m the loval I)le^ence, the king also 
struck his name out of the list of executors narnorl in Ins wiW 

The days of the monarch woie now^ fast thawing to their close He was 
become so corpulent and unwieldy that he could only be moved about in a 
chair, and an ulcer in one of his legs was at this time so fetid as to be hardly 
endurable by those about him. One more act of injustice and cruelty w^as, 
however, to be perpetratc'd The head of the Romish party and of the ancient 
nobility was the duke of Norfolk, a man wdio had on several occasions done 
good service to the crow^n , his son, the earl of Surrey, w^as the most accom- 
plished nobleman of the age ^ The Seymours, the uncles of the young prince, 
may be regarded as the chiefs of the leformed party, and there w^as a jealousy 
between them and the How^ards, w^ho despised them as upstarts Whether it 
proceeded from the intrigues of the Seymouis, oi from the king's owm caprice 
or apprehensions, the duke and his son were committed to the Towner on a 
charge of high treason Feebler oi more ill-supported charges never were 
made than on this occasion Surrey's principal offences were his having 
quartered the arms of the confessor wuth his own, a thing in which he w^as 
warranted by the heralds, his having spoken contemptuously of the new 
nobility, and his having tw^o Italians m his service, w’hom one of the witnesses 
suspected to be spies. Being a commoner he w^as tried by a jury at Guildhall 

P This whole story is doubted by some historians, though it is admittedly not improbable ] 

^ His poems are still read with pleasure He gave the earliest spicimen of blank verse 
in our lan^age in his translation of a part of the ^<Eneid of Virgil 
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(January 13th, 1547), before the chancellor and other commifiBionera. He de* 
«fended himself with eloquence and spirit; but vain was all defence in this 
reign; he was condeirmed as a traitor, and six days after (19th) he was be- 
headed on Tower Hill 

The duke of Norfolk was accused of vanoas trifling acts of treason, and 
every effort was made to get up evidence against him A good deal of the 
misfortune of himself and his son origmated in family dissension ; the diirhfUfi^ 
who was separated from her husband, actuat#‘d b}” jealousy, WTote to the 
lord privy seal, accusing him, and Iils daughtei, the duchess of Richmond, 
was one of the witnesses against her brother Mrs Holland, who was sup- 
posed to be the duke’s mistresvs, testified all she could agajist him. The duae 
was induced to sign a confession of having divulged the king’s secrets, con- 
cealed his son’s treason in quartering the aims of the confessor, and having 
himself quartered those of England But all availed not , a bill of attainder 
was huiried through parliament, the io\al assent was given by eommission on 
the 27th, and lie vas ordered for exeeution the next inoining Fortunately 
for Norfolk the king died in the night and a respite was sent to the ToWer. 


THE DEATH OF TIH KING (ir>47 \ D ) 

The king had gradually been growing worse, but his friends feared to 
apprise him of his dang(M At length Sii Anthony Dennv ventured to infomi 
him of his approaching ihssolution Ho received the intelligence with meek- 
iiesb, expresbing his leliance on the merits of his Sa\iour Sir Anthony asked 
if he would have any divine to attend him, he said, if any, it should be the 
archbishop of Cantei buiy , but “ Let me take a little sleep fiist,” said he, ‘‘and 
when I aw^ake again I shall think more about the niattei ” When he awoke 
he diiected that Ciaiiiiier should be fetched lioui Cioydon Tlie prelate 
came in all haste, but found him speechless Ho desin'd him to give a sign of 
his faith in the merits of Christ , the king press(‘d his hand and expired « 

Henry VHI died at two o’clock in the morning of the 28th of January, 
1547, in his palace at Westminster His death was concealed for three days 
On the 31st of January the commons wvie summoned to the house of lords, 
and Wriotliesley wopt w^hile he announced the event The will of the king, 
by w^hich the succession wtis dehned, and tlu^ government of the realm during 
the niiiiority of his sou w^as iegulatc‘d, wm then read in part Hertford and 
Paget had employed the three days of secrecy in delerniinmg the course to 
be pursued under the will, w hich w^as in their private keeping Some suspi- 
cions have arisen that the will w^as forged 

The nation did not, in all likelihood, feel the loss of the most arbitrary 
monarch that had evoi filled the English throne as a great calamity. On the 
5th of February the bishop of Winchester wrote to Sir W. Paget, secretary 
of state, “To-morrowN the parishioners of this parish and I have agreed to 
have a solemn dinge for out late sovereign lord and master, m earnest, as 
becometh us; and, to-morrow, certain players of my lord of Oxford’s, as 
they say, intend, on the other side, within this burgh of Southwark, to have a 
solemn play, to try w^ho shall have most resort, they in game or I in earnest.” 
The sorrow could not have been very violent when the players thought that 
a diversion would be welcome, even before the king’s body was conveyed to 
earth at Windsor. Though Henry is said to have wrung Cranmer’s hand <Mi 
his death-bed, hi^ast religious exercises were in accordance with the practice 
of the Roman church In the same spirit were his funeral solemnities con- 
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ducted . “ The body lay in Rtatc in the chapel of Whitehall for twelve days, 
with masses and dirge sung and said every day , Norroy standing at the choir 
door, and beginning with these words, pronounced aloud, ' Of your charity, ' 
pray for the soul of the high and mighty prince our late sovereign lord, King 
Henry VIII.’ ’’v 


KEICHTLEYK ESTIMXFE OP HENRY 

Nothing can be more injudicious than the conduct of those Protestant 
writers who, identifying Henry with the Reformation, seem to think them- 
selves bound to ajiologise for and even justify the various enormities with 
which his memory is cliarged A slight knowledge of history wull suffice to 
show that the w’orst instruments are often employed to pioduce the greatest 
and best results We may therefoie allow’ Hemy to have been a bad man, 
and yet regard the Reformation, of wdiich he W’as an instrument, as a benefit 
to mankind It is, on the other hand, weak in th(‘ Romanists to charge the 
Reformation wnth the vices of Heniy, it would be equally so to impute to 
their religion the atrocities of Pope Alexandcn and his children, Tesare 
and Lucrezia Borgia 

Thorough selhshness formed th(‘ basis of H(‘nrv’s character^ He never 
w^as knowm to sacrifice an inclination to the inl(T(\st or happiness of anothei 
^*He spared no man m his anger, no w’onian in his lust,” W’as the famous phrasi^ 
of Peter Heylin everything must vi(‘ld to his will He W’as rapacious and 
profuse, vain and self-suftici(‘nt At the same time he w^as courteous and 
affable, and wdieii in good humoiu had a gav, jovial niannei highly captivating 
in a ruler His peojile remembered the magnificence of his early resign. Ins 
handsome person, lus skill in martial exercises, anel lie was pojiular witli 
them to the very last The ceinstancy ol his Ine'iidshij) to (Yanmer is the most 
estimable trait in lus character, but the» pinnate never hael dareel to oppose 
his will Henry’s patronage of letteis was also highly e'onimenelable , he w’as 
skilful in selecting thosi* w’liom Ik' employed in chuich and state, and rarely 
promoted an inefficient jierson 


HUMI'/s EsriMKTI HEVRY AVT) HIS REIGN 

It IS difficult to give a just summary of this piince’s qualities* He w^as so 
diflfeient from himself m dififeient parts of his leign, that, as is well remarked 
by lord Herbert,// his history is his best charactei and description The abso- 
lute uncontrolled authoiity w’hich he maintained at home, and the regard 
w'hich he acquired among foieign nations, aie circumstances w’hich entitle 
him in some degree to the appellation of a great prince , w^hile his tyranny and 
barbarity exclude him from the character of a good one H^ possessed, in- 
deed, great vigour of mind, which qualified him for exeicising dominion over 
men, courage, mtrepidity, vigilance, inflexibility And though these qualities 
lay not always under the guidance of a regular and solid judgment, they 
were ibceompanied wnth good parts and an extensive capacity , and everyone 

* See Wolsej^’s opinion of him He went to dine one da> with Sir T More, at Chelsea 
After dinner he walked for an hour in the garden with him, with his arm round his neck. 
When More’s son-in-law, Roper, congratulated him on the fa\our he seemed to be in, “I thank 
our Lord, son (quoth he), I find his grace my very good lord indeed, and I believe he doth 
as singularly favour me as any subject within this realm , howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee 
I have no cause to be proud thereof, for if my head would win him a cast]|j^' in France it should 
not fail to go ” This was in 1522, in Henn-'s jovial davs 
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dreaded a contest with a man who was known never to yield or to forgive, 
and who in every controversy was detennined either to niin himself or his 
antagonist A catalogue of his vices would comprehend many of the worst 
qualities incident to human nature violence, cnielty, profusion, rapacity, in- 
justice, obstinacy, arrogance, higotiy, presumption, caprice. But neither 
was he subject to all these vices in the most extreme degree, nor was he at 
intervals altogether destitute of virtu(\s He wa^ sinc<’re,^ open, gallant, 
liberal, and capable at least of a temporary friendship and attiichment. In 
this resp)ect he was unfortunate, that the incidents of his reign served to dis- 
play his faults in their full light The extensive* pow(‘rs ol his prerogative, 
and the submissive*, not to siiv slavish diH|K)sition of hw« |:>arl laments, made 
it the more easy for him to assnnu* and inainlain that rntire dominion by 
which his reign is so much 
distmguish(*d iii tlu* Eng- 
lish histoi\ 

It may seem a htll(‘ 

(‘xtraordinary (hat, not- 
withstanding his ciu(‘l(v, 
his extortion, his violence*, 
his arbitrary admimstia- 
tion, this prince not oiil\ 
acquired the* legarel of hi*- 
subjects, hilt never was 
the object of lhe*ii halre‘el 
He seems (*v(‘n in some* 
eh'gree to ha\(‘ possess(‘d 
te) the last (hen love and 
afieclion His oxterioi 
clualities were advan(a- 
geous, and ht to captivate* 
the multituele His inag- 
nificenee anel personal 
bravery rendoieel him illustrious in vulgar ey<‘s And it may be said with 
liiith, that the English in that age \veie so thoroughly subdued, that, like 
ICastein slaves, they weie inclined to admire those* acts of vieilence and tyranny 
which WTre exercised over themselves, anel at then own expense 

It may not be impropei to recapitulate* whatever is memorable in the 
statutes of this reign, whether wath r(*garel to government oi commerce 
Nothing can better show the genius of the age than such a review of the laws 
The abolition of the ancient leligion much contributed to the regular execution 
ot justice While the Catholic superstition subsisted, there was no possibility 
of punishing any crime in the clergy The ehuich wouKl not pennit the 
magistrate to try the offences of her members, and she could not herself inflict 
any civil penalties upon them But Henry restrained these pernicious immu- 
nities The privilege of clergy waos abolished for the crimes of petty treason, 
murder, and felony, to all uncier the degree of a subdeacon But the fonner 
superstitiorrnot only protected crimes in the el(‘rg>', it exempted also the laity 
from punishment, by affording them shelter in the churches and sanctuaries 
The parliament abridged these privileges It w^as first declared that no sanc- 
tuaries were allow^ed in cases of high tieason , next, in those of murder, felony, 
rapes, burglary, and petty treason And it limited them in other particulars. 

P Fnedmann,* W)wever, finds his most trmbh* fault to Ik? “the utter want of truth His 
dishonesty cannot be denied, his own handwriting is still extant to show it ”] 
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The farther progress of the Reformation removed all distinction between the 
clergy and other subjects, and also abolished entirely the pnvileges of sanc- 
tuaries. These consequences were implied m the neglect of the canon law. 

In the year 1544 it appears that an acre of good land in Cambridgeshire 
was let at a shilling, or about fifteen pence of our present money This is ten 
times cheaper than the usual rent at present. But commodities were not 
atove four times cheaper, a presumption of the bad husbandry in that age 
Some laws were made with regard to beggars and vagrants , one of the circum- 
stances in government which humanity would most powerfully reconmiend 
to a benevolent legislator , which seems, at first sight, the most easily adjusted , 

which is yet the most difficult to settle m such a maiiiici as to attain the 
end without destioymg industry. The convents foimerly weie a support 
to the poor, but at the same time tended to encouiage idleness and beggary 

In 1546 a law' w’as made for fixing th(‘ mteiest of money at ten pei cent , 
the first legal interest knowm m England Formerly, all loans of that nature 
were regarded as usuiious. The preamble of this v('i> law' tieats the interest 
of money as illegal and cnmmal And th(‘ pi(^judic(‘s still remained so strong 
that the law permitting interest W'as lejiealed m the follow’ing reign. This 
reign, as well as many of the foregoing, and (‘ven Rubs(‘quent reigns, abounds 
with monopolising laws, confining paiticulai manufactun*s to particular 
towns, or excluding the open countiy in geneial In the subsequent reigii 
the corporations w’hich had been opened by a foniK'r law , and olihged to admit 
tradesmen of different kinds, wTie again shut up by act of paihament, and 
everyone w’as prohibited fiom exercising any tiade who was not of the coi- 
poration 

Heni^, as he possessed himself some tal(*nt foi letleis, was an oncourager 
of them in others He founded Trinilv College in Cambiidge, and gave it 
ample endowmicnts Wolsey found(‘il Chiist (ffiuich in Oxfoid, and intended 
to call it Cardinal Coll(‘g(* But upon his fall, which liappeni'd before he had 
entirely finished his scheme, the king seized all the Kwemu's^ and this vio- 
lence, above all the oilier inisfoitunes of that iiiimster, is said to lia\e given 
him the greatest eonc(‘Tn But Henry aftei wards restorc'd the revenues of 
the college, and only changed the name The counti'iiance given to letters 
by this king and his mmisteis contiibuted to render leaimng fashionable in 
England Eiasmus speaks with gieat satisfaction of the geneial regard paid 
by the nobility and gentiy to men of knowdedge It is needless to be par- 
ticular in mentioning the w’liteis of this leign, or of the pieceding. Theie is 
no man of that age wdio has the least pieterision to he lanked among our 
classics Sir Thomas More,^ though he wTote m Latin, seems to come the 
nearest to the charactei of a classical author » 

[Froude, admitting Henry’s faults, yet glorifies him more than any other 
writer has done] “Beyond and besides the Reformation, the constitution 
of these islands now rests in large measuie on foundations laid m this reign. 
Henry brought li eland w'lthiii the reach of English civilisation He absorbed 
Wales and the Palatinates into the general English system He it was w’ho 

pTo this name should, of (ourae, be added Wyatt’s and that of the ill-fated Surrey, of 
whom Mackintosh w* says “ Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, is bo justfi renowned for his poetical 
gemiiBf which had been then surpassed by none l)ut tlmt of Cliaucer, by his happy imitations of 
tlie Itwan masters , bv a version of the jEneid, of whieh the execution is wondeiiul, and the 
very undertaking betokens the consciousness of loft> supenontv, by the place m which we 
are accustomed to behold him, at the head of the uninterrupted senes of English poets , that 
we find it difficult to regard him in the mfenor points of \ icw, of a gaKant knight, a skilful 
captam, and an active statesman "] 
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raia^ the house of commons from the narrow dut]^ of voting supplies, and of 
passii^ without discussion the measures of the privy council, and converted 
them mto the first power m the state under the crown. When he ascended 
the throne, so little did the commons care for their privileges, that their attend- 
ance at the sessions of parliament w'as enforced by a law. His personal faults 
were great, and he shared, besides tliein, ui the errors of hLs age ; but far deeper 
blemishes would be but as scars upon the features of a sovenMgn who in trying 
times sustained nobly the honour of the English name, and earned the common- 
wealth secureK thioiigh the crisi's of its history.”/ 






CHAITLR VI 

E1)^^’ARD M A\]) TH]'] TRUTl'CTORATE 

[1 *) 17- 1 i \ I) ] 


Hemo’s wislirs foi a sij(C(SM)r luid Irtii part^a]l^ lulfilh d, and 
thp iiution, wlndi had Ircii to rest a))solule]^ on tlu' ^MI1 

and K^idanee of its li(‘iid, found itself nonnnalh ^(nenud 1)\ a diild 
of tendei vears, and lealh in tin hands of a hodv of nnpriiK ipled 
slalesnien, hudi as aie the (onstant nrodint of personal po\ eminent 
--men of ureat al)llIt^, hut tiainecl in liahils of dopendeme and 
with no hisluT moral aim than Iheir own u^j^randisement There 
W'as one exception to this general (ensure the tarl of Hertford was 
a patriot, hut was without that stattsmanhke halaiue whuh was 
HO striking u diarac teristic of JI(ni> He had espoused one side in 
the gieat (onflict eould see no excellence in am otliei, and that 
side was the ie\ olutionar> and inno\ating oiu lie* jiantcd foi the 
ojiportunitv of carrying out his rc'loiins —.1 V Hiiic.iii 

At the beginning oi llpiu} VIll .s it*igii Ilu‘ PioU'staiit.s ((‘\('n if wo nuiiibor 
all the anti-papists among thtMii) foimod a small though mtolligont and bold 
minority They giew stioiigei by degices, as opinions and jiartios which are 
the children of the age naturally do Thtai stiength lay m tlie towns on the 
southern and eastein coasts, and among the* industrious classes of society In 
the northern and midland piovinces, and m tli(' mountains of Wales, far 
removed from eommeiee with the heretics of Flandeis and tiermany, the 
ancient faith mam tamed its authonty At the end of Henry’s reign it is still 
doubtful whethei the majority had changed sides That monarch had few’ 
qualifications for an uiiqiiic* But it w’as a public service that he restrained 
both factions, and kept the peace during this critical process Had the le- 
fonning party ris(m against Henry they must have been vancfuished, and 
he would have been driven back into the arms of Home 

The iron hand w’hich held lioth parties in check was advantageous to the 
Protestant cause, humanly sjieakmg, only because the opinions and institu- 
tions which spring up in an age aie likely to lie the most progressive. His 
grotesque authority as head of the chuich, his double prosecution of Romanists 
and Lutherans, his passion for transubstantiation, and his abhorrence of 
apjDeals to a court of Rome, may be understood, if we regard his reign as a 
bridge which the nation was to pass on its road to more comolete reformation 
The reformers needed the acquisition of one great state for the stability and 
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solidity of their projects. They gained England. As soon as the hand was 
withdrawn which had held the statesmen and the people dumb, the Refor- 
mation was established 

Eleven months before the decease of the PJnglish monarch, Luther had 
breathed his last in his native to\Mi of I^isleben, which he had not visited for 
many years 

At the moment of his (U^alh, Lutlieianism had (established only m 
Scandinavia and in tliosce parts of Gennaiiy \\hich had embraced it when 
it was first pleached The extent, h()we\er, of its invisible |)Ower over the 
minds of men was not to be measuied by th(‘ magnitude* of the eountnes wheie 
it w'as actually predominant Bold iiajuin, acti\e curiosity, awakened 
leason, and youthtul enthusiasm, thioughout (‘\erv^ country of Europe, in 
secret cherished a Lutheran spirit Tin* lab* king of llnglund, as we have 
seen, was impelled, l>y a singular combination of ciicuinstances, to prepare 
the way m England foi eml)od}ing this spiiit m a cimI establishment 

Calvin, who was called by some ol his contc'mjioraiies the greatest divine 
since the apostles, had now spi(*ad the* s(H‘dsof lefonnation throughout P'rance 
Had Luther survivc*d a few v(‘ais longi'i, he would hav(‘ seem the second and 
iiioie terrible struggle of tin* reformed doctiiru's in tlu* eivil warn of that 
eountiy, m w'hicli the Piotc'stant jiaity inamtaineHl their giound foi thirty 
V('ars, and obtaincHl a paitial (‘stablishment for neai a c(‘ntuiy At the death 
ol Henry the |)re])on(i(*rane(‘ of visibh* force rn tire scale* of (‘stablishinciit was 
immense*, and even the nioiul foice e^f the state* and the* chinch retain(*d its 
commanding pcjsture and its asp(*ct of aulhoiit\, at the* moment when its 
foundation m opinion was &il(*iitly crumbling l)(‘n(‘ath it 

In the list of e\(*eutois appomteel by the will e)f the de‘C(*ased king, w'(* s(*e 
the dee*isiv(* ])rcdoimnancc' erf the new nobilitv, invidiously ser call(*el by their 
e*nemi(*s, Irotli be*cause they we*ie partisans of llie n*fonneis and lK*eause they 
had owed then sucUlen use in W(*alth to a share* of the sjrxrils of the church 
Generally sireakiiig, they were g(*ntl(*m(*n oi ancient lineage*, i>ut their fortune 
and rank commonly spuing liom this elubious souice Few of the highest 
houses weie free fiom this impeachment Tiie main body of the English 
])ee*rage are* a modern nobility iais(*d out of an aneii*nt g(*ntrv As the selection 
had })een made at the veiy moment of the elowniall of the* heruse of How’ard, 
the leaelers of the old nobilitv and the duels ol the olel laith, the* j)n*poiiderating 
influence of the eail of Heitford must be siippersc'el to liave pi(*Hided over the 
choice of these peisons 

The royal will had b(*en cxeeuleel wh(‘n the king lav on Ins death-bed, 
m the hands of Seymoui, Cathciine Parr, and Cranine^r The delay of three 
tlays in taking any foiinal iiK'asures upon the el(*inisc, if it could have CKJCUrred 
in our time, w'ould have been censunnl as a elanng a.ssuini)tion of rcBjionsibility 
At that tune no notice w^as taken of it Tire young [umce, who was at the 
loyal mansion of Hatfield at the time of his father’s death, was brought thence 
in legal state, and proclaimed king of England 

His pioclaination took place wh(*ii he w^as nine years and about tliref* 
months old As the late king, in execution of the prower vt«ted in him by 
statute, had appointed the council called executors to exercise the royal au- 
thority in the minority of his son, they do not seem to have gone substwtiall^ 
beyond their power, by nominating one of their number to preside in their 
deliberations, and to represent the state on fit and urgent occasions Hertford 
was created duke of Somerset, and assumed, or received, the titles of "governor 
of his majesty, lord-protector of all his realms, lieutenant-general of all his 
armies.'’ This appointment was vainly resisted by the chancellor Wriothes- 
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ley, who considered it as the grave of the ancient institutions, of which he 
was now the most forward champion A few months later the boy-king was 
crowned, and some days aftei the great seal was taken from the refractory 
chancellor, and placed in the more compliant hands of the Lord St John. 

The encomiums bestowed on Edw^ard VI are an example of the folly 
of excessive praise What he was in reality was a diligent, docile, gentle, 
sprightly boy, whose proficiency in every branch of study was remarkable, 
and who showed a more than ordinary promise of capacity But sycophants, 
and lovers of the marvellous, have almost drowned in a flood ot adulation 
these agreeable and amiable ciualities The manuscripts of his still extant, 
either essays oi letters, might have been corrected or dictated by his precep- 
tors It IS not probable that the diaiy of his life, which is the most interesting 
of them, should have been copied from the production of another hand, 
neither does it indicate the inte^rposition of a coi rector It is, perhaps, some- 
what brief and dry lor so young an author, but the adoption of such a plan, 
and the accuracy w^ith wdiich it is written, bear marks of a puie taste and of 
a considerate mind * 

At an early period the council, no longer restrained by the jiiesence of 
Wriothesley, proceeded to enlarge the piotector’s authoiity m a manner 
w^hich was at variance with the loundation of then own jiowti They ad- 
dressed the king to name the new duke of Someiset piotector to the king 
and the kingdom, and th(» loyal boy, like Henry VI in his earliest infancy, 
was made to go thiough the ceiemony of ordering the great s(^al “ to be affixed 
to letters patent, granting the title of protector to that nobi('man, with full 
authority to everything that he thought for the honour and good of the 
kingdom, to sw^ear such othei commissioners as he should think hi, and to 
annul and change wdiat they thought fitting, provided that the council w^as to 
act by the advice and consent ot the protector ” 
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The populace now began to destroy the images in churches, which 
Luther had tolerated as ai(ls to devotion, and of wdiich Cranmei vindicated 
the moderate use The goveinmeiit, almost ('iitirely riot(‘stant, proceeded 
to the object of completing the religious revolution, and of establishing a 
church not only ind(‘})endent of the see of Rome, but dissenting from many 
doctrines which had been foi ages held sacred by the w^estern chuich The 
protector began his task through the ancient preiogative of the ciowm, through 
the supremacy over the chuicli, and by means ot the statute w^hich gave to 
proclamations the authority oi law\s Persecutions under the act of the six 
articles ceased, prisoners were released, exiles wttc recalled The obedience 
of the clergy was enforced by the adoption of the principle that the appoint- 
ment of bishops, like all othei appointments, had been determined by the 


P One part of his education was likeh to ha\e btreiipthened Ins passions No one was 
permitted to address him, not his sisters, without kneeling to him “I have seen,” 

says Ubaldini.c “the princess Elizabeth drop on one knee fi\e times before her brother, before 
she took her place ” At dinner, if either of his sisters were permitted to eat with him, she 
Bat on a stool and cushion, at a di'^tanec, beyond the limits of the roA al dais Even tbe lords 
and gentlemen who brought in tlie dishes before dinner, were bareheaded, and knelt down 
before they placed them on the table This custom sliocked the French ambassador, Vieille- 
ville,<i and nis suite, for in France the office was confined to pages, «who bowed only, and 
did not kneel *] 
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demise of the crown ; thus com|^ling aQ prelates to receive their bishoprioB 
by letters patent from the king, during good behaviour. 

Preachmg, which tttd been so rare m Catholic times that it would have 
been impossible to impose it on an untrained clergy, was in some measure 
supplied by homilies, composed by Cranmer, which the parish priests were 
directed to read to their congregations Vusitors were despatched throughout 
the kingdom, w’lth instructions to require that four sermons in the year should 
be preached in every church against the papal authority . that sermons should 
be directed against the worship of images , tliat all images abused by teing 
the object of pilgrimages 


and offerings should be de- 
stroyed, that the English 
Bible, with Erasmus’ com- 
mentary on the gospt^ls, 
should be placed in ever> 
ehurch for the use of the 
people, together with many 
other points selected, not 
always so much on account 
of their intrinsic import- 
ance, as because they w('ie 
biought by public worship 
in daily contact with the 
minds of the people, and 
because, taken altogethei, 
they earned into every ham- 
let the assurance that the 
government w^as no longer 
to be iK'Utial 

Gardiner, a man of great 
learning and ability, but one 
of Henry’s devoted agents, 
who did not scTU])le to hold 
his diocese of Winehestei 
during the wdiole schiMmatie 
(‘stablishrnent, now' made a 
manly and becoming lesist- 
ance to these injunctions, on 
})rinciples of civil liberty/ 
as much as of ecclesiastical 
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discipline He w^as irnpris- (isjt-is'ss; 

oned foi his disobedience 


Bonner, bishop of London, more violent and more subsc'rv^ient, escaped im- 
prisonment by an humble submission Tunstall, bishop of Durham, a prel- 
ate of various and eminent merit, waa excluded from the privy counefl, to 
impress on the people, by the strongest example, the disinclination of the 
protector t-ow^ards the ancient faith 


After these preparatory measures parliament was assembled, and several 
bills passed to promote and enlarge the Reformation The communion waa 
appointed to be received in both kinds by the laity as well as clergy, without 


f According to the historian Gardiner,/ he thought that no change should be made la 
religion till the Icing caftie of age He was released irom pnson in the general amneety on 
the prorogation of ^uiiament, 1548 1 
H W — VOL XIX F 
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condemning the usages of other churches, in a statute, drawn with address, 
wUch professes to have been passed for the purpose of preventing irreverence 
towards the sacrament, and which covers the concessions to the people by 
many provisions for the former object Bishops were to be nommated by 
the king, process in the ecclesiastical courts was to run in the king's name. 

By another act the statutes against Lollards weie repealed, together with all 
the acts in matters of religion passed under Henry, except tnose direoted 
against the papal supremacy All the treasons created by Henry underwent 
the same fate, and that offence was restored to the simplicity of the statute 
of Edward The act which gave legislative power to proclamations was also 
abrogated by the last-mentioned statute, which at the same time guards the 
order of succession as established in the last act of settlement Though Bonner 
was daily present during the session, there were only two divisions, one in 
which he, with four of his brethren, voted against the allowance of the cup 
to laymen, theie being twenty-two pielates in the majority, another in which 
Cranmer, m a minority with Bonnei, voted against a measure for vesting 
the lands of chantries in the ciown 

In the next session of 1549 the uniformity f)f jmhlic worship was established, 
in which all ministers WTre enjoined to use only tli(‘ “ book of common prayer," 
prepared by the pinnate and his br(‘thren, the foundation of that which, after 
various alteiations in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles II, contin- 
ues in use to this day v With some vaiiations in a subs(‘quent edition of 1552, 
w^hich was called the second book, this liturgy is not essentially different from 
that of the present day It w^as based upon the ancient Catholic services, 
which had been handed down from the primitive' ag(*s of the church, ainl 
which the English people had for generations heaid sung or said, without com- 
prehending tneir meaning In the WTstein insunection of 1549 the rebels 
declared, ‘^We wnll have* the mass m Latin, as w^as before " The answ'er of 
Cranmer to this point of their complaints is a logical appeal to the common 
sense of Englishmen ^‘Thc priest is youi pioctoi and attoiney, to plead your 
cause and to speak for you all , and had >ou rathei not know than know^ wdiat 
he saith for you*’ I have heaid suitors murmur at the bar, because then 
attorneys have pleaded their cases in the Fnaich tongue, which they undei- 
stood not Why then b(' \()U offended that th(‘ jiiiests, which jileari your 
cause before God, should speak such language* as you may understand The 
resistance to the act for the unifoimitv of service, to which the people m sonu' 
places were stimulated by high counsels and examjdes, was of itself an indica- 
tion of the fears of the anii-ieformers, that the habitual use of a common 
piayer book, so pure and simple, so earnest and (*levated, so adafited to the 
universal wants and feelings of mankind, so touching and solemn in its offices, 
would establish the reformed w’orshi}) ujion a fouiKlation wdiich no storm of 
worldly policy could aftcTw^ards overthrow^ Tlu* change m the habits of the 
people produced by this book of common jirayer must indeed have been great ^ 

A singular law’ also was passed to enforce* the observance of fast-days and 
of Lent, by the infliction of a fine of ten shillings and ten days' imprisonment 
upon fast-breakers, '^Albeit,'’ says the statute, ‘'one day ls not more holy 
than another, yet it is proper, to prevent this knowdedge from turning into 
sensuality, to subdue men's bodies to their souls, and especially that fishers 
may the rather be set at work " Thts strange enactment was immediately 
followed by the emancipation of the English clergy from compulsory celibacy, 
which is prefaced by an admission, that “it would be much better for 
priests to live separate from the bond of marriage for tljeir own estimation, 
and that they might attend solely to the ministration otthe Gospel." 
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Although there were no Protestant nonconformists at this period, yet 
the last act of uniformity passed in this reign may be considered as the ean^ 
instance of penal legislation pointed against mere dissenters. It commanded 
all persons to attend public worship under pam of ecclesiastical censure, and 
of six montlis' imprisonment for the first offence, twelve for the second, and 
for the third confinement for life Notwithstanding the merciful rep^ of 
tlie late treason laws, which lent a benignant aspect to the op<ming of tne new 
leign, it was deemed nt'cessary before its closi* to pass a not act of great 
M'verity against tiimultuoiLs assemblies, and to punish thexse who should call 
the king heretic, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, or usurfxT, for the first offence 
with forfeiture and imprisonment during pleasun*, and for tin* thinl wnth the 
pains of high treason 

Tlie W'ar w'lth Scotland, begun with little jastic(‘, and (ondiieled w'lth no 
humanity, began in this yeai [It will be treated in l(^ (‘iitiri'ty a few pages 
farther on ] 


KXI ( l llON OF SL'i MOUIt (1540 V I) ) 

Among ci\il occunencf's one took place m the s(‘(‘ond session of parliii- 
inerit during this i(*igii which too e\ideiitly shows how thoioughlv Sornerw^t 
had 1)0(01 tiam(‘d m th(‘ lawless and uiinatuial practices of th(* last king Sir 
Thomas Seymoui, iiow^ Loid Sud(dey and admiial of England, was a brave 
soldiei, a stately and iiuignihccoit courtiei, more acce|>tal)l(‘ to the nobility 
than to the peo|;le, open, pus.sioiiute, ambitious, with iiora* of that reputation 
which Ix'longed to his brotluo, the j)iotect(jr, as th(‘ foundei of the English 
Ih'foiination He had fiaid ecjuil to Catheime Pair while* she* was Lady Lati- 
iiKT, and W'ould ha\e becai successful if he had not b(‘(‘n supplanted by ilenry 
Scaic(*ly had that monarch breathed his last, when S(*\mour s(*cretlv espouwol 
(’atheriiK*, said to have* bto'ii induced to take this ukoisuk* l)y a lelpT from 
Edwaid, which if U'al could onl} lia\e bf»en a fiioinise ol paidon By this 
marriage he acquiied some jiait of the gieat fortuiu* whicli the fondness of 
Ih'iiry had suffeocnl hf‘i to accumulate The jcoilous} of penvtTajipearb to have 
early existed betw(*#*ii the two brolhcis, and the strilt* was (*mbittei('d by a 
ii\aliy 111 rank winch sjiiaiig up bedweeu then wiv(*s (Vithenne retained hei 
i(‘gal station as qu(‘eiiHl()wager , while Anm* Stanhope, th(* wife of Somerw^t, 
wlio lb charged with iiitoleialile {aide and v iol(*iic(*, could not brook the 8 up('- 
nonty allowed to Ik t modest iival, but, as the sj)ou.se of the first person in 
tiio realm, clamuHl the rank of tlie first female The d(‘ath of Catherine fol- 
low’ed her maiiiage so soon as to occasion rumouis tliat it had not Ixxm loft 
tn nature Lord Sudcley was then suspectcxl of s(X‘king the* hand of the 
princess Elizabeth u 


SmMOUR AM) LLlZMU'/lII 

^‘It LS object(‘d, and laid unto vour charge,” say the council, in one of 
their articles exhibited agaiiLst the lord-admiral, “that you have not only, 
lx*fore you married the queen, attcmipted and gone aliout to marry the king's 
majesty’s SLster, the lady Elizalx*th, second inheritor in remainder to the 
C 10 W 71 , but also, being then let (hindered) by the lord-protector and others of 
the council, sithence that time, both in the life of the aueen continued your 
old labour and 1o\t, and after her death, by secret and craftv means, prao* 
tised to achieve the^id purpose of many'ing the said Lady Elizabeth, to the 
danger of the king’s maiesty’.s person, and peril of the state of the same." 
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The evidence contained in the Burleigh Papers,^ if it does not completely 
sustain this charge, at least supplies a very mteresting and remarkable chap- 
ter in the biography of the great Elizabeth 

It should appear that Seymour, whatever were his designs upon the prin- 
cess, had in his mteiest, or, at any rate, as favourably disposed to him as he 
could desire, no less convenient a personage than her highness' governess, a 
Mrs Catherine Ashley Thomas Parry, the cofferer of the prmcess’ house- 
hold, relates a conversation he had with this lady, in which she admitted to 
him that even the duchess of Somerset had found great fault with her “for 
my lady Elizabeth’s going in a night in a barge upon Thames, and for other 
light parts," and had told her, in conseciuenco, that she was not worthy to 
have the governance of the king’s daught(‘i 

On the subject of the court paid by the admiial to the prmcess, “I do 
remember also," says Parry, “she told me that th(‘ admiral loved her but too 
well, and had so done a good while, and that the queen (Catherine Pan) 
w’as jealous on her and him, msoinuch that one time the queen, suspecting 
the often access of the admiral to the lady Elizabeth’s grace, came suddenly 
upon them w^hen they wcie all alone, he having hei in his aims, wheieforc the 
queen fell out both wntli the loid-admiial and wnth her grace also And 
hereupon the ciueen called Mrs Ashley to her, and told her fancy m that 
matter, and of this w’as much displea.suit‘ ’ At this tune, it appeals, the 
princess w^as living wnth the queen-dowager, but, immediately after the above 
incident, she eithei lemoved of hei owm accoid, or was sent aw^ay But Mrs. 
Asliley may be allowx'd to speak for heisi^lf, at least in so far as lun somewhat 
naively expressed details will bear to be quoted 

In her Confet>bionj in w^hich of couise she confess(‘s as little as possible 
against herself, she states that “at Chelsea, imniediatelv aftei he was maiiied 
to the queen, the admiial used fiequentlv to come into the lady Elizabeth’s 
chamber before she was ready, and sometimes befoie she was out oi bed If 
she wxre up, he w^ould slap hei famihaily on th(‘ back or on the hips And 
one morning he strave to hove kissed h(‘i in hei b(^tl At this last and some 
other instances of boldness Mrs Ashlej piolesses to have been duly shocked, 
and to have rebuked the admiial as he destTved, Other instances of the 
admiral's audacit y are given, but these may sei ve as sufficient specimens Mrs 
Ashley admits she had reason to suppose that the queen was jealous of the 
familiarity betwixt hei husliand and the piincess, and “she saith also, that 
Mr. Ashley, her husband, hath diveis times given this examinato warning to 
take heed, for he did feai that the lady Elizabeth did bear some affection to 
my lord-admiral, she seemed to be well pleased theiew’ith and sometimes she 
would blush w^hen he wxre spoken of " 

Elizabeth also makes her Confession among the rest, but it relates merely 
to what had passed between her and Mrs. Ashley after the queen's death, on 
the subject of the loid-admiral’s wnsh to many her, and, as might be expected, 

P On one occasion Catherine herself held Elizibcth while Seymour out her gown into 
a hundred pieces Miss Strickland » makes this striking suggestion “It is just possible that 
the actual guilt incurred by the unhappy queen, Catherine Howard, in her girlhood did 
not amount to a greatei degree of impropriety than the unseemh romping which took place 
almost every day at Chelsea between the youthful princess Elizabeth and the bold, bad hus- 
band of Cathenne Parr ” Manners were free in those days, and the same argument might 
be afmlied to give Anne Bole\n the benefit of the doubt Otherwise it will be necessary to 
give Elizabeth the disadvantage of the doubt MAS Hume^ says that while the bon- 
fesiums of Ashley and Parry were bad enough, “tliey prohsbl\ kept back far more than 
they told,” m view of Elizabeth’s great consideration of them ever after. Parry being knighted 
by her. Creighton * says that the narrow escape was a great lesson to Elizabeth in mscretion ) 
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containfi nothing to her own disadvanta^. In a letter, however, which she 
^Tote from Hatfield to the protector in January, 1549, while the proceedings 
against Seymour were in progress, she mentions a circumstanoe which we 
(£ould not otherwise have knovri, namely, that rumours had ^t abroail 
that she was “in the Tower and with child by my lord*admir^/’ Thest* 
imputations she declares to be “shameful slanders/’ * and requests that, to put 
them down, she may be allowed to come immediately to court. It appears, 
however, that all these examinations gave her no little disturbance and alarm, 
though, young as she was — only entermg upon her sixteenth year — she bore 
herself, in the delicate and difhcult position in which she w'as thereby placed, 
with a wonderful deal of the courage and politic management that she cvincid 
on so many occasions in her after life 

The lord-admiral’s renew'al of his pietensions to the hand of Elizabetli 
after the death of his (jiieen seems to have at once brought matU'rs to another 
open quarrel iK'tw'oen him and his brother The manjuis of Northampton, one 
oi the persons whom he had sought to s(‘duce to a participation in hts de- 
signs, relates in his examination, oi confession, that S<‘yniour had told him 
‘‘he w’as cumIiIjI}' iiiforined that my lord-protector had said he w'ould clap him 
in the Tow’cr if ho W’ent to my lady Ehzalxdh ” These tlireats, and the 
obstacle that piestmled itself to Ins schemes in the clause of the late king’s 
will, which piovided that, if cUIkt of the princesses should many without 
the consent of the eouiieil, she should foifeit her right of succ(‘ssion, roiiscii 
all the natuiul impetuosity and violence of his temper, and drove him again 
to iiitiigiie.s jiiid plots, and other measures of despeiation It is asWTt(‘(l that, 
s(*eiiig h(‘ could not othenvise aciiieve his object, he resolved to seize the 
king’s ])crson, and to cany him away to his castle of Holt, in Denbighshiie, 
one of the jiiopcrtH's ho had acquired by the late royal grant, that for the 
furthciance of this and his ulterior designs, he had confederaUnl wnth various 
noblemen and olheis, that he had so tiavailed in the matter as to have put 
hims(‘lf in a condition to raise an army of ten thousand men out of his owm 
tenantiy and otlu'i iiniiKHliate adheients, in addition to the forces of his 
fi lends, and that he had got ready mom^y enough to pay and maintain the 
saul t(‘n thoiLsand men for a month Ho is also charged with having, in 
vaiioas ways, abused his authority and powders as lord-admiral, and of having 
actually taken fiart with pirates against the lawful trader It appears, from 
the Burleigh Papers,^' that the immediate occasion of proceedings being taken 
against Seymour w'as a confession made to the council by Sir William Sfiaring- 
ton, master of the mint at Bristol, who had been taken up and examined on 
a charge of clqiping, coming base money, and other frauds Shanngton 
had been, in the first instance, defended by the adiniial, who, it appears, 
was his debtor to a con.siderable amount, but he eventually admitted his 
guilt, and informed the council, in addition, that he had Ixen in league with 
the admiral to supply him w^ith money for the designs that Iiave just been 
recounted There can l>e no doubt that Shanngton made this confession to 
save his own life, in point of fact, he w^as, after a short time, not only p^- 
doned, but restored to his former appointment But the admiral was in- 
stantly (January 19th, 1549) sent to the Tower 

Seymour had now no chance of escape Abandoned by every friend on 
earth, he lay passive and helpless in hts prison-house, w'hile “many com- 
plamts/’ as Burnet ^ observes, “ being usually brought agamst a sinking man,’' 
all who sought to make their own positions more secure, or to advance them- 

P “ But/* says M ^ S Hume,? “ virtuous mdiguation, real or assumed, was one of her 
favounte weaTx>n8 '*] 
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selves in court favour, hastened to add their contribution to the charges or 
the evidence by which he was to be destroyed ^ 

The presence of liis brother at the head of the lords is a circumstance 
which resembles, and, indeed, surpasses, the conduct of the judges of Anne 
Boleyn^ Seymour was at the time a prisoner in the Tower, he was not 
heard in his own defence , no witnesses were examined The master of the 
rolls bi ought down a message from the throne, assuring the house that “it 
was not necessary for the admiial to appear before them , but, if they thought 
it essential, some lords should come to them to confirm their evidence 
Even this was deemed superfluous The impression of the message was such 
tliat the bill was passed without further delay Three days after, the war- 
rant for Seymour’s execution was issued, vith his brother’s name heading 
the subscribers- He vas b(‘headed on Tower Hill, Maich 20th, 1549, 
solemnly repeating Ins disavowal of treasonable purposes against the king or 
kingdom. 


ruPUL^u msroxTEXT wn ivsrRRFrTiows ('i.')4a v d ) 

A change in the forms of pul)lic worship vas sufficK^nt of itself to offend 
the simple peasants of remote pioMnces, e.^j)e(*ially A\h(‘n religious solemnities 
were their chief occasions of intercourse, and tlie only f(‘stivals \\ln(*h diversi- 
fied their lives The substitution of a simiile and grave worship for a ci're- 
momal full of magnificence could be grateful only to the ey(‘s of hearty 
piety. “The country people loved those shows, pioeessions, and assc'inblies, 
as things of diversion,” says Burnet,^ against wdnch the zeal ol th(‘ leformers 
was peculiarly pointed The most conspicuous, if not the most efficient, 
cause of the commotions winch follow^ed was the r(‘hgious feelings to wdiich 
w’e have adverted more than once 

It cannot be doubted, howevei, that othcT agents contiihutf'd to these 
and to most other disorders and revolts of the sixteenth etmtury The in- 
clasure and appropriation of common fields, fioni tin' pioduce of w^hich 
the poorer class(*s had derived part of their subsistence, was now hast(*ned by 
the profits to be derived from wool, the raw^ inateiial of the growing manu- 
factures of the realm A iiew’ impulse w\as, perhaps, too suddenly given to 
this economical revolution by the grantees of abbey lands, w^ho w^re m gen- 
eral rich and intelligent The people (the learned as well as the illiterate) 
WTre profoundly ignorant of the truth, that increase of produce must be finally 
beneficial to all classes They w^re equally unac(]nainted with the effects of 
that influx of the precious metals from America w^hich had enhanced in 
general the money puce of commodities before it had caused a proportional 
rise in the w^ages of labour 

The depreciation of money in England, by the wretched debasements of the 
com to wmich Henry had so often recurred, had powx'rfully, though secretly, 
disturbed every interest m the community The w^ages of labourers were 
paid m debased com, although it required a greater quantity of gold and 
silver in their unalloyed state to purchase the necessaries of liife All these, 
and many like agencies, w^ere now at work, the nature of which, however, 

P Gardiner/ says that his chief crime was possibl} Ins protesting against the rapacity 
with which church lands were divided among the nth lillizabetli later said she had heard 
Somerset say that “ if his brother had been suffered to speak with him, he had never suffered ”1 

P How striking a picture it affords of the sixteenth century, to behold the popular and 
well-natured duke of Somerset, more estimable at least than any otl^r statesman employed 
under Edward, not only promoting this unjust condemnation of his brother, but signing 
the warrant under which he was beheaded » — H \llam «] 
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was as unknown to the people of that as the laws which regulate the 
planetary system. 

The protector, who courted the people, and to whom their discontent 
was at least painful, eiideavoure(i to appease the prevalent dissatisfaction by 
L^^suing a proclamation agaiiLst inclosurea, which enjoined the landholders to 
break up their parks In general they dLsregarded this illegal injunction. 
The peasantry accepttnl it as their warrant for the demolition of inclosures. 
Risings occurred in Wiltshire, Oxfordshirt', and Gloucestershire, W’hich were 
speedily quelled, but not without bloodshed Disorders in Haintwhire, Sus- 
sex, and Kent w^ere nion^ eaMly composed But the rapid diffusion of these* 
alarming revolts indicat(*d the prevalence of a dangerous disaffection Fears 
wwe entertained of a general insurrection of the commonalty 

In June of this year a formidable insiiirection broke* out in Comw'all, 
under a gentleman of ancient and noble lin(*ag(*, Ilumphr(*y Arundel, gover- 
nor of St Michael’s Mourd The insuigents am()unt(‘d to tiui thousand men 
Tliey WTre animated b\ tale^ of the prosjxM't of the suee(*ssion of the prineess 
Mary Their displeasuie was hist directed against inelosures, but a zealous 
clergyman found no difficult v in blending the Catholic cause with the injus- 
tice of the intrusive landliolders Thev demanded the restoration of the 
mass, of abbey lands, and of the law of the si\ ai tides, together W'lth the 
recall of (^ardinal Pole from exile Lord Russell, who c(Mnnuinded the royal 
troops, found means to letard the achanee of tlu* n^lx'Is bv negotiation, 
until he was rcmforeeil, not only b\ an J'aiglish levy, but by bodies of mer- 
cenary V(*terans from Germany and Italv^ Exeter h(‘ld (»iit against the 
insurgents Russell laised the si(‘g(‘, pursuing the re\()lters to Launceston, 
where they w’cie utterly Touted Severe military execution was, inflict(*d 
Arundel and the rnavor of Bodmin, with some other leaders, were tried and 
(‘xeouted in London A lioinan Catliolie priest at Exeter wiis lianged from 
his own towxr, in his saceidotal \estment.N, and with the Ix'ads which he used 
in piayer hung from his gndle 

The flame thus extingui'.lu*d in the west broke out with new violence in 
Norfolk In that county the general disaffection assumed the form of a war 
against the gentry, who wvvo loaded wnth charges of opiiu'SMng farmers and 
labourers One Ket, a tannei, but also a considerable landholder, encamped 
on Mousehold Hill, near Norwich, w^ith an army of twenty thousand men. 
He repulsed the maniuis of Northampton in an assault on the city, in which 
JiOid Sheffield w^as killed The protector w^as obliged to recall troops from 
Scotland, serving und(*i Dudley,- earl of Warwick, wdio would not have been 
Ultras ted wuth such an occasion of gaming rejiutation and followers, if Ket 
had not rendered extreme* measuies necessary Warwick, on his arrival, 
forced his w’ay into Norwich, and kept lus ground there, till Ket, compelled 
by famine, abandoned his (*ncarnpment, and with it the command of the city. 
Soon after he was defeated by Warwick Two thoasand insurgents perished 
in the action and pursuit The remainder, hastily throwing up rude defences 
of w^agons and stakes, refas(*(l a pardon, which they naturally distrusted 
Warwick, how^ever, at last persuaded them to surrencler He kept his word 
more faithfully than was usually tlie practice on such occasions. Ket was 

P “It was the first tunc,” Ha\s Gardiner,/ “that foreign troops had been used to crush 
an English uprising "J 

P He was a son of that Dudle\ whose name is linked with Empsom's in the e/il metnoipr 
of Henry VII’s exactions, and w)io ^as put to death on Henry VIH'b acceosion, Tliit 
Dudley, or Warwick, Us later known as Northumberland His son was the famous Lcioevter 
of Elizabeth's reign j 
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hanged in Norwich castle, his brother on Wymondham steeple, and nine 
others on “the branches of the oak of reformation,” under which Ket 
was wont to sit on Mousehold Hill, with a sort of imitation of royalty, to 
administer justice He had assumed the title of king of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
This year also the first commissions were issued for lord lieutenants of counties ; 
a species of civil governors and military commanders of whom the late con- 
fusions occasioned the appointment 9 

The Coinish and Devonshire insurrection, and that of Norfolk, form one 
of the most striking passages of English history of the sixteenth century. 
This simultaneous revolt was essentially different in its character from either 
of the great insurrections of the two previous centuries. The rebellion of 
Wat Tyler was a protest against the oppressions of the labourers, who be- 
longed to a period when slavery retained many of its seventies without its 
accompanying protection The insurrection of Jack Cade was in its essential 
elements political But the rebellion that came exactly a century after that 
of 1450 was a democratic or social movement, stimulated by, and mixed up 
with, hostility to the change of religion The government was embarrassed 
by the complexity of the motives upon which these insurrections were founded. » 


THE F\LL OF SOMERSET (l549 AD) 

Durmg this season of confusion the advocates of iigour loudly cried 
agamst the feebleness of Somerset, who dreaded unpopularity too much to 
be capable of executmg justice To this infarmity they imputed the repe- 
tition and prolongation of the late disturbances, winch might have b^n 
quickly extinguished if the peasantry had not been tempted into them by an 
mmost total impunity of the early lebels He prof(‘ssed to think “it not 
safe to hold such a strict hand over the commons, and to press them down 
and keep them in slavery ” But if he pursued the favour of the people, he 
soon found, when the hour of peril came, that their favour stood him in little 
stead The Catholic priesthood, who detesU*d him, still retained a mighty 
mfluence, especially over the distant provinces He retamed popularity 
enough to rendei him odious to the old nobility The employment of 
foreign troops in quelling the insurrection had been unacceptable His last 
usurpation of the protectorship dwelt in the minds of many besides his 
com^titors 

He had begun the erection of Somerset House, his palace in the Strand, 
on a scale of invidious magnificence Architects had been brought from Italy 
to construct it, and professors of the fine arts to adorn it It was said to 
have been raised out of bishops’ houses and churches, of which the surrender 
had been extorted from the owners by dread of his displeasure Like many 
other candidates foi the applause of the multitude, he was arrogant and 
negligent towards his ecjuals To every cry, to every insinuation against hmi, 
was added the formidable question, “What friendship could be expected 
from a man who had no pity on his own brother*?” 

A question, whether peace ought to be made with France and Scotland, 
produced differences of opinion m ihe council Somerset disappointed his 
opponents by giving up his own better opinion for the sake of unanimity, 
but the dispute had ser\^ed its most important purpose, by keepmg out of view 
the motives and projects which aimed at the ovei throw of the proud protector 
Lord Southampton, the son of the late Catholic chancfellor Wriothesley, 
had inherited his father’s resentment against the Protestant Somerset. 
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Dudley, eari of Warwick, was the soul of the confederacy anunst him.* The 
latter was supposed to have really earned in the 8ootUm war the laurris 
which were borne away by his superior officer , and his success in quelling the 
insurrection contributed to strengthen the opinion of his military desert. 

While the protector m his private correspondence was speaking with com- 
placency of his success m quelling these movements, the plot for his own over- 
throw was ripe for execution The discontented lords, gradually withdrawing 
from court, resorted with bodies of armed retamers to London Su* William 
Paulet, the treasurer, by his policy (which probably consisted in the seasonaUe 
use of money) obtamed for them the jieaceable iHissession of the Tower As 
soon as the protector learned this intelligence, he carried the kmg with him 
from Hampton Court to Windsoi, where he lx*gan to strengthen the castle, 
writing circular letters to his fnends, requiring them to lepair tliither with all 
their force Sir Philip Hoby, who had been despatched to Windsor with the 
answer of the lords, urged their re<}uest so effectually, that in a few weeks the 
vast {xiwers of Somerset weie taken from him, and tlie next day he was 
brought under an escort to the Towei Articles were piepared agamst him 
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which, from their extreme vagueness, cannot be eonsidered as a judicial charge, 
but must be regarded either as a popular manifesto, or at best as the materials 
of an address for his removal from power. The gieat office of lord high ad- 
miral w^as conferred on his fonnidable and mortal enemy, the earl of Wamick 
After many examinations, he w^as enlarged, on payment of a fine amounting to 
a yearly sum of tw’o thousand pounds, charged upon his estates, and his whole 
personal goods, besides the forfeiture of all his offices These transactions 
were afterwards confirmed by act of parliament So far the circumstances 
attending this great nobleman’s fall from jx)wer do not exceed the usual 
accompaniments of a violent change of administration m the sixteenth century. 

Warwick, wffio wes by no very slow degrees attractmg to himself all the 
powers of government, hastened to assure the nation that the Protestant 
interest would suffer nothing by the protector’s removal His me^asures were, 
however, rather the result of Warwick’s position than of his inclination He 
declared at his death that he himself had always been a Catholic , and the most 

[‘ " Henry \TII had appointed Dudley admiral for life, which dignity Somerjet takon 
from him and given to his brother Seymour Dudlev, however, waa elwated to the rank 
of earl of Warwick, iftid received as an indemnity considerable estates and revenues. —Vow 
Raumer.p] 
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zealous Protestants bewailed the fall of Somerset as dangerous to their cause 
Now the undisputed chief of the government, he allowed Somerset to resume 
his seat in council, and Lord Lisle, his eldest son, was married soon after to 
the other's daughter But under a fair surface of friendship the sores of fear 
and anger still rankled. Someiset could not persuade himself that he could 
be safe without power 

Warwick apprehended continual schemes on the part of his rival to recover 
the protectorship Somerset assembled armed letainers m circumstances 
where it was very difficult to separate defence from offence. Soon, therefore, 
his wife and himself, with many of then friends, were committed to the Tower. 
The duke was brought to trial before the high steward and lords trieis for high 
treason, in conspiring to seize the king, and for felony under the not act of 
the preceding session, in asscMiibling to imprison Warwick, a pi ivy counsellor, 
who had since been raised to the dignity of duke of Northumbeiland The 
lords unanimously accpiitted him of the treason They convicted him, how- 
ever, of the felony, a veidicl of ^\hlcll the stiict legality may be questioned 

It is probably true that Somerset meditated a i evolution as violent as that 
by which he had l)een deposed His pimcipal anxiety was to vindicate him- 
self from the charge of plotting the death of Noithumberland and his col- 
leagues “On the 22nd of Januaiy, 1552,’' sa\s the diaiy of his royal nephew, 
“he had his head cut off upon Tower IIill, between eight and nine o’clock m 
the morning ^'9 

Like many other unfortunate persons m history, the duke of Somerset 
was unequal to the situation in which his destiny placed him, his talents were 
ill matched with his ambition, and he thus f(‘ll into errors and even stained 
himself with a brother’s blood In more tranciuil times his mild and humane 
disposition and his religious feelings might have caused him to pass a life of 
peace and happiness Somerset stands almost alone in these times as a noble- 
man really caring foi the lights and inteiests of th(‘ mfcrioi classes of the 
people 

Four of Somei set’s fi lends were executed The eail of Aiundel and Loid 
Paget were never brought to trial, but they were obliged to make submissions 
and confessions, resign their offices and pay fines 9 


^y\n AViTH sroTLWD (1547 ad) 

At the period of Henry’s d(»ath England was at peace The pacification 
of 1546 with France included Scotland, and it was a leading object of Henry’s 
policy, which he held to m his dying hour, that the union of England and 
Scotland should be cemented by the marriage of his son with the cffild Mary, 
the Scottish queen The attempt to force this marriage upon Scotland had 
aroused the old national spirit of independence in her nobility , and the proposal 
of Somerset that the former treaty for this marriage should be lenewed and 
ratified was coldly listened to Within a month after the accession of Edward 
the council book shows that a state of active hostility was approachmg. C)n 
February 27th, 1547, Sir Andrew Dudley is appointed to the command of the 
ship Pauncxfj to cruise in the North Seas, off the English and Scottish coasts. 
In less than a fortnight Dudley had captured the Scottish vessel Lwn, At 
this juncture an event occurred wffiich materially affected the relations of 
England with France and Scotland Francis I died on the Slst of March, at 
Rambouillet Twenty days before the death of Francis r treaty had been 
concluded between France and England This the new king of France refused 
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to ratify. He preferred to cultivate an alliance with the Scota. The duke of 
Guise and the cardinal of Lorraine were the brothers of the queen-dowager 
of Scotland, and they were amongst the chief advisers of the French king 

To stay the progress of the refomied opinions in Scotland, and to prevent 
the marriage of the young Mary with Edwaid, were sufficient motives to a de- 
cided change of policy The castle of St Andrews, after the murder of Car- 
dinal Beaton, in 1546, had been held against the regent Arran, by those who 
were favourable to the English alliance A tiuce Ix'tween the regent and the 
possessors was concluded in Fehruaiy, 1547 , and they substMjuently proceeded 
to make a treaty with Somerset, in which they engaged to forwaru the pro- 
jected marriage, and to aid any English force that should entei Scotland for 
the purpose of obtaining poss^wsion of the qui'en’s person The French gov- 
ernment, m the summer of 1547, sent a fleet to assist in the reduction of the 
castle It w'as hnally siiriendered on the 2^)th of -July, aiul wtvs aftenvards 
demolished On the 2iid of Septemhei the [)rotector croasinl tlie l>order at 
Berwick wnth a powerful invading aimy 

It would be injustice to the policy of Someiset to assume that he entered 
upon the w’ar with Scotland m the aiioganl spirit with which Heniy VIII 
had conducted his negotiations and his assaults There wars a treaty under 
th(* groat seal of Scotland for tlu^ maiiiag(‘ of Edward with Mar> , but the 
(l(‘termmation to demand its fulfilment was condiict(‘(l in a tone of moderation, 
in the fust instance, w^hich show’s (hat tlu* eiupiie of foice was gradually 
Melding to the empire of ojnmon Th(‘ jiroU^ctoi addr(‘ss(‘d a remarkable 
letter “to the nobilit\ and couns(dlors, gcaithanen and commons and all other 
the inhabitants of the realm of Scotland,” in winch, watli “greeting and 
]>eace,” he sots foitli the desiie of ICngland to establish the amity of the two 
countries by the union of the ciowiis 

In this document w(‘ recognise the cKpiession of the sagacious statesman 
lather than that of the ambitious intriguer — of one who saw^ what w’as inevit- 
able, but w^ho did not sufficiently estimate the foiee of national pnde and 
individual interest in retarding a great good A\hat the statesmen of Queen 
Anne had the utmost difficulty m aeeomplislimg, th(‘ ministei of King Edward 
vainly expected to lealise by appeals to great principles which were imperfectly 
understood even tw’o centuiies later Somers(‘t said to the jieople of Scotlaiul, 
that living in one island, speaking the same language, alike* in manners and 
( oiiditioiLS, it w^as “unmeet, unnatural, and imchiistiun, that there should be 
lx‘tw’ixt us so mortal w’ar, who, in losjM'ct of all other nations, Ix' and should 
bo like as tw’o brethren ” He propose^d a solid union by the marriage of King 
Edw^ard and Queen Maiy — (he circumstances iKMng so favourable that the 
Divine Providence manifestly pointed out the road to amity 

In this union of two kingdoms, England was ready “ to take the indifferent 
old name of Britain again, Ix'caust* nothing should lx? left on our part to be 
offered We seek not to take from you youi law’s noi customs, but we seek to 
redress your oppressions, w’hich of diveis ye do sustain ” If clocpient writing 
could have been more effectual than sturdy blows, such an appeal as this 
might have prevented the battle of Pinkie ‘‘If we two, Ixjing made one by 
amity, be most able to defend us against all nations, and having the sea for 
wall, the mutual love for garrison, and God for defence, should make so noble 
and well-agreeing monarchy, that neither in peace we may be ashamed, nor 
in war afraid of any worldly or foreign power, why should not you be as de- 
sirous of the same, and have as much cause to rejoice at it as we ? ^ But 
• 

‘ Tins letter is gi\eD at lengtii m Holinshed r 
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the words of peace were not hearkened to. The influence of France prevailed. 
The priests stirred up the Scottish people to resist the English heretics. Knox 
was a prisoner in France, and the friends of the Reformation were scattered 
and proscribed 

The Battle of Pinkie 

Somerset advanced fiom Berwick along the shore, whilst a fleet und^r 
Lord Clinton kept the sea within view of the coast , arul as the army marched 
by Dunbai the ships were seen sailing into the Firth of Forth. Turning 
westward the cavalry folded the river Lynn, and the infantry crossed at Linton 
Bridge Bands of Scottish horsemen now began to appear, and the earl 
of Warwick was nearly taken prisoner in a lash advance On the 8th the 
English were encamped neai Prestonpans, and the fleet was at anchor near 
Musselburgh The Scottish army was within a distance of little more than 
two miles, the ridge of Falside being between the two hosts On the 9th, 
after a shaip skirmish, Somerset and Warwick reconnoitred the Scots from 
this hill They occupied a strong position, with the sea on their left flank, 
and a deep marsh on their light The river Esk protected their front, and 
the bridge crossing the Esk was held and strongly defended 

On the morning of the 10th of September, 1547, when the English aniiy 
began to move, it w^as discovered tliat the Scots had abandoned their strong 
position, and had crossed the river They had taken up an opinion that the 
English w^ere about to letreat to their ships, and w^ould (‘scape unless attacked 
ill their camp This belief w\as fatal to them Although the Scots fought 
with the most determined valoui, and successfully resisted a furious charge 
of the English cavalry, their rash movement had placed a portion of their 
force within the ability of the English “to compass them,^^ says one present 
m the battle, “ in that they should no w^ays escape us , the which by our force 
and number we wTre as well able to do as a siimner’s web to catch a swarm of 
bees ** The fight had been very doubtful until this superiority was gamed in 
one portion of the field A geiieial panic thcai eiisu(‘d, and the Scottish army 
fled before their slaughtering pursuers We shall not follow^ Pattc'ii,® the 
“Londoner,'^ m his narrative ot the horrible traces of this slaughtiT, by the 
sands of Leith, by the high road and King’s Paik to ICdmbuigh, and through 
the marsh to Dalkeith The pin suit w^as not ended till nightfall, w^hen the 
victors returned to plunder the Scottish camp 

This great victory — the last field, most happily, m w^hich England and 
Scotland were engaged in a quarrel that could be called national— w^as without 
any benefit beyond the unsubstantial glory of the victors Ten thousand 
Scots perished, and fifteen hundred WTre taken prisoners, without any serious 
loss on the part of the English Leith was set on fire Several castles were 
taken But in three weeks after the battle of Pinkie, Somerset rccrossed the 
Tweed, and entered London on the 8th of October, declining, however, any 
triumphant reception. The young king congratulated his uncle in a short 
and sensible letter written on the 18th of September, and the successful 
general received additional grants of landed estates. Some have ascribed the 
sudden return of Somerset to the necessity of resisting intrigues that were 
proceeding against him in the English council It is probable that he 
trusted more to the gradual effects of his victory’' upon the minds of the Scot- 
tish nation than to any immediate attempts to control the course of its gov- 
ernment 

But the spirit of resistance to the English heretics waa excited rather 
than allayed by the disaster of the black Saturday, as the day of Pinkie was 
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long called. The desired amity was still far distant. There was a young 
man in the battle whose influence upon the politics of Gotland was ultimately 
more powerful than the prowess of the protector, of whom he was a confidential 
servant In ^at field the future great minister of Elizabeth “was like to 
have been slain : but was miraculously saved by one that, putting forth his 
arm to thrust Mr. Cecil out of the level of the cannon, had his ann stricken 
off " 

After Somerset had gamed the battle of Pinkie, in the autiinm of 1547, he 
returned, as we have seen, suddenly to London, lea\ing to others to reap the 
harv’-est of his victory, if any were to be ivajx'd ^ Tlie results of that great 
scattering of the Scottish powei ^\ere not favourable to the English influence. 
The nobuitv of Scotland resolved to apply for assistance to France, and at 
the instigation of the queen-dowager the young cjuN'ri Marj' was offered in 
inariiage to the dauphin of France* In L>1(S Hnddiiiglon was taken by the 
English under Lord Grey of Wilton, and sev(*r;d oIIut minor successes were 
aecomjdished But in June a laige force, partly French and partly German, 
ainved at Leith, and an annv of Scots, with th(*s(‘ au\ilinii(*s, marched U> 
recover Haddington A parliament, or con\e*ntion, thal wa*^ hastily assembled 
ratifietl the treaty foi the mariiage, and the eliild-ejueH'n vas r(*reived at Dun- 
baiton on board a Fn*neh v(*ss(*! vinch had entered the* Clyde* anel then sailed 
to France In August Mary vas siilenmly conlracte*d to the (laujihin The 
\Nar was eontmuod with vaiiems succ(*ss, but on the’ whole was unfavourable 
to the» ]^]nglish Haeldinglon wus relieveel, afte*! the ganison hael (‘iidured 
tlie greatest suffering by famine The English tir*e‘t was re'iailsesl by the 
pe*asantry in several attacks upon the Scottisli coast At the time* erf the in- 
suireetions of 1549 tlie gove‘rninent of Somers(*t was i>rei)anng to carry on 
the* contest with renewed \igour The Fiench au\iliaiie\s who lemainod in 
Scotland liad bocoino distasteful ter the people, and the* king of France was 
inoie intent upon recovering Jioulogne than aiding his Se*e)tch allies The 
war with Scotland was, howe\ei, te>o butelenserme to lx* vigerrously pursueel 
by England, the Scots icccjve'red many erf their stierng platrs, anel e\Tn Had- 
dington w’as evacuatexl on tlie Isl of Octolx‘r, 1549, the' year erf England’s 
elornestic troubles 

The ill-succe*ss of the Eiiglisli perlicy in Scotland, and the* d(*feiiceless state 
of Boulogne, in 1549, w’ore amongst the evils that were attributed to the 
lule of Somerset His succ(*ssors in powder w'Lse*ly coriclude‘ei a }x*ace with 
Fiance, though undei humiliating eernditiems By the treaty of March, 1550, 
it was agieeel that Boulogne sliould be' ie\st(rreel to France upon the payment 
of one-fifth of the sum which Francis I had agreed to pay on the expiration 
of eight ycais The demand art^ng out of tlie tie*aty of marriage bt'tween 
Jiehvard and Marj" of Scotland w^as abandoned Tlie [X'nsion which Henry 
\ HI had accepted for the surrender of hts claim to the crerwn of lYarice was 
virtually set aside This nehculous pretension entered no longer into the 
diplomacy or the w’ars of the English government, though an empty title 
continued, for tw^o centuries and a half longer, to be a practical satire UTOn a 
claim which the nation had long repudiated with other absurdities of the 
days of feudality By this treaty the pretensions of England a« regarded 
Scotland and France, and of France and Scotland as regarded England, 
W’ere suspended. TTie reserv^ation w^as a practical abandonment of cau^ of 
hostility which the grow^th of a higher powder than the personal ambition of 
kmgs would speedily override. 

['Recent disseBBions in England checked Somereet's efforts against Scottish likde- 
pendence 1 
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NORTHUMBKRLAND IN POWER fl549 A D ) 

The duke of Northuinberlaiid, though invested with no special power as 
that of protector or governoi of the king, was now the directing authonty of 
the realm He had removed his great rival He had summoned a parliament 
from which he expected tlie accustomed subserviency. The lords passed a 
more stringent law of treason than that of Edwaid III The commons 
modified many of its clauses, and, from a feeling that trials for treason had 
been conducted with the most flagrant injustice, it was enacted that no 
person should be arraigned or convicted of treasonable offences except by 
the testimony of two witnesses, to be produced at the time of his arraign- 
ment This law^, like many others wdiich interfered with the powders of the 
crown, was often disregarded in evil times, w'hen, as m more barbarous pe- 
riods, to be accused of treason, and to be condemned to its fearful penalties, 
were almost convertible terms But the law of Edward \l show’s that a 
spirit of justice w'as glowing up in the minds of the lepresentatives of the 
people The pailiament of 1552 wiis, in other lespects, not a mere register ot 
the deciees of the executive, and it was sj)(‘(‘dilv dissolved 

Meanw'hile, Northumberland had obtained the most lavisli grants of es- 
tates from the crown, and was pioceeding m a careei of higli-handed despot- 
ism Commissions w’erc Lssued foi the seizure of all the remaining plate and 
ornarnentfe of the churches, with the excejition of such chalices as were neces- 
sary ior the admmistralion of th(‘ saciament A new’ pailiament was called 
in 1553, and especial care was taken that the sheiiffs should attend, in their 
returns, to the nominations of the (Town and th(‘ i (‘commendations of the 
privy counsellors 

The policy adopted in the icigii of Edwaid i(*six‘cting dissent from tin* 
established church deser\TS some consideration TIk* toleration ol her(‘sy 
W’as deemed by men of all pei suasions to be as iimeasonable as it W’difd 
now be thought to piopose the impunity of murd(*i Tlie open exercise of 
any w’orship except that (‘stabhshc'd In law was consideied as a mutinous 
disregard of authority, iii which p(‘isev(*iaiice was accounted culpable con- 
tumacy 

Gaidiner, a man ol extiaordinaiy abilitu's, k‘arniiig, and lesolution, had 
been a pliant tool m Heniy’s n(*gotiations loi divoice Manv w’ere the at- 
tonpts made to compel him to confoim to the n(‘w system Imprisonment, 
with uinvarraii table aggravatmiis, w’as chiefly trust(‘d loi subduing Ins haughty 
spirit But he defended himself with courage and address 

It W’as thought fit to make the first experiment on a meanei subject — 
Bonner, bishop of London, a canonist of note, b(*hev(*d to be of a fieice temper 
and prone to cruelty, a bc'hef well justifi(*d by his subsequent deeds A 
commission issued for tlu' examination of the complaints against this prelate 
He deported himself insolently, manilesting that he was one of those infeiioi 
spirits who need coarseness to whet the edge of their C(juiage He complained 
that he was not deprived by a tribunal proceeding according to the canon 
law. It was answered wath gu^at force, as far as i(‘lated to Bonner, that he 
had waived such objections w’hen he consented to receive his bishopric from 
the king by letters patent Sentence of deprivation w’as pronounced against 
him, and. on the bad giound of his mdecorum at the trial, he was sent to 
the Marsnalsea, w’here he continued a prisoner till the king's death. Gar- 
dmer was next brought to trial He made so many concessions that in wdiat 
remained he seems to have rather consulted pnde than coni^cience He, too, 
suffered a rigorous imprisonment 
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MAKY AND ELIZABETH 

The treatment of the princess Mar>" was still more odious, if considered as 
the conduct of a brother towards a sister, or if tried by the standard of relig- 
ious liberty m modern times But the hrst would be a false pomt of view, 
and the second too sevcie a tost Somerset and Northumberland, who were 
the successive masters of the king and kingdom, saw the immense advantage 
that W'ould accrue to the Protestant cause from the conversion of the pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne The feeble iiifaiic\ (^f Edward was its only pro- 
t(^ction against a princess already 
suspectea of bigotry, and w’ho had 
grievous wiongs to n'VTnge Her 
conversion was therefoie a high 
object of policy. Justice requires 
this ciicumstance to be borne in 
mmd in a case where every gen- 
cious feeling rises up in arms 
against the mere politician, 
j)iompting us warmly to ajiplaiKl 
the steady resistance of the 
wronged princess 

There is no kriowTi instance 
in family history in wdiich a 
1)1 other and two sisteis api)ear 
to have bt'cn doomed to be eaeh 
other’s enemies by a desiin\ in- 
separable from then birth, so (‘\- 
traordinary as that of Edwjid 
and th(* tw'o pi incesses, Maiy and 
Elizabeth The legitimacy of 
IMary necessaiily rendered Eliza- 
beth illegitimate The mnocence 
of Anne Boleyn tliiew a slur over 
llie nuptials of which Edw^ard 
w as the sole offspring One stat- 
ute had declaied Mary to fx' 
illegitimate, for the sake of set- 
tling the crown on Ehzabt'th 
The latter princess w^as con- 
demned to the same brand, to 
open the dooi for the nuptials 
With Edward^s mother Both were aflerw’aiiE ill(*gitimatLsed, as it might 
s(»em, to exalt the law’ful superiority of their brother E(hvard At the 
Sion of the latter, Mary was in the thirty-second year of her age, Elizabeth 
111 her fourteenth, and Edward in his ninth Mar}' w'os of an^e to remwnber 
W’lth bitterness the wrongs done to her innocent mother Her few, wough 
faithful, followers were adherents of the ancient religion , to honom 

and affection, as well as their instruction and example, bound her. On 
the other hand, the friends, teachers, and companions of the king in 

many instances, bound to the Reformation by conscience Many 
had built their character and their greatness upon its establishment. Tm 
pretensions of young Elizabeth were somewhat more remote , but the 
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daughter of Anne Boleyn was still dear to those zealous Protestants who 
conmdered her (whether inviolably faithful to Henry or not) as having died 
for her favour to the Protestant cause. The guardians of the young king 
deserve commendation for the decorum which they caused him to observe 
towards both his sisters, though he did not conceal his affection for Elizar 
beth, whom he used fondly to call “sweet sister Temperance.” His mild 
temper and gentle nature made the task of his guardians an easy one Neither 
of the sisters was likely to give equal help to those who laboured to keep 
peace between them 

When the parliament had directed the discontinuance of the mass, com- 
manding the liturgy to be used instead, the emperor's ambassador had inter- 
posed to procure exemption by letters patent for the lady Mary from this 
rigorous prohibition. She probably experienced some connivance, though a 
formal license was refused But in the autumn followmg, intelligence was 
received of designs formed by the English exiles to carry her to the Nether- 
lands, in consequence of which she w^as desired to repair to her brother’s 
court. She declined coming nearer to London than Hunsdon, reasonably 
enough disliking the close observ’ation and malicious scrutiny of her enemies 
Dr Mallet, her principal chaplain, was committed to the Tower for sol- 
emnising mass at her residence, but when she was absent, and bt*fore some 
who were not members of her household 

The most ungracious act of the government was to employ the tongue and 
pen of her brothei m attacks on her leligious oj)mions On one occasion 
she had an interview vith the council in piesence of Edward She was 
told that “the king had long suffeied her mass, in hope of her reconciliation, 
and there being now no hope', which he jieiceived l)y her letters, except he 
saw some speedy amendiiK'nl lie could not bear it ” She answeied well, 
that “her soul was God’s, and her faith she would not change nor dissemble ’’ 
Soon after, twenty-four privy counsidlors, who had assembled at Richmond 
to consider the case, detei mined that it was not meet to suffer the practices 
of the lady Mary any longer There vas a disposition in the administration 
to spare Mary, though they could not avowedly dispense w^ith the laws 


HM3TCIOIS TERSECUTIONS 

But, on the whol(^ the T(*ign of Edward was the most pure from religious 
persecution of any ailministiation of the same length, in any great country 
of Europe, since Christendom had been divided between Catholics and Prot- 
estants. “Edward,” says a Catholic writ(*r, Dodd,^ “chd not shed blood on 
that account No sanguinary, but only penal, laws were executed on those 
who stood off ” In the present case the suspension of arms may be attributed 
to the humane temjx'r of Cranmer in a great measure It is praise enough 
for young Edward, that his gentleness, as well as his docility, disposed him 
not to shed blood The fact, however, that the blood of no Roman Catholic 
was spilled on account of religion, in Edward’s reign, is mdisputable 

The most remarkable instances of these deviations from humanity were 
those of fugitives from the Netherlands, who held many unpopular and odious 
opmions. Before the time of Luther there had been small sects in the Low 
Countries who had combined a denial of the divinity of Christ with a dis- 
belief in the validity of infant baptism, and joined the rejection of oaths with 
the tenet of non-resistance adopted afterwards by the Quakers; proceeding. 
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however, farther than that respectable penniafiion^ by denying the lawfuluM 
of magistracy, obedience to human laws, and the institution m property. 

The Reformation gave them a shock which roused them from leUiargy. 
They were involved in the same sufferings with the Lutherans and Galvinists. 
Many of them took refuge in England, where a email number of the natives 
imbibed some portion of their doctrines 

Some years before, commissions were issued to Craniner “ to inquire into 
heretical pravity,” being nearly the same words by which the power of the 
court, of inquisition is ascribed Champneys, a priest at Stratford-le-Bow, 
confeased and recanted Ashton, a priest, who maintained that “Christ was 
not God, but brought men to the knowledge of Gml,*' escaped in the same 
manner Tliumb, a butcher, and Putton, a tanner, went through the like 
process These feeble heresies wnmi indeed to have pnwailc^d almost solely 
among the inferior class 

Joan Bocher, commonly called “Joan oi Kent,” a zealous Protestant, 
who had privately imported Lutheran liooks for the ladies of the court in 
Hemry’s reign, had now ado[)t('(l a doctrine, or a set of words, w'hich brought 
her to be tried bc'fore the eommission(‘rs As Iut ansertions are utterly un- 
intelligible, the only mode of fully displaying the unsjK'akable injustice* of her 
sentence is to quote the very words in which slie vainly struggled to convey 
a meaning “she denied that (linst was truly incarnate of the Virgin, whose 
flesh being sinful he could take none of it, but the w'ord, by the consent of the 
inw’ard man in the Virgin, took flesh of her ” Her execution was delayed 
for a year by the compassionate serufJi's cJ Edw^ard 

His eonscientioas hesitation w^as borne down by the authority and im- 
portunity of Cranm(*r, though the leasoiis of that prolate rather silenced than 
satisfied the boy, wdio, as he set his hand to the warrant, said, with tears in 
his eyes, to the archbishop, “If I do wrong, since it was in submission to 
your authority, you must answer for it to God Van Pams, also an emi- 
nent surgeon in London, of Dutch extraction, having refused to purchase 
life by recanting his heresy, wfiicli consisted in denying the divine nature of 
Christ, was condemned to the fiarn(*s 

Opinions subversive of human society having b(*en avowed by a sect in 
Lower Germany calk'd “ Anabaptists,'’ a strong prejudice* against that sect, 
whose distinguishing tenet, however, is perfectly consistent with social order, 
had a part in these lami'iitable executions 


THP: ?X>IlTY-TW^O ARTIC LES 

Of the forty-two articles promulgated in this reim, the principal propo- 
sitions omitted under Elizabeth w^ere condemnation of those who asserted that 
the resurrection was already past, or that souls sleep from death to the last 
judgment, as well as of those who maintain the final salvation of all men, or 
the reign of the Messiah for a thousand years, which last opmion the fo^- 
farst article style.s “ The fable of the millenaries, a Jewish dotage '' The 

[' It was not that his humanity revolted from the idea of burning At the stake ; m 
hiB estimation she deserved the severest punishment which the law could inflict. But tkie 
object of his compassion was the future condition of her soul in another world. He 
that, as Icmg as she remamed m error, she remained in sin, and that to deprive her of ms in 
that state was to consign her soul to everlasting torments Cranmer was oompellad to moot 
the pomt with tlie young theologian , the objection was solved by the exam|^ of Mooes, who 
had oondexmied blasphmners to cie stoned, the king with tears put bis signaturs to the 
warrant «] 
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doctrine of the presence of Christ in the communion was expressed in terms 
more unfavourable to the church of Rome than those chosen by Elizabeth’s 
divmes. 

In consequence of the changes introduced by the Reformation, it became 
necessary to reform the ecclesiastical laws The canon law, consisting of con- 
stitutions of popes, decrees of councils, and records of usages (many of which 
have been long universally acknowledged to have been frauds), was the^ re- 
ceived code of the courts termed spiritual, m every country of Europe. The 
appeals allowed by every country to Rome had preserved a consistency of 
decision and unity of legislation But the whole system of canon law w^as so 
interwoven with papal authority, and so favourable to the most extravagant 
pretensions of the Roman see, as to have become incapable of execution m 
a Protestant country 

An act had been accordingly passed, providing that “ the king should have 
full power to nominate sixteen ecclesiastics, of whom four were to be bishops, 
and sixteen laymen, includmg foui lawyers, to order and compile such laws 
ecclesiastical as should be thought convenient ’’ A work was accordingly 
composed for this purpose by Cranmer, and translated into Latin with a happy 
imitation of the clear method and elegant brevity of the Roman jurists by 
Sir John Cheke and Dr Haddon, two of the restorers of classical literature 
in England This work w'^as not prepaied for the royal confirmation before the 
close of Edward’s reign The greater part being strictly theological, or relating 
to the order of proceedings in courts, is beyond our present province 

The duke of Northumberland ruled the kingdom with absolute authority, 
by means of the privy council, with the title of ^‘admiral and earl marshal”, 
but the health of Edward was beginnmg to occasion serious apprehensions 
His constitution, origmally weak and puny, had been so much injured by 
measles and small-pox, that he was visit-ed by a disorder in the lungs 

A parliament was assembled in 1553, after preparations which indicate 
the importance to which the house of commons had arisen A circular letter 
was sent to the sheriffs, commanding them “ to give notice to the freeholders, 
citizens, and burgesses, within their county, to nominate men of knowledge 
and experience,” and ‘'declaring it to be the king’s pleasure, that whenever 
the privy council should recommend men of learning and w isdom, their direc- 
tions be followed ” Fifteen knights were accordingly recomnr^nded, by 
name, to the sheriffs of Huntingdon, Suffolk, Bedford, Surrey, Cambridge, 
Buckingham, Oxford, and Northampton “ These,” says Strype,’^ “ were such 
as belonged to the court, and were m places of trust about the king ” Such 
recommendations from the crown were continued occasionally for more than 
a century longer ; but it must be owned that the exercise of influence at this 
time was neither immoderate nor clandestine. 


NORTHUMBERLAND ALTERS THE SUCCESSION 

After the prorogation of parliament, Edward had been carried to Green- 
wich for his health He returned in a somewhat improved state, and a gleam 
of hope seems to have cheered the public, but Northumberland did not relax 
his measures for aggrandising his own family, and for securing a Protestant 
successor If Henry VII is to be considered as the stock of the new dynasty, 
it IS clear that on mere principles of hereditary right the crown would descend, 
first, to the issue of Henry VIII , secondly, to those of Margaret Tudor, queen 
of ^ts; thirdly, to those of Mary Tudor, queen of trance. The title of 
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Edward waa on all principles eaually undirouted; but Mary and Elisabeth 
might be considered as having been excluded by the sentences of nullity, 
pronounced in the cases of Catherine and Anne Boleyn, both which had 
confirmed in parliament. Ihe parties had been expressly pronoun<^ to 
be illegitimate. Their hereditary right seemed thus to be taken away, and 
their pretensions rested solely on the conditional settlement of the crown on 
them, made by their father^s will, in pursuance of authority granted by act 
of parliament. 

After Elizabeth, Henry had placed the descendants of Mary, gueen of 
France, on the throne, passing by the progeny of his elder sister, Margaret 
Mary of France, by her second marriage with Charles Brandon, duke of Suf- 
folk, had two daughters, the lady Frances, who had wedded Henry Grey, 
marquis of Dorset, created duke of Suffolk , and the lady Elinor, who haa 
espoused Henry Clifford, earl of Cumberland Henry afterwards settled the 
cniwn by his will on the heirs of these two ladies successively, passing over 
his nieces themselves in silence Northumbeiland obtained the hand of the 
lady Jane Grey, the eldest daughter of Grey, duke of Suffolk, by Lady Frances 
l^randoii, for the lord Guildford Dudley, hLs son The fatal right of succession 
claimed by the house of Suffolk devolved, therefore, on the excellent and 
unfortunate* Jane Grey 

It was easy to practise on the religious sensibility of young Edward, 
whose heart was now softened by the progress of mfirmity and the approach 
of death It was scarcely necessary for Northumberland to ixmiind hun that 
it was his duty not to confine his exertions for the mte'rests of religion to the 
short and uncertain fienod of his own life , that he was bound to provide for 
the security of the I^rotestaiit cau8(* after he himst'lf should be no more. Tlie 
zeal and rigour of Mary were well known, and their tremendous conseguences 
could be pre\ented only by her exclusion The princess Elizabeth, wno had 
only a flccondary claim, dependent on the death of her elder sister, had been 
declared illegitimate by parliament, and the will under which she must claim 
would be m effect deprived of all authonty by the necessary exclusion of 
Mar>^ 

Mary, queen of Scots, the granddaughter of Margaret Tudor, had been 
educated a Catholic, and had espoused the dauphin of France She was almost 
necessarily, therefore, the irreconcilable enemy of the pure and reformed 
church, which Edward had been the providential mstrunient of establishing 
in England If the will of Henry was valid, why should not Edward, in whose 
hands the royal prerogatives were as full and entire as m those of his father, 
supersede by a new will the arrangements of the former, and settle the crown 
in such a manner that it might contmue to be the bulwark of the Protestant 
faith ? Only to the house of Suffolk was it possible to look for the maintenance 
of the Reformation. Northumberland also could not fail to remmd the young 
kmg of the excellent qualities of his playmate and companion, the lady Jane. 
By these and the like reasons of policy, or topics of persuasion, was Edward 
induced to make a new testamentary disposal of the crown 

Upon this determmation of the kmg’s, Montague, chief justice of the com- 
mon pleas, and two judges of that court were commanded to attend him at 
Greenwich, and there ordered to draw up a settlement of the crown upon 
the lady Jane, the heiress of the house of Suffolk The judges desired time 
to consider this alarming proposal A few days after they were brought before 
the privy council, from which Northumberland was absent They rrore- 
sent^ the danger of incurring the pains of treason, to which they, and indeed 
all the lords, would be liable by an attempt to set aside a settlement m a de 
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under the authority of parliament. Northumberland rushed into the council, 
trembling with anger, and in a tone of fury, among other tokens of rage, 
called Montague a traitor, offering to fight in his shirt any man in the cause 
Two days after they were once more summoned to attend the council, where 
the king, ^^with sharp words and an angry countenance,’' reproved them for 
their contumacy Montague' represented that the instrument, if made, would 
be without effect, because the succession could not be altered without ’the 
authority of parliament which had established it To which the kmg an- 
swered, “We mmd to have a parliament shortly, we will do it, and afterwards 
ratify it by parliament " The judges yielded after this promise 

Fifteen lords of the council, vith nme judges, and other civil officers, sub- 
scribed to a pap^'r, promising to mamtain the limitation of the succession as 
contained m the royal notes, which were delivered to the judges to clothe 
them with legal formality Cranmer’s name was at the head of the first, 
though, as he afterguards protested, agamst his will, and without his having 
been allowed to communicate with the kuig in private 

The most mexplicable circumstance m this transaction is, that, after so 
much caie to influence the elections, an assembly of the commons should not 
have been called to perform the task of excluding a popish successor During 
the session of parliament, howevcT, the danger of the king was not thought 
so urgent as to require immediate precautions There was for a time an 
apparent impiovement iii his health , but the sudden disappearance of favoura- 
ble symptoms compelled Northumberland to recur to measures of an illegal and 
violent descnption, which he might still hope that Edward would live long 
enough to legalise m parliament Wilts foi a convocation of that assembly 
were issued about the time of the conferences with the judges 


DEATH OF EDW'ARI) VT ' 

The death-bed devotions of Edw^aid bear testimony to his love of his people, 
and to his fervid zeal against what he conscientiously believed to be corrup- 
tions of true religion “ 0 Lord ’ save thy chosen people of England Defend 
this realm from papistry, and mamtain thy true religion,” was the prayer 
which he uttered He now sank rapidly. On the day before his demise the 
council made an attempt to lure the princess Mary into their hands, by de- 
siring her, m the name of her brother, to repair to London After she had 
made some progress m her journey, she received from Loid Arundel private 
wammg at Hunsdon, which induced her to shun the snare and betake her- 
self to her residence m Norfolk Had Northumberland acted with more 
rapidity, he might have secured Mary and Elizabeth, by obtainme a few 
days sooner the kmg’s commands that they should come to attend the sick- 
bed of a brother On his procrastination the events that followed hmged 
Perhaps, however, he thought that Mary would be more dangerous as a 
prisoner in England than as an exile at Brussels , and he may have connived 
at her journey towards the coast, that she might be driven to that unpopular 
asylum. 

Shortly after, on July 6th, 1553, this amiable and promising boy breathed 
his last in his palace at Greenwich Q He had lived fifteen years, eight months 
and twenty-two days, and entered upon the sixth month of the seventh year of 
his reign. There was suspicion that he died of poison, and Froude^' quotes 
contemporary statements that his hair and nails fell off: None the less, he 
thmks that Northumberland could have gained nothing by his death, and 
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that the unknown woman given to him as a nurse had probably given him 
mineral dru^ in tr 3 ang to cure his consumption, and had thus actu^y poisoned 
him, but vnthout mafice «» 

His position in English history, between a tyrant agd a bigot, adds some- 
what to tlie grace of nis innocent and attractive character, which borrows 
also an additional charm, from the mild la^^tre which surrounds tlie name of 
Lady Jane Grey, the companion of his infancy, and the object of his dying 
choice as his successor on the throne 9 

P>eeman sums up the reign as follows “ Besides ecclesiastical reform, 
this reign was Ix'yoncl all other tuners the time ot ecclesiastical spoliation. It 
was even more distinctly so than the n*ign of Henry Tlie suppression of 
the monasteries, the destruction of the shrines, wth' at least acts of policy. 
But in Edw'ard’s reign the possost.ions of the church wi‘n* simply thrown to 
lx* scrambled for b}^ the courtiers. The one act in which the public good 
was at all thought of came from the king himself Edwanl, of lua own act, 
applied a part of the revcmue.s of the siippresscnl colleges and chantries to 
the foundation of that great system of grainmai schexJs which still liear his 
name 


Till-: TIN ICFKIN (iF QUEFN JANE 

Tlie lady Jane Grey was now but sixteen y(‘ars of age, her person was 
pleasing, her disposition amiable* and gentle, and her talents of a superior 
order Of the extent of hei ac(|uireinents and the sctious turn of her mmd 
we have a proof in the follow^ing anecdote, related by the learned Roger Ascham 
Going one day to Bradgate, the residence of her family, he leame^d that the* 
other rnemb(*rs of it were hunting in the park, but he found the lady Jane at 
home de(*ply engaged in the jx*rusal of Idato’s Piicrdo in the original Greek. 
W h(‘n he exjjressed his surjinse at lier thus ff)regoing the pleasure's of the park, 
she replied wTtb a smile, “ I fancy all their sport is but a shadow^ to the pleasure 
that I find in Plato Alas^ good folk«, they never felt wdiat true pleasure 
means licsides the chissic languages, she is said to have b(*en acquainted 
with French and Ilalian, and even to Iuht* acquired some smattering of the 
oriental languages 

Her usual residence since her maniage had Ix'en at Sion House, but she 
had lately removed to Chelsea An order of the count d to return to her 
former abode, and there to aw^ait the commands of the king, wtis now convened 
to her by her husband’s sistt^r, Lady Sidne}^ Next morning she was visited 
by Northurnbx'rland, Northampton, Arundel, Huntingdon, and Pembrolm. 
They addressed her in terms of unw’ontetl r(*sjx*ct , her mother, her mother-in- 
law, and the marchioness of Northampton then entered, and the duke in- 
formed hei of the death of her royal cousin, and hm devist* in her favour, in 
order to preserve the realm from papistry The lords then fell on their knees 
and swore that they were ready to shed their blood in her right. At this 
unexpected intelligence Jane bui^st into a flood of tears and fell senseless on 
the ground When she recovered, she bewailed her cousin^s death, and ex- 
pressed her sense of her unfitness to supply his place, but added, looking up to 
heaven, “If the right be truly mine, 0 gracious God, give me strengtbj I prajj 
most earnestly, so to rule as to promote thy honour and my country's ’ 

A barge w'as prepared next day, and Jane was conveyed to the To?^ 
the usual residence of the kings previous to their coronation. As she rateira 
it her train was bdhie by her own mother , her husband walked at her side, his 
cap in his hand , all the nobles bent the knee as she passed. Her suceessioii 
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was now proclaimed , but the people, whose notions of hereditary right were 
strong, and who hated Northumberland, listened with apathy A vmtner's 
boy ^o ventured to express his dissent was set m the pillory and lost his ears 
for his offence Many of the reformed clergy preached in favour of the present 
change in the succession Bishop Ridley exerted his eloquence m the same 
cause at Paul's Cross, but with little effect. For this he has been blamed, and 
it may be with reason , but he had had recent experience of Mary's unyieldmg 
bigotry, and doubtless he deemed that there was no safety for the Reformation 
but in her exclusion 


Though the partisans of Jane had the government, the treasures, a fleet, 
an army, and the fortresses in their hands, the cause of Mary was strong in the 
popular notion of her right, and still stronger in the popular aversion to North- 
umberland The people of Norfolk, 
who had suffered so much at his hands 
in their late msurrection, were therefore 
disposed to favour her, and she was 
proclaimed at Norwich (July 13th) 
She had previously written to the council 
demanding W'hy they had concealed her 
brother’s death, and requiiing them to 
have her instantly proclaimed , a denial 
of her right w^as returned, and she w^as 
called on to “surcease to molest any of 
Queen Jane's subjects " 

Her letters to divers of the nobility 
and gentry wxTe better atUmdod to, the 
earls of Bath and Sussex and the heirs 
of Lords Wharton and Mordaunt joined 
her at the head of their Uaiantry, and 
Sir Edward Hastings, wdio had been sent 
by Northumbciland to laise four thou- 
sand men for the cause of Jane, led them 
to the support of Mary This princess 
/ " / liad now^ removed to the duke of Nor- 


Nicholas Ridlei, Bishop of London folk's castle, Framlmgham, on the coast 
0600 - 1655 ) of Suffolk, that she might escape to 

Flanders if necessary A fleet had been 
sent to intercept her, but the crew^s were mduced to declare in hei favour 
So many of the nobility and gentry had now joined her that she found her- 
self at the head of an army of thirty thousand men Sir Edward Hastings 
and some other leaders were preparing to march from Drayton to Westminster 
with ten thousand men 


On receiving this intelligence the council directed the duke of Suffolk to 
advance agamst the lady Mary with the troops which had been collected , but 
Jane, with tears, implored them not to deprive her of her father As Suffolk’s 
incapacity was well known, the council called on Northumberland himself to 
take the command He complied, though with reluctance it is said, for he 
feared their treachery. He sent his troops forward, and on receiving the 
assurances of the nobles that they wnuld join him with their forces at New- 
market. he set forth with his train (July 14th) Tlie indifference shown by the 
assembled populace was such as to cause him to observe to Lord Grey, as thev 
rode through Shoreditch, “The people press to look on us,^but not one saith 
God speed yel ” He proceeded to Cambridge, whence he advanced (July I7th) 
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at the head of eight thousand foot and two thousand horse in the direction of 
Framlingham ; but at Bury St. Edmunds he found it advisable to retreat, and 
be returned to Cambridge, whence he wrote to the oouncU requiring them to 
send him remforcements without loss of time. 

But things m London hsd meantime taken a new direction. On the 19th 
the lord treasurer and lord privy seal, the earls of Arundd, Shrewsbury and 
Pembroke, Sir Thomas Cheney and Sir John Mason met at Baynard’s castle, 
where they were attended by the lord mayor, the recorder, and some of the 
aldermen Arundel, who had all along bi^n m secret correspondence wi& 
Mary, advised them to acknowledge her, he met the mam objection ^saying; 
“How doth it appear that Mary intends any alteration in religion? dertatnly, 
having been lately petitioned on this point by the Suffolk men, she gave them 
a very hopeful answer ” ^ Pembroke then drew his sword, and exclaimed. 
“ If the arguments of my lord of Arundel do not persuade you, this sword «h^i 
make Mary queen, or I will die in her quarrel ^ All, however, gave a willing 
assent, they rode forth and proclaimed Mary at St Paul’s CYoss amid the 
acclamations of the populace, to whom Ix^er, v me and money were then distnb- 
uted, and the night was ushered m by bonhres and illuminations. Arundel 
and Paget liaving set forth with the news to Mary, IVrnbroke took the cus- 
tody of the Tower from Suffolk. 

The lady Jane, after a brief reign of only ten days, laid down her royalty 
and retired to Sion House When her father announced to her the necessity 
for her resignation, she replied that it was far more agreeable than his late 
announcement had l>eeii, and expressed her wish that her cheerful abdication 
might atone for the ofTeiice she had commilkHl m accepting the crown, in 
obedience to him and hei mother Northumberland, when he found the turn 
matters wcie taking, jjioclaimed Queen Mary at Cambridge, but he was ar- 
rested by Arundel and committed to the Tower,** as also were the duke of 
Suffolk and twenty-five more of their friends. 

Mary now advanced towards London At Wanstead m Essex she was met 
by the lady Elizabeth, at the head of a stately cavalcade of knights, ladies, 
gentlemen, and their servants. Four days after, the tw^o sisters, followed by 
a magnificent tiain, rode through the city to the Tower — Mary small, thm 
and delicate, Elizabeth tall, handsome and well-formed, carefully displaying 
her beautiful hands In the Tower Mary was met by four state prisoners of 
rank the duke of Norfolk, the duchess of Somerset, Courtenay, son of the 
late marquis of Exeter, and Gardiner, bishop of Wmchester She raised them 
from the ground w^here they knelt, kissed them, and gave them their liber^. 
Next day she released Tunstall and Bonner When forming her council, ehe 
bestowed the office of chancellor on Gardiner, wffio soon showed that his cap- 
tivity had not subdued his haughty, overbearing spirit. Paget was next m in- 
fluence and importance m the cabmet 

Though Mary had hitherto led a life of seclusion, the love of splendid 
apparel, which seems to have been mherent m her family, was seated deep in 
her heart, and she gave loose to it m such a manner as to surprise even the 
French ambassador, who must have been well used to the pomp and display 

‘ “ Which indeed was true/* adds Bishc^ Godwin, as of his own knowledge As it appears 
to have been only verbal, it was easy for Marv and her partisans afterwards to deny it 

* This fervent lovalist had been one of those who signed the devise of the crown to Jane, 
and he had sworn a few days before to shed his blood in her causel 

* As he was led through the city, a woman displayed one of the handker chiefs dipped in 
Somerset’s blood “Ebhmd,” she cried, **the blood of that worthy man, the good uncle of 
that worthy prince, which was shed by thy malicious practicesl It plainly now beghu to 
revenge itedf on thM." 
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of dress at his own court. She required all about her, both lords and ladies, 
to be similarly arrayed, and gpray-jpaired dames of sixty were now to be seen in 
the gayest bue^ and laden with jewels and ornaments — unlike the perhaps too 
sober court of Edward VI Her coronation \^as celebrated (September 30th, 
15153) with all possible splendour It was performed in the ancient manner 
her clothes were all blessed , she was anointed on v^arious parts of her head 
and body, Gardmer chanted mass, the crown was borne by Elizabeth, ^ who 
with Anne of Cleves afterwards dined at the queen’s table A general pardon 
to all but sixty persons, who were named, was proclaimed the same day 9 

[‘ It IS said that she whispered to the French ambassador, Noailles, that it was very 
heavy; and that he replied, ''Be patient, it will seem lighter wlieii it la on your own head "] 





CHAPTER \TI 
THE REIGN OF MARY 

[1553-1558 VI)] 


To appreciate the ituiflons that impelled Henr> VTII to attach 
Pile h importance to a male heir, and to bar his daughter by the Span- 
ish mama^e from the succession, we need but glance at what fol- 
lowed when she became queen after all The Tudor ideal of found- 
ing a political power absolute in itself and independent of int«>mal 
disputes or foreif^ interference, was sacrificed by Mar\' to her fond- 
ness for the nation to which her mother belonged and whence she 
chose also her husband While her father and her brother had bent 
their energies to relieving England of papal mfluence, she restored 
it, and placed at its disposal all the strength and resource of the 
country^ — Von Ranke ^ 

The enthusiasm with which the bloodless revolution in favour of Queen 
Mary was hailed by the people has been considered as a proof that the ma- 
jority were Roman Catholic, and would gladly lay aside all the doctrine and 
discipline of the churoh which had been so completely settled in the reign of 
Edward We are inclined to receive this notion with considerable doubt. 
Another theory was set forth in the bitter satire of the Venetian ambassador^ 
Micheli,® that the English “would be full as zealous followers of the Moham- 
medan or Jewish religion did the king profess either of them, or commanded 
his subjects to do so ; that, in short, they will accommodate themselves to any 
religious persuasion, but most readily to one that promises to minister to 
licentiousness and profit ” 

At the accession of Mary, the English were neither wholly devoted to 
Catholicism nor indifferent to all religion They acwpted Mary^ with joy 
because, without entering into the subtleties of the divorce question of her 
mother, they knef^ that she was the direct heir to the crown, and that the 
attempt to set her aside was the unjust act of a few ambitious and unscrupu- 
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iSm4adbi that dte would finti& cleave |a the maas and to the 
w f wMMwym of toe dui^, as in toe tone of her fatotf ; but toay oould not 
asSQiae toat toe would venture to force the pwal domination again tnam 
or think it possible to take aw^ toe Bible from the people wmto 
hear filtoer had consented to give them. Mary herself saw the necessity of pro- 
[ vdth great caution. 

I news of her accession was received in Rome with exultation, and toe 
, resolved to send Cardinal Pole as legate to. England. That measure 
determmed in a consistory as early as the 5th of August. But Pole 
pkB too discreet to nsk such a demonstration before the temper of the people 
' liad been farther tried Mary herself received a secret agent of Rome, pWicis 
Gonunendone, and to him she professed her attachment to the Romish church, 
and her desire to bring back its worship But she implored him to 1% cau- 
tious, for much was still unsettled Mary, however, sent letters to the pope 
by this agent, which were so acceptable to Julius III that he wept for joy 
that his pontificate should be honoured by the restoration of England to ite 
ancient obedience « 


EXECUTION or NORTHUMBERLAND AND FIRST REACTIONS 

Abject m adversity as insolent in prosperity, Northumberland sought an 
interview with Gardiner, and implored his interest to save his life. “ Alas,” 
cried he, “ let me live a little longer, though it be but in a mouse-hole.” Gar- 
diner emressed his wish to serve him, but could not venture to give any 
hopes. He then prayed that a learned priest might be sent, to whom he 
mi^t confess, adding that he had never been of any religion but the bishop’s 
own, though for ambitious motives he had pretended otherwise , and that so 
he would declare at his death Gardmer, it is said, shed tears, and there is 
reason to believe did apply to Mary on his behalf , but the emperor had strictly 
eqjbined her not to spare him 

On the 22nd he was led with Gates and Palmer to the scaffold on Tower 
QUl. The duke, taking off his damask gown, leaned over the railing on the 
east side and addressea the spectators He acknowledged his guilt, but said 
that he had been incited by others whom he would not name ; he exhorted 
the people to return to the ancient faith, without which they could not hope 
ffl* peace “ By our creed,” says he, “ we are taught to say, ‘ I believe m the 
h6fy'<5atoolic faith,' and such is my very belief, as my lord bishop here pres- 
eito can testify. All this I say not from having been commanded so to do, 
but of my own free will ” He then prayed, and laid his head on the block. 

two companions died with penitence and courage, but made no recantation. 

The other prisoners, with the exception of Lady Jane and her husband, 
wwe set at liberty But notwithstandmg all this clemency, the prospect for 

pit ie singular that, though the crown of England had so often passed to claimants 
'Whose descent was wholly m the female line, yet England had never betore seen a crowned 
^een. The empress Matilda was never crowned, and she bore no higher title than lady. 
The noTslty gave rise to some cavil, and it was found needful at a later stage of Mary’s rem 
for pariuuacDt to declare that a queen of England possessed all the rights and powers of a 
1 cId|l This first femaJe leimi was the time which finally settled the religious posltiaki of 
Tlie suptemacy oil Rome was inseparably connected with the validity of her moth- 
ei^s marriage and the l^gitMnaoy of her own birth. As it was, she war simply queen by act 
9t pMfisment She natttsifiy wished to be queen as the legitimate daughter oi her father. 
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''FiiU him down!” was raised, stones were thrown, and anaeaMf 




lifebut for Bradford and Rogers, two reformed piBacherB, wliO aitoid tte 
fnrir of the people, and conveyed him into St. Paul’s school. The 
took advantage of tins to forbid all public preaching, the great weapon w fihe 
reformers. 


No one could plead better the rights of conscience in her own ease duriog 
the late reign than Marv, but in the case of her sister she seems to have for- 
gotten them all. Elizaneth found it necessary for her safety to atteiul SMB^ 
and she was even obliged to stoop some tune ^ter to the hypocrisy of writfog 
to the emperor to send her a cross, chalice, and other thin^ for the odebm- 
tion of mass in her private chapel Ridley was already m the Tower; Hooper, 
bidiop of Gloucester, and others were also m prison. Cranmer had hitherto 
been suffered to remam at Lambeth; but when the subdean Thomdem had 
the audacity to have mass celebrated in the cathedral of Canterbury, tibe 
primate felt it his duty to show that this was without hb partidpgtiOKU 
He drew up a paper co'ntainmg his sentiments on the mass. 

He was summoned before the council ; he acknowledged the paper to be 
hffi, and said his intention had been to enlarge it, affix his seal to it, rad put 
it upon the doors of St Paul’s and other churches. He was committed to 
the Tower (September 14th) on a charge of treason. Latimer had be^ sent 
thither the precedmg day for his “seditious demeanour,” as it was toniied. 
As the venerable man was led through Smithfield, he anticipated his fate, 
and said, “ This place has long groaned for me.”^ 

Most of the leading Protestants were now in prison ; many fled the kfog- 
dom; Peter Martyr and the other foreigners were ordered to depart. When 
the men of Suffolk sent to remind the queen of her promises, they met witii 
insult, and one of them named Dobbe was set in the pillory. The intoatioiia 


of the queen and her council could now be no secret to anyone. 

The parliament which had been summoned met on the 5th of Oetober. 
It is said, but without proof, that violence had been emplcyed to prorato a 
majority favourable to the court; but the simple court mfluence, added to 
the prejudices of a large number of the electors, the eagerness of the Carbolics 
to obtam seats, and the fears or despondency of the Protestante, aiw folly 
sufficient to account for the effects. In open violation of the exirara fow a 
solemn mass of the Holy Ghost was celebrated in Latin before bom liQUeee, 
and when Taylor, bishop of Lincoln, refused to kneel at it he was out 
of the house. The archoishop of York had been committed to t^ Tower the 
day before for “ divers his offences,” and Harley, the only lemaini^l^litee- 
ten^rdate, was not allowed to take his seat b^use he was a marn edi oamL 

The most important measures passed in this parliament werw: w 
abdiidui^ every kind of treason not contdned ui the statute 25 Bdwafd 3^ 
and all idonies that did not exist anterior to 1 Heniy Vm : 
the queen's lemtimacy, and annulling the divorce pronoemoea by 
and one repealing all the statutes of King Edward reepecdtng B 


p AobiiiW this idU, thou^ it was equivatot to a statute of basiraly hi 
bolh^ nro a veto was laised m either bouse of pailiaiiMiit^LaraASD/] 
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was further waistod. titat after the 20th ef Oatember next ensuing no ser- 
^oe Aould be aJtewed hot that in use a4 l3ie death of King Henry. An aiot 
of attainder was also passed against those already condemned for treaaw, 
and against Lady Jane Grey, her husband, Lord Ambrose Dudley, and Ai^ 
Ushop Granmer. These four were arraigned at Guildhall (November 13di) 
and tney all pleaded guilty. Granmer, urged probably by the natural love of 
life, wrote to the queen a full explanation of his conduct in the affair of alter- 
ing the succession, and seeking for mercy , he did not remind her, as he mi^t 
have done, that she had been indebted to him for safety in her father^s time. 
No notice, however, was taken of his application, but it does not appear that 
Mary had as yet any decided intention of taking his life 


THE SPANISH MARRIAGE PLAN AND WY\TT’s INSURRECTION (15.53-1554 A.D.) 

The marriage of the queen was a subject which had for some time engaged 
the attention of herself and her council The plan of a match between her and 
Cardinal Pole, whom a papal dispensation could restore to a secular condition, 
was again brought forward , but the cardinal was now fifty-four years of age, 
his health was delicate, his habits were bookish and studious, and as me 

a ueen seems to have desired an active young consort, that project was aban- 
oned. The general opinion was that she would marry young Courtenay, 
whom she had created earl of Devonshire, and whose mother she had select^ 
for her bedfellow, according to the usage of the age Of foreign princes, the 
king <A Denmark, the infante of Portugal, and others were spoken of , but the 
imperial ambassador had his directions to hint to hei, as from himself, a 
match with the prince of Spam, who was now in his twenty-seventh year, 
and a widower She did not seem to give any attention at the time, but the 
idea sank in her mind Her affection for Courtenay was observed visibly to 
decline ; she began to talk of his youth and inexperience, and she felt or affected 
great horror at the excesses into which he ran, and vrhich were but too natural 
to a young man, long secluded, on the fiist acquisition of liberty Presently 
came a letter from the emperor himself gallantly regretting that age and 
infirmity prevented him from offering her his own hand, but proposing to her 
that of the prince of Spam Her pride was gratified by the prospect of such a 
high alliance, her vanity was flattered at her hand being sought by a man 
eleven years her junior, and she secretly resolved on the Spanish match. 

In me council, Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget were in favour of it, Gardiner 
was opposed to it, as also were the bulk of the people. Catholics as well as 
Protestants, the French and Venetian ambassadors also exerted themselves 
strenuously in favour of Courtenay On the 30th of October the commons 
voted an address to the queen, praying that she would select a husband out 
of the nobility of the realm But she would not be thwarted , she said she 
would prove a match for all the cunning of the chancellor She sent that 
same n^t for the imperial ambassador, and taking him into her oratory, knelt 
at tile foot of the altar before the hallowed wafer, which she believed to be 
her Chtator, and having recited the hymn “ Veni, Creator Spintus,” called 
God to witness that she took the prince of Spam for her husband, and never 
would have any other. When the commons waited on her with the address, 
she tdd tiiem that it was for her, not for them, to choose in this matter. 

On the 2nd of January, 15M, four ambassadors extrftiordinaiy arrived 
from the emperor, and made a formal offer to her of the prince of Spain. 
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Gardiner, who had given 4M3|M|jS|iQk tfmd it ueelenii had 

alteady anan^ the tonii m he 

took afl poeriOe piecautiMsyfdf and of &g|bttid. 

The aippomtinent to aU offioes was to rest with the quM, am be epnfiiiad to 
natives; Fl^ip was to bind himself by oath to maintain aU ordem of men in 
tibeir ri^ts and privileges ; he was not to take the queen abroad wUhiaik her 
consent, nor any of her children without Uiat of the nobility ; not to a 
i^l^t to the succession if he survived her , not to take from the kingdom shte, 
ammunition, or any of the crown jewels , and not to engage the natiem in the 
war between his father and France 

Gardiner recommended this treaty with all his eloquence to the lords of 
the council, who were willing auditors, but to the p(K)ple the Spanish match 
was odious Treaties and promises they knew were as easily broken as made ; 
supported by foreign trooph, Philip might easily trample on the constitution, 
ana establish the diabolical tribunal of the Inquisition These murmurs Boop 
ripened into coiispiiaeies, which were secretly encouraged by Noailles, the 
French ambassador It was proposed to effect risings m various parts, and 
to marry Courtenay to Elizabeth, and establish them in Devonshire, where 
his family interest lay 

It was the intention of the conspirators to wait till the actual presence of 
PhJip in the kingdom should have still further excited the dissatisfaction of 
the people , but Gardiner drew^ the sc'cret. from the fears or the simplidty <rf 
Courtenay, arid the very next day (January 21st), finding they were betrayed, 
they resolved to have recouisc to arms, unpiepared as they were, baore 
thev were ariested The duke of Suffolk and his brothers, the lor® Jcim 
and Thomas Gre}, went down to Warwickshire to raises his tenantry there; 
Sir James Croft went to the borders of Wales, where his estates lay; and Sir 
Peter Carew^ and others to Devonshire But all their efforts to raise tne people 
proved abortive The duke, after being defeated in a skirmish near Coventry 
by Lord Huntingdon, who w^as sent in pursuit of him, was betrayed by one 
of his own tenants and was recommitted to the Tower Croft was slwrised 
and taken in his bed before he could raise his tenantry , Carew fled to VtBXiCe 
at the approach of the earl of Bedford 

In Kent affairs assumed a more serious aspect. Sir Thomas W^tt, a 
man of great skill and courage, raised the standard of revolt at Mwhtope 
(January 24th), he was instantly joined by fifU^en hundred men, and frve 
thousand more weie ready to rise He fixed his headquarters at tbe old 
castle of Rochester, and he obtained cannon and ammunition from some ships 
that were lying in the river The duke of Norfolk, at the head of a part of 
the guards and five hundred Londoners, advanced to attack him, but when he 
gave orders to force the bridge, Bret, the commander of the Londoner^ ad- 
dressed his men, urging them not to fight against those who only soumt to 
save them from the yoke of foreigners A cry of “A Wyatt! a Wyattr was 
raised, and Wyatt came out at the head of his cavalry , Norfolk and his oflSeers 
fled towards Gravesend, and Wyatt soon reached Deptford at the liead of 
fifteen thousand men. 

The council were now^ greatly alarmed for the peironal safety of the 
This, however, is one of the few moments in her life in which we must admin 
her; she exhibited all the courage of her race, and resolved to fa(» ftedaaWr 
When the lord mayor had called a meeting of the citizens, she entendOimd* 
hall with her sceptre in her hand, follows by her ladies and her offisn of ' 
state, and addreJaed the assembly in such animated terms that the hsil 
sounded with acclamations.} 






_ 

tiiytn^,^(AflevgrhitiiertotMitPorKtrtift»tiBhii^ 

cs unto me And that I am the i%bt<aad iate Snfaeritor to i 

England, I not only take all Christendom to witnen, but also your acte of pAdii^ 
lug the same. And certainly, if I either did know or think tiiat this 
tber turn to the danger or loss of any of you mv lovmg subjects, or to the 4etrlpHViA 
_lng of any part or parcel of the royal estate of this realm of England, I would novar 
thereunto, neither would I ever marry while 1 hved And in th^e word of a queen 
I promise and assure you that if it shall not projbably appear before the nobility and conunona 
in the high court of parliament, that this marriage shall be for the singular benefit and Com- 
modity all the whole realm , that then I will abstain, not only from this marriage, but also 
from any other whereof peril may ensue to this most noble realm Wherefore, now as good 
faithful Bubjjects, pluck up your hearts, and hke true men stand fast with your lawful pnAoe 
against these rebels, both our enemies and yours, and fear them not ” 

Of this speech, which Foxe^ has preserved as well as Holinshed,^ the 
martyrologist says, it is given ''as near out of her own mouth as could be 
penned.” The people of London were strangely moved by her courage and 
address. Protestant was as ready for her defence as Catholic. The day after 
tile queen went to Guildhall the householders of London were in armour in 
the streets; "yea,” says Stow,*- "this day and other da}^, the justices, sei^ 
geantfif^t-the-law, and other lawyers in Westmmster Hall pleaded in harness.”* 

Twenty-five thousand of the citizens forthwith enrolled themselves f(fr the 
jBiitetion of the city. Wyatt ^ meantime was at Southwark with a force 
d psfciH hfid to two thousand men, for his followers slunk awav when they 
that the Londoners would oppose them. Fmdmg that they were ex- 
paeed to the guns of the Tower, he led them up the river to Kingston, and 
raving there repaired the bridge, which had been broken, and crossed, he 
prooeedefl rapidly towards London in the hope of surprising Ludgate before 
Buni^. But the carriage of one of his cannon happenmg to break, he most 
tmwiseljr delayed for an hour to repair it. This gave time for information to 
be conveyed to the court The mmisters on their knees implored the queen 
to taJce rrfuge in the Tower, but she scorned the tunid counsel. 

A force of ten thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, under the lords 
Peinbroke and Clinton, was ready to oppose the rebels. At nme o'clock, 
F^ruary 7th, Wyatt reached Hyde Park Though exposed to the fire of 
the royal cannon at St James's, he forced his way up Fleet street with a few 
fdlowens and reached Ludgate, where, bemg refused admittance, he turned 
and fwght his way back to Temple Bar, but here findmg further resistance 
hopeless, he surrendered to Sir Maurice Berkeley. His followers meantime 
had been routed, one hundred bemg slam and about four hundred made 
prisoners. 


EXECUTION OF LADY JANE GREY 


If Marjr on the former occasion had neglected the advice of the emperor, 
and aotadVith lenity, she resolved to do so no longer^ The very day after 
the capwe of Wyatt (February 8th) she signed a warrant for the execution 



he beard that it was proclaimed that whoever took him should have a 
tins name of Thomas Wyatt, fair written, on his cap <] 

termination of the former conspiracy, the queen had permitted but time |tor- 
' death — an instance of clemency, considering all the circumstances, not pei^ 

' in the history of those ages But the policy of Ifer conduct had Imn 
ith by the emperor and come of her own counsellors. XmimBity, ‘they 
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*I gmwHqrTafth <qxin Qod’s 'word, sad not upon the draMlu 
c3ian^ be a good oliurch, the faith of the ehureh muat be tnadt if Oed% 
word, and not Qod’e word by the ohurch.”* .. * 

• Fbctanhana was acute, doquent, and of a tender nature; hut be ijAtfeM 
impieeBion <»} her considerate and steady behef. She behaved to lUQ^IIllw 
suw calnmess and sweetness that he hra obtained fw her a day^ejUifM*., 
So inuch meekness has seldom been so free from lukewarmness. She fMto ' 
a letter to Harding on his apostasy, couched in ardent and even vduuwrt 
language, partly because she doubted his sincerity. Never did alfoelioa 
breathe itself in language more beautiful than in her dying letter to h^ H/Sltftf 
in which she says, “My guiltless blood may cry before the Lord, Hhny |o tlka 
mnocentl ” 


A Greek letter to her sister, the lady Catherine, written on a blank leaf of 
a Greek Testament, is needless as another proof of those accomptUuDMOhi 
which astonished the learned of Europe, but ^mirable as a token that neither 
gnef nor danger could ruffle her thoughts, nor lower the sublimity of her 
sentiments. In the course of that morning she wrote m her note-book three 
sentences in Greek, Latin, and English, of which the last is as follows : “ If my 
fault deserved punishment, my youth, at least, and my imprudence were 
worthy of excuse. God and posterity will show me favour. ” 

The histoiy of tyranny affords no other example of a female of seventeen 
put to death for acquiescence in the injunction of a father, sanctionedJ^ the 
conciurence of all that the kingdom could boast of what was illusmnra in , 
nobility, or grave in law, or venerable m relmon, by the command of a fiemale 
and a relation. The example is the more affectuig as it was that of a person 
who exhibited a matchless union of youth and bwuty with g^ius, learning 
and piety , whose affections were so warm, while her passions were so peltfeo^ 
subdued. It was a death sufficient to honour and dishonour an age.* 


On the mommg appointed for the execution (February 12tb) Lord Guikt 
ford, whom Jane had refused to see lest their feelings should overcome tfacnr 
fortitude,^ was led out and beheaded on Tower Hill m the presence of a giwt 
multitude of pmple. Jane, from her wmdow, saw him go forth, and dita jitcav 
wards behdd his bleeding trunk as it was brought back m a cart. Herownesa- 
cution was to take place withm the precincts of the Tower, either on aeoMifit 
of her royal extraction, or more probably from fear of the effect the sjgl^of bar 
youth and mnocence might have on the minds of the spectators. She adbsMed 
the scaffold with a firm step and then addressed those present, luyisg diBkdba 
was come there to die for the commisrion of an unlamul act in taking wkAt 
belonged to the queen ; but adding that, as to the desire or procurement of it, 
she washed her hands in innocency, and she called on them to bear wIteQM . 
that she died a true Christian, and hoped for salvation only throu^ tike Meod 
of Jeaus. She then knelt down and repeated the fifty-first Psalm in EagMtt 
As she was placing herself before the block ^ said to the execntioiier, 
pray you despatdi me quickly. " She then asked him , "Will yon taka n oft' 
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before I lay me down?^’ ‘^No, madam/' replied he. Her eyes bemg ban- 
daged, she groped about for the block, and not finding it she became a httle 
agitated and said, “What shall I do? where is it? where is it?" Her head 
was then guided to the right spot She stretched forth her neck, saying, 
“Lord I into thy hands I commend my spirit," and one blow termmated her 
existence.! 

The note to the duke of Suffolk, her father, was probably wntten on the 
last morning of her life — perhaps in the very hour when she saw her Guild- 
ford's head taken out of the cart It is worth extracting “ The Lord comfort 
your grace, and that in his Word, wherein all creatures only are to be com- 
forted And though it has pleased God to take away two of your children, 
yet think not, I most humbly beseech your grace, that you have lost them, 
but trust that we, by leasing this mortal life, have won an immortal life And 
I, for my part, as I have honoured your grace in this life, will pray for you in 
another life " For three hundred years the simplest recital of the fate of this 
victim of ambition has stirred the sympathy of all true hearts 

On the wall of the Beauchamp tower, in w^hich the Dudleys w(Te impris- 
oned, is carved the word Jane, and there was formerly a second inscription 
of the same name. May this record be kept as a sacred memorial of the 
noble creature to whom one of the earnest Puritan race, Sir Sirnonds 
d'Ewes,^ has paid an eloquent tribute “How justly may the masculine con- 
stancy of this excellent lady, whose many virtues the pens of her very enemies 
have acknowledged, rise up in judgment against all such poor spirits who, for 
fear of death, or other outward motives, shall deny God and his truth " 

The punishments which followed Wyatt’s rebellion are considered by some 
modems to have been mild Mary's contemporaries thought them severe 
On the day that Guildford and Jane Dudley were beheaded, the gallows was 
set up at every gate, and in every great thoroughtare of London There is a 
brief catalogue of the use to which these machines were applaud on the 13th, 
when, from Billingsgate to Hyde Park Corner, there wcie forty-eight men 
hanged at nineteen public places On the 17th certain captains and twenty- 
two of the common rebels w’ere sent mto Kent to suffer death Simon Renard, 
the ambassador from the emperoi, writes to his master, on the 24th of Febru- 
ary “ The queen has granted a general pardon to a multitude of people in Kent, 
after having caused about five score of the most guilty to be executed " 

Such executions were made under martial law, although Wyatt and some 
other leaders were reserved for trial by a jury According to Renard, Mary 
was bent on severity * “ Numerous are the petitions presented to her majesty to 
have the pains of death exchanged for perpetual imprisonment, but to this she 
will not listen " The duke of Suffolk was tried on the 17th, and beheaded on 
the 23rd. Wyatt and others pleaded guilty Sir Nicholas Throcmorton was 
tried on the 17 th of April His trial is one of the more remarkable in our 
crimmal juri^mdence It is chiefly remarkable for the boldness and ability 
with which Throcmorton defended himself for hours against the system then 
pursued by judges and counsel, of heapmg accusation upon accusation upon a 
prisoner ; of perplexing him with questions and urgent exhortations to confess 
nis guilt; of readmg over garbled evidence, not taken m open court, and re- 
quiring him to answer each separate charge as produced The talent and 
energy of Throcmorton produced a most surprising result He was acquitted. 
Of this rare event the ambassador of the emperor wrrites that the jury were all 
heretics"; and adds, “When they earned him back to the Tower after his 
a^uittal, the people with great joy raised shouts and thre.v their caps in the 
air."« 
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But the court had no idea of being balked of its prey by the conscienoM of 
jurors They were all summoned before the council^ committed to prisaii, 
and made to pay fines of from one thousand marks to two thousand j^unds 
apiece This made other juries more pliant, and Sir John Throcmorton artd 
others were found guilty at once Wyatt was reserved for some time, and 
efforts were made to prevail on him to accuse* the lady Elizabeth and Cour- 
tenay He partly yielded, but what he had been mduced to say being not 
deemed sufficient, he w^as sent to the scaffold At hia execution (April lltn) he 
declared, it is said, that led by a promise of his life, he had l>een induced to 
charge them falsely with a knowledge of his enterprise 

According to the accounts of both the French and the impenal ambassa- 
dors, upwards of four hundred persons were hung Our own writers would 
seem to limit this number to little more than sixty * On tlie 2()th of February 
four hundred others were led coupled together with halters round their necks 
to the tilt-yard, >\here the queen from her gallery pronounced their pardon, 
and the poor men went away shouting God save Queen Marv^ " 


LLIZMIL'IH V rrilHONER 

But the preat object of Mary and hei council was to get the lady Elizabeth 
into their toils, as the emperor strongly urged her execution. In the beginning 
of December she had wnth difficulty obtaiped pemiission to retire to her house 
at Ashndge near Berkham])st(‘ad It is ^er>^ probable that she had received 
some intimation of the designs of the conspirators, and that, know'ing her life 
to be m constant diingcr from the bigotry of her sister, she may have secretly 
approved of them , hut there is no n‘ason to suppose* that she ever committed 
herself by giving her consent to them But whether the court had evidence 
agamst her or not, the very moment Wyatt's insurrection was suppressed 
a body of hve hundred cavalry was stmt to Ashndge, whose commanders had 
orders to bring her up “quick or d(»ad She was at this time very unwell, 
and was retired to rest when they arrived at ten at night She requested not 
to be disturbc'd till morning, but they insisted on seeing her immediately, and 
followed her lady into her cliaiiiber Two physicians having reported that 
she might tiavel w’lthout danger to her life, she was placed next mommg, 
February 18th, 1555, at nine o’clock, in a littei, and her weakness was su^ 
that she did not reach London till the fifth day 

As she passed along the streets she caused the litter ^ to be opened and she 
appeared clad in white, but pale and swollen wath her disease, yet still di^ 
playmg that air of majesty and dignity w^hich nature had impressed on her 
features. She w^as kept for a fortnignt a close prisoner at her own residence 
It was then (letemiiried to send her to the TowTr She wTote to her sister, 

P Froude says eighty or a hundred bodies were dangling in St Paul’s churchyard, on 
Ixindon Bndge, in Fleet Street, and at (Miaring Cross, in Southwark and Westminster At 
all crossways and in all thoroughfares, says Ivu^aillesw ''the eve was met with the hideous 
spectacle of hanging men ” But I^ingard,/ who, although a Catliolic, is (^uite as unprejudiced 
as the other historians, says “These executions have mduced some wnters to charge Mary 
^th unneoessary cruelty, perhaps those who compare her with her oontemporanee in simdar 
ctremnstances will hesitate to subsenbe to that opinion If, on this occasion, sixty of the 
uuu>|eiite were sacrificed to her justice or resentment, we shall find in the history of the 
nozt reign that, after a rebellion of a less formidable aspect, some hundreds of victims were re- 
<iuired to appease the offended majest\ of her sister U we look at the conduct of government 
after the rebeUions of 1715 and 1745, we shall not find that the praise of superior lenity is 
due to more modem times ”] 

P As Lingard/ pomts out, this was the queen’s own litter, sent for her sister's comfort.] 
H. W — VOL XIX K 
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asserting her innocence in the strongest terms, and claiming a personal inter- 
view on the grounds of a promise the queen had made her. 

Her letter was unheeded, and on Palm Sunday she was led to a barge in 
order to embark for the Tower. She ventured to say that she wondered the 
nobility of the realm would suffer her to be led into captivity She objected 
to landing at Traitors' Stairs, but one of the lords said she must not choose, 
and offered her his cloak, as it was raining She flung it from her and stepped 
out, saying, “ Here lands as true a subject, being a prisoner, as ever landed at 
these stairs Before thee, 0 God! I speak it, having no other friends but thee 
alone. " The warders who came to receive her knelt down and prayed for her 
safety, for which they were dismissed next day. She passed on, and sat on a 
stone to rest herself. The lieutenant begged of her to come in out of the ram; 



she rephed, “ Better sitting here than in a worse place. " She was then led to 
her apartment, the doors were locked and bolted on her, and she remained 
there to meditate on the fate of her guiltless mother and the innocent Jane 
Grev, a fate which she had little doubt awaited herself. 

Mary, in whose bosom fanaticism had stifled all natural feeling, was willing 
to shed her sister's blood , ^ the emperor, acting perhaps on the principles of his 
grandfather in the case of the earl of Warwick, was urgent to have her executed 
if possible ; Arundel and Paget were for the same course , but Gardiner saw 
plainly that neither she nor Courtenay could be brought within the provisions 
of 25 Edward III, now the only law of treason It may be that motives of 
humanity had some influence on the chancellor's mind, but there is nothing to 
prove it. The queen feared to take on herself the responsibility of executing 
ner sister contrary to law. The rigour of Elizabeth's confinement was so far 

P This js also Froude’s*» declaration, but Lmgard/ denies this mtention or desire, and 
emphasises Qardmer’s determmed opposition to Renard, who laboureSl to have Ehsabeth put 
out of the way ] 
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relaxed that she was aUowed to walk in a small garden within the Tower. 
On the 19th of Mot Sit Henry Bedingfield came with one Jnindred soldiers and 
conveyed her to Richmond, and thence to Woodstock castle, ^ere die was 
confined as strictly as when in the Tower. Courtenay, who was a close prisoner 
in this fortress, was sent on the 22nd to Fotheringay. 

The queen meantime lay on no bed of roses She was in a state of con- 
stant apprehension, she distrusted even thost' who were about her, and 
did not venture to move without a large body of guards. She is said to have 
had thoughts of ordcrmg a general muster of the people, and then seizing their 
arms and laying them up in the fortresses At this tune great numbers of the 
gentry, apprehensive of the persecution which they saw coming, sold their 
properties and went ovei to France 

A parliament met on the 4th of April, 1554 . a sum of four hundred thousand 
crowns, sent foi the purpose by the emperor, is said to have been employed 
to gain over the members, and Mary, to quiet the apprehensions which might 
be felt about the church lands, resumed the title of supreme head of the church 
The object proposed was to get a bill passed enabling the queen to disuse of 
the crow'n and appoint a successor But the parliament (*asily saw who the 
successor w’ould be, and that in her blind folly and hatred of her sister the 
(iucen would make England but a province of the Spanish monarchy All the 
arts of Gardiner therefore failed , they w'ould not even make it treason to com- 
pass the death of the queen’s husband Bills for reviving th(* law of the six 
ai tides and other statutes against heresy were introduced to no purpose, and 
the queen finding the parliament not to answ’cr her ends dissolved it. 


THE queen's AURRIACiE 'WITH PHILIP II 

If we believe the malicious but probably true statements of the French 
ambassador, the queen manifested her impatience for the arrival of her young 
husband in a very ridiculous maimer She frequently complained of his delay, 
regarding it as intentional, and remarked that though she brought him a 
kingdom as her dower he had not favoured her with a single letter , and as she 
viewed her ordinary and careworn features in her glass, she feared lest 
might fail of inspiring hun with affection At length, to her great joy, Phmp 
landed at Southampton (July 19th) He was received by the lordef^of 
council and presented with the order of the Garter After a short dilay he 
rode to Winchester, where he w^as met by the anxious queen, and on the feast 
of St. James, the patron saint of Spam (July 25th), the marriage ceremony 
w’as performed by Gardiner, the bishop of that see The royal pair remained 
there for some days, and then proceeded to Wmdsor. They visited the metrop- 
olis, where they were received with those very dubious marks of affection, 
shows and pageants , but the character of neither was calculated to gain tJie 
popuW favour. The queen was anxious to have her husband all to herself, 
and his own Spanish pride contributed to fence him round with {)omp and 
etiouette. 

But the object nearest the queen’s heart was to bring her kingdom Wfin 
into the bosom of the church As this could never be effected while the nobuity 
and gentry had to fear for their property in the church lands, the pope 3 rielded 
to the representations of Gardiner, and signed a bull empowering the legate 
to “give, alienate, and transfer” to the present possessors all the projiirty 
taken from the church m the two late reigns. It was now deemed advisable 
to convene a new parliament ; and as <^e queen knew die might depend on the 
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compliance of the degenerate or upstart nobles^ who never dreamed of opposii^ 
the royal will, no matter who possessed the crown, her sole care was to obtain 
a pliant house of commons Orders were therefore sent to the sheriffs to 
have those who held the ancient faith elected , the Protestants were dispirited, 
and consequently a house containing probably not a single one of them was 
returned. 

On the 1st of November, 1554, the parliament was opened by a speech 
from the chancellor m the presence of the king and queen, whose expectation 
he said it was that they would accomplish the reunion of the realm with the 
Catholic church One of the first measures for this purpose was to introduce 
a bill for reversing the attainder of Cardinal Pole It was passed, of course, 
without hesitation 

The cardinal meantime was on his way to England He entered a barge 
at Gravesend , then, fixing his silver cross in the prow^, he proceeded to West- 
minster The chancellor received him as he landed, the king at the palace 
gate, the gueen at the head of the staircase Aftei a short stay he retired 
to Lambetn, and occupied the archiepiscopal palace, which had been prepared 
for his abode 


THE RITBMISSION TO ROME A D ) 

Four days after, the legate returned to court, whither the lords and com- 
mons had been summoned He thanked them for reversing his attainder, 
and assured them of his readiness to aid in lestormg them to the unity of the 
church. They then retired, and next day (November 29th) they unani- 
mously voted a petition to the king and queen, expressing their sorrow for the 
defection of the realm, and hoping thiough their nuMliation to be again re- 
ceived into the bosom of the church i 

The motion for the reunion was earned almost by acclamation In the 
lords every voice was raised in its favour, m the commons, out of three hun- 
dred members, two only demurred, and these desisted from then opposition 
the next day It was determined to present a petition m the name of both 
houses to the king and queen, stating that they looked back with sorrow and 
regret on the defection of the realm from the communion of the apostolic see , 
tmit they were ready to repeal, as far as m them lay, every statute W’hich hacl 
either caused or supported that defection , and that they hoped, through the 
mediation of their majesties, to be absolved from all ecclesiastical censures, 
and to be received into the bosom of the universal church 

On November 30th the queen took her seat on the throne. The king was 
placed on her left hand, the legate, but at greater distance, on her right. The 
chancellor read the petition to their majesties, they spoke to the cardinal; 
and he, after a speech of some duration, absolved “ all those present, and the 
whole nation, and the dominions thereof, from all heresy and schism, and all 
judgments, censures, and penalties for that cause meurred; and restored 
them to tne communion of holy church in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost ” “ Amen,^^ resounded from every part of the hall ; and the 
members, rising from their knees, followed the king and queen into the chapel, 
where Te Deum was chanted in thanksgiving for the event The next Sunday 
the legate, at the invitation of the citizens, made his public entry mto the 
metropolis; and Gardiner preached at Paul’s Cross the celebrated sermon in 
which he lamented in bitter terms his conduct under Henry VIII, and exhorted 
all who had fallen through his means, or in his company, lo rise with him, and 
seek the unity of the Catholic church. 
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A bill was now enacted which provided that all papal bulls, dispensations, 
and privileges not containing matter prejudicial to the royid authority, or 
to the laws of the realm, may be put m execution, used, ai^ alleged m all 
courts whatsoever ; and concludes by declaring that nothing in this act shall 
be explained to impair any authority or prerogative belonging to the crown 
in the twentieth year of Henry Vlll , that the pope shall have and enjoy, 
without dimmution or enlargement, tlie same authority and jurisdiction 
which he might then have lawfully exercised , and that the jurisdiction of the 
bishops shall be restored to that state m which it existed at the same period. 
In the lords, the bill was read thrice m two days , m the commons, it was passed 
aftor a sharp debate on the third reading Thus was re-established m England 
the whole system of religious polity which had prevaileil for so many cen- 
turies before Henry VIIl / 

The present parliament readily passed the bill against heresy, and the others 
which had been rejected by the last They also made it treason to compass 
or attempt th(* life of Philip during his union with the queen , but even they 
would go no further, refusing to consent even to his coronation An act, how- 
ever, was passed, giving him the guardianship of the (jut^n’s expected issue, 
if it should happen to her otherwise than w’ell m the time of ner travail.” 

The lovesick Mary actually fancied at this time that her longing desires 
for issue weie about to be gratihed At the first sight of Pole, she felt, as she 
thought, the babe moving in her womb , this by some of the zealous was likened 
to John till' Bajitist's leaping in his mother's womb at the salutation of the 
Virgin The council wrote that very night to Bonner to order a Te Deum 
to be sung in St l^iuls and the other churches Prayers were composed for 
the safe deliver}^ of the queen, one of which ran partly thus “Give therefore 
unto thy servants Philip and Mary a male issue, which may sit in the seat of 
thy kingdom. Give unto our queen a little infant, in fashion and body comely 
and beautiful, in pregnant wit notable and excellent ” Public rejoicings 
were made, and the household of the prince (for so it was to be) was arranged. 
But all was mere illusion , the pregnancy, as afterwards appeared, was out 
the commencement of dropsy 

To ingratiate himself with the nation, Philip caused those who were in 
conhnement m the Tower for treason to be set at liberty. Through his meus 
the same favour was extended to Courtenay. This young man went to file 
Continent, and died soon after at Padua But Philip's most popular act was 
obtaining pardon for the princess Elizabeth As we have seen, she was now 
a pnsoner at Woodstock, and Sir Henry Bedmgfield proved so ri^rous a 
jailer, that, it is said, hearing one day the blithe song of a milkmaid, uie could 
not refrain from wishing that she were a milkmaid too, that she might carol 
thus gay and free from care Her situation was a precarious one ; as the 
daughter of Anne Boleyn, and as a Protestant m her heart, she was an object 
of aversion to the queen, who, according to Elizabeth's assertion, actually 
thirsted for her blood The Spanish match alone saved Elizabeth, for it 
became the interest of him who had the power to do it to protect her. 

FoxeP tells us that when Lord Paget said that the king would not have 
any quiet commonwealth m England unless her head were stricken from the 
shoulders, the Spaniards answered, “God forbid that their king and master 
should have that mind to consent to such a mischief” ; and he adds, that they 
never ceased urgmg Philip till he had her released from prison. To tois is to 
be added Elizateth’s extreme prudence, which prevented her enemies from 
gaining any advatifiige over her, and her feiming to be a Catholic. Something 
also must be ascribed to the mild temper oi Carainal Pole. 
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Hatfield was now assigned to Elizabeth as a residence, under the charge 
of Sir Thomas Pope, a gentleman of honour and humanity, and she was fre- 
quently received at court It was proposed to marry her to some foreign 
prince, but she steadfastly declined all the offers made to her.^ She spent her 
time chiefly in readmg the classics with the learned Roger Ascham. 


THE PERSECUTIONS BEGIN 

The year 1555 opened with dismal piospects for the Protestants The 
queen had already, even before the parliament met, made this reply to the 
lords of the council in writing ^‘Touching the punishment of heretics, me- 
thmketh it ought to be done without rashness, not leaving in the meantime to 
do justice to such as by learning would seem to deceive the simple , and the 
rest so to be used that the people might well perceive them not to be condemned 
without just occasion, by which they shall both understand the truth, and 
beware not to do the like And especially within London I would wish none 
to be burned without some of the council’s presence, and both there and every- 
where good sermons at the same time ” 

On the 23rd of January all the bishops went to Lambeth to receive the 
legatees blessing and directions Pole, whose natural temper was mild and 
whose character was virtuous, desired them to return to their sees and en- 
deavour to win back their flocks by gentle methods On the 25th (the con- 
version of St Paul) there was a solemn procession through London First 
went one hundred and sixty priests, all m tlieir copes , then came eight bishops, 
and lastly Bonner, bearing the host, thanksgivmgs were offeied to God for 
reconciling them again to his church , bonfires blazed all through the night, and 
this day was appointed to be annually observed under the name of the Feast 
of Reconciliation On the 28th the chancellor, aided by the bishops Bonner, 
Tunstall, Heath, Thirlby, Aldrich, and other prelates, with the duke of Norfolk 
and the lords Montague and Wharton, opened his court under the legatine 
authority for the trial of heretics at St. Mary Overy^s in Southwark. 

The bishops Hooper and Ferrar, and Rogers, Taylor, and some other 
divines had been brought on the 22nd before the chancellor and council, 
they had to undergo the ill language and browbeating of Gardmcr, but they 
persisted in maintaining their principles Hooper and Rogers were now put 
on their trial The former was charged with marrying, though a priest, 
with mamtaming that marriages may be legally dissolved foi fornication and 
adultery, and that persons so released may marry again, and with denymg 
transubstantiation He admitted the truth of all 

Rogers was asked if he would accept the queenV mercy and be reconciled 
to the Catholic church He replied that he had never departed from that 
church, and that he would not purchase the queen^s clemency by relapsiM 
mto anti-Christian doctrines Gardiner then asked the fatal question, did 
he believe that the body of the Lord was really present m the sacrament. 
He answered that he did not The two prisoners were brought up again, 
and as they refused to recant they were condemned on the charges already 
mentioned. Rogers requested that his poor wife, being a stranger (she was 
a German), might come and speak with him while yet he lived “She is not 
thy wife,^' said Gardmer “Yea, but she is, my lord,” replied Rogers, 

P Courtenay had been proposed as her husband, but she had declined him as well as Em- 
manuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, and Enc, son of the Swedish king She had already begun 
that pohey of the evasion of mamage which so charactensed her reign ] 
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'^and hath been bo these eighteen yeans.” Hia request was refused. Hie 
two prisoners were then committed to the sheriffs, with directions to keep 
them in the Clink till night and then to transfer them to Newgate. In order 
that the city might be enveloped in darkness, orders were mven that the 
costermongers, who then, as now, sat with candles at their st^, diould put 
them out, but the people stood with lights at their doors, and greeted, prayed 
for, and praised the confessors as they passed. 

Some days after, Bonner came to Newgate, and in the chapel performed 
the ceremony of degrading them, on which occasion he rejected the renea^ 
request of Rogers to tie allowed to see his wife On the 4th of February 
Rogers w^as led forth to be burned m Smithfiold Immense crowds were 
assembled in the streets, who cheered and applauded him as lie went along 
repeating the fifty-first Psalm Among them he beheld his wife and his ten 
children, one of them an infant at the breast At the stake a pardon was 
offered him if he would recant , he refused it, and died with constancy, Eng- 
land’s Protestant proto-martyr ^ 

Hooper, whom it was detcTiiimed to bum in his own diocese, was com- 
mitted to the charge of six men of the royal guard, who were to conduct 
him to Gloucester As it was market-day (February 9th) about seven thou- 
sand people were assembled, but strict orders from the council not to piermit 
him to address the pc' 0 ]Je had been received ^ A box containing his pardon 
was set before the victim “If you love my soul, away ^^lth it!” said he 
twice When he was fixed to the stake, one of his guards came and kindly 
fastened some bags of gunpowder about him to shorten his torments The 
pyre was then inflamed, but most of the wood was green, and the wind blew 
the flames from him. At length it blazed up, but it sank again, leaving him 
all scorched, even the explosion of the powder did him little uijury. His 
sufferings lasted for three-quarters of an hour, during which he was seen to 
move his lips constantly in prayer, and to beat his breast, which he con- 
tmued to do with one hand after his other ann had dropped off. At lengtli 
his agonies came to their close 7 

Of all the heroes of the Reformation, Rowland Taylor is, to our minds, 
the most interesting, because the most natural Of a hearty, bluff Englisli 
nature, full of kindliness and pleasantry, he is perfectly unconscious of ^y- 
ing a great part m this terrible drama, and goes to his dealih as gaily as to a 
marriage-feast Fuller P says that those “who admire the temper of Sir 
Thomas More jesting with the axe of the executioner, will excuse our Taylor 
making himself merry with the stake ” He has been compared to Socrates 
in his simplicity and jocularity, his affection for Ins friends, and his r^lution 
to shrink from no danger rather than compromise the goodness of his cause. 

The account which Foxe 9 has given of Rowland T^lor is held by Heber 9 
to be only inferior to the elogucnce and dignity of the Phsedo of Plato Tay- 
lor had been chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer, but having been appointed rec- 
tor of Hadleigh m Suffolk, he devoted himself most zealously to the duties of 
his parish. He was married and had nme children Soon after the accession 
of Mary some zealous papists took forcible possession of his church and 
brought a priest to perform mass Taylor remonstrated, with more wrath 

P Gardiner’s o statement should be noted “ It was not only Ma^ who thought it meet 
that heretics should be burned John Rogers, who was the first to suner, had m the da3rB of 
Eklward pleaded for the death of Joan Becher Hooper was earned to Gloucester that he 
might die at the one of his two sees which he had stnpped of its property to enneh the 
crown ”] • 

* The martyrs were usually enjoined not to speak Foxe s says that the ootmeU use d to 
threaten to cut out their tongues u they did not pledge themselves to be silent. 
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than worldly prudence, against what he called popish idolatry; and he was 
cited to appear in London before the chancellor He remained m confine- 
ment for about a year and three-quarters, when he was brought before the 
commissioners and condemned as a heretic 

His degradation was performed by Bonner, the usual mode being to put 
the garments of a Roman Catholic priest on the clerk-convict, and then to 
strip them off Taylor refused to put them on, and was forcibly robed by 
another. '^And when he was thoroughly furnished therewith, he set his 
hands to his sides, and said, 'How say you, my lord, am I not a goodly fool 
Hqw say you, my masters, if I were m Cheap should I not have boys enough 
to laugh at these apish toys^^ The final ceremony was for the bishop to 
give the heretic a blow on his breast with his crosier-staff “The bishop’s 
chaplam said, 'My lord, strike him not, for he will sure strike again ' 'Yes, 
by St Peter, will I,' quoth Doctor Taylor, 'the cause is Christ’s and I were no 
good Christian if I would not fight in my Master’s quarrel ’ So the bishop 
laid his curse on him, and struck him not ” When he went back to his fello\v- 
prisoner, Bradford, he told him the chaplain had said he would strike again , 
“and by my troth,” said he, rubbing his hands, “I made him believe I woukl 
do so indeed ” We give the scene as we find it, as an exhibition of charactei 
and of manners What Hebei calls “the coarse vigour of his pleasantry” 
may justly appear to some as foolish irieveieiice. But under this rough 
contempt of an authority which he despised, there was in this parish priest 
a tenderness and love most truly Christian « 


JOHN FOXK’S A(’(’()UNT OF TWLOU’S DEATH 

On the next morrow after that Doctor Taylor liad supped with liis wif(*, 
which was the 5th day of February, the sheriff of London with his ofhceis 
came to the compter by two o’clock in the morning, and so bi ought forth 
Doctor Taylor, and without any light led him to the Woolsack, an mn with- 
out Aldgate Doctor Taylor’s wife, suspecting that her husband should that 
night be earned away, watched all night in St Botolph’s church-porch be- 
side Aldgate, having with her two children Now when the sheriff and his 
company came against St Botolph’s church, Elizabeth cried, saying, “0 
my dear father! mother, mother, here is my fathei led away ” Then cried 
his wife, “Rowland, Rowland, where art thou?” for it was a very dark 
morning, that the one could not see the other. Doctor Taylor answered, 
“Dear wife, I am here”; and stayed. 

Then came she to him, and he took Ins daughter Mary in his arms, and 
he, his wife, and Elizabeth kneeled down and said the Lord’s prayer. At 
which sight the sheriff wept apace, and so did divers others of the company 
After they had prayed, he rose up and kissed his wife, and shook her by the 
hand, and said, “Farewell, my dear wife, be of good comfort, for I am quiet 
m my conscience God shall stir up a father for my children ” And then 
he kissed his daughter Mary, and said, “God bless thee, and make thee his 
servant”; and kissing Elizabeth, he said, “God bless thee I pray you all 
stand strong and steadfast unto ChrLst and his word, and keep you from 
idolatry.” Then said his wife, “God be with thee, dear Rowland; I will, 
with God’s grace, meet thee at Hadley ” 

And so was he led forth to the Woolsack, and his wif^ followed him. At 
the commg out of the gates, John Hull [his servant] stood at the rails with 
Thomas, Doctor Taylor’s son When Doctor Taylor saw them, he called 
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them, Baying, ^^Coinc hither, my son Thomas/’ And John Hull lifted the 
child up, and set him on the horse before his father; and Doctor Taylor put 
off his hat, and said to the people that stood there looking on him, '"Good 
people, this is mine own son, ^^gotten of my body in lawful matrimony; 
and God be blessed for lawful matrimony.” Then lifted he up his eyes 
towards heaven and prayed for his son ; laid his hat upon the cnild’s head 
and blessed him , and so delivered the child to John Hull, whom he took by 
the hand and said, “Farewell, John Hull, the failhfullesl st'r\^ant that ever 
man had 

And so they rode foilh to Brentwood, wheie they caused to be made for 
Doctor Taylor a close hood, with two holes for his eyes to look out at, and a 
slit for his mouth to breathe at This they did that no man should know 
him, nor he speak to any man, which practice they U6(*d also with others. 
Their own conscience's told them that they led iimocent lambs to the slaughter 
Wherefore they fean'd lest if the people should have lieard them speak, or 
have seen them, th(‘y might have been much moiti strengthened by ^eii 
godly exhortations to stand steadfast in God s word and to fly the sup)er- 
stitions and idolatries of the papacy 

All the w^ay Doctoi Tayloi wjis joyful and meiry, as one that accouiiU^d 
hims(‘lf going to a most pleasant baiuiuet oi bridal He spake many notable 
things to the sheriff and yeomen of the guard that conductcul him, and often 
moveil th(‘m to w^eep through his much earnest calling upon them to repent 
and to amend then evil and wicked living Oftentimes also he caused tiiem 
to w^onder and rejoice, to sec him so constant and steadfast, void of all fear, 
joyful in heart, and glad to die Then said Doctor Tayloi, “I will tell you 
liow I have been deceived, and, as I think, I shall deci'ive a great many I 
am, as you see, a man that hath a veiy great caicase, wdiich I thought should 
have been buried in Hadk'y churchyard, if I had died in my bed, as I well 
hoped I should have done ; but herein I see I w^as deceived , and there are a 
great number of worms in Hadley churchyard, which should have had jolly 
feeduig upon this carrion, wdiich they have looked for many a day. But 
now I know we be deceived, both I and they, for this caicase must be burnt 
to ashes; and so shall they lose their bait and feeding, that they looked to 
have had of it ” 

When the sheriff and his company heard him say so they were amazed, 
and looked one on another, marvelling at the man’s constant mind, that 
thus, without all fear, made but a jest at the cruel torment and death now at 
hand prepared for him Coming within two miles of Hadley, he desired, foi 
somewhat, to light off his horse, which done, he leaped and set a frisk or 
twam, as men commonly do in dancing “Why, master doctor,” quoth 
the sheriff, “how do you now*!^” He answered “Well, God be praised, 
good master sheriff, never better , for now 1 know I am almost at home. I 
lack not past two stiles to go over, and I am even at my Father’s house. 
But, master sheriff,” said he, “shall we not go through Hadley?” “Yes,” 
said the sheriff, “you shall go through Hadley” Then said he, ^‘0 good 
Lord^ I thank thee, 1 shall yet once more ere I die sec my flock, whom tnou, 
Lord, knowest I have most heartily loved and truly taught. Good Lord! 
bless them and keep them steadfast m thy word and truth 

The streets of Hadley were beset on both sides the way with men and 
women of the town and country who waited to see him, whom when thw 
beheld so led to c^ath, with weepmg eyes and lamentable voices they cried, 
saying one to another, “Ah, good Lord* there goeth our good shepherd from 
us that so faithfully hath taught us, so fatherly hath cared for us, and so 
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godly hath governed us 0 merciful God^ wliat shall we poor scattered lambs 
do? What shall come of this most wicked world? Good Lord, strengthen 
him, and comfort him'', with such other most lamentable and piteous voices. 
Wherefore the people were sore rebuked by the sheriff and the catchpoles his 
men that led him And Doctor Taylor evermore said to the people, I have 
preached to you God’s word and truth, and am come this day to seal it with 
my blood 

At the last, coming to Aldhani common, the place assigned where he 
should suffer, and seeing a great multitude of people gathered thither, he 
asked, ^^What place is this, and what meaneth it that so much people are 
gathered hither'!^’' It was answered, ‘'It is Aldham common, the place 
where you must suffei , and the people aie come to look upon you " Then 
said he, "Thanked be God, I am even at home”, and so alighted from his 
horse, and with both his hands rent the hood from his head Now was his 
head knotted evil-lavouredly, and clipped much like as a man would clip a 
fool’s head , which cost the good bishop Bonner had bestowed upon him, when 
he degraded him But when the people saw his reverend and ancient face, 
wuth a long white beaid, they burst into weeping tears, and cried, saying, 
"God save thee, good Doctor Tajlor^ Jesus Christ strengthen thee, and help 
thee, the Holy Ghost comfort thee", with such other like godly wishes 
Then would he have spoken to the people, but the yeomen of the guard were 
so busy about him that, as soon as he opened his mouth, one or other thrast 
a tipstaff into his mouth, and would in nowise permit him to speak 

Doctor Taylor, perceiving that h(' could not be suffei ed to speak, sat down, 
and seeing one named Soyce, he called him and said, "Soyce, I pray thee 
come and pull off my boots, and take them foi thy laboui Thou hast, 
long looked for them, now take them " Then rose he up, and put off his 
clothes unto his shirt, and gave them away, which done, h(' said with a loud 
voice, "Good people'’ I have taught you nothing but God’s holy woid, and 
those lessons that I have taken out of God’s blessed book, the holy Bible, 
and I am come hith(‘i this day to seal it with my blood ” With that word, 
Homes, yeoman ot the guaid aforesaid, who had used Doctor Taylor very 
cruelly all the w\ay, gave him a great stioke upon the head wuth a w^aster, 
and said, "Is that the keeping of thy promise, thou heretic‘s" Then he, 
seeing they w^ould not pc'rmit him to speak, kneeled dowm and prayeu, and a 
poor woman that w^as among the people stepped m and prayed with him; 
but her they thiust aw\ay, and threatened to tread her down with horses, 
notwithstanding she w^ould not remove, but abode and prayed with him. 
When he had prayed, he w^nt to the stake, and kissed it, and set himself into 
a pitch-barrel, which they had set for him to stand m, and so stood with his 
back upright against the stake, wuth his hands folded together, and his eyes 
towards heaven, and so he continually prayed 

Four were appointed to set up the fagots, and to make the fire, which 
they most diligently did, and this Warwick cruelly cast a fagot at him, 
which lit upon his head, and brake his face, that the blood ran down his 
visage Then said Doctor Taylor, "O friend, I have harm enough, what 
needed that‘s" 

Furthermore, Sir John Shelton there standing by, as Doctor Taylor was 
speaking, and saying the psalm Miserere m En^ish, struck him on the lips 
"Ye knave," said he, "speak Latin, I will make thee" At the last they 
set to fire ; and Doctor Taylor, holding up both his hands, called upon God, 
and said, " Merciful Father of heaven, for Jesus Christ my Saviour's sake, 
receive my soul into thy hands " So stood he still without either crying or 
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movms, with his hands folded together, till Soyce with a halbert struck him 
on thenead that the brains fell out, and the dead corpse fell down into the fire. 

Thus rendered the man of God his blessed soul into the hands of his mer- 
ciful Father, and to his most dear and certain Saviour Jesus Christ, whom he 
most entirely loved, faithfully and earnestly preached, obediently followed in 
living, and constantly glorified in death 9 


FI RTHLR PERSECUTIONS 

Foxe gives at length a letter written aiionyniously to Bishop Bonner by a 
woman he had sought to apprehend As an mdex of the mood of the time, 
part of it IS worth quoting 


“I soc lliul ^()u arc w'l all in a ra^;e like u nucnuiK ^\olf a^^ainst tlio piwr lambs of Christ 
appointed to tlie &laught(‘r for tlie te«timon\ of the tnitli Indited, \ou are called the conunon 
nitthroat and penoriu slaugliter-qla\e to all tlit bishoph of England, and therefore it is wis- 
dom for me and all otlier simple sheep of the liOrd to keep u«i out of your butcher’s stall aa 
long as \ve can The \er’v papibks tlieinschcs begin now to abhor jour bloodthirstiness, and 
speak shame of jour tjrannj Like tjrannj, belie\r nu , m\ lord, e\er_v child that can any 
whit speak, tan (all jou In your name and say, ‘Hloodj Bonner is bishop of London’, and 
c*\cn man hath it a*s iierfettK upon his fingers’ emds, a« liis PaleniofittT, how many you, for 
jour part, liai e burned witli file and lanushed m priaon, theysaj tbe whole Hum surmounteth 
(<) fortv peis(»ns w itlun this three-ciuarterb of this j ear Therefon', inj lord, though your lord- 
sliip beht\eth that there is neither hea\ en nor lull, nor God nor de\iJ, M't if jour lordship love 
jour own lionestj , which was lost long ogone, jou were best to surceaHC fmm this cruel Dum- 
ing oi tiue Uhnstian men, and also from murdenng of some in prison , for that indeed offendeth 
men’s miiicB most Th(*refore, saj not but a woman ga\e you warning, if you list to take it 
\iid as for the obtaining of vour popish purpose in suppressing the truth, I put you out of 
doubt, JOU shall not obtain it* so long lus joii go this way to work as ye do, for venly I believe 
that \ou ha\e lost the hearts of twent\ thousand that were rank papists within this twelve 
months 

In G upriihoy a pu'gnant woman was brought to the stake, and in her 
teiror gave birtli to a chikl, which a conii^assionate spectator attempted to 
save , but others snatched up the infant and threw it into the flames, with the 
assent of the oflicers, for it was already infected with the poison of here^ 
and ought to perish' Thus, by religious {XTsecution, man sinks in wicked- 
ness lower than the spii its of hell, and in stupidity below the brute beast. 

Our limits do not allow us to enter into the details of the martyrdom of 
Sanders, Bradford, and others Sufhee it to say that they all died with the 
utmost constancy, especially those who were married,' thus nobly refuting 
the slanderous assertions of their adversaries, that sensual pleasure was the 
bait which allured them to the reformed creed 

It is remarkable that after the condemnation of Hooper and Rogers, the 
chancellor Gardiner sat no more, but resigned the odious office to Bonner, 
of whom it has been truly said by Mackintosh,' that he “seems to have been 
of so detestable a nature, that if there had been no persecution he must have 
sought other means of venting his craelty.” , r, . 

Another notable circumstance is this* On the 10th of February, 1556, 
Alfonso de Castro, a Franciscan friar and confessor to the king, preached a 

[' " The mamed clergj were observed to suffer with most alacrity TTiey were beai^K 
testuDony to the validity and sanctity of their mamage. the honour of their wives And cnil- 
dren were at stake, tiie desire of leaving them an unsullied name, wd a virtuous m^ple, 
combined with a sense of religious duty , and thus the heart de nved strragth from the very 
ties which in other circumstances might have weakened it ” cIouthbt •! 
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sennon, in which he condemned these sangumary proceedings in very strong 
terms^ as contrary to both the text and the spirit oi the Gospel. Whether the 
friar in doing so acted from conscience or the directions of Philip cannot be 
ascertained.^ If the latter was the cause, it must have been that Philip, 
seeing the horror caused by these barbarous executions, and knowmg that 
they would be laid to his charge, and that he would thus lose all chance of 
obtaining the government of England, took this mode of clearing himself. 
But the stratagem, if it was such, was of no avail , m a few weeks the piles 
were rekindled, and every one knew that he had sucli influence over the queen 
that he could have ended the persecution at his pleasure 

The possessors of the church lands, as we have seen, seem to have cared 
little about religion or conscience in comparison with their houses and manors, 
but they now ran some risk of seeing their riglits of possession disputed A 
splendid embassy, headed by Lord Montague, Thiilby, bishop of Ely, and Sir 
Edward Came, was sent to Rome to lay the submission of England before the 
papal throne But while they were on the road Pope Pms died, and his 
successor, Marcellas, followed him to the tomb within a few days after Ins 
elevation. The choice of the college now fell on the cardinal Caraffa, a man 
hitherto distinguished for the austerity of his manners This haughty pon- 
tiff condescended to forgive^ the English nation the sin of their defection, and 
he confirmed the erection of Ireland mto a kingdom 

While England was thas brought again within the papal fold, Craninei, 
Ridley, and Latimer lay m prison expecting the fate which they knew awaitetl 
them. In the beginning of March in the preceding year they had been trans- 
mitted to Oxford, where they were leciuiied to dispute w’lth a commission, 
presided over by Doctor Weston, on the subject of the eucharist and the 
mass. This disputation lasted foi thn^e days, April 13th-151h, 1554 Th(‘ 
prisoners met with little but sophisti}, insult, and derision , and as they stead- 
fastly maintained their opinions, they WTie condcmiiUHl as heretic^, “them- 
selves, their fautois and patrons Cianmei, probably being Regarded as 
an attamted traitoi, was confined in the common gaol, wdiich w^as named 
Bocardo, the other two prelates were kept in sej)aralc‘ houses 

As there w^as no law at this tune by w^hich deniers of the real piesence could 
be burned, the government w^as obliged to wait till parliament should have 
armed them with powers for the purpose The prelates were therefore left 
in their prisons till the autumn of the following year (1555), when Brookes, 
bishop of Gloucester, came down by commission from the legate as papal 
sub-delegate, attended by tw^o civilians, Martin and Storey, as the royal 
proctors. 

He opened his commission (September 12th) m St Mary’s chuich, seated 
on a scaffold ten feet high over the high altar Cranmer w^as led in, habited 
in his doctor’s dress, he took no notice of Brookes, but saluted the royal 
proctors Brookes observed that his present situation entitled him to more 
respect. Cranmer mildly replied that he meant no personal disrespect to 
him, but that he had solemnly sworn never to readmit the bishop of Rome’s 
authority mto the realm Brookes then addressed him, chargmg him with 
heresy, perjury, treason, and adultery. 

Cranmer proceeded to deny the authority of the pope, and to inveigh 
against the practice of saying prayers m a foreign language Speaking of his 
book on the eucharist, he mamtained that it was conformable to the decisions 
of the church for the first thousand years He objected to the witnesses who 

In view of the atrocities committed m Spam and the Netherlands, it is more probable, 
accordmg to Aubrey that Philip ur^ed on the persecutions Accordmg to Lingard/ the 
resumption of the fires was due to the insurrections against Mary ] 
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appeared against him as bemg perjured men, who had before sworn to re- 
nounce the pope. The next day he was cited to appear in person before the 
pope withm eighty days, and was then sent back to his prison. 

On the 30th of September Brookes sat agam, aided by White of Lincob 
and Holiman of Bristol. Ridley and Latimer were brought before them. Five 
articles, two of which related to transubstantiation and the mass, were offered 
to them to bubscnlx^ They refused, and protested against the authority of 
the court 

Tliey were excommunicated as impugners of the real presence, transub- 
stantiation, and the propitiatory sacrifice of the mass Some days after the 
mockeiy of degradation was undergone 

The following morning (October J6th) the martyrs were led from their 
prisons to the pyre in the old city-ditch, ()j)posite BaJhol college As Ridley 
fiassed by Bocardo he looked up, hoping to catch a last view of Cranmer; but 
}i(‘ was at that moment engaged in an argument with d(‘ Soto, a Spanish domini- 
(an and some others He afterwards, it is said, w^ent up to the roof of the 
piison, wdience he had a view^ of the pyre, anti on his knees, with outspread 
hands, prayed to God to give them constancy of faith and hoi)e in their agony. 
When the prisoners arrived at the fatal they embraced each other, and 
Ridley said, “Be of good heart, brother, tor (Jod wall either assuage the fury 
of the fire or else strengthen us to abide it ’’ They kisst'fl their stakes, knelt 
and placed, and tlu'ii conveisc'd togethei Doctor Smyth, a man W'ho always 
thought w’lth those in jiowei, then mounted a pulpit and preached from the 
t(3xt, “Though 1 give my body to be bunit'd and have not chanty it profiteth 
me nothing, ’ and the soit of chanty which his discourse contained may be 
(‘asily conjectured When th(‘y WTie fastened to the stakes RidleyV brother- 
in-law attach(Hl bags of gunpow^der to them A lighted fagot was then 
till own at then feet 

“Be of good comlort, master Ridley,’' then said Latimer, “and play the 
man. We shall this day, by God’s grace, light in England such a candle as I 
trust shall never be put out ” He washed hLs hands, as it were, in the flames, 
and then stioked his face with them, and crying, “Fathei of he*avcn, receive 
my souB” speedily expired Ridley’s sufferings were gieatly protracted; 
the bottom of the pyre being coniposc^d oi furze, with fagots heajx>d upon it, 
the flame beneath was at first strong, and it burned his lower extremities, 
but it then subsided In agony he cried, “Oh, for Christ’s sake, let the fire 
eonie unto me!” His brother-m-law^ heaped on more fagots, the victim 
l>ecame enveloped in a dense smoke, wdien he ke^it crying, “I cannot bum; 
oh, let the fire come unto ine^” Some of the fagots were then removed, the 
flame sprang up, the smoke cleared off, and it was seen that on one side his 
shirt was not even discoloured He turned eagerly to the flame, the gun- 
powder exploded, and he ceased to exist 

The arch-persecutor Gardiner soon followed his victims to the tomb. He 
had been suffering from disease of late On the 21st of October, however, 
when the parliament met, he addressed it, and displayed even more than his 
usual powers But the effoit w^as too much for him , he returned to his house, 
where he died on the 12th of November He is said to have shown some peni- 
tence, for on the Saviour’s passion being read to him, when they came to 
St. Peter’s denial, he bade them stop there, for, said he, “ I have denied with 
Peter, I have gone out with Peter, but I have not yet wept bitterly with 
Peter”; words, nowever, rather ambiguous He was, as his whole life shows, 
a worldly mindefl, ambitious man, of unscrupulous conscience, proud and 
arrogant, false and artful. The reformers charged him with looseness and 
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incontinence of living He was, however, an able statesman, and there is 
something not unworthy of respect in his conduct during the late reign ^ 

The parliament, owing either to the want of Gardiner to manage it, or to 
the horror caused by the late sanguinary proceedings, or aversion to the 
Spanish alliance, was much less compliant than was wished The queen’s 
zeal had already led lier to give back to the church such portions of its lands 
as were in the possession of the crown, but she wished to do more, and to 
restore the tenths, first-fruits, etc , which had been transferred from the pope 
to Henry VHI by the act which made him supreme head of the church This 
measure passed th(‘ lords w’lthout opposition, but the resistance in the commons 
was vigorous, the numbers being one himdied and niii(‘ly- three for, one hun- 
dred and twenty-six against, it As a revenue of sixty thousand pounds a 
year was thus abandoned, the commons were naturally indignant at being 
called on to giant considerable supplies “What justice is there,” said they, 
“in taxing the subject to relieve the sovereign’s necessities, w^hen she refuses 
to avail herself of funds legally at her disposal?” The ininisteis were finally 
obliged to be cont(‘nt with much less than th(‘y originally demanded The 
commons refused to piiss a bill of penalties against the duchess of Suffolk and 
those w'ho had sought refug(‘ abroad against persecution, and another to dis- 
able certain persons from acting as justices of peace, for it w^as known that 
their aversion to persecution was their offence rarliament w’as dissolved on 
the 9th of December, 15fiv5 

When Philip found that the queen’s pregnancy had lx‘en all an illusion, 
and that there remained little or no hope of offspring, and saw^ the utter im- 
possibility of his ever acquiring the affections of the nation, he readily com- 
plied With his father’s desire of returning to Fland('rs He took his leave ol 
the queen on the 4th of September, and on the 25th of the following month 
the emperor made to him the famous resignation of his dominions - Alaiy 
meantime beguiled the tedium of his absence by fiersecuting hei heretical 
subjects and by le-establisliing the friars in their houses, the Grey Friars were 
replaced at Greemvich, the Carthusians at Sheen, and the }3rigittines at Sion 
A^stminster again became an ablK‘y, and the house of the Knights of St John 
rose from its rums She doubtless, in her blind fanaticism, reckonc'd it as 
not her least merit in the sight of God that in the course of this year not less 
than sixty-seven impugners of the real presence, of wdiom four were bishops 
and fifteen were priests, had perished in the flames 


THE LAST DAYS OF CRANMER 

Cranmer still lay in prison He had written a very manly letter to the 
queen, wherein he stated his reasons for denying the pope’s authority To 
this, by her direction, Pole wrote a reply, it w’as m his usual vague declamatory 
style, well seasoned with invective, but containing a memorable attestation 
of Cranmer’s merciful exercise of his authority The pontiff meantime, as soon 
as the eighty days were expired, condemned him, collated Pole to the primacy, 
and issued a commission for Cranmer ’s degradation 

On the 14th of February, 1556, Bonner of London and Thirlby of Ely 
took their seats m the ghoir of Christ Church at Oxford as papal com- 

P Lmgard/ denies that he was the soul of the persecution, as alleged, and piomts out that 
while his enemies accused him of amassing between thirty and forty thousand pounds, his 
will, in which he t;|}queathed his all to the queen, showed that he possessed “but an incon- 
siderable sum "] 

P See the histones of the Netherlands and of the Holy Roman Empire ] 
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missioners. Cranmer was led in; the commission was read, dwelling aa 
usual on the papal impartiality, and stating what ample time had been given 
to the accus^ to proceed with his appefiu and defence “My lord,*’ cried 
Cranmer, “what lies be these ^ that I, TOmg continually in pnson, and never 
suffered to have counsel or advocate at homo, should procure witness and 
appoint counsel at Rome God must needs punish tliLs open and shameless 
fdsehood ” When the commission was read, the various Romish vest- 
ments, made of canvas by way of insult, wore produced, and he was arrayed in 
them, a mock mitre was placed on his head, and a mock crosier in his hand. 
The brutal Bonner then began to scoff at him “This is the man,’* cried he, 
“that hath despised the pope, and now is to b(‘ judged bv him’ This is the 
man that hath pulled down so many 
churches, and now is com(‘ to be judged 
in a church’ This is the man that con- 
t<‘mned the blessed sacrament, and now 
is come to be condemned Ix'fore that 
sacrament’” And so he ran on, though 
Thirlby, who W’as a man of gentle nature 
and had been very intimate with the 
finmate, shed floods of tears, declared 
that he sat th(‘re against his w’lll, and 
implored him to lecant 

Cranmer was now civilly degraded, 
and might be burned , hut his ('nernies 
would have him morally degraded also, 
every engine w’as therefore sot at work 
to induce him to recant He w^as as- 
sured that the queen felt favourably 
towards him , “but then,” it was added, 

“her majesty w^ill have Cianrner a 
C’atholic, or she wmII have no Cranmer at 
all ” To these various temptations he 
at length yielded 

There are m fact not less than six 
recantations preserved w^hich Cranmer 
is said to have subscribed Of these, 
the fifth alone contains an unequivocal 

assent to the doctrines of poiiery The love of life led Cranmer into du- 
plicity, and we have his own assertion that he had written or signed papers 
containing “many thmgs untrue ” 

Aware of his duplicity, or determined that it should not save him, the 
government had sent dowm the wTit for his execution, but his fate was con- 
cealed from him Between nine and ten o’clock of March 2]&t, 1556, he was 
led forth to be burned in the place where his friends had suffered, but as the 
morning w^as wet, the sermon w^as to be preached in St Mary’s church He 
walked thither — now, it would seem, aware of his fate — between two friars, 
who mumbled psalms as they went, and as they entered the church they 
sang the Nunc dirmUis^ which must have assured him that his time was come. 

Cole then commenced his sermon, by assigning reasons why in th^resent 
case a heretic, though penitent, should be burned He then e>diorted Cranmer 
and assured him that masses and dirges should be chanted for the repose of 
his soul. He concluded by calling on all present to pray for throrisoner. All 
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knelt. Cole then called on Cranmer to perform his promise and make a con- 
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fession of 1 m faith, so that all might understand that he was a Catholic indeed. 
“I will do it,” said Cranmer, “and that with a good will ” 

He rose, put off his cap, and gravely addressed the people, exhorting them 
“not to set overmuch by the false glohing world, to obey the king and queen, 
to love one another like brethren and sistren, to give unto the poor.” He 
then declared his belief in the creed, and in all things taught in the Old and 
New Testaments. “And now,” said ho, “I am come to the great thing that 
troubleth my conscience more than any otlier thing that I ever said or did in 
my life, and that is the setting abroad of writings contrary to the truth, which 
here now I renounce and refuse, as things written with my hand, contrary to 
the truth which I thought in my heart, and writ for fear of death and to save 
my life if might be; and that is all such papers as I have written or signed 
since my degradation, wherein I have written many things untrue; and for- 
asmuch as my hand offended in writing contrary to my heart, my hand when 
I come to the hre shall first be burned And as for the pope, I refase him as 
Christ’s enemy and Antichrist with all his false doctrine ” At these words 
murmurs were heard Lord WillianLs charged him with dissembling “Alas, 
my lord,” said he, “ I have been a man that all my life loved plainness, and 
until this time never did I dissemble against the truth; I am most sorry foi 
this my fault, but now is the time in which I mast strip off all dksguise ” He 
would have spoken more, but Cole cried out, “Stop the heretic's ‘mouth, and 
take him away ” 

He was now hurried away to the stake. He again declared “ that he re- 
pented his recantation right sore,” whereupon the lord Williams cried, “Make 
short, make short'’’ Fire being now put to him, he stretched out his right 
hand and thrust it into the flame, and held it there a good space before the fire 
came to any other part of his body, when his hand was seim of (>very man 
sensibly burning, crying witli a loud voice, “This hand hath offended ’’ His 
sufferings were short, as the file soon blazed fieicely , his heart w'as found entire 
amidst the ashes J 

j\[acaulay\ Estvnaie oj Cranmer 

If we consider Cranmer merely as a statesman, he will not appear a much 
worse man than Wolsey, Gardiner, Cromwell, or Somersc't But when an 
attempt is made to set him up as a saint, it is scarcely possible for any man 
of sense who knows the history of the tunes to preserve his giavity. Thi* 
origin of his greatness, common enough in the scandalous chronicles of courts, 
seems strangely out of place in a hagiology Cianincr rose mto favour by 
servmg Henry m the disgraceful affair of las first divorce He promoted the 
marriage of Anne Boleyn W’lth the king On a frivolous pretence he pronounced 
that marriage null and void On a pretence, if possible, still more frivoloas, 
he dissolved the ties which bound the shameless tyrant to Anne of Cloves 
He attached himself to Cromwell while the fortunes of Cromwell flourished 
He voted for cutting off Cromwell’s head without a trial when the tide of 
royal favour turned He conformed backwards and forwards as the king 
changed his mind 

He assisted, while Henry lived, in condemning to the flames those who 
denied the doctrine of transubstantiation He found out, as soon as Henry 
was dead, that the doctrine was false He was, however, not at a loss for 
people to bum. The authority of his station and of his gray hairs was em- 
ployed to overcome the dis^t with which an intelligent and virtuous child 
regarded persecution. Intmerance is always bad , but the sanguinary intol- 
erance of a man who thus wavered m his creed excites a loathing to which it is 
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difficult to ^ve vent without calling foul names. Equally false Ao political 
and to religious obli^tions, the primate was first the tool of Somerset, and 
then the tool of Nortnumberland. When the protector wished to put his own 
brother to death, without even the semblance of a trial, he found a ready 
instrument m Cranmer. In spite of the canon law. W’hich forbade a church- 
man to take any part m matters of blood, the archbishop signed the warrant 
for the atrocious sentence When Somerset had been in his turn destroyed, 
his destroyer received the support of Cranmer in a wicked attempt to change 
the course of the succession 

The apology made for him by his admirers only renders his conduct more 
contemptible He complied, it is said, against hLs better judgment, because 
he could not resist the entreaties of Edward A holy prelate of sixty, one 
would think, might be better employed by the bedside of a dying child than 
in committing crimes at the request of the }oung disciple If (Vannier had 
shown half as much firmness when Edw^ard requested him to commit treason 
as he had b('fore shown when Edw^ard requested him not to commit murder, 
he might have saved the country from one of the great(\st misfortunes that it 
(‘\er underwent He became, from wdiatever motive, the accomplice of the 
worthless Dudley The virtuous scruples of another young and amiable 
mind were to be overcome As Edw^ard had bcf'ii forced into persecution, 
Jan(‘ w'as to be seduced into treason No transaction in our annals is more 
unjustifiable than this 

To the j)art which Cranmer, and, unfortunately, some better men than 
(Yanrner, took in this most reprehensible scheme, much of the severity with 
winch the Piotostants were afterw’ards treated must in fairness be ascribed 

The plot failed, popery triumphed, and Cranmer recanted Most people 
look on his recantation as a single blemish on an honourable life, the frailty 
of an unguarded moment But, m fact, his recantation w^as in strict accord- 
ance with the system on which he had constantly acted It w^as part of a 
H'gular habit It w^as not the first recantation that he had made, and, in all 
probability, if it had answTred its purpose, it w^ould not have been the last. 
We do not blame him for not choosing to be burned alive It is no very 
severe reproach to any person that he does not possess heroic fortitude But 
surely a man w^ho liked the fire so little should have had some sympathy for 
others A persecutor w^ho inflicts nothing which he is not ready to endure, 
deserves some respect But wdien a man w^ho loves his doctrmes more than 
the lives of his neighbours, loves his own little finger better than his doctrines, 
a very simple argument a fortion wull enable us to estimate the amount of 
his benevolence 

But his martyrdom, it is said, redeemed eveiy^thing It is extraordinary 
that so much ignorance should exist on this subject The fact is that, if a 
martyr be a man who chooses to die rather than to renounce his opinions, 
Cranmer was no more a martyr than Doctor Dodd He died, solely because he 
could not help it He never retracted his recantation till he found he had 
made it in vain. The queen w^as fully resolved that, Catholic or Protestant, 
he should buni Then he spoke out, as people generally spieak out when 
they are at the point of death and have nothing to hope or to fear on earth. 
If Mary had suffered him to live, w^e suspect that he would have heard mass 
and received absolution, like a good Catholic, till the accession of Elizabeth, 
and that he would then have purchased, by another apostasy, the power of 
bummg men better and braver than himself 

We do not meai!, however, to represent him as a monster of wickectom. 
He Was not wantonly cruel or treacherous He was merely a supple, timid, 

H W — VOL XIX 8 
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interested courtier m times of frequent and violent change That which has 
always been represented as his distinguishing virtue, the facility with which 
he forgave his enemies, belongs to 9ie character Slaves of his class aie 
never vindictive, and never grateful A present interest effaces past services 
and past injuries from their minds together Their only object is self-preser- 
vation, and for this they conciliate those who wrong them, just as they aban- 
don those A\ho serve them Before y^e extol a man for his forgiving temper, 
we should inquire whether he is above revenge or below it ^ 

In contrast with the tremendous scorn of Macaulay foi the weaknesses of 
Cranmer, we may quote Sir James Mackintosh in lus defence He begins 
wnth a citation from Strype,^ w^ho quotes the testimony of a Catholic eye- 
witness of Cranmer’s death 

MLi('k'int()sh\ Estimate oj f'^rarmicr 

'^liis patience in the torment, his courage m d}mg, if it had been for the 
glory of God, the wTal of his country, or the testimony of truth, as it w^as for 
a pernicious error, I could w’orthily have commended the example, and marked 
it with the fame of any father of ancient time His death much grieved 
every man — ^his friends foi love, his enemies for pitv, strangers for a common 
kind of humanity w’hereby we arc bound to one another 

To add anything to this (‘qually authentic and picturesriue narration from 
the hand of a generous enemy, which is one oi the most beautiful specimens 
of ancient English, w^ould be an unskilful act oi presumption The language 
of Cranmer speaks his smceiity, and demonstrates that th(‘ lov(‘ of truth still 

E revailed in his inmost heart It gushed foith at the sight of death, full of 
ealing powxT, engendering a purifying and ennobling penitence, and lestor- 
ing the mind to its owm esteem aftei a depaituie fiom the stiict path of sin- 
cerity Courage sur\ived a public avowal of dishonour, the hardest test to 
w’hich that viitue can be e\})osed, and if he once fatally laik'd in foititude, 
he m his last moments atoned foi his failuie by a niagnanimity ecjual to his 
transgression ^ Let those who nujuire unbending viitue in t(‘mpcstuous tunes 
condemn the amiable and faulty pinnate OthiTs, who aie not so certain of 
their owm steadiness, will consider the fate of Cranmer as perhaps the most 
memorable example m history of a soul which, though debase<l, w^as not 
depraved by an act of wTakness, and preserved a heroic courage after the 
forfeiture of honour, its natural spur, and, in general, its insepaiable com- 
panion 

The firm endurance of sufferings by the martyrs of conscience, if rightly 
contemplated, is the most consolatory spectacle m ihe clouded life of man, 
far more ennobling and sublime than the outw^ard victories of virtue, which 
must be partly won by weapons not her owm, and are often the lot of her 
foulest foes Magnanimity m enduring pain for the sake of conscience is 
not, indeed, an unerring mark of rectitude, but it is, of all other destinies, 
that which most exalts the sect or party w^hom it visits, and bestows on their 
story an undying command over the hearts of their fellow -men < 

* The extracts above are from the narrative of a Catholic who was present, it is given 
by Strj™ in his Life of Cranmer 

E * %e narrative of the Catholic e-witness quoted b> Stn'pe ] 

* Compared to others of his rank and htation, Cranmer appears a miracle of constancy 
and perseverance Lords and ladies were almost e\ er> where on the side of the queen Eliza- 
beth herself was an assiduous embroiderer of petticoats for female saints, and a devout walker 
in solemn processions Cecil, Sadler, and all the great names we shfifll meet with in the next 
reign, were vacillating bondsmen of the pope — White u] 
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Frmide on Cranmer 

As the translation of the Pible bears unon it the imprint of the mind of 
Tyndale, so, while the church of England remains, the image of Cranmer 
will be seen reflected on the calm surface of the liturgy The most beautiful 
portions of it are translations from the breviary, yet the same prayers trans- 
lated by others would not tie those which chime like church-liells in the ears 
of the English child The translations, and the addresses which are oripnal, 
have the same silver}^ melody of language, and breathe the same simplicity of 
spirit So long as ('ranmer trusted himself, and ^\ould not let himself be 
(Iraggt'd beyond his convictions, he was the represen tat l^e of the feelings of 
the iK'st among his countrymen He was brought out, with the eyes oi his 
soul blinded, to make sport for his enemies, and in his death he brought upon 
them a wider destruction than he had efTected by his teaching while alive 


THIO PUNISHMENT OF DEAD BODIES 

The day after the inurdei of Cranmer, Caidinal Pole w^as consecrated 
archbishop of Canteibur>i and he then assumed the ])ublic functions of the 
papal legat(‘ Uv was a man of too much moderation to suit the temper of 
th(' furious Paul A", wlio subsecjuently attempted to supersede him as legate, 
which attempt Maiy had the sjarit to resist But he either wanted the incli- 
nation or the powi'r to control the extravagant bigotry of the lOnglish univer- 
sities, wdi()S(‘ authoiities, in 1557, perpetrated deeds that show’ how little 
learning is akin to w’lsdom wh(‘n it associates itself w’lth superstitions that 
outrage the natural feelings of mankind 

At th(' j)f‘iiod when tw’o new^ colleges were founded in Oxford — ^Trinity 
In Sir Thomas Po[)e, and St John’s by Sii Thomas White — that university 
was visited hy th(' commissioners of the cardinal, who not only burned all the 
English Billies and other heretical books, but went through the farce of mak- 
ing a process against the body of Peter Martyr's w’lfe, w^ho had been buried in 
one ot th(‘ chuieh(‘s They could find no witnesfies who had heard her utter 
any heiesies, loi she could sfieak no English So, under the direction of the 
cardinal, they transferred her body to a dunghill, upon the plea that she had 
been a nun and had died excommunicated A scene equally disgusting was 
perpetrated by Pole’s commissioners at Cambridge They laid the churches 
of St Mary’s and St Michaud’s under interdict, t)ecauae the bodies of the 
great rf‘formers, Bucer and P’agius, w’ere buried in them The dead were then 
cited to appi*ar, but not answwing to the summons, they were judged to be 
obstinate heretics, and their bodies were to be taken out of their graves and 
delivered to the secular pow’er On the 6th of P>bruary these bodies were 
publicly burned, according to the ancient ceremonies, which Rome had found 
so effectual in the case of Wycliffe ^ 


WAR W’lTH FRANCE 0557-1558 A D ) 

Philip, who was now at war with France, was anxious to obtam the aid 
of England , ^ for this purpose he came over in March, 1557. He assured the 
queen that it would be his last visit if he was refused Mary was, of course, 

P The resources of*the kinp:dom were at Philip’s command, and he even took ships of 
the English fleet to escort his father, tlie emperor, on his abdication, to Spam More extra- 
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most desirous of gratifying him, but Pole and other members of the council 
were decidedly opposed to engaging England in a war for Spanish interests. 
Fortunately for Philip, just at this time Thomas Stafford, grandson to the 
last duke of Buckingham, sailed with a small force from Dieppe, landed and 
seized the old castle of Scarborough, and put forth a proclamation stating 
that he was come to deliver the nation from its present thraldom to the 
Spaniards But no one joined him, and he was obliged to surrender on the 

fourth day (April 28 th) to 
X the earl of Westmoreland 



Costume the Time of MAm 


He was brought up to 
London and beheaded, after 
being made to confess that 
the king of France had aided 
and encouraged him m his 
enterpnse The resistance 
of the council, \\hom the 
queen had in vain menaced 
even with a dismissal, w'as 
now overcome, and w^ar was 
declared against France 
The queen, w^ho tw^o 
years befoie had had re- 
course to sundiy unjust and 
violent modes of raising 
money, })ul some of them 
now again in practice, es- 
pecially that of privy seals, 
that IS, letteis addiessed to 
persons of sulistanee requir- 
ing them to lend the sums 
specified in th(‘in to the 
crowm To victual a fleet 
she seized all the corn that 
could be come at in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, ana having by 
the aid of impressment 
raised an army of ten thou- 
sand men, she sent it under 
the eail of Pembroke to jom 
that of Philip in the Low 
Countries In order to se- 


cure herself against disturb- 
ances at home, she put into the Tower such of the gentry as she most 
suspected, and they were taken thither either by night or muffled up that 
they might not be recognised 

The Spanish army, w^hen joined by the English auxiliaries, numbered forty 
thousand men The Duke of Savoy, w^ho commanded it, laid siege to the 
town of St Quentin The constable Montmorency advanced to its relief, 
but failing in his attempts to throw succour into the towm, he w^as attacked on 


ordinary still, he ultimately succeeded in committinf; England to a war agamst France, when 
France had made an alliance with the pope against him as king of ppam, so the very mar- 
riage winch was to conhim England in the old religion led to a war agamst the occupant of 
the see of Rome.— Oaironsr «] 


THE REIGN OF MART m 

(1567-1658 L.T> ] 

his retreat by the besi^mg army, and defeated (August 10th) with a loss of 
three thousand men. llie English fleet meantime made descents on various 
parts of the coast of France. The French, however, soon had ample revenge 
on the English queen for her share in the war The duke of Guise, who had 
been recalled from Italy, resolved to attempt a plan which had been sug- 
gested by the admiral Coligny for surprising Calais In the month of 
cember he assembled at Compiegne an army of twenty- five thousand men 
with a laige battering train^ and while it was ex^n'oted that he would attempt 
the recovery of St Quentin, he suddenly marched for ('alais, and on New 
Year’s day, 1558, he w’as seen approaching that town Calais was surroundeil 
bv marshes, impassable during the winter, except by a dike defended by 
two castles, St Agatha anfl Newmhainbndge The French cained the fonner 
by a vigoious assault, and the latter was soon iilsr) obliged to surrender, the 
same was the fate of another castle named the Risbank, w'hieli guarded the 
entrance ot the harbour 

Batti'ries were now opened on the towrn ami ciLstle, and the governor, 
Lord AVentwoith, wvis obliged to eapitulak' (January 7th, 155S) Guines sur- 
rendered shortly after, and thus, after a possession of tw'o hundred and eleven 
years, w’as lost tiie only acquisition of Edward III The loss was in truth 
a i(‘iil benehl to England, but neither the queen nor the iH‘f)plt' vu^w’ed it in 
that light, it was regarded as a stain on the national c*haract(*r, and it aug- 
ni(*nted th(' already great unpopularity of Mary She was herself so affected 
that, w’hen on her death-bed, she said to her attendants, ‘‘W'hen I am dead 
and open('d, ye shall find Calais lying in my heart ” 

Parliament when assembled (January 20th) made a liberal giant A fleet 
W’as equipped, and s(‘nt to make an attempt on the port of Jir(‘st in Brittany, 
but it failed to achi(‘V(‘ its object A small squadron of ten English ships, 
how’cver, lent such valuable aid to Count Egrnont, in his attack at Gravel mes 
on a French foicc which had invaded Flanders, as enabled him to give it a 
total overtliiow’ 


DFATH OF QUEEN MARY (l55S A D ) 

The inauspicious reign of Mary w’as now’ draw’irig to its close She was 
sufTeiing undei disease, slie felt that wshe had lost the affections of even that 
portion of her people w’ho agreed with hei in nJigious sentiments, by her 
subs(Tvi('ncy to the Spanish councils and by her arbitrary taxation, while 
her cruellies had drawm on her the well-merited hatred of the Protestants 
She had also the mournful conviction that she had exercised cruelty to little 
purpose, as the heresy had been hardly checked by it , and she knew that her 
successor, how’ever she might now’ dissemble, secretly held the refoi*med doc- 
trines, and would probably re-establish them Finally, her husband, for 
‘w'hom she had forfeik’d the affection of her subjects, and for wdiom she felt 
such extravagant fondness, was negligent if not unkind Her rnmd is also 
said to have been kept in a constant ferment by tin* pajier-w’ar tliat was 
earned on against herself and her religion by the exiles at Geneva 

While such was the state of her mind and body she w’as attacked by the 
epidemic fever then prevalent, and after languishing for three months she 
breathed her last (November 17th), dunng the performance of mass in her 
chamber, in the forty-third year of her age Cardinal Pole, who was ill of 
the same fever, died the following day 

The cardinal w& a man of letters, polished in manners and virtuous in 
mind, generous, humane, and to a certam extent liberal in feeling; yet relig- 
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ion made him a traitor to his sovereign and benefactor, a scurrilous libeller, 
and a persecutor even unto death of those who dissented from his creed, 
for though it may be true that he did not urge on the persecution, he always 
assented to it , and not a week before his death, five persons, the last of the 
victims whom his own certificate had given over to the secular arm, were 
burned in his diocese 

With the (h'aths^of Mary, Polo, and Gardiner, ended forever the dommion 
of the pajiacy in England The cruelties peipetrated by them were even 
of advantage to the reformed faith The English nation is naturally averse 
to cruelty, and the sight of the constancy and even exultation with w’hich 
the martyrs met their fate, W'hile it caused pity and admiration for the suf- 
ferers, inspired a natural favour tow^ards the religion which enabled men to die 
thus cheerfully, and raised doubts as to the truth of the systimi which requiied 
the aid of the stake and fagot Hence many who w'eie Catholics at the 
commencement of Mary’s reign were Protostants at its close , and hence hei 
successor found so little difficulty in establishing the reformed faith 'The 
number who perished in the flames during the four years of the peisecutioii 
was little short of three hundred, of whom more than a sixth were women, 
and some were children and even babes J 

Speedy says two hundred and seventy-four, Burnet * two hundusl and 
eighty-four, Collmsfc*' two hundred and ninety Lord Buileighfc (in Strype) 
states the number who perished in this reign by imprisonments, torments, 
famine and fire at four hundred, of wdiom two hundred and ninety w’eie burned 
Doctor Lingaid/ says that “almost two hundred persons perishetl m the flames 
for religious opinion ” S R Gardinero places the number at two hundred 
and seventy-seven— “almost all m the eastern and southeastern fiarts oi Eng- 
land ” Aubreyw fixes on two hundred and ninely-six, including an arch- 
bishop, four bishops, twenty-one clergymen, (ugli't gentlemen, eighty-foui 
tradesmen, one hundred handicraftsmen, labourers, and servants, twenty wid- 
ows, twenty-six wives, and nine maidens “An unknown numlicr perished in 
prison by starvation, noxious di.sease, or tortuie ” 


A C\THOIjr ESTIMATR OF MAR^ (LINGARD’s) 

It was the lot of Mary to live in an age of religious intok ranee, when to 
punish the profe.ssors of erroneous doctrme w'as inculcated as a duty, no less 
by those who rejected than by those who as.serted the papal authority i It 
might perhaps have been expected that the reformers, from their sufferings 
under Henry VIII, would have learned to respect the rights of conscience 
Experience proved the contrary They had no sooner obtained the ascendancy 
during the short reign of Edward, than they displayed the same persecuting 
spirit which they had formerly condemned, burning the Anabaptist, and 
preparing to burn the Catholic at the stake, for no other crime than adher- 
ence to religious opinion The former, by the existing law', was already liable 
to the penalty of death , the latter enjoyed a precarious respite, because his 
belief had not yet been pronounced heretical by any acknowledged authority 

But the zeal of Archbishop Cranmer obsen'cd and supplied this deficiency, 
and in the code of ecclesiastical discipline which he compiled for the govern- 
ment of the reformed church, he was careful to class the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the ancient worship with those more recently projnulgated by Muncer 

' This IS equally true of the foreign religionists See Calv in,<l<l Beza,« « and Melanchthoni/ 
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and Socinus^ By the new canon law of the metropolitan, to believe in tran- 
substantiation, to admit the papal supremacy, and to deny lustihcation bv 
faith only, were severaUy made heresy , and it was ordained ^at individuals 
accused of holding heretical opinions should be arraigned before the spiritual 
courts, should be excommunicated on conviction, and after a respite of six- 
teen days should, if they continued obstinate, be delivered to the civil magis- 
trate, to suffer the punishment provided by law 

Fortunately for the professors of the ancient faith, Fdward died before 
thLs code had obtained the sanction of the legislature By the accession of 
Mary the power of the swoid passed from the hantls of one religious party to 
those of the other, and within a short tune Cranmer and his associates jier- 
ished in the flames whicli th(‘y had prepared to kindle for the dejstruction of 
then opponents 

With whom the peisecution under Mary origiriaU'd is a matter of uncer- 
tainty Bv the reformed writers the infamy of the measure is usually allotted 
to (jaidin(*r, more, as far as I can judge, from conjectme and prejudice than 
from real mfoimatioii The charge is not suppoited by any authentic docu- 
ment , it is weakened by the general tenor of the chanc(*llor’s conduct 

While the ministers in jinson sought to mollify llieir sovereign by a dutiful 
address, thou brethren at liberty provoked chastiseiiK^nt by the intemi)erance 
of their zeal On tlio eve of th(‘ new year, 1555, Ross, a celebrated preacher, 
collected a congregation towards midnight, adiniiusRued the communion, and 
openly piayed that God would either convert the heait of the queen or take 
Jicr out of this w^oild He w^as surjmsed in th(‘ fact, and imprisoned with 
his disciples , and the parliament hastened to make it treason \o have prayed 
since the coinrnen cement of the session, or to pray heieafter, for the queen’s 
death It w^as, how’evei, provided that all who had been already committed 
for this offence might leeovei their liberty, by making an humble protesta- 
tion of soriow’, and a j)romise of amendment 

It had at fust he(*n lK)i)ed that a few^ barbarous exhibitions would silence 
the voices of the pr(‘ach(‘rs, and clu‘ck the diffusion of their doctrines. In 
geneial they pioduced conformity to the established wmrship, but they also 
oncouiaged hypociisy and {icrjury It cannot bo doubted that among the 
higher classes there were some who retained an attachment to the doctnnes 
winch they professed under Edwaid, and to which they afterwxards returned 
under Elizalieth ^ et it wull be useless to seek among the names of the 
sufferers for a single individual of rank, opulence, or iinpoitance. All of this 
description cmbiaced, oi pn'tended to embrace, the ancient creed The victims 
of persecution, wdio dared to avow’ their real sentiments, w’ere found only m 
the lowTr w’alks of life Of the leformed clergy a few suffered — some who 
W(Te already in prison, and some w’hose zeal prompted them to brave the 
authority of the law^ Others, w’ho aspired not to the crown of martyrdom, 
preferred to seek an asylum in foreign climes The Lutheran Protestants 
refused to receive them, because they were heretics, rejecting the corporeal 
presence m the sacrament, but they met with a cordial welcome from the 
disciples of Calvin and Zwingli, and obtained permission to open churches in 
Strasburg, Frankfort, Basel, Geneva, Arau, and Zurich Soon, however, the 
demon of discord interrupted the harmony of the exiles 

Each followed his owm judgment The very prisons became theatres of 
controversy^ force was occasionally required to restrain the passions of the 
contending parties^ and the men w’ho lived in the daily exwctation of being 
summonea to the stake for their denial of the ancient creed, found leisure to 
condemn and revile each other for difference of opinion respecting the use 
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of habits and ceremonies, and the abstruse mysteries of grace and predes- 
tination 

The persecution continued till the death of Mary Sometimes milder 
counsels seemed to prevail, and on one occasion all the prisoners were dis- 
charged on the easy condition of taking an oath to be true to God and the 
queen But these intervals were short, and, after some suspense, the spirit 
of intolerance was sure to resume the ascendancy. From the catalogue of 
the martyrs should be expunged the names of all who were condemned as 
felons or traitors, or who died peaceably in their beds, or who survived the 
publication of their martyrdom, or who would for their heterodoxy have 

lK‘en sent to the stake 
by the reformed prelates 
themselves, hacl they 
been in possession of the 
power 

Y(‘t these deductions 
w’lll take but little from 
the infamy of the meas- 
uie After every allow- 
ance, it will lie found 
that, in the space of four 
years, almost two hun- 
dred persons perished 
in the flames for religious 
opinion, a number at 
1 h e contemplation of 
» which the mind is struck 
with horioi, and learns 
to bless the legiblation 
of a more tolerant age, 
in w^hich dissent tiom 
established forms, 
though in some coun- 
tries still punished wath 
civil disabilities, is no- 
w^here liable to the 
penalties of death 

If anything could be 
Queen Mauy urged ill extenuation of 

(1516-1558 A D) these cruelties, it must 

have been the prov- 
ocation given by the reformers They heaped on the queen, her bishops, 
and her religion, every indecent and irritating epithet w^hich language could 
supply Her clergy could not exercise their functions without danger to 
their lives , a dagger was thrown at one priest in the pulpit , a gun w^as dis- 
charged at another, and several wounds were inflicted on a third, while 
he administered the communion in his church The chief supporters of 
the treason of Northumberland, the most active among the adherents of 
Wyatt, professed the reformed creed, an impostor was suborned to personate 
Edward VI; some congregations prayed for the death of the queen, tracts 
filled with libellous and treasonable matter were transmitted from the exiles 
of Germany; and successive msurrections were planned oy the fugitives m 
France 
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We are inclined to bebeve that the queen herself was not actuated so much 
by motives of ^licy as of conscience ; that she had imbibed the same intol- 
erant opinion which Cranmer and Ridley laboured to instil into the young mmd 
of Edward , that, as Moses ordered blasphemers to be put to death, so it was 
the duty of a Christian prmce, and more so of one who bore the title of defender 
of the faith, to eradicato the cockle from the field of God’s church, to cut out 
the gangrene, that it might not spread to the sounder parts ^ In this principle 
both parties seem to ha\e agreed, the only difference between them regarded 
its application, as often as it affected themselves Still, the foulest mot on 
the character of Mar>^ is her long and cruel persecution of the reformers The 
sufferings of the victims naturally begat an antipathy to tlu' woman by whose 
authority they were inflicted It is, however, but fair to recollect that the 
extirpation of erroneous doctrine was inculcated as a duty by the leaders of 
everv^ lehgious paity Marj'^ only practised what they taught It w’as her 
misfortune, lather than her fault, that she w^as not more enlightened than 
the wisest of her contemporaries 

With this exception, she has been ranked, by the more modcratt* of the 
lefornu'd writers, among the best, though not the greatest, of our pnnces 
They ha\e borne honourable testimony to her virtues, have allot tecl to her 
the praise of piety find clemency, of compassion for the poor, and hb€*rality 
to the distressed, and liave lecoided her solicitude to restore to opiihaice the 
families that had bc^en unjustly depnvc'd of their possessions b\ hei father and 
brother, and to provide toi the wants of the parochial clergy, who had lieen 
reduced to penury by the spoliations ot the last governiiK'nl It is acknowl- 
edged that her moral character w^as beyond reproof It extorted lesfx'ct from 
all, even fioin the most Mrulent of her enemies The ladies of hei household 
copied the conduct of their mistress, and the decency of Mary’s court was 
often mentioned with ajiplauso by those who lamenteil the dissoluteness 
which pi evaded in that of her successor / 


HALLAM's estimate of MARY 

No one of our historians has been so severe on Mary's reign, except on a 
religious account, as Carte, on the authoiity of the letters of Noailles " 
Doctor Liiigaid, though with these before him, has softened and suppressed, till- 
this queen appears honest and even amiable But, admitting that the French 
ambassador had a temptation to exaggerate the faults of a government wholly 
devoted to Spam, it is manifest that Mary’s reign was inglorious, her capacity 
narrow, and her temper sanguinary; that, although conscientious m some 
respects, she was as capable of dissimulation as her sister, and of breach of 
faith as her husband , that she obstinately and wulfully sacnficed her subjects* 
affections and interests to a misplaced and discreaitable attachment, and 
that the words wuth wdiich Carte has concluded the character of this unlar 
mented sovereign are perfectly just “Having reduced the nation to the brink 
of rum, she left it, by her seasonable decease, to be restored by her admirable 
successor to its ancient prosperity and glory ** I fully admit, at the same 
time, that Doctor Liugard has proved Elizabeth to have been as dangerous 
a prisoner as she afterwards found the queen of Scots 

' To the same purpose Elizabeth, in a commission for tlie bunimR of heretics, to Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, say^ “they have b^n justlv declared heretics, and therefore, as corrupt 
members to be cut off from the rest of the ffock of Christ, lest they should corrupt othm 
professing the true Christian faith “ 
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JAMES white’s estimate OF MARY 

From this time foith the conduct of this unhappy queen was regulated 
entirely by her conscience No one can deny her the possession of the great 
qualities of sinceiity and firmness, or the character of an affectionate wife and 
zealous friend, but behind the scenes theie were persons who managed the 
conscience by which all her deeds were guided , and the nation soon found out 
that a conscientious opjiiessor, who thought cruelty a iiu'iit, and the destruc- 
tion of liberty the highest duty of kings, was fai more difficult to bear than 
tyrants to whom the woid conscience is utterly unknown There neyer was 
an instance wheie pnvale yirtues so uniformly turned out to be public wrongs 
She was so conscientious a daughter, that she revenged the insults bcstow’ed 
on her mother wnth death and rum , so conscientious a wife, that, she made 
every effort to subordinate* the benefit of England to the hostile interests of 
her husband, and so conscientious a believer in the* papal supiemacy and the 
doctrines of the Roman faith, that she tiied to exterminate with fire and 
fagots all who ventured to express a diffeicnt opinion j j 

R CARRI^THER’.S ESTIMVTE of MARY 

The temper of Mary, never fiank or amiable, had been soured by neglect, 
persecution, aiul ill health, and her fanatical de\otion to the ancient religion 
had become the alxsoibiiig and ruling passion ol hei luiiid She was not 
devoid of private virtues— certainly excelling Elizabeth in siiiceiitv and depth 
of feeling , but her virtues “ w alked a narrow round ", and w henevei the Romish 
church was m question, all toelingsof private teiKlerness, and all considera- 
tions of public expediency oi justice, were with Maiy as flax in the fiie The 
five years of hei leign aie perhaps the most un-English epoch in oui annals 





CHAPTER VIII 

tih: accession of Elizabeth 


[155fi-15()l ad] 


Thk completed national ( liaiui li r of England daU'q from tlie davB 
of the Tudors, and niaiiih troin the reiKii of Elizabttli From thi^ 
time, in dealmjj; with the actors in Em^lish hist(»rv we seem, more 
thorou^hU than in am earlier time, to lie dealing with men who are 
in all things our own fellows One mam cause of this is that the 
language of the sixteenth century m the earliest form of English 
which an or(linar\ reader can understand without an effort And, 
as it was witli language, so it was with e\er> thing else* which goi'S to 
make up the national life Its modern form is now eompletecT We 
feel that the mcm of Elizabeth’s da> , her statesmen, her warriors, her 
poets, and her di\ ines, are men who rome near to oursehes m a wa} 
which the men of eailier times cannot do A gap of more than a 
generation, of more than two generations, semis to part Wolsey 
fiorii Burglilcw — E A Freeman 


"When llio lords and commons assembled under Marj^’s writs met they 
found pailiament, according to the ancient constitution, legally dissolved 
l)y the decease of the soveieign The lords, however, desired the attendance 
of the commons to receive an important conmiunicaiion When the latter 
had come to the bar, Archbishop Heath, the chancellor, desired their con- 
currence, as considerable men of the realm, in the solemnities 'which the demise 
of the crowm required “The cause of your calling hither,’^ said he, “is to 
signify to you that the lords are certified that God has this moniing called 
to his mercy our late sovereign ; a mishap heavy and grievous to us ; but we 
have no less cause to rejoice that God has left unto us a true, law^ful, and right 
inheritress in the person of the lady Elizabeth, of whose title to the same 
(thanks be to (5od) we need not to doubt Wherefore the lords have deter- 
mined, wuth your consent, to pass from hence unto the palace, and there to 

C reclaim the lady Elizabeth queen of this realm The commons answered 
y cries of “Long live Queen Elizabeth and both houses proceeded to the 
great gate of Wratmmster Hall, where she was proclaimed by the heralds, 
with the accustomed solemnities, in the midst of shouts of joy from the but- 
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rounding multitude The lords, perhaps, considered themselves to be acting 
as counsellors of the crown, but their desire of the consent of the dissolved 
commons gave the appearance of a parliamentary proclamation to the 
solemnity. 

Elizabeth received the tidings of this great change in her fortunes at Hat- 
field, wheie she had been residing for several years in the mild custody of Sir 
TTiomas Pope, but under the watchful eye of a guard On being apprised of 
her accession she fell down on her knees, saying, This is the Lord’s doing, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes Elizabeth almost immediately gave an earnest 
of the principles which were to govern her reign by accepting, on the same 
day, a note of advice on urgent matters from Sir William Cecil, whom she 
restored to the post of secretary of state which he had occupied under Edward, 
but from which he had been removed by Mary Although he had been charged 
by some with compliances in the latter years of that princess, he was neverthe- 
less known and trusted as a zealous and tried adherent of the Protestant 
cause He was forthwith sw’orn a privy councillor, with his ti lends and fol- 
lowers, Parry, Rogers, and Cave On the same day, also, the carl of Bedford, 
who had only a short time licfore returned fiom a visit to the Protestant exiles 
at Zurich, took his seat at the board Though many of the privy councillors 
of Mary were reappointed, the principles of the majority of the cjueeii’s con- 
fidential servants who held their sittings at Hatfield left no doubt of hei policy 

The council at Hatfield performed all the duties of administration They 
gave orders to the admirals in the Channel , they despatched instructions to 
the English plenipotentianes at Cambrai, they thanked the magistiates for 
staying prosecutions for religion, they released such as were piisoners for 
the Protestant cause 

Orders were issued w^ithout delay for the ceremonial of thc‘ queen\s en- 
trance into London At the age of twenty-five it is easy for a queen to be 
applauded for personal attractions We are told by th(‘ Venetian minister 
Micheh,c that she was then “ a lady of gieat elegance both of mind and body, 
of a countenance rathei pleasing than beautiful , tall and well made, her com- 
plexion fine, though rather dark , her eyes beautiful , and, above all, her hands, 
which she did not conceal She is described by some as majestic, by others 
as haughty, but all agree that her countenance and port WTre lather com- 
manding than alluring, yet not without a certain lofty grace becoming a 
ruler She is mentioned bv her preceptor as at the head of the letteied 
ladies of England, excelling even Jane Grey and Margaret Roper d 


VON RAUMER’S portrait of ELIZABETH AND HER MINISTER 


Elizabeth, w^ho was born on the 7th of September, 1533, and lost her 
mother m the third year of her age, had been hereupon w^holly neglected by 
the timid servants of her passionate father, publicly repudiated by him as 
illegitimate, and left so destitute that her governess. Lady Bryan, wrote to 
Lord Cromwell “ I beseech you to be good, my lord, to my lady, and to all 
hers, and that she may have some raiment She has neither gown, nor kirtle, 
nor petticoat, nor no manner of linen, nor foresmocks, nor kerchiefs, nor sleeves, 
nor rails, nor body stitchets, nor mufflers, nor biggins ” Afterwards, when 


n Her exclamation was actually the Latin equivalent A Domino (dctum est istud, et est 
mircinle oculisnostns — words which she afterwards had placed on a gold coin, also striking 
a silver com with the phrase Poaui Deum adjutorem meum, have chosen God as my helper 
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Henryks anger had been allayed, more attention was paid to her edueatioii; 
on this subject the learned Roger Ascham writes to a friend in 1550 * 

Amongst the numberless honourable ladies of the present time my ill us- 
tnous mistress, the lady Elizabeth, shines like a star, excelling them more 
by the splendour of her virtues and ner learning than by the glory of her royal 
birth 

The lady Elizabeth has accomplished hei nineU»enth year , and so much 
solidity of understanding, such courtesy, united with dignity, have never been 



Elizabeth 

( 1633 - 1603 ; 

observed at so early an age She has the most ardent love of true religion, 
and of the best kind of literature 

“The constitution of her mind is exempt from female weakness, and she 
is endued with a masculine power of application No apprehension can be 
quicker than hers, no memory more retentive. French and Italian she speaks 
like English; Latin with fluency, propriety, and judgment; she also spoke 
Greek with me frequently, willingly, and moderately well Nothmg can be 
more elegant than%er handwriting, whether m the Greek or Roman characters. 
In music she is very skilful, but does not greatly delight. With respect to per- 
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sonal decoration she greatly prefers a simple elegance to show and splendour,^ 
so despising the outward adorning of plaiting the hair and wearing of gold, 
that in the whole manner of her life she rather resembles Hippolita than 
Phcedra. She read with me almost the whole of Cicero and a great part of 
Livy; from these two authors, indeed, her knowledge of the Latin language 
h^ been almost exclusively derived 

“The beginning of the day was always devoted by her to the New Testa- 
ment in Gr(‘ek, after which she read select orations of Isocrates and the trage- 
dies of Sophocles, which I judged best adapted to supply her tongue with the 
purest diction, her mind with the most excellent precepts, and her exalted 
station with a defence against the utmost power of fortune 

‘Tor her religious instruction she drew first from the fountains of Scrip- 
ture, and afterw^ards from St Cyprian, the 'Commonplaces’ of Melanchthon, 
and similar works, w^hich convey pure doctrine in elegant language In 
every kind of writing she easily detect.ed any ill-adapt(‘d or far-fetched ex- 
pression She could not bear those feeble iniitatois of Erasmus, w^ho bind 
the Latin tongue in the fetters of miserable proverbs , on the other hand, she 
approved a style chaste in its propriety and beautiful by perspicuity, and 
she greatly admired metaphors when not too violent, and antitheses w^hen 
just and happily opposed ’’ 

The accounts given by other WTiters entirely coincide w’lth those of Ascham 
Several orations of Demosthenes and Isocrates she translated into Latin 
The years of youth w^hich Mary Stuart spent in cheerfulness and pleasure, 
surrounded by admirers of all kinds, wx^e passed by Elizabeth in solitude arul 
silence ^ Instead of thc^ royal diadems wdnch atlorned the brow of Mary, 
she saw the axe of the executioner suspended over Ikt head, and the flami's 
of the funeral piles arise, on which her friends and fellow^-believeis w’ere ciuelly 
sacrificed A serious, learned education, and so hard a school of adversity, 
by which even oidinary men are elevated above their original nature, couhl 
not fail to have the greatest influence on a mind of such (‘niinent pow^is — a 
character of such energy , and this is manifest in the w^hole histoiy of the i(*ign 
of Elizabeth 

The manner in wdiich she chose hei highest oflicers of state, consulted 
them in all important matters, defended them against secret as wxd! as violent 
attacks, without ever being subject to them, pioves hei penetrating undei- 
standing and firmness of character Such men as Nicholas Bacon, Francis 
Walsmgham, William Cecil, and many others, would deserve, in this place, a 
more particular description The first, who in the beginning w^as lord keeper 
of the seals, and then, till 1579, lord chancellor, is celebrated for his extraor- 
dinary activity and ability, and if his son Francis w^as even superior to him 
in intellectual powTrs, he w^as inferior to him in probity 

Walsmgham, descended from a good family, accomplished by diligent 
study and by travelling, was a man of distinguished prudence and the most 
acute understanding He had few equals in the art of penetrating, of gaming, 
and guiding the minds of men As ambassador m France and Scotland, 
and in England itself, he served his queen with the greatest fidelity and dis- 
interestedness till his death, w^hich took place m 1590 He died so poor that 

p Creighton « sayb that this love of simplicity soon passed away “Indeed, it was never 
real, and Ascham’s mention of it shows that Elizabeth was acting a part ” Referring to her 
affair with Lord Seymour, he says “She had been detected as a shameless coquette, she 
adopted the attitude of a modest and pious maiden It was the wisest 4 ^hing which she could 
do, for the times were stormy “1 

P llie same contrast with the bnlliant early life of Mary C^ueen of Scots has been noted ] 
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his friends caused him to be secretly buned by night that his body might not 
be seized by his creditors 

Next to God, says a writer with justice, William Cecil was the main support 
of Elizabeth , and Roger Ascham says of hmi He is a young man, but rich 
in wisdom, equally versed in the sciences and in business, and yet so modest 
in the performance of Ins public duties that by the unanimous testimony of 
the English the praise which Thucydides gives to Pericles might be given to 
him fourfold He knew all that ought to lie known, 1 h‘ understood how to 
apply what he knew , he loved his country, and was inaccessible to the power 
of money ” William Cecil, born in the year 1520, at I^iurn in Lincolnshire, 
and eonsecpiently now thirty-eight years of age, and thiiteen years older 
than Elizabeth, was educated at ('arnbndge, and undei tlu' reign ol Edward VI 
had been master of requests and aft^^rwards si'cretan-’ of state Since the 
accession of Mary to the throne he had inostlv lived in retm'inent, but was 
restored by Elizabeth to his former othee, and in 1571 ajipointed Irml hi^ 
treasurer and elevated to the peerage by the title* of baron of IUirghl(*y 

Superior to all the little arts, intrigues and disputes of tlie court,* he 
stood in a finii and exalted position iMth n'speet to his c|ueen, with wdiich 
he combined the most conscientious regard for the interest of the subjects, 
especially by economy in his office* ot tie*asur(*r In(le‘fatigable‘ activitv and 
strict love of truth, mod(*ration, and noble giavitv, which, howe'ver, did not 
disdain the* most clu^eiful relaxation in a nariow' circle, love of order and im- 
penetrable seciecy , the eagle (‘ve with which he penetrated the characters of 
men, and the cleaniess with w^hich he saw and develojH'd the most complex 
subjects, place him in the rank of the gieatesl statesmen record(*d m history 

“He is prudent who is patient,” said he, “and prudc'iice constrains the 
stars Modesty is a protection against envy and dangei , (‘xcessive ambition, 
on the contrary, leads to ruin The wxiild is a storehouse of tools, of which 
man must mak(* himself master, th(*re are no gi eater ai lists than diligence 
and perseveranci* Counsel without resolution is but wind War is soon 
kindled, but peace very hardly pre, served Wai is the curse, jx'ace the blessing, 
of God on a nation one year of peace brings more proht than ten years of 
the most successful w’ar 

Elizabeth, as we have seen, wais at Hatfield when she heard of her sister’s 
death, and after a few^ days sh(* w^nt thence to London through crowxls, 
wdio strove in giving her the strongest testimony of th(*ir aflt*ction On her 
entrance into the TowTr she could not forbear reflecting on the great differ- 
ence between her present foitune and that wdneh a few years before had 
attended her, when she w^as conducted to that place as a prisoner, and lay 
there exposed to all the bigoted malignity of hf*r enemies She fell on her 
knees and expressed her thanks to heaven for the deliverance which the 
Almighty had granted her from her bloody jx'rsecutors , a deliverance, she 
said, no less miraculous than that which Daniel had n*ceived from the den of 
lions This act of pious gratitude seems to have Ix'cn the last circumstance 
in w^hich she rememliered any past hardwships and injuries 

With a prudence and magnanimity truly laudable she buried all offences 
in oblivion, and received with affability even those who had acted with the 
greatest malevolenc^e against her, Sir Henry Bedmgfield himself, to whose 
custody she had been committed, and who had treated her with severity, 

* Elizabeth called him her “spint ” Lodge/ savs “Biirghley delvthe with mattere of 
the state oniv With these love matters he will not meddle any way He had mdeed 
sometimes reason to &>mplam, but he alwa\s became reconciled to the queen They were 
piade for each other 
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never felt, during the whole course of her reign, any effects of her resentment. 
Yet was not the gracious reception which she gave undistinguishmg * when the 
bishops came to make their obeisance to her, she expressed to all of them 
sentiments of regard, except to Bonner, from whom she turned aside as from 
a man polluted with blood, who was a just object of horror to every heart 
susceptible of humanity 

After employing a few days m ordering her domestic affairs, Elizabeth 
notified to foreign courts her sister’s death and her own accession She sent 
Lord Cobham to the Low Countries, where Philip then resided, and she took 
care t© express to that monarch her gratitude for the protection which he 
had afforded her, and her desire of persevering m that friendship which had 
commenced between them 

Philip, who had long foreseen this event, and who still hoped, by means 
of Elizabeth, to obtain that dominion over England of which he had failed 
in espousing Mary, immediately despatched orders to the duke of Feria, his 
ambassador at London, to make proposals of marriage to the queen, and he 
offered to procure from Rome a dispensation for that purpose , but Elizabeth 
soon came to the resolution of declining the proposal 

She saw that the nation had entertained an extreme aversion to the Span- 
ish alliance, and that one great cause of the popularity which she herself 
enjoyed was the prospect of being freed, by her means, from the danger of 
foreign subjection She was sensible that her affinity with Pliilip was exactly 
similar to that of her father with Catherine of Aragon, and that hei marrying 
that monarch was, m effect, declaring herself to be illegitimate, and incapable 
of succeeding to the throne , and though the power of the Spanish monarchy 
might be sufficient to support her title, her masculine spirit disdained such 
precarious dominion, w^hich, as it w^ould depend solely on the powxT of an- 
other, must be exercised according to liis inclinations But while those view^s 
prevented her from entertaining any thoughts of a marriage with Philip, 
she gave him an obliging though evasive answer, and he still retained such 
hopes of success that he sent a messenger to Rome with orders to solicit the 
dispensation 


DID ELIZABETH NOTIFl THE POPE OF HER ACCESSION ? 

Hume says The queen, on her sister’s death, had wTitten a letter to Sir 
Edward Came, the English ambassador at Rome, to notify her accession to 
the pope, but the precipitate nature of Paul broke through all the cautious 
measures concerted by this young prmcess He told Came that England 
was a fief of the holy see, and it w’^as great temerity in Elizabeth to have 
assumed, without his participation, the title and authority of (jueen, that, 
being illegitimate, she could not possibly mherit that kingdom , nor could he 
annul the sentence pronounced by Clement VII and Paul III with regard to 
Henryks marriage , that were he to proceed with rigour, he should punish this 
criminal invasion of his rights by rejecting all her applications, but, being 
willing to treat her with paternal mdulgence, he would still keep the door 
of grace open ; and if she would renounce all pretensions to the crown, and 
submit entirely to his will, she should experience the utmost lenity compat- 
ible with the dignity of the apostolic see When this answer was r^orted 
to Elizabeth, she was astonished at the character of that aged pontiff, and 
having recalled her ambassador, she continued with mor<J determmed reso- 
lution to pursue those measures which already she had secretly embraced,”^ 
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This picturesque incident was universally accepted till recent years, since 
when it has been proved that Came was never recognised by Elizabeth as 
her ambassador, and seems to have ignored the pope entirely, and to have 
shown towards him an attitude of determmed independence.® 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION 

The queen, as \\c have seen, not to alarm the partisans of the Catholic 
religion, had retained eleven of her sister’s councillors , but in order to balance 
their authoiity she added eight more, w^ho were known to \ k ^ inclined to the 
Protestant communion ^ the marquis of Northampton, the enil of Telford, 
Sir Thomas Parry, Sir Edw’ard Rogers, Sir Ambrose Cave, Sir Francis KnoUys, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, and Sir William Cecil 

With these councillors, particulaily Cecil, she fre(iiiently deliberated con- 
cerning the expediency of restoring the Protestaiii K'ligion, and the means of 
e\(»euting that great enterprise Cecil told her that tlie greater part of the 
nation had ever since her father’s reign inclined to the Retormation, and 
thougli her sister had constrained them to profevss th(' ancient faith, the 
eruelti(‘s exercised l)y her ministers had still more alienated their affections 
from it , that, liappily, the interests of the sovereign here concurred wnth the 
inclinations of the fieople, nor was her title to the crowm comf)atiblo with the 
authority of the Roman pontiff that a sentence so solemnh pronounced by 
two popes against her mother’s maniage could not possilily be recalled with- 
out nifiicting a mortal wound on the credit of the see of Rome, and even if 
‘'lie were allowed to retain the ciowm, it would only be on an uncertain and 
dep(‘ndent footing, tliat this circumstance alone count/crbalaneed all dangers 
whatsovei , and these dangers themselves, if narrowly examined, would l)e 
found veiy little formidable, that though the bigotry or ambition of Henry 
or Philip might incline them to execute a senkmco of excommunication against 
h<»r, their interests were so incompatible that they never could concur in 
any plan of opeiations, and the enmity of the one would always insure to her 
the friendship of the other, that if they encouraged the diseontcmt of her Cath- 
olic subjects, their dominions also abounded with Protestants, and it w^ould be 
easy to retaliate upon them , that even such of the English as seemed at present 
zealously attached to the Catholic faith wmld, most of them, embrace the 
religion of their new sovereign, and the nation had of late Ix^en so much 
accustomed to these revolutions that men had lost all idea of truth and false- 
hood in such subjects that the authority of Henry VUI, so highly raised by 
many concurring circumstances, first inured the people to this submissive 
deference, and it w^as the less difficult for succeeding princes to continue the 
nation m a track to w^hich it had so long been accustomed , and that it would 
be easy for her, by bestowung on Protestants all preferment in civil offices and 
the militia, the church and trie universities, both to insure her own authority, 
and to render her religion entirely predominant 

The education of Elizabeth, as well as her interest, led her to favour the 
Reformation, and she remained not long in suspense with regard to the party 
which she should embrace But, though determined m her own mind, she 
resolved to proceed by gradual and secure steps, and not to imitate the 

In a body composed of such discordant elements much harmonv could not be expected ; 
but this council "was rather for show than real use, there was another and secret cabine^ 
consistinc of Cecil and h^ particular friends, who possessed the ear of the queen, and oontroUed 
through her every department in the state — Linqard 
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example of Mary, in encouraging the bigots of her party to make immediately 
a violent invasion on the established religion She thought it requisite, how- 
ever, to discover such symptoms of her mtentions as might give encouragement 
to the Protestants, so much depressed by the late violent persecutions She 
immediately recalled all the exiles, and gave liberty to the prisoners who were 
confined on account of religion. We are told of a pleasantry of one Rain^ford 
on this occasion, who said to the queen that he had a petition to present her 
in behalf of other jirisoners called Maltliew, Mark, Luke, and John, she 
readily replied, that it behoved her first to consult the prisoners themselves, 
and to learn of them whether tliey desiied that libeity which he demanded 
for them 

Elizabeth also proceeded to exert in favour of the reformers some acts of 
power which were authorised by the extent ol royal pieiogative during that 
age P'lndmg that the Protestant teachers, irntated by persecution, bioke 
out in a furious attack on the ancient supeistition, aiul that the Romanists 
replied with no less zeal and acrimony, slie publisluHl a jnoclamation, by which 
she inhibited all preaching witliout a special license^ , and though slie dispensed 
with these orders in favour of some preachers ol luu own sect, she took care 
that they should be the most calm and modeiate ot the jiarty She also sus- 
pended the laws so far as to order a great part of the seivice — the litany, the 
Lord’s Prayei, the creed, and the Gospels — to be lead in English And having 
first published injunctions that all the chinches should confoim themselves 
to the practice of her own chapel, she forbade the laist to be any moie ele- 
vated in her presence — an innovation which, howcvcT frivolous it may appear, 
implied the most material conscupiences 


THE CmONVTlON AND FIRST PVHLUMr.NT f.TVNUVRV, lo^O) 

These declaiations of hei intentions concuning vith piecedmg vsuspicions 
made the bishops foiesee, with ceitainty, a nwolution in lehgion They thcie- 
fore refused to officiate* at her coionation, January 15 th, ami it was with some 
difficulty that the bishoj) ol Caihsle was at last pievail(‘d on to perfoim the 
ceremony ^ When she liad been conducted tliroiigli Londem tlie day before 
her coronation, amidst tlie joyful acclamations of hei subj(*cts, a boy, who 
personated Tiuth, w^as let down fiom one of the triumphal arches and pre- 
sented to her a cojjy of the Bible She recei\ed the book with the most 
gracious deportment,^ jJaced it next her bosom, and declared that, amidst 
all the costly testimonies which the city had that elay given her of their 
attachment, this present w^as by far the most firecious and most acceptable 
Such were the innocent artifices by w^hich Elizabeth insinuated herself 
into the affections of her subjects Open in her address, gracious and affable 
in all public appearances, she rejoiced m the concourse of heu subjects, en- 
tered into all their pleasures and amusements, and without departing from 
her dignity — which she knew wtII how to pres(*rv(‘ — she acquiied a popularity 
beyond what any of her predecessors or successors ever could attain Her 
own sex exulted to see a w^oman hold the reins of empire wuth such prudence 
and fortitude, and wdiile a young princess of twenty-five years, who pos- 
sessed all the graces and insinuation though not all the beauty of her sex, 
courted the affections of individuals by her civilities, of the public by her 

Mass was sun^ as usual at the coronation ] i 

* '‘How reverendlie did she, with both her hands, take it, kiss it, and lay it upon bw 
breast r’ says Hohnshed 
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servicee, her authority, though corroborated by the strictest bands of law 
and religion, appeared to be derived entirely from the choice and inclination 
of the people. 

A sovereign of this disposition was not likely to offend her subjects by 
any useless or violent exertions of power, and Elizabeth, though she threw 
out such hmts as encouraged the Protestants, delayed the entire change of 
religion till the meeting of the parliament which was summoned to assemble 
The elections had gone entirely against the Catholics, who set^m not indeed 
U) have made any great struggle foi the superiority, ‘ and th(* houses met, 
January 25th, 1559, in a disposition of gratifying the qiH‘en in i‘very particular 
which she could desiie of them They began the session \Mth an unanimous 
declaration that Queen Elizabeth was, and ought to b(\ a^ \sell by the word 
of God as the common and statute laws of the realm, the lawful, undoubted, 
and true heir to the crown, lawfully descended from the blood-royal, according 
to the ortlei of succession settled in the 35th of Henry \TII 

This act of recognition w'as probably dictated by lh(‘ (jueen herstdf and 
Ijer iiiiiiisteis , and she show’ed her magnaiiiinity as wt'll as moderation in the 
l(*rm,s whicli she employed on that occasion She followed not Mary’s prac- 
tice ni dedaiing the validity of her mother’s mairiag(‘, oi in (‘xpressly repealing 
till* act formerly made against her own legitimacy She knew’ that this attempt 
must be attended w’lth lefleetioris on her father’s niemorv, aiifl on the birth of 
hei deceased Mster , and as all the w’orld w’as sensible that Henry’s divorce from 
Anne BoIi'mi was merely the effect of his usual Mf)len(‘f‘ and cajirice, she 
scorned to found her title on any act of an assembly which had too much 
I)iostitut(‘d its authority by its former variable, serv’ile, and iniquitous deci- 
sions Satisfi(‘d, therefore, in the geneial opinion entfrtained with regard to 
this fact, w’hich appealed the more undoubted the less anxiety she discovered 
in fortitving it by votes and inquiries, slie took possession of the throne both 
as her birthright and as insuied to her by former acts of parliament, and she 
iK'vei appeared anxious to distinguish these titles 

Th(‘ first bill brought into {lailiament with a view’ of tiyiiig tlieir disposi- 
tion on tii(‘ h(‘ad of religion w’as that for suppressing the monasteries lately 
f'locted, and for restoring the tenths and first-fruits to the queen. This 
Iioint being gain(‘d w’lth much difficulty, a bill [called the act of supremaevj 
was next introduced annexing the supremacy to the crown, iind though the 
queen was theie denominated Supieine Go\erne&s, not Rupremo Head, of the 
chuich, it coiiV(‘ye(l the same extensive pow’cr which under the latter title 
had been exercised by her father and brother 

All the bishops w’ho w’ere present in the upper house strenuously opposed 
this law’, and as they possessed more learning than the temporal peers they 
tnunifihed m the debate, but the majority of voices in that house as well as 
amongst the commons w’as against them By this act the crow’n, without the 
concurrence either of the parliament oi even of the convocation, was vested 
W’lth the wdiole spiritual pow’er, might repress all heresies, might establish or 
repeal all canons, might alter every point of discipline, and might ordain or 
abolish any religious rite or ceremony In determining heresy, the sovereign 
was only limited (if that could be called a limitation) to such doctrmes as had 
been adjudged heresy by the authority of the Scripture, by the first four 
general councils, or by any general council w’hich followed the Scripture as 
their rule, or to such other doctrines as should hereafter be denominated 
heresy by the parliapient and convocation 

* Notwithstanding the bias of the nation towards the Protestant sect, H appears that 
some Violence, at least according to our present ideas, was used in these elections 
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In order to exercise this authority, the queen, by a clause of the act, was 
empowered to name commissioners, either laymen or clergymen, as she should 
thmk proper,^ and on this clause was afterwards founded the court of Eccle- 
siastical Commission, which assumed large discretionary, not to say arbitrary 
powers, totally incompatible with any exact boundaries in the constitution. 
Their proceedings, indeed, were only consistent with absolute monarchy, but 
were entirely suitable to the genius of the act on which they were established 
— an act that at once gave the crovm alone all the power which had formerly 
been claimed by the popes, but which even these usurping prelates had never 
been able fully to exercise, without some concurrence of the national clergy. 
Whoever refused to take an oath acknowledging the queen’s supremacy 
*was incapacitated from holding any office, whoever denied the supremacy, 
or attempted to deprive the queen of that prerogative, forfeited, for the first 
offence, all his goods and chattels, for the second, was subjected to the pen- 
*^lty of a premunire , but the third offence was declared treason These pun- 
ishments, however severe, were loss rigorous than those which were formerly, 
durmg the reigns of her father and brothei, inflicted in like cases 

A law was passed confirming all the statutes enach^d in King Edward's 
time with regard to religion The nomination of bishops was given to the 
crown without any election of the chapters, the queen was empowered, on 
the vacancy of any see, to seize all the temporalities, and to bestow on the 
bishop-elect an equivalent in the impropriations belonging to the crown 
This pretended equivalent was commonly much inferior in value, and thus 
the queen, amidst all her concern for religion, followed the example of the 
preceding reformers in committing depredations on the ecclesiastical revenues. 

The bishops and all incumbents were piohibited from alienatmg their 
revenues, and from letting leases longer than twenty-one years or three lives 
This law seemed to be meant for securing the property of the church , but as 
an exception was left in favour of the crown, great abuses still prevailed 
It was usual for the coui tiers during this reign to make an agreement with a 
bishop or incumbent, and to procure a fictitious alienation to the queen, 
who afterguards transferred the lands to the person agreed on This method 
of pillaging the church vas not remedied till the leign of James 1 The 
present depression of the clergy exposed them to all injuries, and the laity 
never stopped till they had reduced the church to such poverty that her 
plunder was no longer a compensation for the odium incurred by it 

A solenm and public disputation was held during this session, in presence 
of Lord Keeper Bacon, between the divmes of the Protestant and those of the 
Catholic communion. The champions appointed to defend the religion of the 
sovereign were, as in all former instances, entirely triumphant, and the papal 
disputants, being pronounced refractory and obstinate, were even punished 
by imprisonment Emboldened by this victory, the Protestants ventured on 
the last and most important step, and brought into parliament a bill [called 

Mackintosh d says “Nothing can be urged m defence of such a clause, considered even 
aa a menace, but the disposition of the consistent adherents of papal supremacy to deny the 
legitimate birth and dispute the civil authority of the queen Two temporal peers and 
nine prelates voted against the bill On its return from the commons, however, the lay lords 
withdrew their opposition, but the spiritual ones persevered The next act, for re-establishing 
the common prayer book of Edward VI, gave occasion to more serious scruples, and ex- 
cited a more numerous as well as firmer resistance The clause subjecting the ministers of 
the established church to punishment for disobedience, is rather to be blamed as a departure 
from clemency than as a oreach of justice The severe penalties denounced against all who 
libelled the authorised ritual, though they would now be condemned, were probably then 
blamed, if at all, for laxity *'] 
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the act of uniformity] for abolishing the mass and re-establishing the liturgy 
of King Edward. Penalties were enacted, as well against those ^o departed 
from this mode of worship as against those who abs^mted themselves from the 
church and the sacraments And thus m one session, without any violence, 
tumult, or clamour, was the whole system of religion altered, on the very 
commencement of a reign, and by the will of a young woman whose title to 
the crown was by many thought liable to great objections an event which, 
though it may appear surprising to men in the present age, was eveiTwhere 
expected on the first intelligence of 
Elizabeth’s accession 

The commons also made a sacrifice 
to the queen, more difficult to obtain 
than that of any articles of faith 
they voted a subsidy of four shillings 
111 the pound on land, and two shil- 
lings and (Mght pence on movables, 
together with two fifteenths. The 
house in no instance departed from 
the most respectful deference and com- 
plaisance towards the queen Even the 
importunate addnvss which they made 
her on thc' conclusion of the session, to 
fix her choice of a husband, could not, 
they supposed, be very disagreeable 
to one ol h(‘i sex and age The ad- 
dress was couched in the most respeet-- 
ful expressions, yet met wnth a refusal 
from the queen She told the speaker 
that as the apjilication from the house 
was conceived in general terms, only 
recommending marriage without pre- 
tending to direct her choice of a hus- 
band, she could not take offence at 
the addiess, or regard it otherwise 
than as a new instance of their affec- 
tionate attachment to her, that any 
farther in tei position on their part 
w'ould have ill become either them to Meuceiwt or London 

make as subjects, or her to bear as an LiuaiHJth) 

independent princess , that even w^hile 

she was a private person, and exposed to much danger, she had always 
declined that engagement, which she regarded as an incumbrance, much 
more, at present, would she persevere in this sentiment, when thc charge of 
a great kingdom was committed to her, and her life ought to be entirely 
devoted to promotmg the mterests of religion and the happiness of her 
subjects 

That as England was her husband, wedded to her by this pledge (and here 
she showed her finger with the same gold ring upon it w’lth which she had 
solemnly betrothed herself to the kingdom at her inauguration), so all English- 
men were her children , and while she was employed in rearing or governing 
such a family, she pould not deem herself barren, or her life useless and un- 
profitable , that if she ever entertained thoughts of changing her condition, 
the care of her subjects’ welfare would still be uppermost m her thoughts; 
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but should she live and die a virgin, she doubted not but divine Providence, 
seconded by their counsels and her own measures, would be able to prevent all 
dispute with regal d to the succession, and secure them a sovereign who, 
perhaps better than her own issue, would imitate her example in lovmg and 
cheri^ing her people , and that, for her part, she desired that no higher char- 
acter or fairer lemeinbrance of her should be transmitted to posterity than 
to have this iiisciiption engraved on her tombstone, when she should pay 
the last debt to nature '‘Heie lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a maiden 
queen 

After the prorogation of the pailianient, May 8th, the laws enacted with 
regard to religion were put m execution ^ and met with little opposition fiom 
any quarter The liturgy \\as again mtiodueed in th(' vulgar tongue, and 
the oath of supremacy was tendeied to the cleigy The iiumlier of bishops had 
•been reduced to fourteen by a sickly season which pn'ceded, and all these, 
except the bishop of LlandafT,^ having refused compliance, w(‘ie di'giaded 
from their sees, but of the inferior cleigy throughout all England, w1i(‘H‘ then' 
were near ten thousand parishes, only eighty lectors and vicars, fiity preb- 
endanes, fifteen heads of colh'ges, twelve archdeacons, aiul as many dcaiih 
sacrificed their livings to their religious piinciples Those' in high ecclesias- 
tic stations, being expost'd to the ('yes of the public, seem chiefly to have 
placed a point of honour in their jX'rseveTance , but on the' w’hoh', the Piot('s- 
tants, m the foimer change introduced by Mary, appe'ar to ha\e hvm much 
more rigid and conscientious 

The second statute trenched moie on the natuial lights of conscience, 
it prohibited, undei pain of forfeiting goods and chattels loi the fust offence', 
of a year’s impiisoiimerit for the si'cond, and impiisoniiK'nt ioi life loi the 
third, the using of any but the (\stabhshed htuigy of the chuicli of England, 
and it moreover imposed a fine of one shilling on everyone that should absent 
himself from the only true Protc'stant church on Sunday and holidays By 
this act the Catholic iites, how’cvc'r jirivatc'ly celebrated, were iiitei dieted 
In some respects, wheie it was not deemed exjiedient to nutate poisons of 
very high rank, the goveriiiiu^nt connived at the seen't or domestic exercise 
of the Roman lehgion, but such case's WTre lan', ('\en in the early jiait of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and the i('stoi(*d Protestant clergy, w^ho laul leariu'd no 
toleration from then own suffc'imgs, piojxdled the agents of goveinment into 
the paths of peisecution As early as 1561, Sn Echvard Waldc'grave and his 
lady were sent to the Towvr for h('aiing mass and keejimg a jiopish piiest in 
their house Many others weie punished for the same offence about the same 
time The penalty for causing mass to be said w\as only one liundred marks 
for the first offence, but these cases seem to liave been referied to the Piotestant 
high commission court, and the arbitrary Star Chambei, whose violence, how^- 
ever illegal, w^as not often checked 

It IS dishonest to deny so obvious a fact, nor can the denial now^ seive any 
purpose , it was this commencement of persecution that drove many English 
Catholics beyond the seas, and gave rise to those associations of unhappy and 
desperate exiles wdiich continued to menace the throne of Elizabeth even 

* It IS thought remarkable by Camden,! that though this session was the first of the 
reign, no person was attainted, but, on the contrary, some re*it()red in blood b} the parlia- 
ment — a good symptom of the lenity, at least of the prudence, of the queen’s goyemment, 
and that it should appear remarkable, is a proof of the rigour of preceding reigns 

* Kitchen, who was originally a Benedictine monk, always belieyed or professed acconl- 
ing to the last act of parliament, which meant the last enunciation dT the royal will In the 
time of Henry VIII, when he received the see, he professed the mitigated Romanism held by 
that monarch, in the tune of Edward VI he became a complete Protestant, and when Mary 
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down to the last years of her long reign. In the same year, 1559, which saw 
the enforcing of the statutes of supremacy and umfonnity, the queen published 
certain injunctions after the'nianner of those of her brother, and, for the larger 
part, expressed in the very same words as those of Edward, twelve years 
before There was, however, a greater decency of language in stweral of the 
clauses, and the church of Ronie was treated with more courtesy than in 
Edward’s time Accoiding to Edward’s cominamls, images, shiinea, pictures, 
and the like, were to be destroyed, nor was any memory of the same to be 
left in walls and glass windows Elizabeth enjoineii that “the walls and 
glass windows shall be iieverthel(\ss presei\(‘d ’ 

Meanwhile the monastic establishments w’ore unnei sally broken up, 
three whole eon\ents of monks and nuns wcto trausi(‘ired from England to 
the Continent , inany of the dispossessed clergy wen* (*onvey('d to vSpain in 
the retinue of Fen a ^ 

After th('se enaetments it devolved on the (iiK'Oii to provide a new 
hierarchy foi th(' new chuioli Rcdore wintei all Maiy’s pielates had 

been weeded out of llu' ehureh, with the exception of Kitehen, who submitted 
to take the oath and m eons(‘(iU(‘iiee was suffenMi to rc'tain tlu^ s(‘e of JdandafT 
To sup])ly their jilaees a selection had b(‘en mad(‘ out of th(‘ (‘xiles who hastened 
liack fiom OeiK'va, ]^ast‘l, and I'lankfoit, and out of tlu* ek'rgvmeii m lOngland, 
who during tlu* last icMgii had di.^tingiiished th('ms(‘l\es b\ their attachment 
to the leloinu'd w’orslnp At then h(*ad lOli/aheth lesoKed to place, as 
nietio})()lilan, both through iesp(‘(*t to the na'inory Ikt mother and in 
reward of liis owm merit, Dr Mattlu'W l\‘u kei, formerly chaplain to Anne 
Boleyn, mul, under lOdwaid, dean ot the church of J^ineoln In obedience to 
a loiKjr (Vcltrc, lu' was chos(‘n by a piortion of the chapter, the major part 
refusing to at tend , but four months wvio suffeied to elajisc* b(‘tw(‘oii his election 
and his entrance' on the* arehu'juscopal olfice This w^as on account of tw'o 
\erv ox'traordiiiaiy impiedimeiits By the* revival of th(‘ 25th of Henry 
\ III, it was made iK'cessarv that the (‘lectifai e>f the* ardibishop should be 
confirmed, and his conse'cration be p)(*rfonneil by four bishops 

But how' wen* four bishops to be founil, whc'ii, by the dcfiiivation of the 
Catholic pirelates, there lemained in the kingdom but one lawdul bishoiJ — he 
of Llandaff Again, the use* of the oieiinal of Edwaid VI had been abolished 
by paiharneiit m the last leigri, that of the Catholic oidinal bv parliament in 
the present, in what manii(*i, then, wjus Paikei to be consecrated, w’hen there 
existed no foim ot conseeiation r(*cogiiised by huv Six theologians and 
canonists were consulteel, wlio retuineel an o])iniem that in a case of such 
urgent necessity the queen possessed the pow^ei of suppjlymg every defect 
through the plenitude of her ecclesiastical authority as head of the church. 
Ill conformity with this answer a commission with a sanatory clause was issued, 
and four of the commissioners — Barlow% the depirned bishop of Bath, and 
Hodgkin, once sufTragan of Bedford, who had both been conw'crated according 
to the Catholic jicintifical, and Scory% the deprived bishop) of Chichester, and 
Coverdale, the depinved bishop) of Exeter, who had both been consecrated 
according to the reformed ordinal — proceeded to confirm the election of Parker, 
and then to consecrate him after the form adopted tow^ards the close of the 
reign of Edward VI A few days later, Parker, as archbishop, confirmed the 
election of tw^o of those by whom his own election had been confirmed— -of 
Barlow^ to the see of Chichester, and of Scory to that of Hereford , and then, 

came to the crown, lit turned back to the point from which he had originally startMl, 
became once more a thorough papist Now he turned Protestant again, and was allowed to 
keep the bishopric of Llandaff to the year 1563, when he died — Soameb ^ 
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assuming them for his assistants — for three bishops were requisite by law — 
confirmed and consecrated all the other prelates elect ^ 

The new bishops, however, were doomed to meet with a severe disappomt- 
ment on their very entry into office. It had been the uniform practice, wher- 
ever the Reformation penetrated, to reward the services of its lay abettors 
out of the possessions of the church , but in England it was conceived that 
few gleanings of this description could now remain, after the spoliations of the 
late reigns Still the ingenuity of Elizabeth’s advisers discovered a resource 
hitherto unobserved, and had procured two acts to be passed in the late parlia- 
ment, by the first of which all the ecclesiastical property restored by Queen 
Mary to the church was reannexed to the crown , and by the other the queen 
was empowered, on the vacancy of any bishopric, to take possession of the 
l%nds belonging to such bishopric, with the exception of the chief mansion- 
house and its domain, on condition that she gave in return an equivalent in 
tithes and parsonages appropriate Now, by the deprivation of the Catholic 
prelates every bishopiic but one had become vacant, and commissioners had 
already been appointed to carrj^ into effect the exchange contemplated b} 
the act 

The new prelates saw with dismay this attempt to tear from their respective 
sees the most valuable of their possessions They ventuied to expostulate 
with their royal patroness, they appealed to her charity and iiiety, they 
offered her a yeaily piestnt of one thousand pounds But their effoits weie 
fruitless, she refused to accept their homage, or to restore th(‘ir tempoialities, 
till the work of spoliation was completed Then they accepted their bishojiiics 
in the state to which they had been reduced, and the lands taken from them 
were distributed by the queen among the more needy or the more rapacious 
of her favourites 

After the consecration of the new bishops there was little to impede the 
progress of the reformed worship With the aid of commissions, in junctions, 
and visitations, the church was gradually purged of the non-jurmg clergy, 
but their absence left a considerable vacancy, which was but inailequately 
supplied by the reformed ministers, and it became necessaiy to establish for 
the moment a class of lay instructors, consisting of mechanics, licensed to 
read the service to the people in the church, but forbidden to administer the 
sacrament ^ 

The forms and ceremonies still pieserved m the English liturg}, as they 
bore some resemblance to the ancient service, tended farther to leconcile the 
Catholics to the established religion, and as the queen permitted no other 
mode of worship, and at the same time struck out everything that could be 
offensive to them in the new liturgy, even those who were addicted to the 
Roman communion made no scruple of attending the established church 
Had Elizabeth gratified her own inclinations, the exterior appearance, which 
is the chief circumstance with the people, would have been still more similar 
between the new and the ancient form of worship Her love of state and 
magnificence, which she affected in everything, inspired her with an inclination 
towards the pomp of the Catholic religion, and it was merely in compliance 
with the prejudices of her party that she gave up either images or the 
addresses to saints or prayers for the dead Some foreign princes interposed 
to procure the Romanists the privilege of separate assemblies in particular 

[’ There was long a story current that the consecration ceremony which founded the 
Enslish church took place in Nag's Head inn, the bishops kneeling of^ the tavern floor, and 
Bisnop Bcory jocularly laying a Bible on their heads and calling them consecrated As 
Aubrey « says, this stoiy has now joined the fable of Pope Joan ] 
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cities, but the queen would not comply with their request ; and she represented 
the manifest danger of disturbing the national peace by a toleration of dif- 
ferent religions. 


PEACE WITH FRANCE 

WTiile the queen and parliament were employed in settling the public 
religion, the negotiations for a peace were still conducted at Chateau Cambresis, 
between the ministers of France, Spam, and England , and Elizabeth, though 
ec^ually prudent, w^as not equally successful m this transaction Philip em- 
ployed his utmost effoits to procure the restitution of Calais, both as bound 
m honour to indemnify England, which, merely on his account, had been 
draw^i into the w^ar, and as engaged in interest to remove France to a distance 
from his frontiers m the Low Countnes Though all his own terms with 
France were settled he seemed w^illmg to continue* the* war till she should 
o})taiii satisfaction, piovided she would stipulate to adhere to the Spanidi 
alliance and continue hostilities agamst Henry during the course of six years; 
but Elizabeth, after consulting with her ministers, wisely rejected this pro- 
j)osal She wix& sensible of the low state of her finances, the great debts con- 
tracted by her fath(‘i, brother, and sisUt, the disorders introduc(*d mto every 
part of the administration, the divisions by which hei people were agitated, 
and she was convmced that nothing but tranquillit)^ during some years could 
bung the kingdom again mto a flourishing condition, or enable her to act 
with dignitv and vigour m her tiansactions with foieign nations Well ac- 
quainted w’lth the value w'hich Henry put upon Calais, and the impossibility, 
during the present emergence, of lecovcring it by treaty, she was willing rather 
to suffer that loss than submit to such a dependence on Spam as she must 
expect to fall into if she eoiitmued pertinaciously m her i)reseiit demand It 
was at last agreed, Apiil, 1559, that Henry should restore Calais at the expiia- 
tion of eight yeais , that, in case of failure, he should pay five hundred thousand 
crowms, and the queen’s title to Calais still remain , that if Elizab(*th broke 
the peace with France or Scotland during the interval, she should forfeit all 
title to Calais, but if Henry made w^ar on Elizabeth, he should be obliged 
immediately to restore that fortiess All men of penetration easily saw that 
these stipulations were but a colourable pretence for abandoning Calais; but 
they excused the queen on account of the necessity of her affairs, and they 
even extolled her prudence, in submitting, without farther struggle, to that 
necessity 

Philip and Henry terminated hostilities by a mutual restitution of all 
places taken during the course of the war, and Philip espoused the princess 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of France, formerly betrothed to his son, Don Carlos 
The duke of Savoy married Margaret, Henry’s sister, and obtained a restitution 
of all his dominions of Savoy and Piedmont, except a few towns retained by 
France And thus general tranquillity seemed to be restored to Europe. 


BITTERNESS BETWEEN THE QUEEN AND MARY QUELN OF SCOTS 

But though peace was concluded between France and England, there soon 
appeared a ground of quarrel of the most serious nature, which was afterwards 
attended with thg most important consequences The two mamages of 
Henry VIII, that with Cathenne of Aragon and that with Anne Boleyn, were 
incompatible with each other, and it seemed imjiossible that both of them ** 
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could be regarded as valid and legal , but still the birth of Elizabeth lay under 
some disadvantages to which that of her sister, Mary, was not exposed Henry’s 
first marnage had obtained the sanction of all the powers, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, which were then acknow'ledged in England , and it was natural 
for Protestants as well as Romanists to allow, on account of the sincere inten- 
tion of the parties, that their issue ought to be legarded as legitimate .But 
his divorce and second marriage had been concluded m direct opposition to 
the see of Rome , and though they had been ratified by the authority both of 
the English parliament and convocation, those w^ho \vere strongly attached 

to the Catholic communion and 
w’ho reasoned with gieat strict- 
ness, were led to regaid them as 
entirely invalid, and to deny 
altogether the queen’s right of 
succession 

The iH'xt h(‘ir of blood was the 
queen of Scots, ^ now^ married to 
the dauphin , and th(' great powTr 
of that pnncess, joined to her 
plausible title, lenden'd her a 
formidable rival to Elizabeth 
The king of Fiance had secietly 
been soliciting at Rome a bull of 
excommunication against the 
(pieen, and slu‘ had here been 
beholden to the good offices of 
Philij), wdio, from interest moie 
than either fnendshi]) or generos- 
ity, had negotiati‘d in her favour, 
and had successfully opposed the 
pietensions of Henry But the 
court of Fianc(‘ w\as not dis- 
couraged with this repulse The 
duke of Guise, and lus brothers, 
thinking that it would much 
augment their cicdit if their niece 
should bring an accession of Eng- 
land, as she had already done of 
Scotland, to the crowm of France, 
engaged the king not to neglect 
the claim, and, by their persuasion, he ordered his son and daughter-in-law 
to assume openly the aims as w^ell as title of England, and to quarter these 
arms on all then equipages, furniture, and liveri(\s - 

When the English ambassador complained of this injury, he could obtain 
nothing but an evasive answer , that as the queen of Scots w^as descended 
from the blood royal of England she w^as entitled, by the example of many 
princes, to assume the arms of that kingdom But besides that this practice 

For details of Scotch afTairs, see the history of Scotland in a later volume ] 

* We have thus the curious and ridiculous situation that Mar\ , wife of the French dauphin, 
frequently called herself “queen of Enp;land and Ireland," though she had no shred of author- 
ity, while Elizabeth, following the style of her father and sister, caMed herself “queen of 
France," though she had no authority, and the laws of that country forbade female mhen- 
tance of the crown ] 
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had never prevailed without permission being first obtained, and without 
making a visible difference between the anna, Elizabeth plainly saw that thia 
pretension had not been advanced during the reim of her sister Mary ; and 
that therefore the kmg of France intended on the first opportunity to dispute 
her legitimacy and her title to the crown Alarmed at the danger, she tlience- 
forth conceived a violent jealousy against the queen of Scots, and was deter- 
mined as far as possible, to incapacitate Henry from the execution of his 
project The sudden death of that monarch, who was killed in a tournament 
at Pans while celebratmg the espousals of his sister witli the duke of Savoy, 
altered not her views Being informed that his successor, Francis II, still 
continued to assume without reserve the title of kmg of England, she l)e^an 
to consider him and his queen as her mortal enemies, and the jirestmt situation 
of affairs in Scotland afforded her a fa\oural)le opportunity Ixith of revenging 
the injury and jiroviding for her own safety ^ 

Von Ranke on the PolitKal Meanmq of the Rivalry 

Elizabeth had not only hoan the princess of the popular opposition against 
the policy of her sister Mary, from the very first moment she had come in 
contact with anoth(T opponent w’hose claims were to di^tennine the conditions 
of her life When Heniy Mil, m establishing his succession, had passed 
oYoi m silence the rights of his sister, married m Scotland, these rights, which 
had now d(‘scended to her gi anddaughtor, Mary Stuart, WTre so much the 
more vividly remembered aftcT his death by the Catholic party in the country. 
The leligious respect which was paid to the papacy w\as ii reconcilable with the 
n'cogriition of Elizabeth, whose \(Ty (Aistence was in opposition to this scmti- 
inent Likewise a political reason for giMiig the prefeience to Mary Stuart 
was not lacking The union of I^ngland and Scotland, foi which Henry VTU 
and Someis(d had worked so zealously, w^ould be thereby accomplished wnth 
no further difficulty A predominance of Scotland w^as not feared, for Henry 
VH, to whom this senous possibility had been pointed out at the time of 
th(‘ marriage, had stated the maxim that the gi eater and stronger party 
always diaws the smaller with it The indispensable condition for the growth 
of England’s powder lay iii the unification of the whole island, this would have 
come about in a Catholic, not a Protestant sense Was it not probable tliat 
this union of political advantage with religious concord w'ould influence the 
privy council of England, which under Mary w'as so zealously Catholic again, 
and also effect Queen Maiy Tudor herself 

Great political questions, howTver, do not appear to mankind W’lth such 
distinctness, but are seen through the modifying circumstances of the moment 
It w^as decisive, for the time, that Mary Stuart was married to the dauphm of 
France, she w^ould have united England not alone watli Scotland but with 
France also, and w^ould have brought her forever under the influence of that 
land How such a prospect must ha\e outraged every English feeling^ 
England w’ould have become a transmarine province of France, she would 
gradually have become ruined like Brittany, and in the next place f'rench 
policy w^ould have gamed complete supremacy in the world P 

THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND 

Elizabeth waj fully aware that it was the secret intention of the court of 
France to endeavour to make good the claim of Mary to the crown of England. 
She knew that application had been made at Rome to have her excommuni- 
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cat^, which had only been prevented by the influence of King Philip. As it 
was reckoned that her Catholic subjects would aid her rival, policy suggested 
the expediency of forming a connection with Mary’s Protestant subjects. 
Hence arose the great interest which the court of England took in the internal 
affairs of Scotland We must therefore enter somewhat minutely into the 
history of that country at the present conjuncture 

The moderate temper of the queen regent of Scotland ^ made her indis- 
posed to persecute The reformed doctrines therefore gradually advanced, 
and many of those who had fled from the tyranny of the fanatic queen of 
England had found a refuge in the northern kingdom There is a sternness in 
the Scottish character unknown to the English, and nowhere is this more 
manifested than in the progress of the Reformation in the two countries In 
England it was conducted wuth mildness, in Scotland it was wild, destructive, 
and fanatic 

On the 3rd of December, 1557, the earls of Argyll, Morton and Glencairn, 
and other nobles, met at Edinburgh and entered into a private association, 
styled the Congregation of the Lord, binding themselves to struggle to the 
uttermost against “ Satan m his members the antichrist of their time ” This 
convention remained for some time a secret But the lords of the Congrega- 
tion, emboldened by manifest indications of the popular feeling, and by the 
tidings of the death of Mary and accession of Elizabeth, ventured to peti- 
tion the regent for the reformation of the church and of the “wicked, scan- 
dalous, and detestable lives” of the prelates and clergy The regent tempo- 
rised till she had obtained the matrimonial crown for the dauphin, and might 
have conceded some of their demands but that she rec(‘ived directions from 
her brothers, the Guises, who now directed everything at the court of France, 

pheck the new opinions As usual, she submitted her own good sense to 
fceir will She had the principal reformed teachers cited before the council 
at Stirling The people, enraged, resolved on opposing the regent and the 
clergy with anus 

While matters were m this state the celebrated John Knox returned to 
Scotland Knox, a man of stern, unbending natuie, actuated by principle 
done, far above all sordid, seltish considerations, but narrow m mind and 
duly moderately learned, had adopted m their utmost extent the rigid prin- 
ciples of Calvin, the apostle of Geneva Gospel truth (m his own sense of the 
term) he held to be paramount to all considerations, and all the laws of society 
should yield before it Hence Knox w^as found to vindicate even the murder 
of Cardinal Beaton 

This daring man now (May 11th, 1559) ascended the pulpit at Perth and 
poured forth a torrent of declamation against the tenets and practices of the 
church of Rome When he concluded, a priest had the folly to prepare to 
celebrate mass , but the people, who had been wrought up to a high degree of 
fanaticism by the eloquence of Knox, rushed fon^^ard, seized and destroyed 
his holy implements, then tore the pictures, broke the images, and overthrew 
the altars They thence proceeded, their numbers increasing as they went, 
to the convents of the gray, black, and white friars, where they drove out 
the inmates and pillaged and destroyed the buildings The precedent was 
followed at Cupar m Fifeshire, which was “ reformed,” as the phrase was, in 
a similar manner. 

The regent, on receiving the intelligence, advanced with what troops she 
had towards Perth She was joined by Arran (now duke qf Chatellerault in 

P Thifl was Mary of Guise, mother of the Mary who was later called Mary Queen of Scots.] 
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France), Ai^ll, James Stuart, prior of St* Andrews, and other lords erf the 
reformed party, while Glencaim and others led their retainers to the support 
of the Congregation. They were so formidable in num^rs and evinced sudi 
a determined spirit of fanaticism and mtolerance, that the regent, dubious 
of the event of a conflict, agreed to an accommodation She was then ad- 
mitted into Perth But it was soon asserted that she had violated the con- 
ditions ; the Congregation, now^ joined by Arg>dl and tlic prior, agam took 
arms; Knox became their animating spirit, and Anstruther, Scone, Stirling 
and other places were ''reformed” as Perth had been They advanced to 
Edinburgh, where they wcie admitted by the people who had alreadj reformed 
their city The queen took refuge at Dunbar, but tlie usual causes having 
acted to increase her strength and dimmish that of hei adversaries, a new 
accommodation w^as agreed to, and sh(‘ regained possession of Edinburgh 
(July 12th) Soon after troops came from France to her support, and Me 
stationed tliem at Leith, which she had fortified 

Henry II of France, having lost his life by an accident at the tournament 
celebrat'd m honour of his sister’s mairiage with tlu' duke of Savoy, was 
succeeded by the daujihm under the title of Francis II, and the power of the 
Guises w^as now without limits The young sovereigns styled tht»mse‘lvcs king 
and queen of England The design of making Scotland and eventually Eng- 
land a dependency of France, and of putting down the Kefonnation, was 
still retaiiH'd Additional troops w^re collected to be sent to the former king- 
dom The Congregation saw that if not supported by lOngland they ran ride 
of being crushed, they therefore sent Maitland of Lethmgton and Robert 
Melville in secret to London CVcil staU'd to his royal mistress the various 
reasons which rendeied imperative on her the supjxirt of the applicants Her 
scruples about treating with the subjects of another prince gave w^ay^ She 
concluded a treaty w^ith the lords of the Congregation, promising never to* 
desist till the Fiench had evacuated Scotland Admiral Winter was sent 
with a fleet of fifteen sail to the Firth of Forth, and an aimy of eight 
thousand men w as assembled on the borders 

The French troops had surprised Stirling and w^re laving Fifeshire wasW 
wdien the appearance of Winter’s fleet forced them to return to Leith, where 
they WTre besieged by the congregationalists A treaty for f>eace was now sat 
on foot at New’ciistle, w^hither Elizabeth sent Cecil and Wot ton to meet the 
French ministers While it w^as going on, the queen-iegent died (June lltlf, 
1560) It w^as then removed to Edinburgh, and it W'as finally agreed [by the 
so-called Tieaty of Edinburgh, July 6th, 1560] that the French should evac- 
uate Scotland , that twelve persons, seven to be selected by the queen, five 
by the parliament, should govern the kingdom, and that war or peace should 
not be made without the consent of the parlianumt By a separate treaty 
with Elizabeth, Francis and Mary were to renounce the title of king and 
queen of England ^ 

The treaty of Edinburgh was so unpalatable to the house of Guise that 
for nearly a year the queen of Scotlana refused to ratify it The estates of 
the kingdom, however, assembled at the time stipulated by the treaty without 
receiving any commission from their queen It w^as held that the eimreas 
words of the treaty provided that such a meeting of the estates should be 
lawful without being so convoked There was no doubt w’hat course affain 

P Elizabeth also abhorred Calvinism, and had a deep grudge against John Knox for his 
book, The Monstrous Regiment of Women Gardiner « says, ‘Tt is therefore umost oerb^ 
that she would have done nothing for the lords of the Congregation if France had done no t hin g 
for the regent *'] 
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would take, for the question of the legality of the parliament was carried by an 
overwhelming majority The first proceeding of the estates was to draw up 
a confession of faith, founded on the reformed doctrines as received by Calvin, 
The ooposition of the bishops and other Romanists was useless This re^ 
markabje summary of doctrme must have been the result of the most careful 
consideration The solemn earnestness of its tone was characteristic of the 
Scottish people and their spiritual leaders in the Reformation It concludes 
with this prayer “Arise, 0 Lord, and let thy enemies be eonfoundit, let 
theme flee fra thy presence that hait thy godly name Give thy servandi^ 
strenth to speik thy worde in baldness, and lat all natiounis cleif to thy trew 
knawledge Amen ” ^ 

The confession of faith ^as followed up by throe acts, which established 
the reformed religion upon legislative sanction much nioie rajiidly and sweep- 
ingly than had been accomplished m England, and with a more signal display 
of intolerance. The first abolished the powxT and jurisdiction of the pope in 
Scotland, the second repealed all statutes in favour of the Roman church, 
and the third provided that all wdio should say mass or hear mass, should 
incur confiscation of goods for the first offence, banishment foi the second, 
and death for the third 

The proceedings in the pailiament of Scotland necessarily gave off(‘iic(‘ to 
Queen Mary, and she again refused to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh When 
urged to do so by Throemorton, the English ambassador, sIk' thus addressed 
him “My subjects in Scotland do then duty in nothing, nor have th(*y pei- 
formed one point that belongeth unto them 1 am their queen, and so they 
call me, but they use me not so They have done w^hat pleaseth tlu^m, and 
though I have not many faithful subj('cts then‘, yet those few that be theie 

my party were not present when these matters were done, nor at this 
assembly I will have them assemble by my aulhoiity, and proceed in their 
doings after the law\s of the realm, wdiich lh(‘y so much boast of, and keep 
none of them Th(‘v have sent hithei a poor gentleman to me, whom I dis- 
dain to have come in the name of them all, to llu' king and me, in such a 
legation They have s(‘nt great personages to your mistress I am then 
• sovereign, but they take me not so They must be taught to know^ their duty ’’ ^ 


BEGINNING OF THE RIVA.LRY OF M \RY AND ELIZABETH 

On the 6th of December, 15G0, Francis II, the young king of France, 
died, after a reign of seventeen months ^ His death prevented the ex(*cution 
of a project for rooting the reformed doctrine's out of France by holding an 
assembly of the States-General at which all should sign a confession of the 
Catholic faith, which should then be tendered for signatuie to every person 
m the kingdom, the refusal to be punished by banishment or death Mary 

* " Acte of the Parliament of Scotland,” 1560 \ d 

* Letter of Throemorton to Elizabeth, in State Paper Office 

P The queen-dowager, Catherine dc’ Medici, now became regent for the minority of her 
fk>n Charles IX, the king of Navarre, whom the Guisee had tlirowm into prison, was liberated 
and made lieutenant-general of the kingdom, the prince of Cond^, who had been condemned 
to death, was also set at libert\ , the constable Montmorency was recalled to court, and a 
counterpoise to the power of the Guises was thus formed The widowed queen Mary, finding 
the court where she had ruled no longer an agreeable abode, retired to that of her uncles in 
Lorraine She still persevered in refusing to ratify the treaty with Elizabeth Her subjects 
sent praying her to return to her own kingdom, her uncles urged he*»to the same course 
the ill-feeling which prevailed between her and the queen-mother assured her that she could 
never expect happiness in Franee J ] 
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appears very soon to Have determmed upon a return to Scotland, hoping, by 
* previous n^tiation^ to have won over her subjects to a willing obedience. 
She was admirably fitted by her beauty, her wmnmg manners, and her acute 
iilfcellect to obtain the homage of all hearts could she have resolved to sep- 
arate herself from the policy of her family evem if slu* did not choose to con- 
form to the religion which had been so solemnly proclaimc‘d by a vast majority 
of the Scottish people assembled in parhameirt It vas deUTinmed in Scot- 
, land to send as an ambassador to Mar^ the lord Janies Murrny,* the illegitimate 
son of James V Murray viscJy and bravely stipulaUxl, opposition to the 
remonstrances of the refoinied mimsteis, that his sister should be left free to 
the private exeieise of her own religion After lh(' (l(‘ath of l'’iancis, Elizabeth 
also sent an ambassador to condole with her, to asMin^ lici of the desire of 
England to remain at peace, but to demand Ikt confinn.itioii tin* treaty^ 
concluded by lier coinnnssioneis at Edinbingh 

Again Mary refused to ratify this tieat} till she luul Kdurned to her own 
kingdom and submitted the mattei to hei pailiauuait In her conferences 
with Muriay, in whom she seems to ha\(‘ himlv tiust(‘d, altliough he w^as in 
intimate c()irespondenc(‘ wath the English gov(Tnm(‘nl, Man, according to 
Tytler,'' '‘ilid not sciujJc to admit that the amitv between haigland and 
S^'otland w’as little agreeable to Iior, and that, eonsitkTiiig the terms of the 
l(‘ague lately made bet wax! th(' two realms, she was anxious to have it dis- 
solved ” ‘Murray,” (oiitiiiues the histonaii, “ha\ing s(‘cietly met the Eng- 
lish ambassador, insidiously bt'truved to him everything that had passed bc- 
tw'eeii Mary and himself ” 

Those w’lio write of the secret transactions of this piniod, as imperfectly 
laid open by oflicial letters, have the craft of Elizalxdh, t!i(^ eonfiding sincerity 
of Mary, and the tic'achery of Murray and his fisso(‘iat(‘s ahvavs ready for 
aiguineiit oi illustration It wxmld be wtII to eonsider what tin* ruptun* of the 
amity betwe(‘n England and Scotland, so d(‘siied by MaJ^, i(‘ally meant It 
nn-aiit a civil wair in Scotland, which the alliaiic(‘ with bjigland kept down 
It meant the establishiiK'iit of the Ereneh interest in Scotland undei the policy 
of lh(» Guis(‘^, wdiich has bevii thus desciibed by Tytler'' “ To put down the Hu- 
guenots in France, to encourage tli(* Komaiiists in England and Scotland, to sow 
dissensions amongst the Frotestant princes of GcTinany, to su[)poit the Council 
of Trent, now sitting, and, in a wx)rd, to concentiate the whole strength of 
France, Siiain, Italy, and the empiie against that gn'at moral and rehgiouiy' 
re\()lution, by wdiich light and truth w'cie struggling to bi(‘ak in upon a system 
of long-established error, was the main obji*ct to winch they uirected their 
efforts 

That Mary Stuart was fully imbued with the desire to support this main 
object, and that Elizabeth Tudor was e(|ually resolved to oppose it, may more 
satisfactorily account tor the early hostility t)etweeii these ciueens than the 
received theory that the governm(*nt of England w^as “constant m nothing, 
save in a desire to profit by ttie strifes and embarrassments of the Scotti^ 
Iieople The able WTiter, Bruce, ^ w’^ho has so justly denounced this prevailing 
fallacy, says, with a distinct knowledge of the historical evidence, that “ there 
w^ere tw^o principles w'hich consistently regulated the* English policy in Scot- 
land during the time of Elizabeth ^he one was, a determination that no 

n Man> historians spell his name MoraA ] , • t_* u 

P This included a renunciation of Mar> ’s claim on the English crown Mary might nave 
consented had Elizabeth agreed to name her as her successor, but this Elizabeth would not 
do As Gardiner c says, "She had a special dislike to fixing on anyone as her BUCceflBor 
This was both a personal eccentricity and a shre'svd policy ] 
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continental power should interfere by force of arms in Scottish affairs; tb0^ 
other, a similar determination to uphold Protestantism and the Protestant 
party in opposition to that party which befriended Mary When the queM 
of Gotland desired to return to her native country, she was assuring the Ei^ 
lish ambassador that she was most anxious for the friendship of Elizabeth * 
‘‘I, for my part, am very desirous to have the perfect and the assured amity 
of the queen, my good sister, and I will use all the means I can to give her 
occasion to think that I mean it indeed She was telling Murray, in confi- 
dence, that she desired to have the amity dissolved 

Elizabeth, with a perfect knowledge of her real wishes, received the am- 
bassador, D'Oisel, whom Mary had sent to solicit a safe-conduct from the 
queen, either on her voyage to Scotland, or should she land m the English 
dominions He was also to ask for a passport for himself to pin sue his jour- 
ney to Scotland. Elizabeth, with undisguised anger, refused both requests 
“Let your queen,” she said, “ratify the treaty, and she shall experience on 
my part, either by sea or land, whatever can be expected from a queen, a 
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relation, or a neighbour ” It was the point of the renunciation of the present 
claim to the crown of England that made Elizabeth so resolved Sir James 
Mackintosh has pomted out that Doctor Robertson “confounded the right 
of succession vith the claim to possession”, and that “the claim to posses- 
fiion, asserted by the arms, supposed Elizabeth to be an usurper , the right of 
succession recognised her as a lawful sovereign ” This most unwise preten- 
sion of Mary, thus reasserted by her refusal to ratify the treaty, was a real 
declaration of hostility, affecting the quiet of the English nation The refusal 
of a safe-conduct had undoubtedly the approval of Elizabeth’s ministers, who 
could not forbear to look with apprehension upon the return to Scotland of 
one so opposed to their general policy Their conduct might be ungenerous, 
but it was not inconsistent 

The indignation of Mary at this refusal w^as such as might have been 
expected from so high-spirited a woman Throemorton has related his inter- 
view l^er on this occasion, and has reported her address to him, eloquent 
and sarcastic ^ 

Wben Mary saw him, she ordered her attendants to retire, “that,” said 
she, like the queen of England I cannot command my temper, I may at 
least have fewer spectators of my weakness” To his reasons she replied: 
“ Your mistress reproaches me with my youth — it is a defect which will soon 
be cured — but she might reproach me with my folly, if, young as I am, with- 
out husband or counsel, I should take on myself to ratify the treaty. When 
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I have consulted the estates of my realm I will return a reasonaUe answer. 
I only repent that I had the weakness to ask of your sovereim a favour which 
I did not want. I came here in defiance of Edward VI; I vSl return to Scot- 
land in defiance of his sister. I want nothing of her but her friend^ip; if 
she choose, she may have me a loving kinswoman, and a useful neighbor; 
for it IS not my mtention to intrigue with the discontented in her k^dom, 
as she intrigues with the discontented in mine * 

The resolution of the Scottish queen triumphed over the tortuous policy 
of the English cabinet Letters m the name of Elizabeth had sent to the 
lords of the Congregation, admonLshing them of the danger to which they 
would be exposed by the return of their sovereign, and advising them to 
divert her from her purpose by some bold demonstration of their hatred to 
popery and tlie renewal of their league with England , and at the same time, 
to alarm the Scottish queen, a squadron of men-of-war was collected in tlie 
Downs for the specious purpose of cruising against pirates in the narrow seas. 
Mary was not ignorant of the intiigues in Scotland, and suspected the object 
of the naval armament, still she determined to brave the danger, and when 
Throemorton waited on her before her departure, said to him, “I trust that I 
shall not need to come to the coast of England If I do, then, Mr. Ambassador, 
the queen, your mistress, will have me in her hands to do her ^ill of me, 
and if she be so hard-hearted as to desire my end, she may do her pleasure, 
and make her sacrifice of me Peradventure that might be better for me 
than to live In this matter God’s will be done ”7 


MARY ENTERS SCOTLAND (l561 A D ) 

On the 14th of August, 1561, Mary embarked at Calais on her voyage to 
Scotland There was an evil omen in the wreck of a vessel bt^fore her eyes 
as she left the harbour. Bran tome has recorded those touching displays of 
her feelings, which show how reluctantly she quitted the countrv where she 
had moved amidst the universal homage of a gay court , where pleasures sur- 
rounded her on every side, and wheic there were no severe religionists to 
interpret the most innocent actions into evidences of immorality Yet at 
that dangerous court — where female purity had ceased to be regarded as a 
virtue, and female prudence was ridiculed and despised — this fascinating 
woman might have learned to forget that self-respect which would have 
shielded her from harm even amongst the most stern judges of human con- 
duct, and thus France might have been to her a cruel stepmother. She 
could now only look back upon its shores as the seat of past joys and 
exclaim, “Farewell, France!” 

Again, when the evening was drawing on, would she gaze, and say, “It 
IS now, my dear France, that I lose sight oi thee I shall never see thee more.” 
Awakened at the first dawning, as she had desired to be if the coast were 
still in sight, she exclaimed, “Farewell, France It is over.” •On theyjprent 
to the North Sea, when a fog came on, and they cast anchor in the opedfsea. 

It was this fog, according to some writers,^ which prevented the galle3iv 
of Mary being captured by Elizabeth’s cruisers. One ve^el was taten and 
earned into port; but, says Tytler,® “as soon as it was discovered th^ tte 
young queen was not on board, the prize was released, and pursue her 
voyage into Scotland. The incident, however, demonstrated clearly the sin- 

P Among those who believe that Elizabeth really meant to intercept Blary are Linrad > 
and Creighton, e while Froude* strongly implies the desire, even if the courage were wanting.] 

H. W. — VOL. XIX. U 
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iftter intentions of the English queen.” The counter-statement, upon the 
authority of Cecil, is that the small English squadron was in pursuit 0/ pirates 
who were then cruismg in the Scottish sea, that this squai^on salutra the 
royal galleys, but detained one ba^age vessel suspected of having pirates 
on board. “ The conduct of the En^h commanders towards Mary's vessels ” 
says Mackintosh, “minutely corresponds with the assurance of Elizabetn, 
in her letter of the 16th of August, that she suspended her displeasure at the 
refusal to ratify the treaty, and had given orders to her naval officers which 
were equivalent to a safe-conduct ” 

Elizabeth says “ It seemeth that report hath been made to you that we 
had sent out our admiral with our fleet to hinder your passage Your ser- 
vants know how false that is. We have only, at the desire of the king of 
Spain, sent two or three small barks to sea, in pursuit of certain Scottish 
pirates.” 

Mary landed at the port of Leith on the 19th of August. She was re- 
ceived by a deputation, and conducted to the palace, or abbey, of Holyrood 
— that seat of Scottish royalty whose chief interest is associated with her 
name, but of which a very small portion of the original building remains. 
Mary had been accustomed to grander pageants than now welcomed her. 
Mean hackneys, wretchedly caparisoned, waited her arrival. She went on 
to Edinburgh, having no magnificence to show the French courtiers who sur- 
rounded her. Under the windows of Holyrood the citizens sang psalms to 
discordant three-stringed rebecks, which kept the weary queen from sleeping, 
and the next morning when a popish priest was about to perform mass in 
her private chapel, he would have been slam by the master of Lindsay and 
a furious multitude had not Murray pilaced himself at the door of the chapel 
and maintained the principle for v^mch he had contended, that the queen 
should not be molested in the private exercise of her religion 

The fortunes of Mary Stuart and Elizabeth Tudor suggest the most re- 
markable contrasts, even up to this period. When Mary was in her girlhood 
she was married to the heir of one of the greatest monarchies of Europe. 
When Elizabeth had scarcely reached her twenty-first year she became the 
object of suspicion to her sister, was a close prisoner under apprehension of 
immediate death, and passed several years of durance and sohtary anxiety. 
The taint of supposed illegitimacy was upon her, and her succession to the 
crown w^as more than doubtful When she came to the throne she had to 


decide upon heading an ecclesiastical revolution that would make her the pro- 
scribed of Rome and the contemned of Rome's supporters, or to support a 
system which had become odious in England She threw herself upon her 
people — and she triumphed. When Mary became the widowed queen of 
France and returned to assume the rule of Scotland, she found herself sup- 
ported by the great Catholic powers, but opposed to her people — and she failed. 
She had to bear the rough monitions of Knox, the ill-concealed hostility and 
uncertam support of her nobles, and the secret or proclaimed dislike of an 


ang^ nation. 

\^ilst the government of England was carrying out its resolved policy 
with regard to Scotland and all there was strife and bitterness, Elizabeth 
was moving amongst her subjects with the love of the many and the fear of 
the few. Mary could depend upon no advisers, for the adherents to the old 
religion were too rash m their weakness and the reformers too harsh in their 
strength. Elizabeth had the ablest men of the tmie as cpunsellors, who held 
to a settled principle of action without provoking hostility by capricious and 
paasionate Exercises of authority. Mary was the sovereign of a people amongst 
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whom the feudal t3rrannies had not yet been held in subjection by the growth 
of profitable indusUy. Elizabeth governed a community in which the strength 
of the middle classes had asserted itself against monarchical and ecclesiastical 
tyranny, and new channels of prosperity were being opened wherever com- 
merce develop)ed the energies of capital, and adventurous men went forth for 
the conquests of peace. The most prosaic record of the first two years of 
Elizabeth's reign shows how remarkably the tranquillity of England was 
opposed to the turbulence of Scotland ^ 





CHAPTER IX 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

[15G1-15C9 \ D.] 


A SPECTACLE unparalleled— these two queens m Albion, proud 
and wonderful creatuies of nature and e\cnts Both wer^e of high 
intellect From Mary we ha\e ^erscs in French, of a sincerity and 
directness rare in the literature of that da^ Her letters are spon- 
taneous and fer\id expressions of passing moods From Eliza- 
beth, too, we have ^erses, not esfienallv poetic nor musically 
expressed, >et full of high feeling and resolution Her letters are 
ele\er, yet, on account of tlieir allusions and antitheses, are far 
from clear, though concise and weiglit> , in her expressions there is 
revealed at times an insight into the inner relations between his- 
tory and ideas that is astounding — Von Ranke if 


Mary was now in her ninoteonth year She had been brought up in a 
court where the serpent too fiequently lurked beneath the roses, treachery, 
falsehood, and cruelty hiding themselves under the covert of honeyed words 
and wreathed smiles, and where dissoluteness of manners prevailed She had 
also been reared in adherence to the tenets and practices of the papacy She 
was come to a country poor and semi-barbarous, where deeds of violence and 
treachery were openly enacted, where the Reformation had breathed its 
sternest spint, suitmg itself to the people, whose struggles foi independence 
had developed a character peculiar to the nation, and where the reformed 
cleiw, led by John Knox, frowned upon the masks, the dances, the banouets. 
in T^ich the queen naturally took delight, as frivolous practices introduced 
from the licentious court of France 

Between a sovereign and a people of such opposite characters long-con- 
tinued harmony could hardly be expected to prevail Yet Mary’s reim was 
for some years happy and prosperous For this she was indebted to her follow- 
ing the advice of her uncles and giving her confidence to her half-brother, the 

292 
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prior of St Andrews (whom she raised to the dignity of earl of Mar, and soon 
after to that of Murray or Moray), the head of tne Protestant party and a 
of ability. She also held occasional conferences with the rugged Knox, and 
bore his imcourteous animadversions with no little patience 

Yet all the while her fixed design was the overthrow of the reformed religion. 
In 1562, when some zealots presented a pf^tition for the suppression of the 
Roman worship, she angrily replied that she hoped before another year to 
have the mass restored throughout the whole kingdom On the 10th of May 
in the following year (1503) her uncle, the cardinal of Lorrain* , r(*ad her letters 
to the council of Trent, professing her subnussion to its authority, and promis- 
ing if she succeeded to the thione of England to subject both kingdoms to 
the holy see We are furthei assured that she ^^fls a sub.sciibing party to the 
famous Holy League concluded at Bayonne in 1505 for the extermination of 
the Protestants Surely it is not possible that th(‘ intentions of Mary with 
respect to religion could have escaped the kno\\ ledge of Elizal>eth and her 
wise minister Cecil, and was it not therefoie then duly to guard against her 
having the pow^r to cany these designs into effiTp 

The quei^n of Scots, w(' have seen, laid claim U) the throne of England; 
and supposing the divorce of Henry VUI not to hav(‘ becai legal, and the 
power of iiarliarnent to limit the succession not {laramount, her chum was 
irresistible ^ The Catholics in geneial took this vu^w^ of the case On the 
other hand Henry, by his wall, sanctioned by parlnunent, dcMsed the crown 
after his own children to the issue of his younger sistiT lh(‘ (|U('en of France 
by the duke of Suffolk, and many of the IVolestants, such as Cecil and Bacon, 
fiuouied this line The general feeling, however, w'as on th(‘ sidi‘ of the eldei 
or Scottish branch, and Elizabeth herself s(‘ems to have vi(‘wed the queen of 
Scots as her true heir, though she w^as piobably secretly determined to keep 
th(' matter in uncertainty as long as sh(' livi'd By an act of great harshness 
and even ciuelty she at this time put it neaily out of lu‘i own i)owTr to exclude 
the (lueen of Scots 

The lady Catheiine (.5iey,“ iic'xt sistei t-o the lad> Jane, had tK*en married 
to the son of the earl of Pembioke, l)ul on the fall of hei family that time- 
serving nobleman had them divoiced Catheiine was afterwards pnvaUdy 
married to the carl of Heitford, son of the protectoi Hei piegnaney revealed 
the secret, and Elizabeth, w^ho could not bear that others should enjoy thosi' 
delights of love from wLich she excluded hei self, st‘nt the lovers to the Tower 
As they were unable to prove their marriage the jinmate pronounced a divorce , 
but their keepers allowing them to meet, the birth of a second child was the 
lesult Hertford was heavily hned, and detained in piison till his unhappy 
wife sank under the ill-treatment she received, and died The legitimacy of 
their children w^as acknowledged in a subseciuent reign 

Shortly after her ariival in Scotland Mary sent Maitland of Lethmgton 
to Elizabeth to propose a fiiendly alliance, but at the same time requiring to 
be declared successor to the throne Elizabeth insisted on the execution of 
the treaty of Edinburgh , she declaied that in such case she would do nothing 
to prejudice the rights of Mary, but she said that her owm experience when 
she was at Hatfield had convinced her how dangerous to the present possessor 
of power it was to have a designated successoi, who would thus become a 
rallying point for the disaffected This w^as a subject on w'hich all through 

P Furthermore, as we have seen, Elizabetli’s own parliament had never specifically le- 
vers^ the attamder of her blood The reasons liave afready been shown j , 

P Lady Catherine was Elizabeth’s heir according to Henry VIII’s will m favor of the 
Sunc^ line But Elizc^eth would not name her a successor ] 
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her reign Elizabeth was remarkably jealous, and though, as we have said, 
she secretly favoured the hereditarv principle, she never would declare herself. 

The two queens, notwithstanding, kept up an amicable intercourse by 
letters, and at one time proposed a personal interview at York, which, how- 
ever, did not take place in consequence of Elizabeth's vanity and jealousy, 
according to those writers who take a delight in assigning little paltry motives 
to the actions of this great princess To us the conduct of Elizabeth towards 
Mary at this period seems to have been as cordial and friendly as was consistent 
with her station as the head of the Protestant party in Great Britain, and 
the obstinate retention by Mary of her claim to the crown of England. 


THE SUITORS OF ELIZABETH 

It was a curious circumstance that the rulers of the two British kingdoms 
should be both young women, both handsome, both single Their hancS were 
therefore naturally objects of ambition to foreign princes, and the disposal 
of them matter of solicitude to their subjects The English parliament were 
particularly anxious that their sovereign should marry, as her having issue 
would secure a Protestant succession, and preclude the collision which might 
ensue between the hereditary claims of the descendants of Margaret and the 
parliamentary title of those of Mary Tudor, the daughters of Henry VH But 
the masculine and arbitrary temper of Elizabeth had early brought her to a 
secret determination never to give heiself a master, and though she gave her 
parliament fair words, and coquetted with some of her suitors, theie does not 
appear any reason to suppose that she seriously thought of marriage 

\^en Philip of Spam had given up all hopes of obtaining the hand of 
Elizabeth himself, he put fon\ard the pretensions of his cousin Charles, arch- 
duke of Austria, in the design of counterbalancing the influence of France 
in the British island Some of Elizabeth’s leading nobles w^re strongly 
in favour of this match, and it continued for some yeais to be the subject of 
discussion c 

The family connections of this prince promised equal support against the 
nvalry of Francis and Mary, to his person, talents, and acquirements, no 
objection could be adduced; but his religion opposed, if not m the opinion of 
the queen, at least m that of her counsellors, an insuperable obstacle to his 
suit Elizabeth’s vanity w^as mdeed flattered, and she intimated a wish to 
see the archduke m England It was generally understood that he had 
resolved to visit his intended bride under an assumed character m November, 
1559, and in foreign courts an idea prevailed that the marriage was actually 
concluded , but the emperor conceived it beneath his dignity to proceed with 
so much precipitancy, and opened a negotiation which defeated his own 
purpose 

Though he was induced to withdraw his first demand of a church for the 
celebration of the Catholic service in London, though he consented that 
CSiarles diould, on occasions of ceremony, attend the queen to the Protestant 
worship ; still he insisted that his son should possess a private chapel for his 
owm use and that of his Catholic family To this it was replied, that the laws 
of the realm allowed of no other than the established liturgy, and that the 
conscience of the queen forbade her to connive at the celebration of an idola- 
trous wordiip So uncourteous an answer cooled the ardour of the young 

S rinoe. The emperor demanded a positive answer, and the ^een refried, 
anuary 20th, 15W, that she had in reality no wish to marry. Carles imme- 
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diatoly turned his attention towards the widow queen of Scotland, and the 
subject was dropped without any expression of dissatisfaction either party. 

While the Austrian was thus preferring his suit, John, duke of Finland, 
arrived in England, September 27th, 1559, to solicit the hand of the queen 
for his brother Eric, king of Sweden He was received with royal honours 
and flattered with delusive hopes To the queen he paid incessant attention, 
sought to win the goodwill of her favourites by his affability and presents, 
and as he went to court, usually threw money 
amongst the populace, saying that he gave them 
silver, but the king would give them gold 

To Eric, a Protestant, no objection could be 
made on the ground of religion , finding, however, 
that his suit made little progress, he grew' jealous 
of his brother, and recalling him, confided his in- 
terests to the care of an ambassador At th(‘ 
same time he sent to Elizabeth, October 3rd, 

1561, eighteen piebald horses and several chests 
of bullion, with an intimation that he w'ould 
quickly follow in person to lay liis heart at her 
feet The queen had no objection to the present , 
but to relieve herself fiom the expense and em- 
barrassment of a visit she requested him, for his 
own sake, to postpone his journey till the time 
when she could make up her mind to enter into 
matrimony At length his patience was ex- 
hausted, and he consoled himself for his disa})- 
pomtment by marrying a lady w'ho, though 
unequal in rank to Elizabeth, could boast of 
superior beauty, and repaid his choice by the 
smcerity of her attachment 

Jealousy of the pow'er of Eiic had induced 
the king of Denmaik to set up a rival suitor in 
the person of Adolphus, duke of Holstein-Eutin 
The prince was young, handsome, and (which 
exalted him more in the eyes of Elizabeth) a 
soldier and a conqueror On his arrival, March 
20th, 1560, he was received with honour and 
treated wnth peculiar kindness. The queen made 
him knight of the Garter , she granted hun a pension for life, still she could 
not be induced to take him for her husband 

While Charles, and Eric, and Adolphus thus openly contended for the 
hand, or rather the crown, of Elizabeth, they were secretly opposed by a rival 
whose pretensions were the more formidable as they received the united 
support of the secretary and of the secretary's wife. This rival was the earl 
of Arran, whose zeal for the glory of God had been stimulated with the hope 
of an earthly reward m the marriage of the aueen During the war of tne 
Reformation he had displayed a courage and constancy which left all his 
associates, with the exception, perhaps, of the lord James, far behind him; 
and as soon as the i>eace was concluded he presumed to apply for the 
expected recompense of his services 

To the deputies of the Scottish convention who urged his suit Elizabeth, 
with her usual affectation, replied that she was content with her maiden state, 
and that God had given her no inclination for marriage. Yet the suddra 
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departurc of the ambassadors deeply offended her pride. She complained 
that while kings and princes persevered for months and years in their suit, 
the Scots did not deign to urge their requests a second time. As for Arran, 
whether it were owing to his disappointment or to some other cause, he fell 
into a deep melancholy which ended in the loss of his reason 

From foreign princes we may turn to those among the queen’s subjects 
who, promptecl by then hopes or seduced by her smiles, flattered themselves 
with the expectation of winning her consent The first of these w^as Sir 
William Pickering He could not boast of noble blood, nor had he exercised 
any higher charge than that of a mission to some of the petty princes of Ger- 
many But the beauty of his person, his address, and his taste in the polite 

arts, attracted the notice of the 
young queen , and so lavish w^as 
she of her attention to this unex- 
pected favourite that for some 
WTeks he w^as considered by the 
courtiers as her future consort 
But Pickering w^as soon for- 
gotten, and if disparity of age 
could have been compensated by 
political experience and nobility 
of descent, the eail of Arundel 
had a better claim to the royal 
preference For some years that 
nobleman persevered in his suit, 
to the disciuietude of his con- 
science and the disiiaiagernent of 
his fortune lie was by persua- 
sion a (\alholic, but, to please 
the fiueen, voted in favour of 
the lU^foi illation , he possessed 
considerable estates, but involved 
liimself in debt by expensive 
picsents, and hy entei tainments 
given to his sovereign and her 
court 

When at length he could no 
longer serve her politics or min- 
ister to her amusements, she cast 
him off, and treated him not only wnth coldness, but occasionally wnth sever- 
ity ^ The man who made the deepest and most lasting impression on her 
heart was the lord Robert Dudley [better knowm by his later title, earl of 
Leicester], who had been attainted with his father, the duke of Northum- 
berland, for the attempt to remove Elizabeth as well as Mary from the suc- 
cession./ 

MOTLEY^S PORTRAIT OF ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL OF LEICESTER 

There are few personages in English history w'hose adventures, real or 
fictitious, have been made more familiar to the world than his have been, or 
whose mdividuality has been presented in more picturesque^fashion by chron- 

‘ He waa forty-eeven years old at the queen’s accession From papers in Haynes it 
appears that he was the great rival of Dudley. If we may believe a note preserved by Cam- 
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icle, tragedy, or romance. Bom in the same day of the month and hour of 
the day with the queen, but two years before her birth, the suoposed synaSCi^ 
of their destmies might partly account, in that age of astrological supersti- 
tion, for the influence which he perpetually exerted. They had, moreover, 
been fellow-prisoners together in the commencement of the reign of Mary, 
and it IS possible that he may have been the medium through which the 
indulgent expressions of Philip II were conveyed to the princess Elizabeth. 

His grandfather, John Dudley, that “caterpillar of the commonwealth," 
who lost his head in the first year of Henry \TII as a reward for the “grist 
which he brought to the inilP’ of Henry \1I, Ins father, the mighty duke of 
Northumberland, who rose out of the wreck of an obscure and ruined family 
to almost regal iJO\ver, only to perish, like his predecessor, upon the scaffold, 
had bequeathed him nothing save rapacity, ambition, and the genius to 
succeed 

But Elizabeth seemed to ascend the throne only to bc.-to\\ gifts upon her 
favourite Baronies and earldoms, stars and garters, manors and monopolies, 
castles and forests, church livings and college chancell orships, advowsons 
and sinecures, emoluments and dignities, the most copious and the most 
exalted, were conferred upon liim in breathless succession Wine, oil, cur- 
rants, velvets, ecclesiastical bcmefices, university headships, licenses to preach, 
to teach, to ride, to sail, to pick and to steal, all brought “gust to his mill." 

His grandfather, “the horse leech and shearer," never filled his coffers 
more rapidly than did Lord Rolx^t, the foitunate courtier Of his early 
wedlock \vith the ill-staned Amy Robsart, of his nuptial projects with the 
ciueen, of his subsequent marriages and inock-marriages with Douglas Shef- 
field and Lettice of Essex, of his plottmgs, poisonings — imaginary or other- 
wise — of his countless intrigues, amatory and political — of that luxuriant, 
creeping, flaunting, all-pervading existence wJiich struck its fibies mto the 
mould and coiled itself through the wdiole fabiic of Elizabeth’s life and reign 
— of all this the w'orld has long knowm too much to render a repetition need- 
ful here 

The inmost natuie and the secret deeds of a man placed so high by wealth 
and station can bo seen but darkly through the glass of contemporary record 
There w^as no tiibunal to sit upon his guilt A grandee could be judged only 
w^hen no longer a favourite, and the infatuation of Ehzahxdh for Leicester 
terminated only w’lth his life Yet he had been charged wath crimes sufficient 
to send twenty humbler malefactors to the gibbet “I think,’' said a most 
malignant arraigner of the man, in a published pamphlet, “ that the earl of 
Leicester hath more blood lying upon his head at this day, crying for ven- 
geance, than ever had private man before w^re he never so wicked " 

Certainly the mass of misdemeanours and mfamies hurled at the head of 
the favourite by that “green-coated Jesuit," Father Parsons,^ under the 
title of Leycester'b Commonwealthj w^ere never accepted as hU^ral verities ; yet 
the value of the precept, to calumniate boldly, with the certainty that much 
of the calumny would last forever, w^as never better illustrated than in the 
case of Robert Dudley Besides the lesser delinquencies of filling his purse 
by the sale of honours and dignities, by violent ejectments from land, fraud- 

den « in his corrected copy of his *4 nnah, the earl introduced the use of coachee into EnslMd. 
In 1565 he travelled to the baths at Padua for relief from the eout Afterwards he fefl into 
disgrace for hw participation in the des^ of marrying the duke of Norfolk to the queen of 
Soots, and from that time till his death (February 28th, 1580) was almost always confined br 
order of the council to his house , not, as far as appears, for any real offence, but as a dan- 
gerous person on account of his opposition to the designs of the ministers 
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ulent titles, rapacious enclosures of commons, by taking bribes for matters of 

{ 'ustice, grace, and supplication to the royal authority, he was accused of 
or^g various letters to the queen, often to rum his political adversaries, 
and of plotting to entrap them into conspiracies, playing first the comrade 
and then the informer. 

The list of his murders and attempts to murder was almost endless. “ His 
lordship hath a special fortune,” saith the Jesuit, that when he desireth any 
woman's favour, whatsoever person standeth m his way hath the luck to die 
quickly ” He was said to have poisoned Alice Drayton, Lady Lennox, Lord 
Sussex, Sir Nicholas Throcmorton, Lord Sheffield — whose widow he married 
and then poisoned — Lord Essex, whose widow he also married, and in- 
tended to poison, but who was said to have subsequently poisoned him — 
besides murders or schemes for murder of various other individuals, both 
French and English “He was a rare artist m poison,” said Sir Robert 
Naunton,^ and certamly not Cesare Borgia, nor nis father or sister, was 
more accomplished in that difficult profession than was Dudley, if half the 
charges against him could be believed. Fortunately for his fame, many of 
them were proved to be false 

His participation in the strange death of his first wife was a matter of cur- 
rent belief among his contemporaries “Ho is infamed by the death of his 
wife,” said Burghley, and the tale has since become so interwoven with 
classic and legendary fiction, as well as with more authentic histoiy, that 
the phantom of the murdered Amy Robsart is sure to arise at every mention 
of the earl’s name Yet a coroner’s inquest — as appears from his own secret 
correspondence with his relative and agent at Cumnor — was immediately and 
persistently demanded by Dudley A jury was impanelled — every man of 
them was a stranger to him, and some of them enemies Antony Forster, 
Appleyard, and Arthur Robsart, brother-m-law and brother of the lady, were 
present, according to Dudley’s special request “and if more of her friends 
could have been sent,” said he, “I would have sent them” , but with all their 
minuteness of inquiry, “they could find,” wrote Blount, “no presumptions 
of evil,” although he expressed a suspicion that “some of the jurymen were 
sorry that they could not ” That the unfortunate lady was killed by a fall 
down stairs was all that could be made of it by a coroner’s mquest, rather 
hostile than otherwise, and urged to rigorous investigation by the supposed 
culpnt himself. Nevertheless, the calumny has endured for three centuries, 
ana is likely to survive as many more 

Whatever crimes Dudley mav have committed in the course of his career, 
there is no doubt whatever that he was the most abused man in Europe He 
had been deeply wounded by the Jesuit’s artful publication, in which all the 
misdeeds with which he was falsely or justly charged were drawn up m awful 
array, in a form half colloquial, half judicial The earl himself ascribed 
these calumnies to the Jesuits, to the Guise faction, and particularly to the 
queen of Scots He was said, m consequence, to have vowed an eternal 
hatred to that most unfortunate and most intriguing princess 

Nevertheless, calumniated or innocent, he was at least triumphant over 
calumny. Nothing could shake his hold upon Elizabeth’s affections. The 
queen scorned but resented the malignant attacks upon the reputation of 
her favourite. She declared “before God and m her conscience, that she 
knew the libels against him to be most scandalous, and such as none but an 
incarnate devil himself could dream to be true.” His power^founded not upon 
genius nor virtue, but upon woman’s caprice, shone serendy above the gulf 
where there had oeen so many shipwreck. “ I am now passing into another 
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world/' said Sussex, upon his death-bed, to his friends, ^^and I must leave 
you to your fortunes; but beware of the gipsy, or be will be too hard for you. 
You know not the beast so well as I do ” 

The mpsy, as he had been called from his dark complexion, had been 
renowned in youth for the beauty of his person, being “tall and singularly 
well-featured, of a sweet aspect, but high foreheaded, which was of no dis- 
commendation/* accordmg to Naunton The queen, who had the passion of 
her father for tall and proper men, was easier won by externals, from her 
youth even to the days of her dotage, than befitted so very sagacious a per- 
sonage. Chamberlains, squires of the body, carv-^ers, cup-bearers, ^tlemen- 
ushers, porters, could obtain neither place nor favour at court, unless distin- 

K ihed for stature, strength, or extraordinary activity To lose a tooth 
been known to cause the loss of a place, and the excellent constitution 
of leg which hel{3ed Sii Christopher Hatton into the chancellorship was not 
more remarkable perhaps than the success of similar endowments in other 
contemporaries ^ 


SUITORS OF MAR\ QUEKN OF SCOTS 

The hand of the other British qu(‘en was also sought by many The arch- 
duke Charles was a suitor to her also, Philip offered her his son Don Carlos, 
the king of Navarre would, it is said, willingly ha\e divorced his heretical 
queen Jeanne d’Albret to marry the queen of Scotland, to whom Catherine 
proposed a union with another of her sons Some of the petty princes of 
Italy also aspired to the ^\ldowed queen 

Mary was differently situated from Elizal)eth; the latter had only her 
own inclinations to consult, while from the circumstance of differing in relirion 
from the great bulk of her subjects, who looked up to Elizabeth as their 
protectress, Mary could not safely venture on any match which would not 
meet the approbation of that prmcess, who, as well as the Scottish reformers, 
was extremely adverse to her marrying anyone but a Protestant It was a 
delicate matter for Elizabeth to manage, as it seemed an almost unwarrant- 
able interference in the concerns of an independent sovereign 

Still the safety of England and of the Protestant religion was paramount 
to all considerations. In November, 1563, Cecil drew up instructions on this 
subject for Randolph, the English minister at Edinburgh, in which he stated 
the reasons that ought to mfluence Mary m her choice, viz , the mutual affec- 
tion of the parties , the approval of her own subjects ; the friendship of Eliza- 
beth, who he said would not be satisfied at a foreign match He was desired 
to hint that '' nothing would content Elizabeth so much as Mary's choice of 
some noble person within the kingdom of England having the qualities and 
conditions meet for such an alliance,' and therewith be agreeable to both 
queens and both their nations " 

Accordingly Randolph suggested Lord Robert Dudley, accompanied, it 
would seem, with some favourable prospects respecting the succession. Mary 
made an evasive reply, alleging that her friends would hardly agree that she 
should “embase herself so mr as that " Dudley himself, who aspired to the 
hand of Elizabeth, felt no great mclmation for the Scottish match ; but Uie 
negotiations for it still went on, and on the 6th of February, 1565. Randolph 
wrote that Mary was mclmed to marry him. But now Elizabeth began to 
fluctuate. “I se'i," writes Cecil, “the queen's majesty very desirous to 

' At this part is added, in Elizabeth’s own bandwnting, “Yea, perchance Mich as aba 
could hardly think we could agree unto “ 
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htm my lord of Leicester ^ the Scottish queen's husband; but whm it cometh 
tho conditions which are demanded I see her then remiss of her earnest- 
yifff In these words, written from one minister to another where there 
oooild be no intention to deceive, we have the key to Elizabeth’s conduct in 
tkns intricate busmess. 


OARNLEY IN SCOTLAND 

In the mean tunc Maiy had turned her thoughts to another English sub- 
ject Margaret Tudor, queen oi Scots, had by her second husband, the earl 
of Angus, a daughter, whom Henry Mil gave in marriage, with an estate in 
England, to Matthew Stuart, eail of Lennox, when he was driven out of Scot- 
land by the regent Arran. Lord 
Darnley therefoic, Lennox’s eldest 
son, was on the father’s side of 
the blood royal of Scotland, on 
the mother’s of tliat of England, 
and being a Protestant might 
prove a formidable rival to Mary 
for the English crown Mary with 
a view to this had kept up a cor- 
resjjondence with the carl and 
countess of Lennox. 

In the autumn of 1564, prob- 
ably by Mary’s invitation, the 
(‘arl went to Scotland to try to 
obtain a reversal of his attaindei 
and the restoration of his estates 
and honouis , Elizabeth not merely 
giving her pei mission, but recom- 
mending him strongly to Mary, 
whom at the same tune she warned 
to take care of offending the 
Hamiltons, the present possessors 
of Lennox’s estates Lennox was 
received with great distinction by 
his royal kinswoman , she effected 
an accommodation between him and Chatellerault, the head of the house of 
Hamilton ; and by inducing Lady Lennox to drop her claim on the earldom 
of Angus, she prevented any opposition from the potent house of Douglas. 
In the month of December Lennox was restored by act of parliament to his 
titles and estates 

A marriage between Mary and Darnley had been for some time in treaty 
between the former and Lennox, rumours of it were instantly spread, and it 

* In 1564 Elizabeth, with a Mew to his marriage w'lth Mary created Dudley earl of Lei- 
cester and Baron Denbigh “It was done,” says Melville,? “with great solemnity, the queen 
herself helping to put on his ceremonial (mantle), he sitting upon his knees before her with 
a great gravity But she could not refrain from putting her hand in hib neck, smilingly tick- 
ling him, the French ambassador and I standing ^ *' Could this be anything but play- 
fulness, like her father’s putting his arm round Sir T More’s neck, like Napoleon’s pinching 
his favounte’s ears? She had said of him to Melville a little before that “she esteemed him 
as her brother and best fnend, whom she would have herself married had she ever minded to 
have taken a husband , but being determined to end her life in \ irgimty Vshe wished the queen 
her Bister might marry him as meetest of all others with (for) whom she could find it in her 
heart to declare her second person ” 
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Sen applied to made no difficulty of letting him go to 

Edinburgh on the 13th of February, 1565, and on the 16th he waited on the 

queen at Wemyss castle in Fife. 

“ Her majesty,” says Melville,] “ took well with him, and said he was the 
lustiest (handsomest) and best-proportioned lang man that she had seen; 
for he was of high stature, lang and small, even and brent up (straight): 
well instructed from his youth in all honest and comely exercises.” He was 
in effect a tall, well-made youth of nineteen years/ who danced, played the 
lute, and had the showy accomplishments of the age He pleased the eye of 
Mary ; she took no tmie to ascertaui the qualities of his mind, but fell vio- 
lently m love at once. He offered her his hand and heart without delay; 
she affected anger at his presumption, but secretly determined to espouse him. 

There was a man named David Rizzio or Riccio, an Italian, who had 
come to Scotland in the suite of the ambassador of Savoy. He remained in 
the queen^s service on account of his skill in music , she raised him to the post 
of her French secretary, and made him her favourite As the graces of the 
crown mostly passed through his hands he w^as courted by the nobility; 
wealth came to him from various sources, which he displayed with the usual 


vanity of an upstart, and his insolence augmented in proportion The nobility 
therefore hated and despised him at the same time, a suspicion also prevailed 
that he w^as a secret agent of the pope. 

With this man did Darnley condescend to ally himself in order that he 
might employ his influence over the queen’s mind in his favour This indis- 
posed the Protestant nobles to Darnley , the open indifference w’hioh he man- 
ifested on the subject of religion alarmed them Murray prognosticated that 
unkindness to England w^ould be the result, and in sorrow withdrew from 


court. The queen, however, w^as resolved to persevere , an agent was de- 
spatched to Rome for a dispensation, and Maitland of Lethington w^as sent to 
inform p]lizabeth and ask her consent 


But the knowledge which the council had now of the state of feelmg in 
both kingdoms made them view the match as fraught with peril, and letters 
of recall w’ere sent (April 23rd) to Lennox and his son, which they treated 
with neglect, almost w^ith contempt On the 1st of May the council met and 
determined that this marriage w’ould be dangerous to the Protestant religion 
and to the queen\s title, and that it w^as necessary to provide for war with 
Scotland if need should be. The able Throcinorton w^as sent to Edinburgh 
to make known these resolutions, and m case of failure he w^as to urge the 
Protestants to oppose the marriage unless Darnley promised to adhere to 
the reformed religion 

Murray, as we have seen, had withdrawn from court in disgust; but the 
queen, who knew of what importance it was to gain his approbation of her 
marriage, ordered him to repair to her at Stirling She there employed ail her 
arts and eloquence to induce him to sim a paper recommendmg the mar- 
riage. He hesitated to do so, alleging that he feared Darnley would be an 
enemy to Christianity “She gave him,” says Melville, “many sore words; 
he answered with humility, but nothing could be obtained from him.” A 
convention of nobles met a few days after (May 14th, 1565), the rifts and 
blandishments of Mary had more effect on them than on her brother, and 
many gave their assent to her marriage As, however, some hesitated, an- 
other convention was appointed to meet at Perth. 

[' Mary was now twenty-three ] 
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Damley now mortally hated Murray as the chief obstacle to his ambition ; 
and religious and political motives caused Murray to resolve to prevent the 
marriage if possible The former is said to have formed a plan to assassinate 
the latter; Murray is charged with a design, m conjunction with Chatelle- 
rault, Argyll, and other nobles with whom he was associated, to seize Damley 
and his father and deliver them up to the warden of the English marches 
Each party, it is added, received information of the designs of the other, and 
Mary, taking advantage of the popularity which the good government of 
Murray had procured her, assembled a force, and advancing to Stirling, 
where the confederate lords were, obliged them to disperse and retire to their 
homes 

darnley’r marriage and the rebellion 

Mary had conferred on Damley the titles of earl of Ross and duke of 
Albany, dignities appropriated to the royal family, and the dispensation being 
now arrived and the banns duly published, she gave him her hand (July 
29th, 1565) in the chapel of Holyrood House The ceremony was performed 
according to the rites of the Roman church , Damley, however, withdrew 
during the performance of mass She had agreed to give him the title of 
king, but wished to defer it till parliament should meet or till he should have 
attained his twenty-first year , but the vain, headstrong youth would have it 
then or never, and she was obliged to consent to his being proclaimed the 
evening^ before the marriage-day On the day succeeding it he was again 
proclaimed, and though all the lords were present no one said Amen, his 
father alone cried, ‘'God save his queen 

Immediately after her marriage Mary outlawed Murray , she set at liberty 
Lord Gordon and made him earl of Huntly, and she recalled Sutherland and 
Bothwell, who were in exile — all sworn foes to Murray When Thomworth 
came, sent by Elizabeth, to insist that she should do nothing against the 
Reformation in England, she gave an ambiguous reply , she did the same 
when warned not to make any change in Scotland , and when, as instructed, 
he urged her to drop her displeasure against Murray, she desired that there 
might be no meddling in the affairs of Scotland She was, in fact, inveterate 
against her brother She lost no time in collecting a force with which she 
drove him and the other lords to seek refuge m Argyll. They soon after 
appeared iri arms in the western counties * 

The queen m person led her forces against them, riding at the head of her 
troops with loaded pistols in her girdle. The lords made a rapid march to 
Edinburgh, but as the people there did not join them as they had expected, 
and the queen pursued them closely, they retired to Dumfries, still followed 
by their implacable sovereign, and finding resistance hopeless they crossed 
the borders and sought refuge in England Murray and Hamilton Abbot of 
Kilwinning repaired to London In the presence of the French and Spanish 
ambassadors, Elizabeth, it is said, made them declare that she had not excited 
them to take arms against their sovereign. When they had done so she called 
them traitors, and ordered them to quit her presence They retired to the 
northern marches, where Elizabeth secretly supplied them with money and 
interceded for then pardon with their queen (jhatellerault was forgiven on 
condition of his retiring to France, but Mary declared to Randolph that she 
would rather lose half her kingdom than show mercy to Murray. The king 

* **She can as much prevail with him m anything that is against his will,” writes Ran- 
dolph to Leicester, "as your lordship may with me to persuade that I should hang myself” 
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her chief counsellors, Huntly, Athol, and Bothwell, were all hoetile to 
him; so also was Rizsio; but what most weighed with the queen was a tnyage 
from her uncles desirine her not to pardon the banishra lords. This was 
brought by demau, the Dearer of the treaty lately concluded at Ba3ronne for 
the extirpation of Protestantism, to which she readily affixed her signature. 

A parliament was summoned for the 12th of March, 1566, in order to 
attaint the rebel lords, and to take steps towards the re-establishment of 
the papacy. 

THE MURDER OF RIZZIO (l5l')6 \ D ) 

The execution of those project*?, howevei, was prevented by the perpetra- 
tion of a deed which proved pregnant with calamity to the royal house of 
Scotland Mary had now ceased to love her husband , the first fervour of her 
affection being over, she saw that he was devoid of every estimable qui^ity, 
brutal in temper, and addicted to the grossest intemperance She therefore 
gave no heed to his urgent demand of the crown-matnmonial ; she treated 
him with neglect and even aversion , all her favour was monopolised by Riszio, 
with whom the jealous Damley now suspected her of improper familiarity.^ 
It IS a sore case,” said he one day (February lOtli) to Ins uncle Douglas, “ t^t 
I can get no help against that villain David " “It is your own fault,” was 
the reply, ^^you cannot keep a secret ” Soon after a league confirmed by the 
king^s oath and signature was formed between him and the lords Ruthven, 
Morton, Lindsay, and Maitland of Lethington , they were to put Rizzio to 
death, and procure him the crown-matrimonial , he was to bear them “scath- 
less,” to obtain an amnesty for the banished lords, and to secure the Protestant 
religion 

This compact was made on the 1st of March, 1566, and on the night of the 
9th (Saturday) Ruthven, having risen from his bed of sickness for the purpose, 
and cased himself in his armour, the associates v^ere brought by Damley up 
a private staircase which led to the apartment where Mary, now six months 
gone with child, was sitting at supper with Rizzio and Lady Argyll, The 
kmg went in and stood by her chair with his arm round her waist Ruthven 
entered supported by two men He desired that Rizzio should quit the room , 
the queen said it was her will lie should be there Rizzio ran behmd her for 
safety , a tumult ensued , the table was overturned , Rizzio was dragged out 
and despatched in the ante-chamter with fifty-six wounds 

The queen meantime was mtercedmg for him, and a very mdelicate con- 
versation took place between her and her husband in the presence of Ruthven 
respecting his resumption of his conjugal rights ^ She then sent to learn the 
fate of Rizzio, and when she found that he was dead, she said, “ No more tears ; 
I must think of revenge”, and she never was heard to lament him more. 
Bothwell and Huntly, when they learned what had occurred [after being over- 
powered in a fight with superior numbers while trying to come to Mary’s 
rescue], made their escape from the palace by a window. 

On Monday (the 11th) Murray and his friends came to Edinburgh. Mary 
embraced and kissed her brother when she saw him, saying that “if he had 
been at home he would not have allowed her to be so discourteously handled.’’ 

[* Andrew Lang t declares this charge incredible Froude < thinks it possible that Mary 
was guilty only of great indiscretion with Rizzio ] 

P He unified uiatvRizzio was the father of tne child she was then carrymg, later James I 
of England Mary is reported to have called her husband “Judas/' and to have said, “1 sbaD 
never rest till I give you as soirowful a heart as 1 have at this present."] 
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He waa affected even to tears. Mary now tried her arts on her weak, unstable 
husband, and she actually succeeded in prevailing on him to abandon his con- 
federates and make his escape with her the following night out of the palace. 
They fled to Dunbar ^ The king issued a proclamation denying all knowledge 
of the conspiracy Both well, Huntly, and other nobles repaired with their 
followers to Dunbar, and on the 19th the queen re-entered Edinburgh at the 
head of eight thousand men The murderers of Rizzio were obliged to fly 
into England The contempt and hatred which Mary felt for her worthless 
husband she could not conceal, her whole confidence was now^ given to Both- 

well, between w^hom and Murray she 
effected a reconciliation 

On the 19th of June the queen was 
delivered of a son [James Stuart, heir 
presumptive to the crowms of England 
and Scotland] Sir James Melville was 
immediately despatched with the tidings 
to Elizabeth When he arrived, the 
queen, w^ho had just recovered from a 
severe illness, was at her favourite 
palace at Greenwich. She w^as danc- 
ing after supper Cecil w^hispered the 
news to her, she instantly stopped and 
sat down, resting her cheek on her hand 
At length she gave vent to her feelings 
in these w^ords “ The queen of Scots is 
mother of a fair son, w^hile I am but a 
barren stock ” 

The alienation between Mary and 
her husband increased from day to day 
He found himself generally shunned, 
for to show him any attention w^as a 
sure mode of losing the queen’s favour 
Meantime the queen’s visible partiality 
for Bothw^ll gave occasion to rumours 
injurious to her character, and an in- 
cident w^hich occurred in the following 
October added strength to suspicion 
She went to Jedburgh to hold a justiciary court for suppressing the disorders 
of the borders Bothw^ell, w^hom she haa made warden of the marches, pre- 
ceded her by some days, and being w^ounded in a scuffle with one of the 
borderers named Elliott, w'as conveyed to his castle of Hermitage 

The queen, having passed some days in great anxiety on his account, took 
the sudden resolution of going herself to see him Though the weather w^as 
bad and the roads in a wretched state, she rode with a few attendants to 
Hermitage, a distance of twenty miles, and having assured herself that his life 
was in no danger, returned the same day to Jedburgh 2 Her bodily exertion, 

’ p Froude,^ commenting on this midnight ride of 20 miles by a woman within 3 months 
of confinement, and her intense zeal in prepanng resistance, says, Whatever credit is due to 
iron fortitude and intellectual address must be given without stint to this extraordinary 
woman 

[* Histonans in general are not good horsemen , they have considered this loumey as 
something much more remarkable than it really was in a spirited, active woman of four>and- 
twenty, who was a most excellent horsewoman, and they nave fancied that no motive short 
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combined with mental uneasiness, tlirew her the next day into a fever, and 
for some days her life was despaired of ; the vigour of her constitution, how- 
ever, triumphed over the disorder. 


THE MURDER OF DARNLEY (1567 A D ) 

After her recovery the queen took up her abode at the castle of Craimillar. 
near Edinburgh, and here the measure of a divorce was discussed by MaitJand 
and others, she made no objection but her uinMllingncss to prejudice her son. 
On the 17th of December the ceremonv of the young prince’s baptism* was 
performed at Stirling, and thougli the king ^\as in the castle, owing to his 
own caprice or to the coldness of the queen, tie was not present at it 

On the other hand, Bothwell was appointed to receive the French and 
English ambassadors, and to regulate the ceremonial of the christening. 
Through his influence Morton and tlie other muidereis of Rizzio i\ere pardoned 
on the 24tli, on which day the king l(‘ft the court ^ and retired to his father’s 
house at Glasgow, where in a few days he was attacked by the small-pox Tlie 
ejueen, when she heard of his illness, sent hei own physician to attend him. 

On the 20th of Jaiiuaiy (1567) Bothwell and Maitland of Lethington went 
to Morton’s resi(lenc(‘ at Whittingham, and Bothwell proposed the murder of 
the king to him, saying “ it was th(' queen’s mind that he should be taken aw’ay.” 
Morton objected, being, as he said, but just come out of tiouble on a similar 
account, but finally agreed, [Jiovided he had the queen’s handwTiting for 
his W’anant This, howvver, they w'ere unable to procure, either they did 
not veiituie to propose such a thing to Mary, or she was too prudent to commit 
herself 

From the time of Rizzio’s murder up to the present date the queen had 
showm no affection to hei husband, and on the 20th she wrote to her ambas- 
sador at Pans complaining of him and his father The next day she set out 
for Glasgow^ While there she feigned the utmost fondness for the king, yet 
her letters at the same time to Bothwell display the most ardent love for that 
nobleman Her object w^as to get her husband into her power, in this she 
succeeded, and Januaiy 31st she brought him back w^ith her to Edinburgh c 

The king’s infectious illness w^as assigned as an imperative reason for 
lodging him out of the close and crow’ded palace of Holyrood, W'here his wife 
and his child resided A lonely house called the Kirk of Field, situated near 
W’here the college of Edinburgh now stands, but wdiich w’as then in the suburbs 
of the tow’ii, had been chosen for him by the queen’s physician, w’ho is said to 
have preferred it on account of its open, airy situation, and to have fitted it 
up for the king’s reception 

Here the queen visited him daily, and several times slept in a chamber 
under that of the king '' But many,’' says Melville,j “suspected that the earl 
of Bothwell had some enterprise against him (Darnley) ” Upon the fatal day 
Murray — w’ho, be it observed, invariably managed to be out of the way when 
anything doubtful and dangerous was to be done — absented himself from the 

of an amorous one could possiblv make the queen ride forty statute miles in one day 1 — 
Macfarlane 

P The baptism was according to Catholic ntes. and, says Lang,* "Scotland saw for the 
last time the ecclesiastics in their splendid vestments ”] 

[* According to certain rumours, Darnley planned to seize the prince and the sceptre, 
and put Bothwell to de%th Either his discovery that his plot was known, or his discove^ of 
a counterplot to arrest and degrade him, and kill him if he resisted, may account for bis sudden 
departure.] 
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eourt under pretence that his wife had fallen sick in the country. This oppor- 
tune absence is certain, and if we are to believe more questionable authority 
— ^the zealous advocates of the queen — Murray, upon his journey, speak- 
ing of Darnley s behaviour, told a person m w^hom he reposed his chief con- 
fi(fence that the king would not live to see another day. This same evening 
the queen with several of the nobles spent with her husband, whom she only 
left^ at eleven o’clock at night in order to be present at an entertainment in 
Holyrood House, which was given on occasion of the marriage of Sebastian 
Auvergnac, one of her servants 

About three hours after lier depaituie, at tw’o o’clock in the morning of 
the 10th of February, the ancient palace and the city were shaken by a violent 
explosion, and when people W’ent forth to see, they found the house of Kirk-a- 
Field utterly destroyed, and the bodies of Darnley and his valet lying in the 
garden without any marks of violence on their persons The body of Darnley 
was carried to a house close at hand, was laid within a chamber, and kept by 
one Sandy (or Alexander) Drurem 

Melville relates that on the moiiung of Febiuar}^ 10th he w^ent to the 
palace and found that the queen was keeping her chamber He says “ The 
earl Bothwell came forth and told me he saw the strangest accident that ever 
chanced — to w^it, the thundei came out of the sky and had burned the king’s 
house, and himself found lying dead a little distance from the house under a 
tree ” 

In this story of horror neaily eveiy point is still a mystery ^ It has 
never been ascertained how Darnley was blled According to one account, 
he was blown up m the house , but this seems to be disproved by the fact 
(witnessed by hundreds) that the body bore no marks of violence or outw^ard 
hurt According to another account, he w^as strangled m his bed and the 
house was then blowm up to conceal the deed , but it so, w’hy w as the body 
removed to some distance, and placed under a tree in a perfectly sound state 
And then the previous strangling would be a useless process wuth a sick man 
in his bed and a tram of gunpow^der under him Bothwell, unless he was 
absolutely crazed, could never fancy that the people w^ould believe that the 
lightnmg had carried Darnley out of a w^mdow^ and deposited him, w^ithout a 
hone broken, undei the tree, and had then reduced the house to a heap of 
rums, in which everything was buried except Darnley and his attendant! [It 
has even been suggested that a secondary plot w’as at w^ork, and while Both- 
well was preparing his murder other conspirators blew up the house ] 

Never was an atrocious murder more clumsily executed The elements 
had been quiet that night, and even an ignorant eye could detect the effects 
of a mine of gunpowder. Suspicion immediately fell upon Bothwell, but not so 
immediately either upon the queen or upon Morton and Maitland, and the 
others who were afterw^ards proved to have been accessories and m part 
active participants m the deed with Bothw^ell Some light wnll be thrown 
on the horrid mysteiy^ by our narration of succeeding events, and the reader 
will weigh the preceding facts wdich w^e have endeavoured to state clearly 
and without bias In truth, our owm mind is not made up as to the long 
and hotly debated question of the queen’s innocence or guilt in regard to 
her husband’s murder 

Notwithstanding the popular accusation of Bothw^ell as being the chief 
murderer, Secretary Maitland, Morton, Huntly, Argyll, m fact all her minis- 

t * Those who believe her guiltv say that this was by preconcerted- signal ] 

* Lang k ironically obBer\'es that if discrepancies could be made to discredit an historieil 
event as they do a ghost story, we might maintain that Darnley never was murdered at aU.] 
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ters, and nearly eveiy person that approached her. not excepting even her 
brother Murray, continued their close friendship witn that desfwate and 
joined together m maintaining his innocence But several of them could not 
admit his guilt without proclaiming their own There is, at least, a doubt 
in favour of the queen — perhaps even in favour of Murray — but there is none 
as to the rest having taken part, more or less actively, in the murder. 

These very men, however, acting as the queen’s ministers, issued a proc- 
lamation on the 12th of February, offering a reward of two thousand pounds 
for the discovery of the murderers On the IGth of the same month pla- 
cards were set up m the public places of Edinburgh designatmg the earl of 
Bothwell and three of his servants as the murderers No person, either of 
high or low degree, had courage to come fon^'ard in the face of the govern- 
ment But 111 the dead of night heree voices were heard in the streets of 
Edinburgh charging Bothwell as a principal, and the queen as an accomplice. 

Other persons, however, veie named m the like manner, and no one 
pressed any specific charge, till Darnley's father, the (‘arl of Lennox, at the 
beginning of the month of Maich, sent from Glasgow, where he w’as collecting 
his friends, to request the queen that such persons as w'cre named in the 
placards should be arrested He w’as answered that if he or any w'ould stand to 
the accusation of any of the persons so named it should be done, but not 
by virtue of the placards or at his reejuest 

On the 17th of March the eail of Lennox made a more formal accusation 
of BothwTll and others On the 21st Bothw^ell w^as allowed by Mary and her 
ministers to get into his owm hands the stiong castle of Edinburgh. On the 
28th of the same month an order w^as issued by the privy council for Both- 
well’s trial to take place on the 12th of April * Lennox, wdio is more than 
suspected of having had a principal share in the murder of Rizzio and in 
other dishonourable plots, complained of \ lolence and injustice , and he wrote 
not only to Mary, but to Queen Elizabeth, to obtain a postponement of the 
trial, stating with some reason that the time was too short to allow him to 
collect his witnesses, and that he could not safely present himself where the 
murderers of his son w^ere not only at large but in possession of powder and 
favour But it w^as determined in spite of this remonstrance that the court 
of justiciary should proceed to trial on the day fixed 

Elizabeth, in a letter w^hich does hei honour, entreated of Mary not to 
precipitate the proceedings m this manner For the love of God, madam,'' 
says she, “use such sincerity and prudence in this matter, w^hich concerns 
you so nearly, that the wliole world may have reason to declare you innocent 
of so enormous a crime, which if vou committed it you w'ould be justly cast 
out of the ranks of princesses, and not without reason made the reproach of 
the vulgar, and sooner than that should befall you I would wish you an hon- 
ourable grave than a spotted life You see, madam, that I treat you as my 
daughter ” 

Lennox advanced from Glasgow^ to Stilling, on his w^ay to Edinburgh, 
but here his fears overcame him ; he wTote his excuses, and then fled with alt 
haste into England, where he was kindly received by Elizabeth. On the 
9th of April, before the trial came on, Murray, having with great difficulty 
obtained the queen's permission, set out from Edinburgh for FrMce. He 
took his journey through England, where he also was well received ; and 
he took care not to return until the course of events left all but the throne 

P This gave Lennon! but fourteen instead of forty days, the usual time, to prepay lor the 
prosecution The accused meanwhile were at liberty, and Bothwell himeelf actually sat as 
a member of the pri^'y council which arranged the trial — Keiobtlbt.c] 
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open to his ambition Yet his absence could hardly exonerate him from 
suspicion of treacherous dealing, for the cunning Maitland was his sworn ally 
and coadjutor, and he, and others equally devoted to the earl, remained quietly 
at their posts till the vessel of the state was fairly driven upon the rocks 
On the appointed day when the justiciary court opened Bothwell ap- 
peared at the bai, supported on the one hand by Maitland, on the other by 
Morton No evidence was produced, no piosecutoi appeared, and Bothwell 
was necessarily acquitted , though by this lime there was scarcely a man in 
the kingdom but felt assured of his guilt 

On the ]4th of April, two days alter this accjuittal, a parliament as- 
sembled in a regular manner at Edinburgh It was opeiu'd by the queen’s 
commissioners, but on the 16th her majesty appealed in jierson, Bothwell 
carrying the sceptre befoic her The parliament confirmecl to the murderer 
all the estates and honours he had recently received, and at the same time 
all their estates and honours to the nobles who had acted with him or wTre 
willing to aid him in his ambitious designs 

No Scottish iDarliament at this tiuK' could oveilook the great question of 
religion The present drew up a bill for the renouncing of all foreign juris- 
diction in ecclesiastical affairs, and for confirming and latifving th(‘ Protes- 
tant doctrines and church government , and the (|ueen leadily gave the royal 
assent to this bill which bestowed a constitutional sanction upon the re- 
formed church, and proclaimed a total i enunciation of the authority of Rome ^ 
Bothwell w’as indefatigable in this jiarliament, evidently ho})ing to conciliate 
the preachers During the sitting of the pailiament leports got abroad of 
an intended marriage between the qu6'en and Bothwell 

If some remarkable details m Melville; aie honestly and correctly given, 
Mary was evidently at this moment coerced by the luffianly audacity of 
Bothwell, w4io w^as still m close alliance wnth Maitland and all her ministers, 
and w^ho w^as permitted by tlumi to iiumace hei tiue ii lends in her owm jialace 
Immediately aftei th(' using of pailiament Botlnvell invited the leading mem- 
bers of that body, lay and ecclesiastic, to an entertainment in an Edinburgh 
tavern, 2 and declaiecl to them his purpose of mairyiiig the queen Hereupon 
he drew out a bond fioni his pocket, wheiein, after a full recognition of his 
innocence of the late king’s murder, he (BothwT‘ll) w^as warmly recommended 
as a suitable match to her majesty m case she should condescend lo marry 
with a subject, and the bond further stated that the subscribers thereto 
pledged themselves to advance the sard marriage at the risk of life and goods 
Voluntarily, or through fear, eight bishops, nine earls, and seven lords sub- 
scribed the paper, w’hich Bothwell then returned to his pocket 

Four days after the signing of this bond Bothwell collected about a thou- 
sand horse, under pretext of Border service, and lay m w^ait for the queen, 
who was then returning from Stirling castle, w^hither she had been to visit her 
infant son ^ Betw^een Linlithgow and Edinburgh Bothw^ell rode up to her 

[* The strongest possible proof of Bolliweirh influence o\er the queen’s mind was given 
at this time Mary, who iip\er for a moment had swerved from lier purpose of destroying 
the Protestant religion, who had lately subscribed the treaty of Bayonne, assented to an act of 
parliament repealing all la\vs adverse to the reformers, and gn mg their religion the safeguard 
of law — Keightley c] 

* The house was kept by one Ainslie Hence the famous transaction was called “ Ainshe’s 
Supper*' — a name whicn was afterwards applied to the liouse or tavern itself [The bond was 
called '^Amshe's Bond ”] 

PTo poison him, according to an outrageous charge made in* the recently discovered 
Lennox papers It has been well said that Mary’s defence has been best served by her rabid 
accusers, who stop at nothmg ] 
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and took her majesty^s horse by the bridle. His men took the earl of Huntly, 
the secretary Maitland of Lethington, and Melville, and lettmg all the rest go 
free, caixied them with the queen as captives to the strong castle of Dunbar. 
Huntly (though brother to Bothwell’s wife) and Maitland were certainly will- 
ing prisoners — were plotters in the dark business, but after all that has been 
said and written, theie is some doubt whethei the (lueen were not taken by 
surprise and force, and this is the point most decisive of Mary's character, 
far moie so than the subsequent act of marriage with Bothwell. 

If she went know^ingly and willingly she loaded herself w'lth a crushing 
weight of guilt and folly , but if she weie cairied away by Molence, the mar- 
riage would appear, in the eyes of most women of that time, as the only 
means of covering her honour Melville,; who was, as we have seen, with the 
queen when she w^as taken, is not \ory cleai on this point, he says, however, 
that Bothwell, after taking the (pieen’s bridle, “lioasfed to many the queen, 
w'ho w^ould 01 who would not , yea, w'hether she would heiself or not " 

Bothw’ell kept the queen five (lays in that fortress, duimg which none of 
her subjects made any effoits for her rtdeasc' — a lemaikable fact, susceptible 
of at least tw'o intei pretations eitlu^i tluw Ixdu'VC'd that she was there w illmgly, 
01 they w’lshed to see her utteilv d('famed and luined by a marriage with 
BothwTll Tlie most active of the nobles luul conspiu'd to bring this about* 
Maitland, w^ho U'lnained with lier in the castle, continued to urge her to this 
step Maiy afterwards complained that, while under this thialdom, not a 
sw’ord was drawm foi lier lelief, but alter their marriage a thousand swords 
flew fioni thou scabbards to dri\e Bothwell from the country and herself 
from hei thiom^ On the 2 tHh of Ajiiil th(i daring man brought the queen 
back to Edinliuigh castle and jilaced her in si^eming hbeity, but she was m 
fact still 111 a snaie, cmtiiely suiiounded by crafty and remorseless men. 

Aftcrwaids,” says Molvilk',; “the couit came to Edinburgh, and there a 
number of noblemen were drawn together in a chamlH.‘r within the palace, 
where they subsciibed, all, that the inaTiiage lietwTeii the qu(‘en and the earl 
BothwTll w^as very meet, he being well fiiended in the Lotlnaiis and upon 
the Borders, to cause good rule to be kc'pt , and then the (pieen could not out 
marry him, seeing he had lavished her and lam with her against her will I 
cannot tell how^ nor by what law he parted with his own wife, sister to the 
eail of Huntly ” 

This hurried parting with his mfc w*as one of the most revolting features 
of Bothw ell’s conduct , and yet, m this lespect, he w^as scarcely more infamous 
than his high-born w'lfe herself, or her biothei the eail of Huntly, chancellor 
of the kingdom and guardian of the puiity of the law*sT He commenced a 
process in the consistory court of the popish archbishop of St Andrews for 
a divorce, on the jilea of consanguinity , and his wile, in collusion with him, 
sued her husband in the Piotestant court of commissaries of Edinburg for 
a divorce on a charge of adultery She had been previously gratified by Both- 
w^ell with a grant for life of the lands and town of Nether Hailes in Hadding- 
tonshire, and Huntly, her brother, continued in the closest intimacy with 
Bothwell, and w^as even present at his marriage w'lth the queen Both the 
ecclesiastical courts proceeded with as much speed as Bothw’ell could have 
required, and on different grounds passed sentence of divorce 

A few days after the queen appeared in the court of session and there 
declared before the chancellor, the judges, and several of the nobility, that 
though she had b*en carried off and detained against her will in Dunbar, 
and greatly injured by the earl of Bothwell, yet considering his former great 
services, and all that might be hereafter expected from his bravery and 
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ability, she was disposed not only to forgive him, but also to exalt him to 
l^her honours. Both well, of course, had made the best use of his bond 
signed by the bishops and earls and lords at “Amslie’s Supper and it is 
^nerally admitted that this document had great weight with Mary, who, it 
diould appear, did not sec it until she was at Dunbar And now the said 
great lords, spiritual and temporal, w^ho had signed the deed, got from the 
queen a written assuiancc that neither they nor their descendants should ever 
be accused on that account 

Resolving to have his new maniage pei formed in a stiictly Protestant 
and Presbyterian manner, Bothwell commanded that the banns should be 
published in the regular paiish chuich at Edinburgh John Knox w’as then 
absent, but his place was supplied by his friend and colleague Craig, who after 
some hesitation published the banns as required, and then protested from the 
pulpit that he abhorred and detested the intended maniage as unlawful and 
scandalous, and solemnly charged the nobility to use their influence to pie- 
vent the queen from taking a step which would cover her wuth infamy But 
the nobles w^ere far indeed from any disposition to make effoils in this w^ay, 
the mfluence of the greater part of them being engaged to promote the match, 
and no complaint on their part being made against it until it was completed 
and the queen irrcti icvably lost 

Bothw^ell w^as now created duke of Orkney, and on the ITith of May, only 
eight days after the dissolution of his former mairiage, he w'as united to the 
queen, according to the order of the reformed lehgion, and not in the chapel 
of the mass, as w^as the king's marriage On the same day, how’ever, the 
ceremony was also performed in private accoiding to the Catholic forms 
At the public celebialion then' was a great attendance of nobles A few 
days after, Du Croc, the French ambassador, represents Mary as being m the 
extremity of giief and despair “On Thursday the queen sent foi me, when 
I perceived something strange in the mutual behavioui of hei and her hus- 
band She attempted to excuse it, and said, ‘If you see me melancholy, it 
is because I do not chcjose to be cheeiful — because I never will be so, and 
wish for nothing but death ’ ” ^ This does not look like an amorous bnde 
who had eagerly tin own herself into the aims of her lovei Envoys were sent 
to England and to France to communicate the queen’s marriage, and to 
counteract the rumours which weie afloat 

Elizabeth, who had certainly been w^ained beforehand by Morton and 
Maitland — the very men who w^ere most active in bringing about the match 
— now prepared to lend hei assistance to them in taking up arms against the 
aueen Morton, as has been observed, w^as aw^are that by ruining Mary he 
^ould gratify Elizabeth, and raise his owm party to the management of 
affairs, and after the lapse of a few* short years, when Murray, who was the 
first to step to greatness by Maiy’s fall, was laid in a bloody giave, we shall 
see this same Morton, one of the murderers of Rizzio as of Damley, made 
regent of Scotland, under the protection of the English queen 

Swinburne on Mary's Infatuation for Bothwell 

Bothwell as a conscientious Protestant refused to marry his mistress ac- 
cording to the rites of her church , and she, the chosen champion of its cause, 

P According to Melville? she called for a knife to kill herself, and threatened to drown 
hersdf She was ^'the most changed woman of face that in so little tune without extremity 
of sickness we have seen ” Accoraing to some, this was dejection at ner captivity and the 
rape upon her person by Bothwell, according to others, it was greatly conscience, according 
to Lang, ft it was jealousy of BothweU’s wife, who was still near ] 
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agreed to be married to him not merely by a Protestant, but by one who 
b^ore his conversion had been a Catholic bishop, and should therefore have 
been more hateful and contemptible m her eyes than any ordinary heretic, 
had not religion as well as policy, faith as well as reason, been at^rb^ or 
superseded by some more mastering passion or emotion. This passion or 
emotion, according to those who deny her attachment to Bothwell, was 
simply terror — the blind and irrational prostration of an abject spirit before 
the cruel force of circumstances and the crafty wickedness of men 

Hitherto, according to all evidence, she had shown herself on all occa- 
sions, as on all subsequent occasions she indisputably showed herself, the 
most fearless, the most keen-sighted, the most ready-witted, the most high- 
gifted and high-spirited of women, gallant 
and generous, skiltul and practical, never to 
be cowed by fortune, never to be cajoled 
by craft , neither more unselfish in her ends 
nor more unscrupulous in her practice than 
might have been expected from her training 
and her creed But at the crowning moment 
of trial there are those A\ho assert their belief 
that the w’oman who on her way to the field 
of Corrichie had uttered her wish to be a 
man, that she might know all the hardship 
and all the enjoyment of soldier's life, riding 
forth *^m jack and knapscull" — the woman 
who long afterwaids was to hold her own 
for two days together without help of coun- 
sel against all the array of English law and 
English statesmanship, armed wnth irrefra- 
gable evidence and supported by the resent- 
ment of a nation — showed herself ecjually de- 
void of moral and of physical resolution , too 
senseless to realise the significance and too 
heartless to face the danger of a situation 
from which the simplest exercise of reason, 
principle, or courage must have rescued the 
most unsuspicious and inexperienced of hon- 
est women w^ho w^as not helplessly deficient 
in self-reliance and self-respect 

The famous correspondence produced the 
next year in evidence against her at the conference of York may have been, 
as her partisans affirm, so craftily garbled and fasified by mterpolation, sup- 
pression, perversion, or absolute forgery as to be all but historically worthless. 
Its acceptance or its rejection does not in any degree whatever affect, for 
better or for worse, the national estimate of her character. Even m the exist- 
ing versions of the letters, translated from the lost originals and retranslated 
from this translation of a text which w^as probably destroyed in 1603 by order 
of King James on his accession to the English throne — even m these pos- 
sibly disfigured versions, the fiery pathos of passion, the fierce and piteoiis 
fluctuations of spirit between love and hate, hope and rage and jealousy, 
have an eloquence apparently beyond the imitation or mvention* of art.»» 

P Von Ranke ^ says “ I would not say that every word is genuine, but on the whole 
are genuine beyond doubt ; they contain circumstances which none else could have known irt 
that time, but have since transpired , no human being could have invented t h e m .**] 
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MARY TAKEN PRISONER BY THE LORDS (1567 A D ) 

As soon as the queen’s honour was inseparably connected with Bothwell, 
then Morton, Maitland, and the rest began to talk against the marriage, to 
revive the mournful fate of Darnley and to insinuate that Bothwell was guilty 
of that murder At first all this was said cautiously and secretly; but as 
soon as they had seen the effects of such discourses and the great force they 
could rely upon, they openly declared themselves, and thiee weeks after the 
marriage they flew to arms, ostensibly only to punish then colleague and 
brother assassin, Bothwell, to secure the person of the young prince, and to 
liberate the queen from the control of her husband 

The confederacy of the lords was, in fact, explicitly declared to be for the 
protection of the queen and her son against the guilty Bothwell , but they 
had already determined to dethrone Mary and cro\\n the infant James On 
the 6th of June, before any declaration vas made, tlu^y attempted to seize 
the Queen and Bothwell in Boithwick castle, about eight miles southeast of 
Edinburgh, but the earl easily escaped, and after him the queen, disguised in 
male attire, rode without stopping, on a common saddle, to the castle of 
Dunbar The confederates countermarched uj)on lidinbuigh, where the 
populace joined them It was still reported that the life of Prince James 
w’-as m danger, though the earl of Mar, who had joined the confederacy, had 
him in perfect safety in Stirling castle 

The confederates assumed the power of government, issuing proclama- 
tions as if the queen had be(‘n already dethroned Still, with the exception of 
the lower orders, few^ flocked to their standard 

The queen in the mean while summoned her faithful subjects in the ad- 
joining counties, and by the end of two days two thousand fighting men fioin 
the Lothians and the Merse gathered round her standard at Dunbar Here 
she ought to have remained — tor the castle was almost imi)regnable, the con- 
federates had little or no artillery, and then force was not increasing so rapidly 
as her own But the queen, who w^as alwa\s bold and decisive in the face of 
such dangers as these, and who could not have foi’gotten how' the lords fled 
before her m the Pound-about Raid, marchetl out of Dunbar tow^ards Edin- 
burgh on the 14th of June She halted at Gladsmuir, w^here she caused a 
proclamation to be i(‘ad to her little army, exposing the professions of the 
insurgents, declaiing that her late marriage with Bothwell had been contracted 
and solemnised watn the consent and at the persuasion of the chiefs of the 
insurrection, as their owm handwTitings testified, and affirming that though 
they affected to fear for the safety of her son (who w^as in their owm possession), 
yet they only aimed at overthrowing her and her posterity in order that they 
themselves might enjoy the supreme pow^r That night she lav at Seton 
On the following morning, Sunday, the 15th of June, exactly one month 
after her marriage, she advanced to Carberry Hill The insurgents had ad- 
vanced from Edinburgh to meet her and stood in battle array in tw^o divisions, 
the one commanded by the earl of Morton, the other by the earl of Athol. 
While the two armies stood thus in presence of each other, the aged Du Croc 
advanced to the insurgents and endeavoured to effect a peaceful accommoda- 
tion. Bothwell sent a herald offering to prove his innocence by the old 
ordeal of single combat. Two of the insurgents successively accepted the 
chaffenge, but Bothwell objected to both as being of mferioV rank 

During this idle bravadoing the force of the confederates was increased by 
arrivals from Edinburgh, which was only about five miles m their rear, and 
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symptoms of disaffection were observed among the queen’s troom. The 
crisis is described in very different ways. Some say that BothweU’s heart 
failed him — that after demanding a promise of fidelity from the queen he 
mounted his horse and galloped away for Dunbar castle, leavmg her to fall 
into the hands of her enemies and Camden^ adds, that the nobles, with 
Moiton, gave him secret notice to provide for himself by flight, lest being 
taken he might impeach them of the part they had had in the Damley murder. 
Bothwell passed away with the consent of tlu* msurgent lords 

Mary took leave of lier first and last niast(T with passionate anguish and 
many parting kisses, but in face of Iils enemies and in h(‘aring of the cnes 
which burst from the ranks demanding her death by fire as a murderess and 
harlot, the w^hole heroic and passionate spirit of the woman, rt'uresented by 
her admirers as a spiritless imbecile, flamed out in respoii'^ive threats to have 
all the men hanged and crucified in whose power she now stood helpless and 
alone She grasped the hand of Lord Lindsay as he rode beside her and 
sw’ore “bv this hand” she would “ha\e his head foi this ” In I'.diriburgh she 
w^as received by a yelling mob, which flaunted b(‘fore her at eacdi turn a ban- 
ner representing the corpse of Darnley with hei child beside it invoking on 
his knees the ictiibution of divine justice Fiom the \iolcnce of a multitude 
in which w’omeri of the woist class weie more furious than the men, she was 
sheltered in the house of the provost, where she repc^atedly showcnl herself at the 
window’, appealing aloud with dishevelled hair and dress to the meicy which 
no man could look upon her and lefuse 

When she arose in the morning the first ob|ect that met her eyes w’as the 
same dismal banner As soon as she was able she sent Maitlancl to request 
that the estates of the lealin might be summoned forthwith, as she was will- 
ing to submit to their determination — she being piesent and heard in defence 
of her own cause But it did not suit Moiton and his confederates to adopt 
this legal course, and on thc' following evening they hurried her under a 
strong guard to the castle of Lochleven, situated on an islet in the loch or 
lake w’hich beais that name, in Kinross-shne Mary was treated wuth exces- 
sive harshness in this her fust place of captivity, and the wdiole conduct of 
the confedeiate loids w’as contiaiy to th(‘ agreememt upon which the queen 
placed herself m then hands at Carberry Hill 

It was not long before Bothw’ell had fled the' kingdom foievei On the 
26th of June there was issued an act of the privy council foi appieheriding him, 
he being charged w’lth the murder of Darnley and with ravishing the queen’s 
person and enforcing her to many him (this was in a manner declaiing the 
queen innocent) , and they offered a rew’aid of a thousand crowns to anyone 
that should bring the traitor and ravisher to Edinburgh If they had really 
W’lshed to have Bothwell there they would have pursued a very different 
course and left him much less time Some twenty days after the queen’s 
imprisonment in Lochleven Bothwell cmietly retired by water from Dunbar 
castle into Morayshire, w’here he stayed some time He next sought shelter 
m his dukedom of Orkney, but he w’as refused admittance into his owm castle 
there by his owm keeper or lieutenant But he fled to the coast of Norw^ay, 
where he w’as after a few months taken by the Danish government, who con- 
sidered him as a pirate, and threw him mto the castle of Malmo, where he is 
said to have gone mad 

At the pomt of death, nearly ten years after (1576), he is said to have 
solemnly declared •upon his oath that he himself committed the murder of 
Darnley by the counsels of Murray, Morton, and others; but this point, like 
most of the rest, is mvolved m doubt and obscurity, and Bothwell’s dying 
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declaratioD or testament, as it was called, was purposely kept out of sight by 
Elizabeth, into whose hands it fell 

The insurgent nobles seized all the queen^s plate, jewels, and other mov- 
ables without anything like a legal authority The confederates now assumed 
the title of the ‘'lords of the secret council ” They seized Captain Black- 
adder and a few very obscure persons The captam was condemned and 
executed for Darnley’s imudcr, but at his death he would no ways confess 
himself guilty Four othei-s by orders of the lords of the secret council were 
“ironed and tormented,” then'tiied and executed, but the lords did not find 
it convenient to publish either their trials or their confessions. 

At the same time these cunning workmen threatened the French court 
that if it made any effort in favour of the captive queen they would throw 
themselves wholly into the arms of the English and, peradventure, make Marj' 
taste of sharper pangs Thus abandoned by all, and beset with dangers 
and threats of death and worse, the captive queen, on the 24th of July, put 
her hand to a deed by which she resigned the crown in favour of the baby 
James, then about fourteen months old At the same time she was forced 
to sign a commission appointing her half-brother Murray to be regent during 
the minority of her son 

Now was the time for the earl of Murray to return to Scotland , but he 
was careful to take London on his wav Murray left London on the 31st of 
July, about a week after his sister had been made to sign the deeds in Loch- 
leven castle When he reached Berwick he w^as met by a deputation from 
the lords, when he reached Edinburgh on the 11th of August he w^as received 
with all honoui and joy by Moiton, Kuthven (son of the murderer of Rizzio), 
Maitland, John Knox and all the preachers It was evidently not without 
calculation that the astute Murray did not arrive till after the coronation of 
his nephew That previous ceiemony had been performed at Stirling on the 
29th of July About the middle of August Murray, with others, w^ent to 
Lochleven, wdiere he held a “long conference with Mary in which he told her 
all her bad government, and left her that night with no hopes of life and 
desired her to seek God’s mercy, w’hich was tlie only refuge she could expect *' 

On the 22nd of August he was proclaimed regent On the 30th of Sep- 
tember, being aided by Morton, the regent got possession of the strong castle 
of Dunbar Soon after, he heaped fresh honours and emoluments upon the 
murderer Morton He restored him to the office of chancellor, which he had 
forfeited by keeping the door w^hile Ruthven and his satellites murdered 
Rizzio , and to this high legal office, by a curious combination, he added that 
of lord high-admiral, wffiich was left vacant by the flight and attainder of 
Bothwell Morton, chancellor and high-admiral, w^as also made sheriff of the 
shires of Edinburgh and Haddington, and received sundry other emoluments 
He accompanied the regent on an expedition to the south, where, under pre- 
tense of punishmg the moss-troopers on the Borders, they took vengeance on 
several districts wffiich had manifested an affection for the captive queen. 

If this curious revolution had been conducted w’lth any attention to con- 
stitutional forms, a parliament w^ould have been called at least six months 
earlier, but at last Murray assembled one at Edinburgh on the 15th of De- 
cember in order to legalise the recent changes All the acts wffiich had been 
passed in 1560 against the papacy were revived, and new statutes in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the times were added to them 

On the 3rd of January four obscure men, servants and*retainers of Both- 
well, were executed for assisting in the murder of Damley it is said that they 
all acknowledged their guilt and acquitted the queen.*" 
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MARY'S FUGHT TO ENGLAND (1568 A.D.) 

It may be asked, How did the queen of England act all this time ? The 
reply is highly to her honour Elizabeth's notions of the majesty of kings 
were high, and * she was little pleased with the example of subjects rising 
up against their sovercims She moreover regarded Mary as a kinswoinan 
and as the presumptive heiress of hei crown On the intelligence, therefore 
of hei captivity she despatched Throcmoiton to Scotland to exert' himself in 
her behalf , she menaced , she even proposed to the French government to put 
a stop to all traffic v>\ih the rebels, as she styled them, and their abettors. 
“No council,’’ writes Cecil, “can stop her majesty from manifestinR her mis- 
liking of the proceedings against the queen of Scots ” She ran the risk of 
seeing the loids throw themselves into the arms of France, and when the 
Hamiltons, Huntly and others confederated against thc' legent and m favour 
of the queen, she gave them encouragement tlirough Throcinorton 

But though Huntly and several of Mary’s partisans had attended the 
Scottish parliament and supported the measures intioduced, their jealousy 
of the regent soon arrayed them again in arms . Tliey oix^ned a communication 
with Marv, who appointed the duke of Chatellerault to he hei lieutenant. 
Murray meantime visited hei again, and she proposed, in older to quiet all 
fears respecting Bothwell, to marry his half-brother Geoige Douglas, son to 
the lady of Lochlevon, a youth of eighteen yeais of age, for ^\hom she had 
begun to spread her snaies Munay objected to his liumble birth, so far 
beneath her rank It was all, howevei, but a scheme of Mary’s to conceal her 
real design She had given amorous (‘neouragemont to Douglas to mduce 
him to aid her to escape On the 25th of March, 1568, having changed clothes 
with the laundress who used to come from a village neai the lake, she got into 
the boat , she liad nearly K^ached the shore vhen one of the boatmen went to 
raise her muffler, saying, “Let us see what soit of a darne this is^” She put 
up her hand to pie\ent him , its wffiileness raised their suspicions , they lefused 
to land her aiul earned her back to the island, but did not betray hei 

On the 2nd of May she w^as moie foituiiate while Lady Douglas and her 
eldest son w^re at suppei, a youth called the little Douglas stole the kevs of 
the castle Mary hastened to a boat that lay leady, Douglas lockecf the 
castle gate on the outside and flung the keys into the lake as they rowed 
across it On the shoie Maiv was met by George Douglas, Lord Seton, and 
others She mounted a horse and rode to Lord Eton’s house of Niddry, and 
having rested there for three hours she mounted again and rode to Hamilton, 
wffiere she w^as received by the nobles of her party at the head of three thou- 
sand of their followers Her first act w^as to protest against the mstrumente 
she had been compelled to sign wffien in prison, which wore pronounced illeg^ 
by the nobles present, many of whom had declared the direct contrary in 
the late parliament 

Murray w^as meantime at Glasgow with only his ordinary’ train , some of 
his friends advised him to fly to Stirling, but he w^as too prudent to take such 
a course He amused the queen for a few’ days by negotiation, during which 
time he assembled a force of about four thousand men with which he resolved 
to give her battle Though the royal troops were double the number, their 
leaders wislied to wait the return of Himtly and Ogilvie, w’ho were gone to 
the north to assemble their vassals Meantime they propos^ to plkoe the 
queen for security m the castle of Dumbarton, but on their way thither 
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(May 13th) the regent brought them to action at a place named Langside Hill 
and routed them in the space of a quarter of an hour. 

Mar>', who from an adjacent eminence viewed the fight, saw at once that all 
was lost, she turned, urged her horse to speed, and havmg failed m an 
attempt to reach Dumbarton, rode without halting to Dundrennan abbey near 
Kirkcudbright on the Solway Firth, a distance of sixty Scottish miles Lord 
Herries and a few others, among whom w as the French ambassador, accom- 
panied her flight 

What was this wretched princess no-vv to do? To make her escape to 
the Highlands was difficult, if not impossible, and the toils and privations 
she might have to undergo when she reached them were not easy to appre- 
ciate , to escape to France was equally diffi- 
cult, and pride forbade to appear as a fugi- 
tive wheie she had reigned a queen, and 
the prospect of being shut up in a nunnery 
(the couise whicli the Fiench government 
had proposed for her) was probably not an 
agreeable one . an ignominious death in all 
probability aw^aited her if she fell into the 
hands of hei eniaged subjects. 

There remained but one couise, a flight 
into England Elizabeth had of late exerted 
herself warmly in her favoui and might be 
disposed to assert her cause' , she therefore 
diiccted Hen ICS to WTite (May 15th) to 
Lowdhei, the go\ernor of Cai lisle, to know 
if she might come thither in safety She 
did not, howTvei, vontuie to wait for a 
leply, fearing to fall into the powei of her 
enemies, she embark(*d next day wath Loid 
Ifi'iiies and about twenty attendants in a 
fishing boat and landeel at Workington 
The gently of the Mcinity conducted hei 
with all due respect to Cockei mouth, w'hence 
Lowdher bi ought hei to (Carlisle She had 
little or no money, and not even a change of 
clothes,^ w^hen she landed in England 
Mt Orqubil C\stle, Jersly Mary lost no time m w riting to Elizabeth , 

she reciuired to be admitted to the queen's 
presence and to be restored to her authority by foice The English council 
took the case into most grave and solemn consideiation , they wxnghed the 
arguments on all sides, they viewed the dangers likely to aiise to England 
and to Protestantism in general, they saw equal peiil m suffering Mary to 
go io France or Spam or return to Scotland , they decided that she should 
be detained for the present in England « 

The great uneasiness of Elizabeth as to any communication between her 
royal prisoner and her own subjects professing the ancient religion is a very 

[‘ When Elizabeth hcaid of her condition she sent her some clotliing When the parcel was 
opened it contained “two tom shifts, two pieces of black vehet, two pair of shoes, and noth- 
ing else” Sir Francis Knollys, who brought this munificent gift, was dri\en by shame to 
say “ that her highness’ maid had mistaken and sent such things nece^ry for such a maid- 
servant as she was herself “ Was it insolence, or parsimony, or carelessness, which led to 
such an extraordinary breach of courtesy ? Whirhe\ er it might be, it betokened ill for Eliza- 
beth’s hospitality —Creighton dd] 
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si^ificant feature in the history. Lord Scrope, the warden and governor of 
Carlisle, was despatched from Cork nearly at the same time as iGiollys, and 
they both waited upon Queen Mary in Carlisle castle, apparently on the 28th or 
29th of May They delivered their sovereign’s letter, m which Mary was 
told that Elizabeth could not honourably rt^ceive her into her presence until 
she was cleared of all suspicion of being concerned in Damley's murder. 
Mary had expected a different tieatment She solemnly affirmed to Scrope 
and Knollys, tliat both Maitlaiiel of Lethingtori and the lord Morton had been 
concerned in tlie murder of her husband, lus could well be proved, although 
now they would seem to j)r()s(‘cute the murdi'iers 

Lord Hornes did little gootl with Elizalx^th, w'ho induc(*d him, in a man- 
ner, to appoint her judge oi aibitrator hetwTen Mary and lu‘i subjects At 
his solicitation, however, the English (jueen thought fit to s(‘nd an agent, Mid- 
dlemore for Moddlianore), into Scotland, to stop the cnil war there, foi 
Mary’s paitisans, though soiely press(‘d and pf'iseeuled, w(‘re not wholly dis- 
couraged bv tli(‘ battle of Langside, and the earls of lluntly and Argyll were 
up in arms in li(‘i fa\oui Ihit as soon as Middlemor(‘ got acioss the Borders 
he hastened rather than retaided Muriay’^ busiiu^ss and (‘iicouiaged the regent 
in his energ(‘lK' measures against those who favouied the qiiei'ii 

On th(‘ 2]st of Juno th(‘ Scottish (|U(‘en wiot(‘ a striking lettci to her sister 
and cousin, wJiich was forwaid(‘d to London bv means ol a gentleman wdio 
had been despatched bv the Fi(‘neh court to ascertain the real situation of 
the fugiti\e and the mannei iii wdiieh she was tieatiul in luigland Here the 
ca})tive complains that Middhanoio, who w^as sent as was })iet(‘nded as a safe- 
guard to h('i laithfiil siibj(‘ets, hacl allied hiins(‘lf \Mth lua enemies, wffio in 
her presence had destroy(‘d tin* house of one oi lua ])imci])al barons, and wdio 
WTre now' ti(‘ating her fi lends and adh(*ieiits more haishly than ever '‘And 
I eritioat you, as you sc'c what are the effects, do not mak(‘ an uiH‘qual com- 
bat, they })eing aimed and I destitute, on the contrary, s(‘eing th(‘ dishonour 
they do me, make up your riimd to assist me oi let me go , foi, without waiting 
foi their giving me a third assault,! must sup^Jicate both tlie king of France 
and the king ot S})ain, if you will not have n‘gaid to my just (juarrel, and 
they, lestonng me to iny place, th(*n wall I make you know then lulsehood 
and iiiv innocence tor if you let them conquer the* countiy first, and then 
come to accuse me after, what shall I have gained by submitting my cause 
to you*!^ I blame no one, but the veiy woim of the earth turns when it is 
trodden upon ” 

Sir Henry Norris wiote from Pans to w'arn (’ecil, on the authority of an 
anonymous mformei, that the queen’s majesty “did iiow^ liold the w'olf that 
W'ould devour hei,” and that “it is conspiied betw'ixt the king of Spam, the 
pope and the French king that the queen’s majesty should be destroyed, 
w'hereby the queen of Scots might succeed her majesty ” 

This alarm, consideiing where Mary then w'as, was rathei ridiculous, yet 
scarcely more so than some of the hundred other stories w'hich followed in a 
crescendo of horrors, and w'hich never ceased till Elizabeth had brought her 
rival to the block 

It was soon resolved to carry her farther into the realm to some place 
of greater safety, being “w'ell moated round” Mary made a spirited 
protest that was of no avail, and on the 16th of July she was earned under 
a strong escort to Bolton castle, a house of Lord Scrope’s m the north 
riding of Yorkshye, not far from Middleham By this removal Mary was 
cut oflf from all communication with her subjects excepting such as Elizabeth 
chose to admit 
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Murray on his side had a confident reliance on Cecil, and he sent up his 
secretary, John Wood, to London, to show the minister and the queen copies 
of sundry secret papers The regent was not so ready as his imprisoned 
sister to bring matters to an issue ; and though Elizabeth wrote to him to 
come into England with a commissioner to treat and to answer to the 
Scottish queen^s complaint, he found it very easy to delay so domg. till 
the month of October, and during all that time he was allowed to estab- 
lish his own authority in Scotland, and was even assisted by Elizabeth in 
so doing 

Elizabeth declared that if Mary would commit her cause to be heard by 
her highness's order, not to make her highness judge over her, but rather as 
committing herself to the council of her dear cousin and friend," hei highness 
would treat with the Scottish nobles and bring things to a happy conclusion 
Elizabeth would, for example, restore the queen ot Scots to her royal seat by 
honourable accommodation, the queen of Scots agreeing that the lords and 
all her other subjects should continue in their honours, states, and dignities , 
and this was the promise in case of Muriay making out “some reason agamst 
her”; but if Murray and his party should fail in proving anything against 
the queen, then her majesty Elizabeth would replace Mary absolutely by 
force of arms, Mary agreeing in this case, and as a reward for Elizabeth's 
assistance, to renounce all cTaiins to England, to convert her close alliance 
with France into a league vith England, and to use the counsel of hci 
dearest sister and her estates in paihainent in abolishing papistry, encour- 
aging Protestantism, and in establishing in her dominion the Episcopal and 
Anglican church — an order of things considered by John Knox and the whole 
body of the Puritans as only a few degrees less idolatrous than the church 
of Rome 

Thus in all cases Mary was promised her liberty and her restoration to 
her kingdom But very different language had been held in scciet with 
Murray, to him it had been declared that if he could establish his sister's 
guilt she should nevei return to Scotland, and it had also been intimated 
that he could easily prove what he desired. 

The famous commission met at York on the 4th of October On the 
8th of October the friends of Mary, as the plaintiff, were allowed open the 
charges agamst Murray and his associates Elizabeth's commissioners, 
who, against the spirit of the agreement, had allowed Murray to refuse his 
sister the title of sovereign and to advance the coronation of the infant James 
as a constitutional act, now departed still more widely from the promises 
which had been given to Mary and her agent, Lord Herrics They said that, 
indeed, their mistress's desire “hath always been, from the beginning, that 
the said queen might be found free, specially from the crime of her husband's 
murder; nevertheless, if her majesty shall hnd to be plainly and manifestly 
proved (whereof she w’ould be very sorry) that the said queen of Scots was 
the deviser and procurer of that murder, or otherwise w’^as guilty thereof, 
surely her majesty w^ould think her unw^orthy of a kingdom, and would not 
stain her own conscience in maintenance of such a detestable wickedness 
hy restoring her to a kingdom " Murray then declared that it was set forth 
and published in Scotland that Mary should be either amply restored, or other- 
wise by some depees restored, and sent home amongst them by the queen of 
England. Elizabeth's commissioners with a bold face denied that any such 
promise had ever been made But Murray was not fully satisfied. A letter 
was, therefore, despatched lo Elizabeth, to request additional instnictions. 
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THE CASKET LETTERS AND MURRAY SONNETS. 

But Murray and Maitland certainly did not wait for an answer to charge 
Mary with such things as, to use their own words, they had ‘‘ hitherto been 
content rather to conceal than publish to the world to her infamy and dis- 
honour ” They secretly laid before the English commissioners translations 
of certain letters in French, said to have been written by Mary to Bothwell, 
some just before the murder of her husband, others before the seizure of her 
person , two contracts of marriage , and a collection of love sonnets described 
as being the queen's composition and as sent by her to Bothwell ‘ 

On the 11th of October, before any answer could hav(‘ possibly been re- 
ceived fiom court, the English commissioners made an abstract from these 
papers which might tend to Marj^’s condemnation foi “lier consent and 
procurement of the murder of her husband as far forth as they could by their 
reading gather ” They had evidently read the letters and the amorous 
rhymes with great attention, but they omitted altogether making any inquiry 
touching the authenticity of these papers, which fioiii first to last Mary and 
her friends maintained were forgeries Tliey assumed “from plain and mani- 
fest words contained in the said letters, that the inordinate and filthv love 
between Mary and Bothwell” was proved, that she had hated and abhorred 
her husband Damley, that she had taken her journey lioin Edinburgh to 
Glasgow' to visit him when sick with the intent of inveigling him to Edin- 
burm, w'here he was murdered, etc 

These sw'eeping conclusions as w'ell as the documents upon w'hich they 
were founded w'ere carefully concealed from Mary’s commissioneis, wdio were 
requested to seek an enlargement of their commission, or, in other words, 
to ask their mistress to agree, in the dark, to acknowledge Elizabeth's au- 
thority Mary, how'ever, maintained the perfect independence of her crow'n, 
while Murray and her enemies now show^ed themselves ready to acknowledge 
Elizabeth’s supremacy over Scotland that as “superior lady and judge over 
that realm she might determine m this case In order to consume time, 
Murray presented to the commissioners an answer to the charges of his queen, 
in w'hich he alleged that his friends had never taken up arms but against 
Bothwell, that they had afterwards sequestrated their queen because she 
adhered to Bothwell, and that they had at last accepted her resignation, 
w'hich was wnllmgly given merely from her disgust at the vexations attending 
power, and never extorted from her 

To this Mary's commissioners replied, that the queen had no means of 
knowing the atrocities of Bothwell, who had been acquitted by a Scottish 
jury and recommended to her as a husband by the Scottish nobility; that 
she had ever been desirous that Bothwell should be arrested and brought to 
trial , that the resignation of the crown w'as extorted from her , and that 
Throemorton, the English ambassador, had advised her to sign that pa^r 
as the only means of saving her life , assuring her at the same time that under 
the circumstances such an act could never be considered binding on her 
Mary had by far the best in the controversy, but she did not know that me 
was only fighting with shadow's 

We profess our utter inability to understand the complex game ; we do 
believe that it ever has been or ever will be clearly understood , but the 
of the earl of Sus^x, one of Elizabeth's commissioners, contamed an undift- 

' “ A casket, containing a correspondence purporting to be earned on by Mary with Boilk* 
well, which, if genuine, est&lishes her guilt ” 
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puted fact, which is that these parties tossed between them the crown and 
public affairs of Scotland, caring neither for the mother nor the child, but 
seeking to serve their own turns without any reference either to Mary’s guilt 
or innocence Maitland, whose ways were always inscrutable, suggested a 
marriage between Mary and the duke of Norfolk, her divorce from Bothwell 
being effected, and he had the address to bring Norfolk, perhaps Mary herself, 
into this scheme 

But what seems the most extraoidinary part of this story is that the 
regent Murray himself entered into the project, and professed a great eainest- 
ness for the marriage with Noifolk, whose favour with Elizabeth, he pretended, 
would enable him to procure tiaiiquilhty to Scotland and place the rrotestant 
religion m security It is barely possible to understand how’ Murray could 
fall in with such a scheme even foi the moment , ))ut he may have been spell- 
bound by the superior craft and audacity of Maitland, whose whole soul w^as 
an intrigue, and w^ho, since his late arrival in England, may have even proposed 
to himself the daring scheme of overthrowing Elizabeth and oi jilacing Mary 
on her throne It did not lequiie his talent to see that the whole Catholic 
population of England wiis oppressed, that many Protestants WTre averse 
to Elizabeth’s government, and that the duke of Norfolk, w^ho w^as both rich 
and brave, had an immense party m the noith, counting among his friends the 
great earls of Westmoieland and Noithumbeiland, w'ho upon many grounds 
were dissatisfied with^the queen and with Cecil 

Maitland of late had not been eagei to jiress the question of Mary’s guilt, 
and even if he had done so it w’ould cost little to a supple man like him to 
change his tack and hold her up as the model of queens and women And 
he certainly assured Noifolk that Mary w^as innocent of hei husband's murdei 
But Maitland was w\atched with vigilant eyes, his mtiigues with the duke of 
Norfolk WTre discovered, and an order came suddenly dowm from London 
for the instant removal of the conference from York to AVestminster. 


THE COMMISSION AT W'ESTMINSTER 

Elizabeth now^ openly declared that Mar>" should never he restored to the 
crown of Scotland if Murray could make good his accusations, and she as- 
sumed as a right that she and her privy council should proceed to sentence 
At the same time Elizabeth joined Leicester, Cecil, Bacon, and others to the 
commission Mary’s commissioners w^ere coldly received, and the opposite 
party were not only encouraged but excited by Elizabeth and Cecil to urge 
publicly their charges At the end of November Murray declared that Mary 
tiad been '^persuader and commander” of the murder of her husband, and 
here he ought to have stopped , but he w’ent on to add the incredible charge 
(which cast a doubt on all the rest) that she had also intended to cause the 
death of the innocent prince her owm son, “and so to transfer the crown 
from the right line to a bloody murderer and godless tyrant ” 

Mary’s steadfast friends, the bishop of Ross -and Lord Herries, then de- 
manded of Elizabeth that as she had admitted Murray and his associates 
into her presence to accuse their queen, she would also be pleased to admit 
into the same presence Mary herself to prove her own innocence; and they 
represented at the same time that the accusers of their sovereign ought to be 
detained in the country Elizabeth replied that this was a difficult subject, 
which required long deliberation, and she would never giv^ any other answer 
to their requests 
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At last came the decisive moment, and on the 14th of December the eari 
of Hurray produced a silver box or casket full of the so-called ori^nal love- 
letters, sonnets, etc ; and he contended that these unproved and united docu- 
ments, together with a previous decree of the Scottish parliament, were auite 
suflBcient to establish the queen's guilt Elizabeth had had copies of meab 
documents long before, but she was desiious that there should be an open 
and unreserved production of the originals 

The papers were laid before the privy council and all the great earls, and 
letters written by Mary to Elizabeth were laitl beside them that the hand- 
writings might be compared But instead of asking the council to pronounce 
on the authenticity of the documents, Elizabeth merely told them that Mary 
had demanded to be allowed to answTr to the charges m tlie royal presence, 
and that she now thought it inconsistent with her modesty and reputation 
as a virgin queen to admit her 

Mary, though labouiing undei every difficulty, w’ould not sit tlown in silence 
like a convicted ciimmal, and she rejected with scoin a proposal made to 
her by Knollys, at Elizabeth’s orders, that she should latify ner resignation 
of the crow^n and so save her lionoui — her enemies upon that condition agree- 
ing not to publish their proofs against her She immediately wrote to her 
commissioneis, bidding them declare to Elizabeth and her council, that 
'^w'here Murray and his accomplices had said that she knew', counselled, 
devised, peisuaded, or commanded the murd(T of her husband, they haa 
falsely, traitoiously, and wickedly lied, imputing unto hei the crime wnereof 
they themselves were authois, inventors, doers, and some ot them the proper 
executioners ” 

She solemnly denied that she liad stopped mquir>' and due punishment 
“And,” she continued, “they charge us with unnatural kindness towards our 
dear son, alleging w'e intended to have caused him to follow his father hastily, 
howbeit the natural love a mother beareth to hei only child is sufficient to 
confound them, and merits no other answer, yet considering their proceedings 
by-past, who did him wTong in our wromb, intending to have slain nim and us 
both, there is none of good judgment but they may easily perceive then 
hypocrisies, with how they would fortify themselves in our son's name till 
their tyranny be better established 

She then revoked her order for breaking up the conference, saying, “And 
to the effect our good sister may understand w'e are not willing to let their 
false invented allegations pass over in silence (adhering to our former protesta- 
tions), WT shall desire the inspection and doubles of all they have produced 
against us, and that we may see the alleged principal wTitings, if they have 
any, produced And with God’s grace w'e shall first make such answ'er thereto 
that our innocence shall be known to our good sister and all other princes, 
so that we but have our good sister's presence, as our adversary has had, 
and reasonable space and time to get such venfication as pertains thereto." 

Elizabeth took no notice of this remonstiance, and Murray's silver box 
was never submitted to examination The bishop of Ross put into Eliza- 
beth's own hands a plain and striking defence to the charges which bad 
been produced, affirming • (1) That nothing was alleged but presumptions. 

(2) That it could not be proved that the letters in Murray's box bad bem 
written with her owm hand; “and she was of too much honour to commit 
such a fact, and of too much wit to have conceived such matter in writing." 

(3) That neither her band, nor seal, nor date was to the letters^ nor any din^ 
lion to any (4) That her hand might easily be counterfeited. (6) That 
for the marriage with Bothwell the nobility solicited and advised it, and sub- 
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scribed thereto, especially some of the adversaries, as by a writmg under their 
hands would be testified 

On the 11th of January, 1569, Elizabeth put a strange end to the confer- 
ence, which of late had been carried on at Hampton Court. She told the 
regent Murray, before her court and ministers — in private her conversation 
was different — that nothing had been proved against the honour and loyalty 
of him and his adherents, but that they, on the other hand, had shown no 
sufficient cause why she should conceive any evil opinion against the queen 
her good sister 

^e assured Murray that he might safely go back to Scotland and rely 
upon her goodwill Escorted by an English guard, the earl reached the city 
of Edinburgh on the 2nd of February, 1569, aftei an absence of nearly five 
months But before he got there — before he began his journey from London 
— ^Elizabeth sent down stiict oiders to her unhappy vice-chamberlain Knollys, 
and to Lord Scrope, to move the queen of Scots with all haste to Tutbury, as 
a place farther in the realm and more secure Mary had protested that she 
would not move farther from the Bonier except liy force, and many un- 
necessary pains WTre taken to make it be believed that no force w^as used 

On the 3rd of February the captive queen i cached Tutbuiy castle, a 
strong place upon the river Dove, m Staffordshiie, the propeity of the earl of 
Shrewsbury, undei w'hose charge she w^as now^ placed 

Elizabeth w^as soon made to feel that m resolving to keep Mary in cap- 
tivity m the heart of England she had done that which cast a thieatenmg 
cloud over her own liberty and greatness, and deprived her of her peace of 
mind, m fact for many yeais she was incessantly haunted w^ith the fears 
of plots, escapes, and bloody retaliation, no castle seemed strong enough, 
no keepers sure enough for her hated rival, who in many respects had become 
more dangerous to her than evei Fiom time to time these jealousies and 
apprehensions were stiired up by zealous Protestants and the fi lends of Cecil 

Meanwhile some of Elizabeth’s noblest subjects weie secretly devising 
how they might liberate the piisonei — perhaps how^ they might revolutionise 
the whole country, and place Maiy ui)on the throne of England, and foreign 
princes w^re openly complaining of the English queen’s cruel and unseemly 
treatment of a crowmed head — of one who w\as as much an independent prin- 
cess as heiself But no foieign power was at the time either in a condition 
or in a disposition to hazard a w^ar with the powerful queen of England for 
the weak and ruined queen of a w^ak, poor, and anarchic country To their 
remonstrances Elizabeth replied, that they wtic all labouring under a great 
mistake , that she w^as the dear sister of Mary, the best friend she ever had , 
that she had given her an asylum w’hen her subjects drove hei from her king- 
dom and sought her life , that she had been delicately w^atchful of her reputa- 
tion, and had suppressed, and w^as still suppressing, documents w^hich would 
render her infamous to her contemporaries and to all future ages ^ 


WAS MARY GUILTY? 

Perhaps there is no more ardent controversy in history than the prob- 
lem of this beautiful woman’s collusion m the murder of the husband whom 
she admittedly despised, and with admittedly good cause We have followed 
our plan of giving as impartial an account as possible, Jeanmg rather to her 
side, though it is not, of course, practicable to present all the evidence for and 
against Mary, this would require volumes. The reader should be warned 
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against making up his mind too definitely one way or the other. It is easy 
to do this in Mary's favour in hearing part of the evidence arranged by one 
of her partisans, it is equally easy to decide against her when her accusers 
manage the case But when one goes further and reads deeply into the 
evidence, the result is bewildering, and it is hardly safe to say more than this: 
while there are abundant evidences of mdiscrt'tion on Mary's part, and while 
there is strong circuiustantial evidence to implicate her in Darnley^s murder, 
yet the conduct of her enemies so lawless and ruthless, their testimony 
so conflicting and suspicious and their intriguing so unscrupulous, that the 
w^hole accusation against Mary T(*^ts upon testimony which the modem ten(^ 
would probably throw out of court at once 

Andrew Lang,*^ who has most lecently sifted the evidence and w'lth char- 
acteristic calm, has said that a jury of to-day would feel compelled to acquit 
the queen even if cohmiicchI at heaitof hei guilt 

He has examined tht‘ casket leth^is and sonnets lie finds strong reasons 
for believing them partly of lMar\ ’s eomposition, he finds ecjually stionc reasons 
for believing that tliey were tamjieied wath ancl that forg(*ry w’as us(»d at least 
to strengthen the w’eak ])()inls But if the accus(*rs would stoop to forge one 
W’oid, why not alP On tins tliooiy, the modem bench inclines to disregard 
tainted evidence entiiely, excejit where it is stiongly coiroborated In seeking 
coiroboration we find the ciicumstances of Maiy’s behaviour arranged by 
different partisans to piove eitluT her guilt or hei innocence 

The casket Ictteis are the focus of contioversy If Mary wrote them as 
they stand in their (‘xtant cojiies, sh(» w’as undoubtedly guilty of a great pas- 
vSion for Bolhw(‘ll duiiiig hei husband’s life, of encouiaging the plot to put 
film out of the wa\ (a divorce m those days would have illegitimatised the 
prince James), of pi(‘tending to inairy his niuid(*rer reluctantly wdion she was 
really cagei foi the match — and, in shoit, of being a beautiful and bold but 
complete hypociite aecessoiv to a foul ciime Nobody is more positive than 
Hume of Mary’s guilt He states many of the arguments on both sides ^ 

Humes Estimate of Marys Guilt 

We shall not enter into a long discussion concerning the authenticity of 
these letters , wt shall only remark in general that the chief objections against 
them aie that they aie supposed to have passed thiough the earl of Morton's 
hands, the least scrupulous of all Maiy’s enemies , and that they are to the last 
degree indecent and even somewhat inelegant, such as it ls not likely she 
w'ould WTitc But to these presumptions we may oppose the following con- 
siderations (1) Though it be not difhcult to counterfeit a subscription, it 
LS very difficult, and almost impossible, to counterfeit several pages so as to 
resemble exactly the handwTiting of any fx^rson These letters w^ere exam- 
ined and compared w'lth Mary’s handwriting by the English privy council 
and by a great many of the nobility, among w^hom were several partisans of 
that princess They might have been examined by the bishop of Ross, Her- 
nes, and others of Mary’s commissioners The regent must have expected 
that they would be very critically examined by them , and liad they not been 
able to stand that test, he w’as only preparing a scene of confusion to himself. 
Bishop Leslie expressly declines the comparing of the hands, which he calls 
no legal proof, according to Goodall 

(2) TTie letters are very long, much longer than they needed to have 
been m order to serve the purposes of Mary’s enemies — a circumstance which 
increased the difficulty and exposed any forgery the more to the risk of a 
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detection. (3) They are not so gross and palpable as forgeries commonly 
are, for they still left a pretext lor Mary^s friends to assert that their meaning 
was strained to make them appear criminal (4) There is a long contraat 
of marriage, said to be written by the earl of Huntly and signed by the queen 
before Bothwell’s acquittal Would Morton without any necessity have thus 
doubled the difficulties of the forgery and the danger of detection? 

(5) The letters are indiscreet , but such 'was apparently Mary’s conduct 
at that time they are inelegant , but tliey have a careless, natural air, like 
letters hastily wiitten between iamiliar fnends (6) They contain such a 
variety of particular circumstances as nobody could have thought of invent- 
ing, especially as they must necessarily have afforded her many means of 
detection (7) We have not the originals of the letters, which WTre in French ^ 
We have only a Scotch and Latin tianslation from the original and a French 
translation professedly done from the Latin Now it is remarkable that the 
Scotch translation is full of Gallicisms, and is cleaily a translation from a 
French original such as make fault, faire dci> fautes, make it seem that I 
believe, faire semhlant de le croirc , make brek, faire breche, this is my first 
journey, c'est ma preintere jouruce, have you not desire to laugh, n'avez vous 
pas envie de rire, the place will hald unto the death, la place tiendra jusqu'd 
la mortj he may not come forth of the house this long tune, d iic pent pas 
sortir du logis de tong irnis, to make me advertisement, faire niavertir, put 
order to it, metire ordie tela , dischaige your heart, decharger lotre ca iir, make 
gud w’atch, faiies bonne garde, etc 

(8) There is a conversation which she mentions between herself and the 
king one evening, but Muriay produc(*d before the English commissioners 
the testimony of one Craw foul, a gentleman of the earl of Lennox, who swore 
that the king, on her departure fiom him, gave him an account of the same 
conversation (ff) There seems veiy little reason why Murray and his 
associates should run the risk oi such a dangeious foigery, which must have 
rendered them infamous it detected, since their cause, fiom Maiy’s known 
conduct, even without these letteis, w^as sufficiently good and justifiable 
(10) Murray exposed these l(*tters to the examination of j)eisons qualified to 
judge of them the Scotch council, the Scedeh parliament. Queen Elizabeth 
and her council, who wTre possessed of a great number of Mary’s genuine letters 

(11) He gave Mary herself an opportunitv of refuting and exposing him, 
if she had chosen to lay hold of it (12) The letters tally so well with all 
the other parts of her conduct during that transaction that these proofs 
throw" the strongest light on each other. (13) The duke of Noifolk, who had 
examined these papers, and w"ho favoured so much the queen of Scots that 
he intended to marry her, and m the end lost his life in her cause, yet believed 
them authentic and was fully convinced of her guilt This appears not only 
from his letters above mentioned to Queen Elizabeth and her ministers, but 
by his secret acknow"ledgment to Bannister, his most trusty confidant (14) 
I need not repeat the presumption drawn from Mary’s refusal to answer. 

(15) The very disappearance of these letters is a presumption of their 
authenticity That event can be accounted for in no w^ay but from the care of 
King James’s friends, who were desirous to destroy every proof of his mother’s 
crimes. The disappearance of Morton’s narrative, and of Crawdord’s evidence, 
from the Cotton library, Calig c i , must have proceeded from a like cause. 

According to Jebb the sonnets are inelegant; insomuch that both Bran* 
tdme and iSnsard, W"ho knew Queen Mary’s style, were assured when they 

P The Bubaequent discovery of certain French originals only tends to confirm the au- 
thenticity of the letters ] 
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saw them that they could not be of her composition. But no person is equal 
in his productions, especially one whose style is so little formed as Ma^'s 
must be supposed to be Not to mention that such dangerous and erimiw 
enterprises leave little tranquillity of mind for elegant poetical compositions. 

In a word, Queen Mary might easily have conducted the whole conspiracy 
against her husband without oiiening her mmd to any one person except Both- 
well, and without vriting a scrap of paper about it, but it was very difficult 
to have conducted it so that her conduct should not betray her to men of 
discernment In the present case her conduct was so gross as to betray her 
to everybody, and fortune threw into her enemies’ hands papers by which they 
could convict her The same infatuation and impruflence, wnich happily 
IS the usual attendant of great crimes, will account foi both It is proper to 
obser^T, that there l^ not one cirouiiistance of the foregoing tiiat is taken 
trorn Kno\,^ Buchanan,*' or even De oi indeed fiom any suspected 

authority 

There aic, indeed, three events in our history which may Ix' regarded as 
touchstones of party men An English ^^hlg, who astx'rts the reality of the 
popish plot, an lush Catholic, w’ho denies the nuussacrf» in 1641, and a Scotch 
.lacobite, who mamlains th(' innocence of Queen Mary, must Ix' considered 
as men beyond the reach of argument or leasoii, and must Ix^ left to their 
jirejudices 

Various Opinions of Marys Guilt 

Mackintoshs says '^Tlieie is a species of secondary, but very important, 
evidence as to Mary’s criminality, on which a few^ additional sentences may 
lie excused. The silenee ot (’asteliiau on the subject, wlio was friendly to 
her, and w^ho had ojiportunities of knowing the facts, is very significant, 
that of Melville also, lier peisonal attendant and confidential seivant, whose 
brother w^as with her to her last moments, and lastly, that of Spotswood, 
her grandson’s chanc‘eIlor and head of the Scottish chuich That of the 
archbishop is singularly conclusne, U'cause accompanied by admissions irre- 
concilable with the supposition of hei innocence, and evidently show^ing that 
lie did not entertain any doubt of hei guilt ” 

Among those who lK*lieye Mary to have lx‘en innocent have Ixx'n Chal- 
ineis,^ Sir John Shelton,^’ and Samuel Cowan Lmgard admits that 
Mary wrote the letters, though he thinks they were not necessarily to 
Bothwell 

Among those convinced of her guilt are De Thou,^ Hume,^ Robertson, P 
Keightley,^ Laing,^ Mackintosh, 9 Mignet,!/ Von Raumer, « Froude,^ Sw^m- 
burne,w Aubrey, and Lang ^ 

Lang, after stating Ins belief that the letters w^ere tampered with between 
the time of their discovery and their presentation, still casts his opinion for 
the authenticity of considerable and compromising portions Tlie sonnets he 
thinks even less likely to have been forged than the letters He thmks that 
the recent discovenes of documents and evidence tends rather to strengthen 
the case agamst Marj^ 

This is perhaps the most acceptable theory Mary, disgusted with her 
husband, and fearmg his plots to deprive her of the crown and act as re^mt 
tor their sou, fell under the influence of Bothwell To a proud and feadess 
woman like Mary it w^as a strange luxury to find a man who was not afraid 
of her, who dared to bully and overawe her and even to f^hten her; and 
keep her tenure of his affections unoertam by stdl treating his n^^tea wtfe 
as a rival for his favour. Before so masterful a man, her high spirits feU in 
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abject submission. The letters, if genuine, show that she delighted even to 
apologise when he was wrong. It was the Taming of the Shrew to the life, 
and a commonplace in the psychology of the sexes 

Having become the slave of this brute and realising that her husband was 
jealous of him, she remembered that once before Darnley's jealousy of her 
favourit<e, Rizzio, had led him to invade her room with a band of assassins 
and diag the man from her very skirts to his death Bothwell had been one 
of the few who had drawn swxiid in her defence He had been overpow^ered 
by numbers then What w^as to prevent another such scene She had rid- 
den twenty miles w^hen Botlnvell w^as w’ounded once before How w^as she 
to preserve her beloved from hei husband’s assassin'^ Only by being the 
farst to slay 

She enteied into the plot, though sh(^ loathed her tif'acheiy Her husband 
fell ill of the small-po\ and weakly imploK'd leconcihation She w\as touched 
so deeply that, as she wrote Bothw^c^ll, only her love for Botlnvell could have 
hardened her heart Poison was suggested She was afiaid of it, she said. 
Perhaps her statement that Darnhw susjiected eveiyone hut her and pre- 
ferred to take his meat from her hand gives th(^ (‘Xplanation of the choice of 
the clumsy method of blowing up the house in lier absence Her heart 
revolted at administering poison to one who so heli)lessly put himself at her 
mercy. In the wnrds of the Scottish translation “ Ze gar me dissemble so 
far, that I half horrmg thairat , and ye caus iiu' do almaist the office of a 
trai tores Remember how^ gif it wer not to ob(‘y zo\\\ I had lathei be deid 
or I did it, my halt bleidis at it Allace^ I newer dissavit ony body Bot 
I remit me altogidder to zour will ’’ 

The infatuated and WTetched victim of an overwdielming passion con- 
sented to the scheme of exploding pow^der undcT the house She courageously 
dwelt there till all w^as leady Then she went away for a few^ hours Once 
the deed w^as finished her big heart w^as overcome with horror and remorse 
She dissembh'd as best she could, but her mourning for Darnlev w’as a feeble 
pretence The rew’ard for his inurdereis was a necessaiy formality the farce 
of the trial followed by the allegedly comjiulsoiy maiiiage w^itK BothwTll 
was another sham concession to appeaianccs The honevmoon of the guilty 
pair was not happy She w\as remoiseful to the point of thieatened suicide, 
especially w^hen she found her husband still the haid-hearted brute She tried 
to appease him and cheer him m every w^ay. 

Then the lords revolted Botluvell fled the countiy and she w^as left to 
her own devices In this situation, as alw^ays, her courage rose with the danger. 
When her troops w^ere defeated she fled to a foreign couit for aid against 
the rebels Finding there only suspicion and greed of political powTr, she 
conducted herself with all possible diplomacy except w^here her pride was 
touched To have confessed her guilt publicly w^ould have ended her career. 
She could not reach Elizabeth to make a personal appeal She therefore 
counterfeited innocence with such skill that she has never ceased to find 
believers 

The conduct of her enemies, the evil methods of the times, the baser 
elements in Elizabeth's character, are no proof of Mary’s innocence, though 
they have been used as arguments They are, however, of this value, that 
they somewhat palliate Mary's offence, seeing that she was no worse than 
W enemies, and was overcome only by their jealousy and the combination 
of the Scottish regency with the English crown In the^words of Mr Lang *5: 
“ Mary at worst, and even admitting her guilt (guilt monstrous and horrible 
to contemplate), seems to have been a nobler nature than any of the persons 
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most closely associated with her fortunes. She fell, if fall she did, like the 
Clytemnestra to whom a contemporary poet compares her, under the almost 
demoniacal possession of pa^ion.^’ 

In a word, one is tempted to reprot^luce for Mary the curious verdict of the 
French judges in the famous second trial of Captain Dreyfus , Guilty, wi^i 
extenuating circumstances. Thc^re will still always remain abundant grounds 
to justify intelligent and scholarly men in believing that under the law of 
holding a person innocent until guilt is clearly proved, and in view of the 
contemptible nature and behaviour of the witnesses against her, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, must be acquitted of the charge of murdenng her husband. Safer 
still is the attitude csf Hermann CardaunSj^^* who l)(die\es that vrc cannot 
hopt' to airive at a final and irrepioachahle decision. 

Our description of Mary’s fortunes has led us to postpone the chronicle 
of English affaiis It is in ord(T now to retrace our steps to the year 1562 
and the beginning of the great alignment of all Euro[>e into the two divisions 
of Catholic and Protestant, both intolerant and both militant « 
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Thf fonloniporancs of Elizabelli regarded the first Ion \oars 
of lior rei^ii as her liakvon daAs Tlie transition from tlio fa ry 
(’atholicism of Mar\ Tudor to the lomporate Pnd^jstantism of lior 
sister Elizabeth had boon accomplished without bloodshed or (on- 
Aulsion 111 the parliament of KitiS measures of a stronper char- 
acter were adopted apainst papists But still there "was no out- 
break produced either by supmeiiess or persecution The parliament 
of 15()0 passed no new la^ that in anv matter of importance 
touched tlie sul^ject of rehpioii Differences of opinion as tcj cere- 
monial obser\ aiices had arisen arnonpst tlie English Protestants 
themsehes, and those wlio were called Puritans were fast becoming 
an organised power But at the time when Mar> iStuart had crossed 
theSolwaA and the great question of pohc\ had been raised as to 
her detention, the state of Protestantism in Europe, upon the main- 
tenance of which in England the government of Ehzabeth was to 
stand or fall, was one of great insecurity and alarm The halc>on 
days were fast passing away — Knight ^ 


THE ST\TE OF EEROPE IN 1562 

After the commencement of the religious wars in France, which rendered 
that flourishing kingdom during the course of near forty years a scene of 
horror and devastation, the great rival powers in Europe were Spain and 
England ; and it was not long before an animosity, hrst political, then personal, 
broke out between the sovereigns of these countries 

The tyranny by which Philip II of Spain was actuated, with the fraudu- 
lent maxims which governed his councils, excited the moist violent agitation 
among his own people, engaged him in acts of the most enormous cruelty, 
and threw all Europe into combustion 
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In his unrelenting zeal for orthodoxy he spared neither age, sex, nor cqih 
dition. He issued rigorous orders for the prosecution of heretics in Spain, 
Italy, the Indies, and the low countries. By placing himself at the head or 
the Catholic party he converted the zeaJote of the ancient faith into 
partisans of Spanish gieatness, and by employing the powerful allurement 
of religion he seduced, everywhere, the subjects from that allegiance which 
they owed to their native sovereign 

The course of events, guiding and concurring wdth choice, had placed 
I'^lizabeth in a situation diametrically opposite, and had raised her to be the 
bulwark and the support of the numerous, though still peisecuted, Protestants 
throughout Europe More moderate in her temper than Philij), she found, with 
jjleasure, that the principles of her sect required not such extreme seventy in 
h(T domestic govcinment as exercised by that monarch, and ha'vin^no 
object but self-preservation, she united her interests in all foreign negotiauons 
\\ith those wdio were eveiy^vhere struggling under oppression and guarding 
themselves against luin and extermination The more viituous sovereien 
uas thus happily thiown into the more favourable cause, and fortune in tms 
instance concurred vith policy and nature. 

During the lifetime of Henry II of Fiance, and of his successor, the force 
of these principles was somewhat restrained, tliough not altogether overcome, 
by motives of a siqxTior interest , and the dread ol uniting England with the 
lYench monarchy engaged Philip to maintain a good eorrespondenee with 
Elizabeth Yet even during this jx^nod he rej(‘cted the garter W'hich she 
sent him , he refused to ratify the ancient leiigue between the house of Bur- 
gundy and England, he furnished ships to transport P'rench forces into 
Scotland, he endeavoured to inteicopt the earl of Arran, who was hastening 
to join tlie malcontents in that country, and the queen wisest ministerB 
still regarded his frieiidshq) as hollow and precarious But no sooner did the 
death of Francis II jiut an end to Philij/s apprehensions with regard to Mary's 
succession than his animosity against Elizalx'th began more openly to appear, 
and the interests of Spam and those of England were found opposite in every 
ii(‘gotiation and transaction 

The two great monarchies of the Continent, F'ranee and Spain, being 
possessed of nearly equal force, were naturally antagonists, and England! 
tiom its power and situation, was entitled to support its own dignity as well 
as tranquillity by holding the balance lx‘tweeri them Whatever incident 
therefore tended too much to depress one of these rival powders, as it left the 
other w’lthout control, might be deemed contrary to the interests of England; 
yet so much were these great maxims of policy overruled during that 
by the disputes of theology that Philip fomid an advantage in supporting the 
established government and religion of France, and Elizabeth in protecting 
faction and innovation 


CIVIL W'ARS OF FRANCE 

The queen-regent of Fiance, when reinstated in authority by the death 
of her son Francis, had formed a plan of administration more subtle thaa 
judicious, and balancing the Catholics with the Huguenots, the dukeof Ouiaa 
with the prince of Cond6, she endeavoured to render herself necessa^ to 
both and to establish her own dominion on their constrained obedienee* 
An edict had been published granting a toleration to the Protestants ; the 
interested violence of the duke of Guise, covered with the pretence of rdigknie 
zeal, broke through this agreement, and the two parties after the fallaekNia 
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tranquillity of a moment renewed their mutual insults and injunes Four- 
teen armies were levied and put in motion in different parts of France. Each 
province, each city, each family, was agitated with intestine rage and ani- 
mosity. 

Wherever the Huguenots prevailed the images were broken, the altars 
pillaged, the churches demolished, the monasteries consumed with fire Where 
success attended the Catholics, they burned the Bibles, rebaptised the in- 
fants, constrained married persons to pass anew thiough the nuptial cere- 
mony, and plunder, desolation, and bloodshed attended equally the triumph 
of .both parties It w^as during this period, when men began to be somew^hat 
enlightened, and m this nation renowned for polished manners, that the 
theological rage which had long been boiling m men’s veins seems to have 
attained its last stage of virulence and ferocity 

Philip, jealous of the progress w^hich the Huguenots made in France, 
and dreading that the contagion would spiead into the low counti*}’ provinces, 
had formed a secret alliance with the piinces of Guise, and had entered into 
a mutual concert for the protection of the ancient faith and the suppression 
of heresy. He now sent six thousand men, with some supply of money, 
to reinforce the Catholic party, and the prince of Cond^, hnding himself 
unequal to so great^a combination countenanced by the loyal authority, was 
obliged to despatch the vidame of Chartres and Biigueniaut to London, in 
order to crave the assistance and protection of Elizabeth 

Most of the province of Nonnandy was possessed by the Huguenots, and 
Cond6 offered to put Havre de Grace into the hands of the English on con- 
dition that, together with three thousand men for the garrison of that place, 
the queen should likewise send over thiee thousand to defend Die])])e and 
Rouen, and should fuinish the prince with a supply of a hundred thousand 
crowns 


HAVRE DE GRACE PUT IN POSSESSION OF THE ENGLISH 

Elizabeth, besides the geneial and essential interest of supporting the 
Protestants and opposing the rapid progress oi her enemy the duke of Guise, 
had other motives which engaged her to accej-t of this profiosal When she 
concluded the peace at Cateau-Cambr^sis she had good reason to foresee 
that France nevei would voluntaiily fulfil the article which regarded the 
restitution of Calais, and many subsequent incidents had tended to confirm 
this suspicion The queen therefore wisely concluded that, could she get 
possession of Havre, a place which commanded the mouth of the Seme and 
was of greater importance than Calais, she should easily constrain the French 
to execute the treaty, and should have the glory of restoring to the crown 
that ancient possession so much the favourite of the nation 

No measure could be more generally odious in France than the conclusion 
of this treaty WTth Elizabeth Men were naturally led to compare the con- 
duct of Guise, who had finally expelled the English and had debarred these 
dangerous and destructive enemies from all access into France, with the 
treasonable politics of Cond6, who had again granted them an entrance into 
the heart of the kingdom The prince nad the more reason to repent of 
this measure, as he reaped not from it all the advantage which he expected. 

Three thousand English immediately took possession of Havre and Dieppe 
under the command of Sir Edward Poymngs , but the latter place was found so 
little capable of defence that it was immediately abandoned. The siege of 
Rouen was already formed by the Catholics under the command of the king 
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of Navarre and Montmorency, and it waa with difficulty that Poynings could 
throw a small remforcement into the place. Though these English troops 
behaved with gallantry, and though the king of Navarre was mortally woundra 
during the siege, the Catholics still continued the attack of the place, and cairy- 
mg it at last by assault put the whole garrison to the sword The earl of 
Warwick, eldest son of the late duke of^orthumberland, arrived soon after 
at Havre with another body of three thousand English, and took on him the 
command of the place 

The duke of Guise, overtaking the Huguenots at Dreux, obliged them to 
give battle The action was distinguished by tins singular event, that Cond6 
and Montmorency, the eominanders of the opposite armies, fell lx)th of them 
prisoners into the hands of their enemies The appearance's of victory re- 
mained with Guise, but the admiral, whose fate it e\er was to be defeated, 
and still to rise more terrible after his imsfoit lines, collectf'd the remains of 
the army and subdued some considerable places m Normandy Elizabeth, 
the bc'tter to support his cause, sent him a new supply of a Imndred thousancl 
crow’ns, and offeied, if he could find merchants to lend him the money, to 
give her bond for another sum of equal amount 


THE PARLT VMENT OF 15G3 

The expenses incurred by assisting the French Huguenots had emptied 
the queen’s exchequci, and in ordei to obtain supply she found heiself under 
a necessity of summoning a parliament, January 12th, ir)(i.S, an expedient 
to which she nevei willingly had reoouise A little before the meeting of 
tins assembly she had fallen into a dangerous illness, the small-pox, and as 
her life during some time was despaired of, the people became the more sen- 
sible of their perilous situation, derived from the uncertainty wdnch, in case 
of hei demise, attended the succession of the erowm The partisans of the 
queen of Scots and those of the house of Suffolk alieady clnided th(* nation 
into factions, and e\eix^ono foresaw^ that though it might be })Ossible at present 
to determine the conlroversy by law, yet if the throne were yacant, nothing 
but the sw’ord would 1)(‘ able to fix a successoi 

The commons, therefore, on the opening of the session, \oted an address 
to the queen m w^hich, after enumerating the dangers attending a broken 
and doubtful succession, and mentioning the eyils which their fathers had 
experienced from the contending titles of York and Lancastei, tliey entreated 
the queen to put an end to their apprehensions by choosing some husband 
whom they promised, w^hoever he WTre, gratefully to receiye and faithfully 
to serve, honour, and obey , or, if she had entertained any reluctance to 
the married state, they dcsiied that the lawful successor might be nam^, 
at least appointed, by act of parliament They remarked that during all the 
reigns which had passed since the conquest the nation had never before d®™ 
so unhappy as not to know the person w’ho, in case of the soverei^ s deam, 
was legally entitled to fill the vacant throne And they observed that the 
fixed order which took place in inheriting the French nionarchy ww one 
chief source of the usual tranquillity as well as of the happiness of that 

^la subject, though extremely interesting to the nation, was very litUe 
agreeable to thtf queen, and she w’as sensible that great difn^ltiM 
attend every decision A declaration in favour of the queen of Soots wouJu 
form a settlement perfectly legal, but she dreaded giving enopuragement 
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to tho Catholics. On the other hand, the title of the house of Suilolk was 
supported by the more zealous Protestants only, and it was very doubtful 
whether even a parliamentary declaration in its favour would bestow on it 
such validity as to give satisfaction to the people 

The queen, weighing all these inconveniences, which were great and 
uiwnt, was determined to keep both paities in awe by maintaining still an 
ambiguous conduct, and she lather chose that the people should run the 
hazard of contingent events than that she herself should visibly endanger 
her throne by employing expedients which, at best, would not bestow entire 
security on the nation She gave theiefoie an evasive answer to the applica- 
tions of the commons She only told them, contiary to hei declarations in 
the beginning of hei leign, that she had fixed no absolute resolution against 
marriage 

^The most reniaikable law passed this session was that wdiich bore the title 
of ‘ Assurance of the queen s loval powei over all states and subjects within 
her dominions By this act, the asseiting twice by wilting, word, or deed, 
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the pope’s aullioiity, was subjected to the penalties of tieason All persons 
in holy orders were liound to take the oath of supremacy , lus also all who were 
advanced to any degree, either ni the universities or in common law, all 
schoolmasters, officeis in court, or members of parliament The penalty of 
their second refusal was treason The first offence, in both cases, was pun- 
ished by banishment and forfeiture This iigorous statute was not extended 
to any of the degree of a baron 

There was likewise another point, in which the paihament this session 
showed more the goodness of their intention than the soundness of their 
judgment They passed a law against fond and fantastical prophecies, which 
had been obseiw’ed to seduce the people into rebellion and disorder , but at the 
same time they enacted a statute which w’as most likely to increase these and 
such like superstitions It was levelled against conjurations, enchantments, 
and witchcraft. Witchcraft and heresy are two crimes which commonly 
increase by puni.shment, and never are so effectually suppressed as by being 
totally neglected After the parliament had granted the queen a supply 
of one subsidy and two fifteenths, the session was finished ky a prorogation. 
ITie convocation likewise voted the queen a subsidy of six shillings in the 
pound, payable in three years 
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THE LOSS OF HAVRE 

While the English parties exerted these eahn efforts against each other in 
parliamentary votes and debates, the French factions, inflamed to the highest 
degree of animosity, continued that cruel war which their intem|)erate seal, 
actuated by tlie ambition of their leaders, had kindled in the kingdom. The 
admiral was successful in reducing the towns of Normandy which neld for the 
king, but he frequently complained that the nurneroas garrison of Havre 
remained totally inactive anti was not employt'd in any military operation 
against the conmion enemy The leaders of the Ilupueiiots were persuaded 
to hearken to terms of a sepaiate accommodation, and soon came to an agree- 
ment A toleration under some restrictions wa^ anew grantt^d to the Protes- 
tants, a general amnesty w^as published, Cond^' was reinstated in his offices 
and government® 

By the agreement betw’een Elizabeth and th(^ prince* of (k)nd^‘ it had been 
stipulated that neither party should conclude peace* without the consent of 
the other , but this article w’as at present but little re^gaieled by the leaders of the 
French Protestants They only coinpieh(‘n(leHl her so far in the treaty as 
to obtain a promise* that on Jier relinquishing Havre Ik‘i ehargrt^, and the 
money which she had advanc(‘el them, should Im* rej)aiel he‘i bv the king of 
Fiance, and that Calais on the expiration eif the teini should be restored 
to her But slie diselained to accept of these eonehtieiiis, and thinking the 
possession of Havie a much better pledge for eff(*cting he‘i purpose, she sent 
Warwick orders to piepaie himself against an attack from the now united 
pow’cr of the Fiench monarchy 

The earl of Warwick, who commanded a gainson of siv thousand men, 
besides seven hundred pioneers, had no sooner got possession of Havre than 
he employed every means lor putting it m a postuie of defence, and after 
expelling the French from the town he encouraged his soldiers to make the 
most desperate defeme against the enemy The eonstabk* commanded the 
Flench army, the queen regent herself, and the king, were present in the 
camp, even the pi nice of Cond^ joined the king’s forces and gave counte- 
nance to this enterprise The plague crept in among the English soldiers, 
and being increased by their fatigue and bad diet (for they were but ill sup- 
plied with provisions), it made such ravages that sometimes a hundred inen 
a day died of it, and there remained at last not fifteen hundred in a condition 
to do duty The French meeting with such feeble resistance carried on their 
attacks successfully, and having made two bleaches, each of them sixty feet 
wide, they prepared for a general assault which must have terminated m the 
slaughter of the whole garrison Warwick, who had frequently warned the 
English council of the danger, and w^ho had loudly demanded a supply of men 
and provisions, found himself obliged to capitulate, July 28th, 1563, and to 
content himself with the liberty of withdraw mg his garrison 

The articles were no sooner signed than Lord Clinton, the admiral, who 
had been detained by contrary winds, appeared off the harbour with a ne- 
inforcement of three thousand men, and found the place surrendered to the 
enemy To increase the misfortune, the infected army brought the plague 
with them into England, where it swept oft great multitudes, particulariy 
in the city of London Above twenty thousand persons there died of it in 
one year. 

J^izabeth, whose usual vigour and foresight had not appeared in tiuB 
transaction, was now glad to compound matters, and as the queen regBOi 
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desired to obtain leisure in order to prepare measures for the extermination 
of the Huguenots she readily hearkened to any reasonable terms of accom- 
modation with England ^ A peace signed at Troyes on the 11th of April, 
1664, was shortly after pioclainied with sound of trumpet before the queen's 
majesty in her castle of Windsor, the French ambassadors being present. 
By this new treaty Elizabeth delivered up the hostages which the French had 
given for the restitution of Calais, but she received two hundred and twenty 
thousand crowns for their liberation The questions of the restitution of 
Calais and other matters were left in the state they were in before the late 
hostilities, eacli party retaining its claims and pretensions, which were to be 
settled by aftiT negotiation ^ 

In 1564 Elizabeth’s friend the prince of Cond6 was disgusted by being 
refused the post of lieutenant-general of the realm, left vacant by the death 
of the king of Navarre , and as the Protestants saw that the treaty of peace 
made in the preccMling yeai in order to expel the English from Havre was not 
kept, and that the court was revoking the liberty of conscience, it was easy 
for the prince to assemble once more a formidable army But for some time 
the Huguenots were kept in awe in the north of France by a large force, 
which the court had collected to guard the frontier from any violation that 
might arise out of the distuibed state of the Netliei lands, whose discontent, 
which became ir\ the end another war of religion, was at hrst common to both 
Protestants and Catholics 

The poweiful prince of Orange and the counts of Egmont and Hoorn 
placed themselv(\s at the head of their countiyiii(‘n, and a confederacy, in 
which the Catholics acted with the Protestants, was foimed in the spring of "l 506 
with the avowed obj(‘Ct of putting down the Inquisition and with the more 
secret design of lecovering the constitutional rights of the country^ The 
duchess of Parma, vho governed the jirovinces in the name of Philip, yielded 
to the storm, and declan^l that the Inquisition should be abolished At this 
point the Catholics and Protestants sepaiated 

Philip had determined that no clemency should be shown to men who were 
doubly damned as heretics and lebels He recalled the duchess of Parma, 
and despatched the famous duke of Alva, who was as admirable as a military 
commander as he vas detestable as a bigot, or as a passive instiument to 
despotism, with an aimy still more formidable Irom its discipline than from 
its numbers, to restore obedience and a uniformity of belief m the low coun- 
tries 

The success of Alva alarmed the Piotestants everywhere, in England 
and in Scotland it cast a cloud which was never to be lemoved over the for- 
tunes of Mary, but it was in France that it excited the wildest panic The 
Huguenots, who w^ere always a minority, saw that they must be crushed, and 
maintained that Alva was specially appointed to carry into effect the secret 
treaty of Bayonne for the forcible restoring of all Protestants to the obedience 
of the church With this conviction the Huguenots resolved to anticipate 
their enemies The prince of Cond6 renewed an old correspondence with 
the pnnce of Orange, with the English court, and with others interested 
in opposing the Bayonne treaty, and he, with Coligny and other chiefs of 
the party, laid a plot for surprising the king — the contemptible and wretched 
Charles IX — and all his court at Monceaux 

King Charles was saved from the hands of his Protestant subjects by the 
fidelity and bravery of his Sw’iss mercenaries Elizabeth -had sent Cond6 


P For full details of the affairs of the Netherlands see Volume XIII ] 
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money and advice; and it has been asserted that she was privy to this plot, 
and that her ambassador, Sir Henry Norris,^ was deeply implicated in its 
arrangement. 

In the following spring (1568) three thousand French Protestants crossed 
the northern frontier to join the prince of Orange, who had taken the 6eld 
against the Spaniards But at the end of the campaign tlie prince of Orange 
was obliged to recross the Rhine and disband what rtmiained of his amw. 

These Protestant troops had been in a great measure raised by Eiiglish 
money secretly supplied by Elizabeth, vho at the same time was at peace 
with Philip, and in public took care to pioclaini her resfH^t for the Spanish 
monarch and her dislike of all rebellions, nor did she relax her efforts or 
ilespair of success to the insurgents, either in the Netherlands or in France. 
The government of the latter country had given in the preccdine year what 
might have been considered a provocation to war, but she and Cecil were 
deU'rmined to have no open var Wlum, at the t'xpiration of tlie term fixed 
by the tieaty of Cateau-(/ariibr6sis, Sir Heniy Non is demanded the lestitution 
of Calais, the French chancellor quoted an aiticle of the treaty by which 
Elizabeth was to forfeit all claim to that town if she committf‘d hostilities 
upon P'rance, and further told Norris that as she had takim possession of 
Havre she had brought lierself within the scofH‘ of that clause 

In 1567 P^lizabeth had entered anew into matnmonial negotiations Her 
old suitor the archduke Cliailes wiote hei a very flatteiing letter, but Eliza- 
beth fell back upon the feais and the strong religious feelmgsof her Protc^stant 
subjects, protesting to the Austrian that they w^ould nevei tolerate a Catho- 
lic pi nice 


Norfolk’s plan to avfd mary 

But intrigues foi an obnoxious marriage* — that of the duke of Norfolk 
with the queen of Scots — w’eie now' in full activity In that dishonourable 
age it w'as a common practice (as it has been in some later times) for people 
to enter into plots for the sole purpose of betraying them to the government 
and reaping a suitable rc^w'ard There w'ore too many (*ngaged in the present 
scheme to allow' of any hojie of secrecy Even before Murray had returned 
to Scotland, or Queen Mary had been removed to Tutbury Castle, Elizabeth 
had alternately reproached and tempted the duke of Norfolk, who assured 
her that it there had been a talk of his marrying the Scottish queen the project 
had not originated with him and had never met Iils wushes — “and if her 
majesty w'ould move him thereto, he would rather be committed to the 
Tower, for he meant never to marry w'lth such a person w'here he could not 
be sure of his pillow ” 

The allusion to the fate of Damley gratified the ciueen, and she accept 
Norfolk’s excuses But it is said that only a day or tw'o after his making 
this protestation the duke conferred m secret, m the park at Hampton Court, 
with the earl of Murray, and then with the bishop of Ross and Maitland of 
Lethmgton, when he agreed that if Mary could be restored to her liberty 
and her throne he W'ould marry her, they, on the other hand, assuring him 
that such a nobleman as himself, courteous, wealthy, and a Protestant^ 
could not fad of restoring tranquillity to Scotland and maintaming peace 
and a perfect understanding between the two countries 

n He was son to the Noms who suffered death on account of Anne Bole}!! Oneof diza* 
beth^B first cares had been to promote this family «] 
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It should appear, however, that Norfolk did not commit himself very 
seriously until he was propelled by the insidious favourite Leicester, by the 
earls of Arundel and Pembroke, and by Sir Nicholas Throcmorton, the experi- 
enced diplomatist and plotter, who had suddenly coalesced with Leicester 
in the hope of throwing Cecil mto the Tower, and changing that mmisteris 
qratem for one that would more promote his own mterests 

At last the duke agreed to be the husband, and then a letter, subscribed 
by the earls of Leicester, Arundel, and Pembroke, and the lord Lumley, was 
privately addressed to Mary in her prison, urging her to consent to the mar- 
riage, but requiring her at the same tune '' to relinquish all such claims as 
had been made by her to the prejudice of the queen s majesty, and that 
religion might be stablished both in Scotland and Engfand, and that the 
league of France might be dissolved, and a league made betwixt England 
and Scotland , and that the government of Scotland might be to the conten- 
tation of the queen of England '' Norfolk and his friends said afterwards 
that they had assured themselves, fiom the h'tter being written by the earl 
of Leicester, there would be nothing m it '‘but foi the queen’s majesty’s 
security ” Norfolk, in his own narm*, wrote letters to the fair captive as a 
lover and liberator. These letters were conveyed to the queen by the bishop 
of Ross 

The consent of the French and Spanish courts to the match was asked 
through their ambassadors , eveiy thing seemed to favour the project and flatter 
the ambition of Norfolk Many of the pnncipal nobility of England en- 
couraged him, and none remonstrated save the earl of Sussex, who saw clearly 
the real nature of the plot and the ruin it would bung upon his friend the 
duke 

The regent pretended to recommend his sister’s liberation to a Scottish 
parliament which he had assembled , but at the same time he was takmg all 
the measures in his power to keep hei a closer prisoner in England than evei 
Here Maitland and he quarrelled, for the astute secretary, dissatished with 
Murray’s government and full of his grand state intrigue — which embraced 
England as well as Scotland — was now moie anxious lor the restoration ot 
Mary than he had been two years before for her deprivation. But Maitland 
for the moment was overmatched, and fearing for his life, and cursing what he 
called the double dealing and perfidy of Murray, he fled from Edinburgh, 
to seek an asylum in the mountains of the north 

Leicester now found it convenient to fall veiy sick — sick, it was said, 
unto deaths Alarmed — and, as is generally represented, still amorous — Eliza- 
beth flew to the bedside of her unworthy favourite, who, with many sighs and 
tears, began to disclose every particular of the plot into which he had inveigled 
Norfolk Leicester received a fond pardon, Norfolk a severe reprimand 
The duke protested that he had never meant ill to her majesty, and readily 
promised to let the project drop But Elizabeth could not conceal her angei 
against him and Leicester began to treat him rudely. 

Murray now undertook the odious office of informer and forwarded all 
the duke of Norfolk’s letters to the English aueen, humbly protestmg that 
he had not devised the project and that he would never have given his feigned 
assent to it had it not been to preserve his own life On the 9fli of October the 
duke was committed to the Tower On the 11th of the same month the 
bishop of Ross, who m vam pleaded his pnvilege as the agent and ambassador 
of a crowned head — the helpless prisoner mry — was sharply examined at 
Windsor, and then committed to prison. At the same time the lord Lumley 
and some others of less note were placed under arrest. 
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ELIZABETH AIDS THE NETHERLAXBB 

The alarm of the English rrotestant court was the greater on account of 
the successes which had recently attended the Catholic arms on the Continent, 
notwithstanding the encouragernont and assistance sent to the French Hugue- 
nots by Elizabeth 

At the same time Elizab(*th, b} a measure of very iiuestionable morality, 
liad given a deadly provocation to tlie powerful Philip In the course of the 
preceding autumn flStiS) a Spanish squadron of five sail, cariying stores and 
money for the payment of Philip's army in the Low (bun tries, took refuge 
on the Engksh coa*st to escafx* a Protestant w^hich had been fitted out 
by the prince of CoikI< 5 For a while the queen hesitaUMl, she W'as at peace 
with Spam — a Spanish ambassador was at her court, and her own ambassador, 
Mann, w\as at Madrid — but the temptation Wius very strong, the money was 
destined for the support of those who were mercilessly bent on destroying a 
peojile who professed the same lehgion lus her own subjects, and besides, 
Elizabeth much W’anted money, for she had spent, and wius then spending, a 
great deal to support the Piotestaiit religion abroad. In the end it was 
resolved to seize the spe(‘i(*, upon pretence that it in truth belonged not to 
the king of Spam, but to ceitain Italian bankers and moiu'V-lenders who had 
e\port(‘(l it upon speculation 

The duke of Aha piesently n'tahatod liy sf iziiig the gfxxls and imprisoning 
the persons of all the English inei chants Ik* could fand in Flanders. But 
according to La Mothe-IYii(:'*lon,/ ^ the nairovv seas weie already sw^arming 
with English piiva1e(*rs — the Frenchman calls them pirates — and w'lth armed 
vessels maiin(*d by French and Flemish Protestants The English cruisers 
of course ofTeied no molestation to the Protestant piivaU'eis of the Low 
(buntries, but assisted them in landing troops on the* French coast for the 
wrvice of the Huguenots- The I^Vench court and the court of Spam were 
almost equally Jiicensed, but they had both vso many tioubles on their hands 
that they reserved to avoid for the present a declaration of w^ar At the end 
of January, h()wevf*r, the French government, after remonstrating against 
the supj)lies sent m English .sliips to the Huguenots, soiz(‘d all the English 
merchandise in Kouen 

Thcie w'as a loud outciy in England at this aeizun*, and some of the lords 
of the council advised an immediate declaration of war against France ® A 
double w^ar with France and Spam was unpromising, however, and the queen 
declared that it was her full intention to be at peace with France. 

In a very few days after Elizabeth’s pacific declarations^ it w^as found 
that her ambassador at Pans, Sir Henry Norris, was again mtnguing writh 
the Huguenots and promising them assistance Upon this the French gov- 
ernment made a fiesh seizure of English merchandise at Rouen, Calais, and 

* According to the French ambaAnador, La Mothe-F6n61on, f the mone> seized amounted to 

four hundred and fifty thousand ducats, and the five ships were Biscayans — CorreBpondaneB 
DtplomcU'ique de Bertrand de Salignac de La Mothe-Fenelon Ihibli6e pour la premiere foia 
sous la direction de Monsieur Charles Purton Cooper u n ^ 

* A great quantity of amis and ammunition had recently been landed at La Rochelle for 
the French insurgents, from four English men-of-war 

* Alva sent over the Sieur d’ Assoleville to treat about the money The queen sent ordeve 
to arreet hun at Roche|ter and to detain him there two days, that he m^ht see and hear in 
tliat pnncipal arsenal what a vast number of workmen she had employed on herjmat ihlPi 
of war. Tnis old diplomatist might well oomplam of the httle respect shown by Efiiabatli itt 
the character of ambassadors 
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Dieppe. Elizabeth's privateers retaliated on the French coast ; but she again 
negotiated, and promised to put an end to that kmd of warfare upon condition 
that the French should recall their commissions, for they also had begun to 
fit out swarms of privateers 

But again within a few weeks Elizabeth gave audience to envoys from 
the Huguenots and to envoys from the prince of Orange, and the other leaders 
of the Protestants in the Low Countries, who all wanted from her loans of 
money, arms, and gunpowder She held a grand review of her troops, horse 
and foot, and inflamed at this aspect of war, many gentlemen bought them- 
selves swords and pikes and went over to join the Huguenots Elizabeth 
'denied that this last was done by her permission, but presently a fleet of 
ships, armed for var and escorted by the largest vessels in the queen’s ser- 
vice, set sail for La Rochelle, which was, and long continued to be, the prmci- 
pal port and stronghold of the French Protestants But this fleet was detained 
by contrary winds, the Huguenots were defeated in the mterval, and then 
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Elizabeth made fresh jnotestations, and issued a proclamation against priva- 
teers and all such as made war without her license upon the French king. 

Her conduct had irritated the French court to the extreme, and as the 
power of the Protestants in France seemed to be broken, it was resolved, by 
parties as crafty as herself, to give encouragement, if not more, to the Catho- 
lics in England, and to excite an interest in all the papistical coimtries of the 
Continent in favour of the captive Mary. The duke of Alva entered mto this 
scheme; a Florentine, named Rudolfi, well acquainted with England, acted 
as agent for the pope , and sanguine hopes were entertained, if not of restoring 
EngWd to the bosom of the church, of distracting and weakening her by 
internal dissensions 

THE NORTHERN INSURRECTION (1569 A D ) 

The penal statutes against the professors of the old religion had gradually 
increased in severity, and as the Catholics triumphed on the Contment, their 
rdi( don b^ame more and more an object of suspicion and of persecution in 
Elizabeth cared little for tne dogmas of either church. She was 
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altogether free from intolerance as to speculative opinions in retigion, unless 
they went to weaken the royal preromtive Her intolerance was w of a 
political kind, and she persecuted, not because men believed in the real pres- 
ence, but because she believed that no Catholic could possibly be a loyal 
subject^ In the month of October, immediately after the duke of Norfolk’s 
arrest, the counties of York, Durham, and Northumberland betrayed S3ntnp- 
toms of open insunection 

At the same time Queen Maiy had found meaiKs to e>^tablish a correspond- 
ence with the Catholic earl of Northumberland, with the earl of Westmore- 
land, whose v^ife was the duke ot Norfolk sisU»r, with Egremont I^tcliffe, 
brother of the eail of Sussex, and Leonard Dacre Most of these noblemen 
were excited by inanv inotive^^, the chu'f of which was the restoration of the 
Catholic faith in England Tluar ostensible header was the earl of Northum- 
berland, a very nmnificeiit but a very weak lord Ho talked imprudently 
and dul nothing, and when at last, in the niid<lle ol Novemlx'r, he nut himsdf 
in motion, it was only because he was frightened out of btnl at the dead of 
night in his house at TopchtTe in Yoikshire b\ a panie-fear that a royal force 
was apfiroaching to senze him He then rod(‘ in ha-ste to the castle of ^^ans- 
peth, wheio he found Norfolk’s biothei-in-law , tin* earl of Westmoreland, sur- 
rounded wuth friends and letaiiiers all ready to take aims for what they con- 
sidered a holy caus(‘ 

On the morrow, tlie Kith of N(>vemhK‘r, they ojienly raised th(‘ir banner. 
If an ingenious stiatagem ha<l sucec^eded that banner would have floated 
over the libeiateil Mary The countt'ss of Northumbeiland had endeavoured 
to get access to tlie captive (lueeii m the disguise of a nurse, in the intention of 
exchanging clotli(‘s with hei that slie might es(‘ape But as this device had 
imscained, the insurgents proposed mai clung to Tutbury castle to liberate 
the queen by force of arms 

A manifesto w^as imnKuhately put fortli in the usual st}le, expressive of the 
utmost loyalty to the queen, but ileclanng their inUmtions to rescue her out 
of the hands of evil counsellois, to obtain the release of the duke and other 
peers, and to ro-establish the religion of their fathers They marched to 
Durham (November IGtli), where they purified the churches by burning the 
heretical Bibles and prayer-books At Ripoii they restored the mass, on Clif- 
fordmoor they mustiTed seven thousand men Richard Norton, a venerable 
old gentleman who had joined them w'lth his five sons, raised in their front a 
banrioi displaying the Saviour with the blood streaming from his five wounds. 
Finding that the Catholics in general WTre lojal to the queen, and that Sussex 
was coUecting an efficient force at Yoik, they fell back to Hexham (December 
16th) Here the footmen dispersed , the earls, w ith the horse, about five 
hundred m number, fled into Scotland ^ 

The earl of Northumberland W'as sent by the regent to the castle of Loch- 
leven, the old prison of Q^een Mary W hen Elizabeth pressed him to 
deliver up his captive that she might do justice on him, Murray offered to 
exchange Northumberland for Mary. Thus Northumberland remamed in cap- 
tivity in Lochleven After a wffiile the other refugees w^re conveyed to tne 
Spanish Netherlands But the vengeance of the law, unmitigated by any 
royal mercy, fell upon the retainers and friends of the fugitives On the 4th 
and 5th of January threescore and six individuals w^ere executed in Durham 
alone; and thence Sir George Bowes, with his executioner, traversed the 

* There were, however, occasional exceptions Matthew Hammond, a Unitanaa, was 
burned ali\e in the castle ditch of Norwich* But this poor man had also spoken whi ^ wtn 
called “ words of hjasphemy against the queen's majesty and others of her council fllow.S 
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whole country between Newcastle and Netherby, a district sixty miles in 
length and forty miles in breadth, “and finding many to be fautors in the 
said rebellion, he did see them executed m every market-town and in every 
village, as he himself (says Stow) reported unto me ” All that country was 
dotted in every direction with gibbets, Elizabeth imitating pretty closely the 
conduct of her sanguinary father on the suppression of the Pilgrimage ^f 
Grace. 


• THE RISING OF DACRE (1570 A D ) 

Among the Catholic gentlemen whose lo 3 alty had been suspected by Sad- 
ler was Leonard Dacre, the representative of the ancient family of the Dacres 
of Gilsland This bohl man had resolved to risk his life and lortunes in the 
cause of the captive queen, whom he legarded with a romantic devotion 
He raised a gallant troop to join Noithumbciland and Westmoreland, but 
when those two w^eak eails fled so hastily, he end(‘avoiiied to make Elizabeth 
believe that he had taken up arms not foi, but against the msuigeiits 

But Elizabeth and hei council w^re seldom oveir^^ached or deceived, and 
an order w^as sent dowm to the eail of Sussex to anest Dacie, cautiously and 
secretly, as a traitor He fled, but he resolved to try his good swoid before he 
submitted to the hard doom of exile and beggary AVithiii a month from the 
flight of Northumberland, Dacre was at the head of thiee thousand English 
borderers, but before a body of Scots could join him he W’as attacked on the 
banks of the river Gelt, Fe'biuary 22nd, 1570, by a far supeiior force com- 
manded by Lord Huiisdon ^ L(‘onard Dacre, howevei, W’a.s not defeated 
without a desperate battle He fled across the Bordeis, wdieie he w^as received 
and honourably entertained by some noble fi lends ol Mary, and he soon 
after passed over to Flarideis 


THE ASSASSINATION OF MUTIK fl570 AD ) 

Before this rising of Leonard Dacre the regent Murray had gone to his 
account and it has been reasonably conjectured that the hopes of tiie English 
insurgent had been excited by this event in Scotland On his return from 
Elizabeth ^s court and the mock trial of his sLstf'i, Muriay had encountered 
many difficulties, but he had triumphed over tliem all by means of English 
money and his own w^ondrous caution and dexterity On the 22rid of January, 
1570, he was shot through the body ^ On the very night of the murder the 
Scotts and the Kers dashed across the English frontiers with unusual fury 
and apparently w^th the purpose of producing a hi each between the tw^o 
nations, or of giving fresh encouragement to the malcontents of Northum- 

[‘ Hunsdon was the son of Man Bole\ n ] 

*“The fate of Murray’s name is sinpulare\en among conspicuous and active men, in an 
age tom in pieces by contending factions Contemporarv writers agree in nothing, indeed, 
but his great abilities and energetic resolution Among the people he was long rememberecl 
as ‘the good regent,' partly from their Protestant zeal, but m a great measure from a strong 
seose of the unwonted security of life and propert\ enjoved in Scotland during his vigorous 
administration His Catholic couutrvnien abroad bestowed the highest commendations on 
his moral character, which are not impugned by one authenticated fact But a powerful 
party has for nearly three centuries defamed and maligned him, in order to extract from the 
perv^ersion of history an hypothetical web to serve as a screen for hisiinhappy sister, in the 
formation of which they are compelled to assume that she did nothing whicn she appeared to 
have done, and that he did all that lie appears to have cautiously abstamed from domg.’’ 
— SiH James Mackintosh h 
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berland and Westmoreland. It is said that when intenigeoise <tf this un- 
timely death of her half-brother was conveyed to the captive queen she we|il 
bitterly, forgetting for the moment all the injuries which he bad done her. 

On Murray s death, the duke of Chatellerault and the earls of Ai^^ll axid 
Huntly assumed the government as the lieutenants of Queen Maiy, But the 
opr)osit<* faction, or the king\s men as the> wciv ralletl, from their pretended 
adherence to the infant .lames, under the guidimce of tlie earl of Morton, flew 
to aniLS, denied the aiitlioiily of Mai \ . and invited Elizabeth to send a strong 
English army to their support * 

Tins was pieeist^lv what LlizalKnh intended to do loi her ow’n interests. 
In the month of Vjnil, undei tlu' j>reten(e of chastising thase* who had made 
the raid in Ik'i doininions on tlu night of Murray munler, she sent two 
aimieir into Seotlaiid The loid Sero|K‘ enteied on the w'cst, th(* earl of Sus- 
sex with Loid lIuiiMlon on th(‘ ea*^! Ace^ading to no less an authority than 
Secretaiy (Veils diaiA, Sussex and Hunsdon, entering into Tevioldale, gave 
three hundred villag(‘s to llio flames and cweiihiew fiflv castles — mostly, no 
doubt, iiieie Boi(1(m p(‘el‘^ Noi was tlie laid of the loid Scrope in the west 
less aestjuetiv(‘ 

After a week’s eaiiijiaigii ol this sort the tw'o arinies returned from Scot- 
land ElizaUdli having latel\ taken into la\oui the earl of Ixaiiiox, the 
lather ot Dariilcv and lh(‘ giandlathei ol the young king, now’ laent him 
<low’n liom England to Ik* lulei o\ei Scotland But Lennox presently found 
that he could do nothing w ithout an English aini} at his back, and on the 
J()th ot April S\iss(‘\ and Hunsdon enlei(‘d Scotland anew and hud siege to 
l-Iuiiie ca^-tle and East castle, both Ixdonging to the earl of Hume, wdio was 
doubly obnoxious for his fjieiidship to Mai\ and foi his having given an 
asylum to EhzaU'th’s ndxTs Both castles wei(‘ tak(‘ii, but none of the Eng- 
lish refug(‘es ol an\ note were iound in them 

On the nth ol Mav Sir AVilIiain Diuiv, tli(‘ maishal of IkTWick, pene- 
tiated into Scotland with another loiee consisting of twelve hundre*d foot 
and four hundied hoise Having received hostages from the kingV men, 
Drury marclied to eo-opeiale with the earl of Lennox, who W’as engaged in 
laying wast(‘ the vale of the Clyde and destroying the castles of the duke of 
Chatellerault and the houses of all that bon* "the name of Hamilton Their 
v(*ngeance was so teirible tiiat that great family, with iieaily the entire clan, 
was brought to the verge of luiii 


THE EXCOMMUMCATJON OF ELIZABETH AND THE PAULI \ML\T OF 1671 

When Pius lY had ascended the papal throne he had sought by letters 
and messengers to lecall Elizabeth to the cominuinon of the Roman church, 
and afterwards he invited her, like other princes, to send ambassadors to Bio 
council at Trent, May 5th, 1550 The attempt was fruitless, but though her 
obstinacy might provoke, his prudence taught him to suppress, his resentr 
ment To the more fervid zeal of his successor, Pius V, such caution ap- 
peared a dereliction of duty Elizabeth had by her conduct proclaitaed 
herself the determined adversary of the Catholic cause in every part of Eu- 
rope, she had supported rebels against the Catholic sovereigns in the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, and had thrown into prison the fugitive queen of Soota, 
the last hope of tfie British Catholics 

A bull was prepared m which the pope was made to pronounce her g|ld|^ 
of heresy, to deprive her of her “ pretended right to the crown Of EnghukOi 
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and to absolve her English subjects from their allegiance. Still, forcible 
objections were urged against the proceeding, and Pius himself hesitated to 
confirm it with his signature At length the intelligence arrived of the failure 
of the insurrection , it was followed by an account of the severe punishment 
inflicted on the northern Catholics, of whom no fewer than eight hundred 
were said to have perished by the hands of the executioners , and the pontiff, 
on the 25th of February, 1570, sjgned the bull and oidered its publication. 
Several copies were sent to the duke of Alva with a leciuest that he would 
make them known in the seaports of the Netherlands , and by the duke some 
of ^ these w^ere forw’arded to the Spanish ambassador in England ^ 

Early in the morning of the 15th of May one was seen affixed to the gates 
of the bishop of London s residence m the capital The council was surprised 
and irritated, a rigorous search was made through the inns of law^, and 
another copy of the bull w^as found in th(‘ chamber of a student of Lincoln’s 
Inn, who acknowledged, on the rack, that he had received it fiorn a person 
of the name of Felton Felton boldly confessed that he had set uj) the bull , 
refused, even under torture, to disclose the names of his accomplices and 
abettors, and suffered the death of a traitor, August 8th, gloiymg in the 
deed, and proclaiming himself a martyr to the papal supremacy "But though 
he gave the queen on the scaffold no other title than that of the pietendei, 
he asked her pardon if he had injured her, and in token that he boie her no 
malice sent to her as a present, by the earl of Suss(‘x, a di/imoiid ring, which 
he drew' from his finger, of the value of four hundred pounds 

If the pontiff promised himself any particulai benefit tiorn this measure 
the result must have disappointed his expectations The time w^as gone by 
when the thunders of the Vati(‘an could shake the thiones of jainces By 
foreign powers the bull W'as suffennl to sleep m silence , among the English 
Catholics it served only to breed doubts, disscmsion, and dismay All agreed 
that it was in their regard an impiudent and ciuel (‘xpeda'iit which rendered 
them liable to the suspicion of disloyalty, and affordc'd then enemies a pre- 
tence to brand them with the name of traitors To Elizabeth, however, 
though she affected to ridicule the sentence, it proved a souice of considerable 
uneasiness and alarm She jiersuaded herself that it w^as connected with 
some plan of foreign invasion and domestic tieason ^ She complained of 
it by her ambassadors as an insult to the majesty of sovereigns, and she 
requested the emperor Maximilian to procure its revocation 

To the solicitations of that prince Pius answered by asking wdiether Eliza- 
beth deemed the sentence valid or invalid If valid, wdiy did she not seek a 
reconciliation wnth the holy see ^ If invalid, w^hy did she wnsh it to be revoked 
As for the threat of personal revenge which she held out, he despised it. He 
had done his duty, and w^as ready to shed his blood in the cause ^ 

On the 2nd of Aprd, 1571, a Parliament met at Westminster, wrherein W'as 
granted a subsidy of five shillings in the pound by the clergy, besides tw'o- 
Ifteenths and a subsidy of 2s 8d in the pound on the laity, ^^tow'ards re- 

* It has been supposed that this bull was solicited by Philip . but in a letter to his am- 
bassador in Elneland (June 30th) he says that he never heard of its existence before it had 
bden announced to him by that minister, and attnbutes it to the zeal rather than the pru- 
denoe of the pontiff — Memonas, 351 

*A conspiracy was detected m Norfolk, about the same time when Felton set up the bull, 
but there dora not appear any connection between the two Three eentlemen were accused 
of a design to mvite Leicester, Cecil, and Bacon to dinner, to seize them as hostages for the 
duke of Norfolk, who was still in the Tower, and to expel the foreign Protestants, who had lately 
been settled in the county. They had a proclamation ready, inyeighmg against the wanton- 
0008 of the court and the influence of new men All three were hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
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imbuTBiDg her majeetjr for her great charges^ in repreasinj^ the late rebellion in 
the north, and pursuing the rebels and their fai tours into Scotland.'’ But 
there was other business bf a more remarkable nature than this liberal voting 
of supplies A bill was brought in with the object of crushing the pretensions 
and the partisans of the Scottish queen, and isolating the Lnglisn Catholics 
more than ever from the pope and their co-rtdigionists on Uie (^ntinent. 

It was declared to he high treason to olaiiii a right to the succession of the 
crown during the ciuecn’s life, oi to say that the crown bclonge<l to any other 
fierson than the queen, or to publish that slie wits an hfuctio, a schismatic, 
a tyrant, an infidel, or usurper, or to d(‘ii} that th(‘ descent of the crown was 
determinable by the statutes made in parliament It wiU' further enacted 
that any peisoii that should, by writing or printing, na'iition any heir of the 
queen, except the same W(»ie “the natural I'^sue (»f her body,”* should, for 
the hist offenr(‘, suffei a year’s imprisonment , and for the second, incur the 
jxmalty of i)nemunire AnotlnT bill enacted tlu' pain-^ of high trt'ason again*;t 
all such as should sue foi, obtain, oi [)Ut in us(‘ any bull or othei mstrument 
from the bi'^hop of Home 

By anolh(T bill, all fiersoris abo\e a cert.iin age were bound not only to 
attend the Piotestant church regulaily, but also to receive the sacrament in 
the loirn by law established Besid(‘s the unfortunate insurg(‘nts of the north, 
many individuals of lank, among whom wUvS Lord Morley, had retired to the 
(^ontiiK'iit in ()rd('i to avoid {lersecutioii, or a eornpliancc* wath forms of wor- 
ship which they belir‘\e(l to be enonoous and sinful , anotluT bill was therefore 
brought in, commanding ev(‘ry pcason wlio had left, or who might hereafter 
leave the lealiii, whethei with or wathout the (lueen’s license, to rctuni in six 
months aft(T warning by proclamation, imder the pain of forfeiting hi8 goods 
and chatt'^ds and the [nofits of his lands 

By these enactments tlic Catholics could iKather lemain at home without 
offence to their eonscieiices, nor go abroad without sacrificing their fortunes 
Tliere was talk of a remonstrance*, but the house of eommons'-^ and the people 
waTc most zealously l^rotestant , and the ('atholic loids m the upfier bouse, 
though forming a considerable [larty, had not courage* to de) much Eliza- 
beth, lioweveT, voluntaiily gave up hei bill foi the forced taking of the sacra- 
ment — a thing hoiriblc ui Catholic e>(*H 


THE rriUTANS 

But it w^as not every class of Protestants that w’as to rejoice and be glad. 
There was one class of them, great and constantly increasing, dangerous 
from their enthusiasm, odioas from their republican and democratic notions, 
that WTre feared equally wnth the Catholics and hated much more by the 
(jueen These were the Puritans — men who had imbibed the strict notions of 

' Camden i sa\ h that an uicredible number of indecent joke^ and reports rose out of this 
clause Some said that the queen was actually with cliild, and the reixirt spread the wider 
soon after when she became liable to swoonmgs and fainting; fits There is a paeeage to a 
letter from the fa\ounte Leicester to WalsinRham (then at Fans), written in the month of 
November of the following year, which, if nothing more, is very oddly expressed ** We have 
no news here," says Ijcicester, "only her majesty is in good health, and though you may hear 
of bruits of the contrary, I assure you it is not as hath been reported Somewhat her majesty 
hath been troubled with a spice or show of the mother, but, indeed, not so — the file that ene 
liath had have not be^ above a quarter of an hour, but yet this httle in her hath bred stfangje 
bruits here at home ” — Dioobs * 

^ By the statute 5 £liz c 1, § 16, Roman Catholics liad been excluded from the hoiiae 
of commons 
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Galvin — a sect which Elizabeth, however much she hated it herself, had forced 
upon Queen Mary in Scotland This sect had always taught that the church 
oi Christ ought to be separate from and independent of the state — a doctrine 
that went to overthrow the queen’s supremacy 

But there was another heinous offence vhich Elizabeth could never for- 
give: they fraternised with the Puritans of Scotland, they regarded John 
Knox as an inspired apostle — Knox, ho had written against “ the monstrous 
regiment of w^omen ” 

The first striking instance of actual punishment inflicted ui)on any of them 
vas in June, 1567, when a company of more than a hundred wore seized during 
their religious exercises, and fourteen or fifteen of them were sent to prison. 
They behaved with much rudeness and self-sufficiency on their examination ; 
but these defects became worse and woise under the goads of persecution. 

Yet at this verv moment, unknown to Elizabeth, three or four of her 
bishops were favouiable to the noii-conformiiig ministers, in \shose scruples 
touching many ceremonies and piactices in the Church they partook, and in 
her very council the earls of Bedfoid, Huntingdon, and Warwick, the lord- 
keeper Bacon, Walsingham, Sadler, and Knollys, inclined fioin conviction to 
the Puritans, while Leicestei, who saw that tlieii numbers were rapidly in- 
creasing — that in the great industrious towns, the strengtli of the peofile, oi 
tiers ^tatf they were Ix^coming strongest — intngued witli them undeihand, 
in the view of fuitheiing his own ambitious projects 

In the preceding year Thomas Caitwnght, the lady Maigaiid jirofessor of 
divinity at Cambridge, and a man of viitue, learning, and a leady eloquence, 
had electrified numerous audiences by inculcating the unlawfulness of any 
form of church government except the Piesbyterian, w’hich he maintained to 
have been that instituted by the first apostles, and the same powerful Puri- 
tan soon began to make a wilder and more lasting iinpiession by his polemical 
wntines In the hoase of commons, which was so veiy anti-Cathohc, there 
was a large and powerful section who agieed with ('art weight, and wdio were 
bold enough to show^ their discontent at the (jueen’s church 

In this present parliament they introduced se\en bills for furthering 
the work of reformation and for extirpating what they consideied as crying 
abuses Elizabeth w^as furious, and in her own way slie commanded Strick- 
land, the mover of the bills, to absent himself from the house and aw^ait the 
orders of her pi ivy council But Strickland’s friends, wdio were beginning 
to feel their strength, moved that he should be called to the bar oi the house 
and there made to state the reason of his absence And as this reason was 
no secret to them, they proceeded to declare that the privileges of parliament 
had been violated in his person, that if such a measure w^as submitted to 
it would form a dangerous precedent , that the queen, of herself, could neither 
make nor break the laws This house, said they, w^hich has the faculty of 
determining the right to the crown itself, is certainly competent to treat 
of religious ceremonies and church discipline The ministers w^ere astounded, 
and after a consultation apart the speaker proposed that the debate should 
be suspended The house rose, but on the very next morning Strickland 
reappeared in his place and w^as received with cheers ^ Elizabeth’s caution 
haa prevailed over her anger , but she felt as if her royal prerogative had been 
touched, and her antipathy to the Puritan party increa^. 

In a political sense this was a great revival, and the base servility of 
parliament would hardly have been cured but for the reKgious enthusiasm. 

case of Strickland was the first of many victones obtained over the 
despotic principle — the first great achievement of a class of men who, in their 
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evil and in their good, worked out the cause of constitutional liberty to a 
degree which veiy few of them, even at a later period, foresaw. 

At the end of the session not all Elizabeth’s prudence could restrain ha* 
wrath At her command the lord-keeper Bacon informed the commons that 
their conduct had been strange, unb^oming, and undutiful, that as they 
had forgotten themselves they should be otherwise remembered ; and that the 
queen’s highness did utterly disallow and condemn their folly in meddling 
with things not apfiertaming to them nor within the capacity of their under- 
standing Blit this only confirmed the Puritans’ suspicion that Elizfdbeth. 
in conjunction with some of her bishops, really thought of creating herseli 
into a sort of Protestant pope, that w^as to decide as by a divine inspiration 
and legation in all matters i elating to the next world 

Notw’ithstanding the omissions made by parliament, the bishops continued 
to exact a subscription to the whole thirty-nine articles, and to depiive such 
ministers as refused to subsciibe them Parker, archbishop of Cimterbury, 
also j)eisev('r(‘(l in his persecutions, W'liich only wanted an occasional buniing 
to lender thorn a tolerable imitation of the doings in the days of Queen Mary 
The Puritan ministers wore hunted out of their churches and seized in their 
conventicles, their books were suppressed by that arbitrary will of the queen 
which W'ould allow" of nothing being published that was offensive to her; 
they wore treated harshly in all civil matters, they were coiLstantly called 
Ix'fore the detestable Star Chamber, they were treat(‘(l with contumely and 
ridicule, and the memlx'rs of their congiegations wth' dragged before the high 
commission for hstoiiing to their sermons and forms of piaycr, and wdienever 
anyone refuMMl to conform to the doctrines of the (\stablishincnt, he was com- 
mitted to piison 

There weu' not wanting instances of persons being condemned to im- 
piisonmeiit for life, and numerous wcie the cases in which whole families of 
tlie industrious classes wTie reduced to b(‘ggary by these persecutions This 
court of high commission has been compared to the Inquisition , and in fact 
there was a great family likeness between them It consisted of bishops and 
delegates appointed by the queen — Parker, the primate, being chief com- 
missioner They weie authorised to inquire into all heretical opinions, to 
enforce attf'ridance in the established church, and to prevent the frequenta- 
tion of conventicles, to suppress unorthodox and seditious books, together 
with all libels against the queen and her government, to take cognisance 
of all adultenes, fornications, and other offences liable to the ecclesiastical 
law, and to punish the offenders by spiritual censures, fine, and imprison- 
ment Parker alw-ays maintained that bold measures would temfy the 
Non-conformists into his orthodoxy; ‘Tor,” said he in a letter to Cecil, “I 
know them to be cowards ” He never made a greater mistake^ 

A ver>" slight knowledge of history might have taught him that people 
excited by religious enthusiasm are always brave What was to come he 
might hardly have foreseen, even if he had matle a juster estimate of their 
spirit; for the struggle, now begun, never ceased till the Puritans laid both 
mitre and crown in the dust at theu* feet. 


THE MARRIAGE PLANS OF ANJOU 

A report had got abroad that the queen of Scots was sought in mamags 
for the duke of Anjou, one of the brothers of the French king, and thoum 
Elizabeth held Mary m a close prison, she was alarmed at this news. In 
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order to prevent any such scheme, she entered mto negotiations with Charles 
IX, or rather with his mother Catherme de' Medici, once more pretendmg to 
offer herself as a bride But there were other causes which rendered the friend- 
ship of the French court very desirable. The Huguenots seemed crushed 
and powerless after their defeat at Moncontour, there appeared no hope of 
their renewing the civil war in the heart of the kingdom , and if France, at 
peace within herself, should throw her sword on the side of Spam and zeal- 
ously take up the Catholic cause the result might be dangerous, particularly 
at this moment when there was great discontent in England, and when the 
Protestants at home seemed almost on the point of drawing the sword against 
one another 

After many months had been consumed it was said that the duke of 
Anjou declined the match because Elizabeth msisted, as a mie qua non, that 
he should change his religion 


TJIE RUDOLFI PLOT AND NORFOI.K’S ICXECI^TION 

While these negotiations had been in jrrogress the case of Mary had been 
still further complicated, the hatred of Elizab(‘th increased, and the whole 
Protestant party in England thrown into agoni(‘s of alarm, by revelations of 
plots and conspiracies In the month of April one Charles Bailly, a servant 
of the queen of Scots, was seized at Dover as he was returning from the duke 
of Alva with a packet of letters The bishop of Ross ingeniously contrived 
to exchange these letters for otheis of an insignificant kind, which were laid 
before the council , but Elizabeth and lua ministers sent Bailly to the Tower 
and to the rack 

Under torture Baillv confessed that he had received the packet from 
Rudolfi, formerly an Italian banker in London, and that it contained assurances 
that the duke of Alva eiiteied into the captive queen s cause, and approved 
of her plan for a foreign invasion of England, that, if authorized by the king 
of Spain, his master, he should be leady to co-operate vith forty and thirty 
Bailly said he did not know the parties designated by th(' ciphers forty and 
thirty, but that there was a letter in the packet for the bishop of Ross, de- 
siring him to deliver the other letters to the proper jiartics 

Suspicion immediately fell upon the duke of Norfolk. That nobleman 
had lain in the Tower from the 9th of October, 1569, till the 4th of August, 
1570 (the day on which Felton was arraigned for the affair of the bull of 
excommunication), when he was removed in custody to one of his own houses 
in consequence of the plague having broken out in the Tower Some time 
before this delivery he ma(le the most humble submission to the queen 

Cecil had long since assured the queen that it would be very difficult to 
make high treason of anything Norfolk had done as yet He requested that 
he might be permitted to attend in his place in parliament, but this was 
refused, and illegally, for he had been convicted of no treason, no crime by law. 
If Norfolk had been ever so well inclined to keep his engagement, this was. 
certainly the way to make him break it m sheer desperation. Upon the 
arrest of Bailly he was more closely looked to, but some months elapsed 
before the matter was brought to his own door. 

On the 7th of September he was committed to his old apartment in the 
Tower. In the mean while Bannister, and Barker, anothdl* secretary of the 
duke's, had been arrested ; and as the bishop of Ross had long been in custody 
with the bishop of London, the bishop of Ely, and others, it was easy to lay 
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hold of him. Hickford. Norfolk’s secretary, confessed many things against 
his master the duke, without much pressing. As the rest of Norfolk^ servants 
w^ere much attached to their master and would confess nothing till they were 
tortured, or threatened with torture, it has been supposed oy many that 
this Hickford had been for some tune in the pay of the court. 

The duke had contmued to deny everything, as at first , but W'hen flie com- 
missioners showed him tlie confession of Baiker and his other servants, the 
letters of the cjiieen of Scots, of which they had obtaineil possession through 
Hickford and Barker, and the deposition of th(‘ bisliop of Ross, Ik* exclaimed 
that he w'as betiav(*(l and uiidoiu* by his confidence in others, and lx‘gan to 
confess to sundry minor cliarges , foi he ne\er allowed that he had contemplated 
treason against his soveieign 

But the rumours which wTre sent afaoad Ixwond iIk' dungeon-cells and 
the w^alls of the Tow’cr, and in(liistri()iLsl\ sy)r(‘ad among the jx'ople, were of a 
terrific nature The duke of Alva was coming with an aimv of blood\ papists 
to burn down London, and ('\t(‘rminate the (lueen, the Trotc'stant religion, 
and all good Piotestants and the pope amis to send tlie tr(‘asures of Rome 
to forw'ard these deeds, and was to bless tlxmi when done K\('ry wind might 
bring legions of enemies to the British coast, eveiy town in Kngland, every 
house, might conc(‘al some desperate traitor and cru(‘l pajMst, bound by secret 
oaths to join the invader^, and direct their slaughtcT and then biiniing 
A wmderful alarm was t'vciti'd by one Ilerle, who disclosed what Avas called 
a plot for murdering some of hei majestAs prny council Kenelrn Barney 
and Edmund Mather, men as obscure as himself, were {)ut upon th(‘ir mettfe 
in the ToAver 

Little confidence can be placed in the re\elations of such men, whose im- 
aginations were str(‘tch(*d liv the rack and the dread of death But on the 
trial Mather and Barney WTie convicted on the strength of their joint confes- 
sions and on the evideiiee of Herle They were drawn fioni th (3 Tower to 
Tyburn, and th(‘io hanged, bowelled, and quait(‘i(‘d, for treason Herle 
received a full jiaulon 

Much time had been sj)ent in prepanng fur the public trial of the duke of 
Norfolk, but at length, on the 14th of January, 1572, nearly a month before 
the executions last alluded to, the queen named tlie earl of Shrewsbury, 
the keeper of Queen Mary, to be lord high-steward , luid Shrewsbury sum- 
moned twenty-six peers, selected by lilizabeth and her ministers, to attend 
in Westminstei Hall on the lOth day of the same month Among these were 
included, with other members of Elizab(dh s pri\"y council, Burghley,^ who had 
been active iri arranging the prosecution, and the earl of Leicester, who had 
originally excited Norfolk to attempt a marriage with the Scottish queen, 
wdio had signed the letter to Mary, and who A\as now athirst for the blood 
of the unfortunate prisoner, his miserable dupe 

On the day appointed, January 16th, 1572, the peers met in Westminster 
Hall at an early hour in the morning, and the duke w^as brought to the bar 
by the lieutenant of the Towner and Sii Peter Carew When the trial had 
lasted twelve hours, the peers unanimously returned a verdict of guilty.* 

* Cecil was created Baron of Burghley [or Burleigh] in 1571 In 1572 he received the 
order of the Garter, and in the same year succeeded the Marquis of Winchester as lord high- 
treasurer, which office he held till his death 

’ Ihe duke of Norfolk himself, f^reater and richer than any English subject, had gone 
such lengths m this conspiracy that his life became the lust forfeit of his fpiilt and foUy. It 
is almost impossible to pitv this unhappy man, who, lured by the most cnminal ambition, after 
proclaimmg the queen of Scots a notonous adulteress and murderer, would have compassed a 
union with her at the hazard of his sovereign’s crown, of the tranquilhty and even independence 
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We are not informed as to the countenance and behaviour of Leicester, who 
sat through the trial and voted the death of his confiding victim 

But, mough thus condemned, Elizabeth hesitated to inflict capital pun- 
ishment on so popular a nobleman, who was her own kinsman, and who had 
been for many years her tried friend She was evidently most anxious to 
lighten the odium of the execution, or to shift it from herself The preachers, 
who had of late received regular political instructions from her council, took 

up the mattcM, and unmindful of the 
evangelical forbearance, clamoured 
for vengeance on the duke 

In the m(‘an while pailiament 
had assembled On the 16th of May 
the commons eommumeated with the 
lords and the‘n drew up a petition to 
the throne, leiuesenting that there 
could b(^ no safety till the duke was 
(k^ad Every Protestant seemed to 
echo their call for blood, and at last 
lOhzabeth put her hand to a death 
uairant, which w^as not i evoked 
Out of regard to his high rank, the 
brutal punishment aw^aided by the 
sentence was commuted into behead- 
ing on the 2nd of June, 1572 The 
duke made a dying speech, w^hich 
w^as nearly ahvays expected, if not 
loicibly exacted, on such occasions 
He pioee(‘ded to confess neither more 
nor less than he had done on liis 
Turret of the Ch\pel of Si Jo-^iPirs trial 

(Oldest ]iart ol (jlastouburj AbbtN) ^Tt IS incieilible,” says Camden 

a sp(*ctator of the sad scene, ‘how 
dearly he was loved by tlie people, whose goodw^ill he had gained by a 
pruicely munificence and extiaoidmaiy affability Thew called nkewuse to 
mind the untimely end oi his fathei,^ a man of extraoidinary learning and 
famous in w^ar, who was beheaded in the same place hve-and-tw^enty years 
before " 

SCOTCH AFFAIRS 

But the Protestants, whose wuld alarms had not yet subsided, were eager 
for a still greater sacrifice, and they turned a leady ear to an anonymous 
casuist, who proved, in his owm w^ay, that it stood not only with justice, but 
with the honour and safety of Elizabeth, to send the unfortunate queen of 
Scots to the scaffold, and to another wTiter, who supported his arguments 
with numberless texts of Scripture, all made to prove that Mary had been 

of his country, and of the reformed religion There is abundant proof of his intrigues with 
the duke of Alva, who had engaged to m\ ade the kingdom His trial was not indeed con- 
ducted m a manner that we can approve (such was the nature of state proceedings in that 
age) ; nor can it, we think, be denied that it formed a precedent of constructive treason not easily 
reconcilable with the statute , but much evidence is extant that his prosecutors did not adduce, 
and DO one fell by a sentence more amply merited, or the execution of which was more indis- 
pensable — Hall AM o 

^ The accomplished earl of Surrey, the lost noble victim of Elizabeth’s father 
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delivered into the hands of Elizabeth by a special providmce, and deserved 
to die the death, because she was guilty of adultery, murder, conspiracy, 
treason, and blasphemy, and because she was an idolater, and led others to 
idolatry 

Both houses would have proceeded against the captive by bill of attainder, 
but Elizabeth interfeied and they ^ere obliged to rest satisfied with passing 
a law to make her unable and un\^ orthy to .succeed to the crown of England?^ 
The captive queen had l)een lestoied to liei old prison in Tutbury castle 
immediately after the defeat of the earl of NoTthuniberland, and after some 
hurried lemoves to Chats^\orth and othei j)Iaces, she was now at Sheffield 
castle, m the tender keeping of Sir Ralph Sadlei and m> laily Shiewsbury, 
who both wished her m hoi gia\e, and .seized the opportunity affortled by the 
trial and condemnation ot Noifolk to exult over hei sufTenngs and insult her 
to hei face 

But Mary had soon to weep foi inoie blood The eail of Xorthuml)erland, 
after lying moie than two years a piisoiKT m Loeh]e\en castle, was basely 
sold to Klizalx'th h} the execiable Moiton, who (lining hi.s o\mi exile in F]ng- 
land had tasted hugely ol the nortluTii earl’s liospitahty and generosity. 
Thi.s tiansactioii was the fiiii.shing touch to the charactei ol the murderer 
of Rizzio Northumbeihind was Tanch'd at IkTwick, the hist English port , 
from Berwick he was conducted to York, luid there beh('acI(Ml without a trial 
The earl, in the parlance* of those tim(*s, continued obstinate in religion, and 
declaied he would die a C’atliohc of the pope’s chuich 

In Scotland many had foiloited lh(‘ii li\('s foi then jiassionate attach- 
ment to Maiy Encouiaged and assisted by Elizalndh, the lather of Darn- 
ley, the imbecile Lennox, had established hiin.self in the regency One 
of the Hamiltons shot him and another regent was now’ w^antmg The 
lords nominated the earl of Mai — a man far too honouiablc for those men 
and those tim(\s Morton liad more powTr than the n(*w regent, and was 
the devoted fiiend and servant of Elizab<*th, whom he obc'yed in all particu- 
lars But in spite of Moiton and Elizab(*th, the banner of Maiy still float(^d 
over the w'alls of Edmlmigh castfe, and m the mountains of the north the 
Gordons and other Highlaiideis kejit hei cause Imgeiiiig on 


TREATY WITH FRANCE AND RT n^RTHOLOMEW^’S DAY 

Under the able iiianag(*ment of Walsingham and Sii Thomas Smith, the 
tieaty with France had been concluded in the month ol April, 1572, about 
six wwks before the duke of Norfolk’s c\€*cution The rench king bound him- 
self to give Elizabeth aid in all cases of invasion whatsex^ver, but Elizabeth 
did not show any readiness in pioceeding with the matrimonial treaty, which 
w^as interrupted and renewed several times and altogether ingeniously pro- 
lon^d for the space of ten years ^ 

The English cabinet, amid the alarms with which it was continuaUv 
perplexed, rested with much confidence on the treaty lately concluded witti 
France To cultivate the friendship betw^een the tw^o crowms, Elizabeth bad 
been advised to listen to a new proposal of marriage, not with her first suitor, 
the duke of "Anjou, but with his younger brother, the duke of Alengon. The 

* Buif^hlev was disappointed and angr\' that Elizabeth did not now send Mai^ to Uie 

block In a letter dated 2l8t May, 1572, addressed to Walsinsham, who was at Parii, ho 
says that there was ** soundness” m the commons, and “no lack” in the higher house, but the 
queen had spoiled all ^-Dudley Diooes k 
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former was the leader of the Catholic party; the latter was thought to incline 
to the tenets of Protestantism There were, indeed, two almost insuperable 
objections the dLsparity of age, for the duke was twenty-one years younger 
than the queen, and the want of attraction in a face which had suffered 
severely from the small-pox, and was disfigured by an extraordinary en- 
largement of the nose Still Elizabeth, with her usual irresolution, entertained 
the project, and her ministers, supported by the French Protestants, urged 
its acceptance 

But their hopes weie unexpectedly checked by an event which struck with 
astonishment all the nations oi Europe, and \Ahich cannot be conU‘mplated 
without horror at the present day The reader has already seen that the 
ambition of the Fiench princes had niaishall(‘d in hostile array the pro- 
fessors of the old and new doctrines against each othei In the contests 
W'hich followed, the influence of religious animosity was adde^l to those pas- 
sions which ordinarily embilt(‘r domestic warfare The most solemn com- 
pacts were often broken, outiages the most baibarous were reciprocally 
perpetrated without remorse, muider was retaliated with murder, massacre 
with massacre 

The young king of Navarie was the nominal, the admiral Cohgny the 
real, leader of tlu' Huguenots He had come to Pans to assist at the marriage 
of the king of Navaiie, and was wounded by an assassin The public voice 
attributed the attempt to the duke of Guise, in leveiige of the muider of his 
father at the siege ot Oik'ans, it had jiioceeded in realitv (and was so sus- 
pected by Cohgny himself) from (Catherine, the qu(*en-mother The w’ounds 
were not dangerous, but the Huguenot chieftains ciowiled to his hott^l, their 
threats of vengeance terrified the qu(H‘n , and in a secret council the king w^as 

f iersuaded to anticipate the bloody and tiaitr>rous designs attributed to the 
riends of the adniiial The next morning, by the royal order, the hotel w^as 
forced, Cohgny and his ])rincipal counsellors peiislied, tlie populace joined in 
the w^ork of blood, and eveiv Huguenot, or suspected Huguenot, w^ho fell in 
their w^ay w as muideied The massacre ol Pans wasimi tat ed in several towns, 
principally those inw^hich the passions of the inhabitants wx're inflamed by the 
recollection of the barbarities exercised amongst them by the Huguenots 
during the late wms 

This bloody trag(‘dv had been planned and executed in Pans with so much 
expedition that its authors had not det(‘rmined on what ground to justify or 
palliate then conduct In a long audience, La Mothe-Feiiflon assured Eliza- 
beth that Chailes had conceivc'd no id(*a of such an event before the pre- 
ceding evening, when he learned, with alaim and astonishment, that the con- 
fidential advisers of the admiial had foimed a plan to revenge the attempt 
made on his life, bv surpiising the Louvre, making prisoners of the king and 
the royal family, and putting to death the duke of Guise and the leaders of 
the Catholics, that, having but the interval of a few hours to deliberate, he 
had hastily given pei mission to the duke of Guise and his friends to execute 
justice on his and their enemies , and that if, from the excited passions of 
the populace, some innocent persons had perished with the guilty, it had 
been done contrary to his intention, and had given him the most heartfelt 
sorrow 

The insinuating eloquence of F6n61on made an impression on the mind of 
Elizabeth; she ordered her ambassador to thank Charles for the communi- 
cation, trusted that he w^ould be able to satisfy the w^orld of the uprightness 
of his intention, and recommended to his protection the persons and w'orship 
of the French Protestants. To the last point Catherine shrewdly replied 
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that her son could not follow a better example than that of his good sister the 
queen of England ; that, like her, he would force no man's conscience, but, 
like her, he would prohibit in his daninions the exercise of every other wor- 
ship besides that which he practised himself 

The news of this sanguinary transaction, exaggerated as it was the 
imagination of the narrators and the arts of politicians, excited throughout 
England one general feeling of horror It served to eonfinn in the minds of 
the Protestants the reports so indastnously spread, of a Catholic conspiracy 
for their destruction, and it gave additional weight to the arguments of 
Burghley and the other enemies of the queen of Seotv*^ They admonished 
Elizabeth to provide for her own security, the French Protestants had 
ina&sacied, her deposition or murder would follow If she tendereHl her own 
life, the w(‘al of the r(‘alm, or tlie interest of religion, let hoi disappomt the 
malice of her enemies by jiulting to death hei rival, and their ally, Mary 
Stuart ^ 


NEOOTIVrrONS WITH SroTLWD 

The queen dul not r(\ioet tlie advice, but that sh(‘ might oseafie the infamy 
of dipping her hands in the blood of lier nean‘st relati\e and presumptive 
heir, Killigiew’ was despatched to Edinburgli, Septeinb(‘i 7th, ostensibly to 
compose the difference betw’('en the reg(‘iit Morton on the one part and the 
earl of Iluntly on the othei, n'specting the terms of an aiiiiistiee which had 
been lately concluded betwTcn tlieni 

Three days later otluT instructions informed him that he was employed 
^‘on a matter of fan greter riionient, wherein all secrecy and circumspection 
was to be used That matter was to bring about the death of the queen 
of Scots, but from the hands of Iut own subjc'cts !!(» wns, how^ever, warned 
not to commit his sovereign, as if the pioposal earne from Ikt 

Ho wns then authorised to negotiate a treaty on the following basis that 
Elizabeth should deliver Mary to the king's lords, “to rectave that she had 
deserved tlier by oidre of juslice”, and that they should deliver their chil- 
dren, or nean'st kinsmen, to Elizabeth, as securities, “that no furder penll 
should ensue by hir esca})ying, or setting hyr up agon , for otherwise to have 
liir and to keep hir wns over all other things the most dangerous " 

Such wns th(' delicate and important trust confided to the hdelity and 
dexteiity of Killigrew^ In Morton he found a willing coadjutor, of Mar, the 
regent, it has been said that he was too honest a man to pander to the jeal- 
ousies or resentments of the English queen, and resolutely turned a deaf 
oar to the hints and suggestion of the envoy Recent disco verK*s have, how- 
ever, proved that if at the first he affected to look upon the project as attended 
with difficulty and peiil, he afterw^ards entcTed into it most cordially, and 
sought to drive a profitable bargain wutli Elizalx'th 

By the abbot of Dunfermline he required that she should take the young 
James under her protection, and conclude a defensive league with Scotland; 
that an English army of tw^o or three thousand men should conduct the 
captive queen across the borders, and after her death should join with the 
Scots in the siege of the castle of Edinburgh, and that the arrears of pay 
due to the Scottish forces should be discharged by the queen of EnglandL 
On these terms he was willing to engage that Mary Stuart should not live 

' The death of Mary was ady’iaed on the 5th of September, by SandvB, bishop of London* 
'^Furthwith to cutte on the Scottish quene’s heade ipsa est nostn fundi calamtUu,** 
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four hours after she should arrive in Scotland But the regent himself hardly 
Ihred four dajps after he had made these proposals.^ He died, October 8th, 
alter a short illness at Stirling, and, as his friends gave out, of poison. 

j|t the election of the next regent, Killigrew employed the English interest 
in wNnir of Morton, the most determined enemy of Mary, and the tried friend 
of TOe English ministers, November 9th, 1572 From the moment he was 
chosen he made it his chief object to bring about a pacification between the 
rival parties in Scotland Killigiew did not forget the great matter for 
which he had been sent into Scotland, but now to his hints Morton could 
reply that to execute Mary on account of the muiclcr would be to unsettle all 
that he had so happily accomplished 

The lords in the castle of Edinbuigh refused to subscribe the articles which 
had been accepted by their friends, the regent applied foi aid to Elizabeth, 
and she, after much angry expostulation and many delays, gave her consent 
In spring, Drury, marshal of Berwick, arrived in the poit of Leith with an 
English army and a battering tram, to enforce sulnnission It was in vain 
that the besieged by a messenger, and Mary by her ambassador, solicited aid 
m men and money from the French king Charles replied that ciicumstances 
compelled him to refuse the re(|uest Should he grant it, Elizabeth would 
immediately send a fleet to the relief of La Rochelle 

After a siege of thirty-four days the castle was surrendeied, June 9th, 
not to Morton but to Druiy and the queen of England, on condition that 
the fate of the prisoners should be at her disposal In a few* days Maitland 
died of poison, whether it was administered to liirn bv oidei of Morton, as 
the gueen of Scots asseits, or had been taken by lums(‘lf to ('lude the malice 
of his enemies His gallant associate Kiikcaldy suffered soon afterw’ards, 
August 3rd, the punishmcmt of a traitor The latter was esteemed the best 
soldier, the former the most able statesman, in Scotland , but both, according 
to the fashion of the age, had repeatedly veeied from one party to the other 
without regard to honesty or loyalty, and Maitland had been justly attainted 
by parliament as an accomplice in the murdei of Darnley * 

The apprehended storm did not buist upon England The Huguenots 
quickly recovered from the stupor into which the Rt Bartholomew^ massacre 
had thrown them, and lesumed th(*ir arms, Elizabeth connived at money and 
men being sent to them out of England, In a similar underhand manner 
she aided the prince of Orange and the Protestants ot the Netherlands 
Charles IX died May 30th, 1574, the duke of Anjou, who had been elected 
king of Poland, succeeded him under the name of Heniy III, the king of 
Navarre and prince of Conde made their escape, resumed the Protestant 
religion and became the heads of the Huguenots, they were joined by the 
duke of Alengon, now Anjou, and the king gave them most favourable terms 
(1576), the Catholics m return formed the league headed by the Guises in 
concert with the king of Spam 

During all this time the queen of Scots, hopeless of aid fiom her owm 
country (where the regent Morton merely ruled under Elizabeth) or from the 
Catholic pnnces, seems to have abstained from her machinations, and the 
Catholics m general, connived at in their private worship, remained at rest. 

* These particulars were discovered W T> Uer I in the official correspondence, partl> m 
Ihe State Paper Office and partly in the Bntish Museum It appears that the queen’s con- 
seat to this project was extorted from her by the iwresentations of Burghley ana Leicester 
She was plainly ashamed of it She told them and Killigrew that as thev were the only per- 
8008 pnvy to it, if it ever became known they should answer for having oetrayed the secret , 
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THE ANJOU MAl^tUGE fJMJ 

The treaty for a marriage with the duke of Aigoa still went on. lit 1578 
this prmce sent over one Sumer, a man of wit and capacity, as his.agmt; 
and Simier made himself so agreeable to Elizabeth that Leicester b«[wr to 
fear that she would overcome her aversion to marriage and he h imseff 
lose his mfluenco with her He therefore, to injure" Simier in her opinion, 
gave out that he had bi'^vitched her by magic arts Siinier in revenge informea 
the queen of a matter which Leicester had studiously concealed from her, 
namely, that he had lieen privately married to the widow of Lord Essex. 

Elizabeth, who had ^such a strange a\ersion to rnamage in others as well 
iis in hers(‘lf, wa.^ so enraged that, but for the intei cession of Lord Sussex, 
his personal eiu'rny, she would ha\e sent him to the Tower Leicester was 
then accused of having employed one Tudor of the queen’s guard to assassi- 
nate Sinner It liapiiened, too, that as the queen w’at^ rowang one dav in her 
binge on the Thames in coinjiany with Sinner and some others, a shot was 
hred by a young man in a boat, which wounded one of Ikt bargemen. A 
design \o inurdfT herself or Sinner was at once supposf'd , but the young man 
having })ro\(‘d that the piece w(‘nt off by accident he was jiardoned at the 
gallows I^]lizabeth said on this, as on se\eral othei occasions, that she would 
l>eheve nothing of her people wdiich parents would not hdawe of their owm 
children 

Anjou himself came over soon after and had a privati* inteiMcw wnth Eliza- 
beth at Gi(*enwieh, and it is rather curious that though she was such an 
adrniier of personal beauty, and the duke’s face had been sadl} disfigured by 
the sniall-pox, sh(‘ was so far pleased with him that she seems to have had 
serious thoughts of marrying him ^ After a month or two she directed 
Burghle}, bussex, Leicester, Hatton, and Walsingham to confer with Simier 
on the subject 

The acquisition of the crown and dominions of Poitugal by Philip of Spam 
in 1580 made the court of France most anxious for a close connection w^ith 
that of England A sjilendid embassy w’as sent thither (15S1) to treat of 
the marriage Elizabeth’s heart was certainly in favour of the duke, mar- 
riage articles weie actually agreed on and the union was to take place m six 
w'eeks A clause, however, w^as added w'hich w’ould enable her to recede if she 
pleased 

The truth is, there was a Molent struggle in the queen’s breast between 
prudence and inclination Anjou had certainly made an imf)ression on her 
heart, and her pride was gratified at the prospect of an alliance with the 
royal house of J>ancc On the other hand, her good sense suggested to her 
the folly of a w’oman in her forty-ninth year niarr}nng a young man, and her 
subjects in general and several of her ministers were averse to a connection 
with the blood-stained house of Valois, and now indeed, as there w^ so little 
prospect of her bearing children, they were little anxious for her marriage at all. 

“I now see the queen’s majesty has no surety but as she hath been counselled” (the pmvate 
execution of Mar> Stuart) ”lf her majesty will continue her delays, she and we shall vainly 
call upon God when calamity shall fall upon us ” He then complains again of her delay^ 

[‘Her conduct gave rise to the most scandalous tales The French author of the memoir 
tells us that they spent their time together, and that she proved her affection to him by *‘bauen, 
mvauUz, caresses, et mignardises ordinavres entre amans — Nevfbs The counteia of 
Shrew8bur>' Bpea.ks still more plainly **Qu’'d vous aroit esti trout ee une null ^ la porU d$ 
vostre chambre, ou toils Vavtez rencontri auvec voslre seuUe chemise et manteau de nuUi wt 
que par aprie vous Vamez laissi entrer, et qu*tl demeura auvecques vous pres de troys heurts,* 
See MURDINn] 
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An honest but hot-headed of Lincohi'a Inn, named Stubbs, wrote 

a book entitled The Discovery of a Gaping Gulf wherein England is like ta 
he Swallowed hy Another French Marrmge The queen caus^ him and the 
printer, and one Page who circulated it, to be prosecuted, under fen Act passed 
m her sister's reign, and they were sentenced to lose their right hands. The 
sentence was executed on Stubbs and Page, and the former, loyal in the face 
of injustice and cruelty, instantly took off his hat with his remaining hand 
and waving it over his head, cried, “God save the queen Burghley often 
aherwards employed Stubbs m answering the popish libellers As he was 
obliged to write with his left hand he always signed himself Scawa A person 
of much higher rank than poor Stubbs also wrote against the marriage. Sir 
Philip Sidney, the gallant warrior and accomplished scholai, addressed an 
able and elegant letter to the queen on the subject 

Anjou was at this time in the Netherlands The people of the provinces 
in revolt had some years before (1575) offered the soveuMgrity — of which 
they declared Philip deprived — to the queen of England, she had prudently 
declined it at that time, and when it was again offered to her (1580) she per- 
sisted in her resolution It was then proffeied to the duke of Anjou, his 
brother permitted him to accept it and secretly supplied him with money 
He entered the Netherlands with about fifteen thousand men, and he forced 
the Spaniards to raise the siege of Cambrai, Elizabeth had on this occasion 
proved her regard for him by sending him a present of one hundred thousand 
crowns At the close of the campaign he came over to ICngland, where his 
reception from the queen was most flattering A few days after the anniver- 
sary of her accession (November 22nd), she, in the piesence of her court, drew 
a ring from her finger and placed it on his m token of pledging herself to him 

The affair was now regarded as decided, the envoy from the Netherlands 
wrote off instantly, and public rejoicings were made at Antwerp and other 
towns But Leicester, Hatton, and Walsmgham, who w^ere stionglv opposed 
to the match, remonstrated earnestly wnth the queen, and whe^n she retired 
her ladies of the bed-chamber fell on their knees and with sighs and tears 
conjured her to pause, representing the evil consequences that might ensue 
She passed a sleepless and uneasy night; next morning she had a long conver- 
sation with the duke, in w^hich she exposed her reasons for sacrificing her 
inclinations to her duty to her people He withdrew^ deeply mortified to his 
apartments, where he flung aw^ay the ring, exclaiming against the fickleness 
of women and islanders. He, how^ever, remained in England till the following 
year (1582), the queen still giving him hopes When he departed (February 
8th) she made him promise to return in a month, accompanied him as far as 
Canterbury, and sent Leicester and a gallant tram to attend him even to 
Brussels. He was now made duke of Brabant and earl of Flanders, but 
attempting some tune after to make himself absolute, he w^as driven out of 
the country, and died in France (1584) after a tedious illness, mourned by 
Elizabeth, who appears to have really loved him, though his character seems 
to have been as vicious as those of the rest of his family A union wnth him 
would certainly have been productive of neither advantage nor happiness to 
the queen or her people. 

THE PERSECUTION OF RECUSANCY 

The laws against recusants, as the Catholics w^ere now called, were at 
this time put into more rigorous execution than heretofore, and by a new 
act (1581) a penalty of twenty pounds a month was imposed on those who 
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absent^; themselves from church, ui^lM tiley. beard tiie Eoglisb^sende^ at 
home. ‘ ‘ ^ « 

There yme two classes t>f Romanist priests who sou^t the^gbrj^of mar* 
tyrdom in En^and, the Jesuits and the seminary priests. The former msi- 
ety, the most ^le support of the pretensions of the papacy, had been founded 
in the time of Charles V Fearuig that when Queen Mary's priests, as the 
Catholic clergymen who still lingered in England were called, should die off, 
the people there would conform to the Protestant religion for want of teach- 
ers of their own, William Allen, who had l>een a fellow of Oxford, conceived 
the design of forming seminaries on the C^ontinent for the education of mis- 
8ionaii(‘s to be s(‘nt to England The pope approved of the project and con- 
tributed money Allen opened the first seminary at Douai in 1568, others 
were af terw ards e.stablLshed at Ronu^, Valladolid, and (‘Isew here Zealous Eng- 
lish Catholics secretly sent their children to lie educated at them, in order 
that they might leturri as missionaries to teach the doctrines of their church, 
and inculcate what the English go\eriiment regardf^d as relK‘Ihon, that the 
queen slioiild be deposed a‘' a heretic 

The first who suffered w’as a piiest named Maine, in Cornwall fl577). 
He was charged with having ohtaiiu‘d a bull from Rome, d(‘nied the queen's 
supremacy, and said mass in a private house He w'ase\(*ciited at Launceston 
as a traitor Tn‘gian, in wliose house he was taken, suffered the penalty of 
a pnrinunire, his estate w\as s(‘iz(*d, and he remained in jirison till his death 
The next year. Nelson, a priest, and Shenvood, a layman, w'ere executed for 
denvmg the supremacy 

In 15<S() the Jesuits made iheir fii&t appearance in I'lngland Parsons 
and Camjiioii, both formerly memhcis of the university of Oxford, where 
they had professed Protestantism, but wdio w^ere now members of the sixjiety 
of J('suits, came over, and under various disguises, as soldiers, as Protestant 
ministers and so forth, went through the country confirming the Catholics in 
their religion A chief part of tlieir commission w'as to quiet the minds of 
the scrupulous by giving them the sense put by Gregor}^ XIll on the bull of 
Pius \", namely, that it w^as always binding on Elizabeth and the heretics, 
but not on the Catholics till they could put it in execution, that is to say, 
they WTre to obey the ejueen until they w^ere able to dethrone her. The 
notions on tins h(‘ad, howTver, advanced by Parsons w^ere so offensive to many 
Catholics that they liad thoughts of seizing him and giving him up to the 
government Campion, a far betl/er man, put forth papers offering to dispute 
on the points in controversy before the universities 

A diligent search w^as set on foot, and after a year’s pursuit Campion wajs 
taken and committed to the TowTr According to the barbarous practice of 
the age, he w^as put to the rack, and he revealed the names of several of those 
who had received him into their houses Campion and twelve other priests 
were indicted on the 25th Edw^ard III According to the printed tnal, nothiM 
could be more unfair than the manner in which the trial was conductecT 
nothing more feeble than the evidence given They w’ere, however, found 
guilty, and Campion and two others were executed forthwith, and seven of 
the remainder some months after It is impossible not to feel pity for the 
fate of these upright, pious men, but we must at the same time recoil^ that, 
however they might disguuse it from themselves, their ultimate object was 
the overthrow of the government , there was probably not one of them who 
did not deem it his duty to dethrone Elizabeth and to place Mary on the 
throne « 




CHAPTER XI 

THE LAST DAYS OF MARY QFEI-LN OF SOOTS 
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Muiy i« npvcr tried In n Court of Juslue diinns In t lifelmw 
Her cause li.ih been in iiioiess of trull<^erbl^ue — Amjki \\ I^vnc. 

Affairs in Scotland at this tune caused some uneasiness to th(‘ English 
cabinet Morton, though his vigorous rule kept the country cjuiet, gave 
great offence by his harshness and avarice lie at length resigned his authority 
(1578) into the hands of the king, now in liis thirteenth yc^ar, and the roval child 
seemed to administer the government, but Morton soon recoveied iiis influ- 
ence The following yeai, however, the Guise party sent Stewait, lord of 
Aubigny, over to Scotland, and his amiable manners soon won the heart of 
James, who created him earl and afterwards duke of Lennox , another favour- 
ite was Stuart of Ochiltiee, afterwards earl of Arran These two combined 
against Morton, and at their impulsion he ^^as brought to trial (1581) for the 
murder of Darnley, the king’s father He was found guilty and executed, 
in spite of the exertions of Elizabeth, the king of Navarre, and the prince of 
Orange to save him His execution proves the boldness and ambition of Arran, 
not the filial piety of James ^ 

The Jesuits resolved to take advantage of the death of Morton and the 
influence of the Catholic Lennox Waytes, an English pi lest, and then Creigh- 
ton, a Scottish Jesuit, appeared at Holyrood House James received them 
favourably, and as he complained of want of money it was hoped by supply- 
mg hun with it to gam him over to their projects Parsons and Creighton 

^ Elizabeth said Ur the bishon uf St Andrews, 1 wonder that James has had the earl 
of Morton executed, as puilty of the death of the kinp his father, and that he requires Archi- 
bald Douglas to be given up in order to treat him in the same manner Why does he not 
desire his mother to be given up in order to punish her for that crime? " — Castblnau c 
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repaired to Paris, where they secretly consulted with the duke of vluise, the 
papal nuncio, the provincial of the Jesuits, the Spanish ambassadoV, Jiff's 
agent, the bishop of Glasgow, and Dr AUen, the founder erf the seminaries. 
It was agreed that Mary and James should be associated on the throne, and 
the pope and king of Spam be solicited to supply James with money Tte 
plan was communicated to Mary, who approved of it, as also, it is said, did 
Lennox and Arran, and James himself 

But the Raid of Ruthven, as it was called, disconcerted all these; projects. 
James w^as sf‘ized bv the earl of Gowrie in concert with ^ome of the leading 
Protestants, and forced to dismiss I^nnox and Anar, tlie former of whom 
retired to Franco, where he died soon afUT, the latter was east into pnson. 
Whether the English eouncil were cognisant of th(‘ raid or not ls uncertain. 
They knew' of the coiLsullation in l^aris and of its objects, and how vital it 
w'as to England tliat the supn^me power in Scotland should be in the hands 
of Pnitestants Sir Ihmry Caiev and Sii Rolu'rt Bowvrs were sent to con- 
gratulate* James on his deliveianee from the eoiin^ols of Lennox and Arran, 
to exliort him not to resent the late setMiiuig violence, and if) procure the recall 
of the earl of Angus James readily assented to the retuni of Aixgus, and he 
dissem})led his resentment against his captors ^ 


MVIIV’S APrKAL TO ELIZABLTII ( 15 S,^ \ 1) ) 

Foi s(*veral wTcks the Scottish (pieeii was kept in close* confinement that 
this unexpected event, so fatal to lier hopes, might be concealed from her 
kiiowdedge When the communication was at last made it alanned her 
maternal teiid(*riiess , she read in her owm history the fate w^hieh awaited 
her son, and from lier bed-chamber, to w^hich she w^as corihned by sickness, 
wrote to Elizabeth a long and most eloquent remonstrance 

Having lequested the queen to accompany her in imagination to the 
throne of the Almighty, then common judge, she enumerated the wrongs 
w Inch she had suffered from her English sister w'hile she reigned in Scotland, 
on her flight into England, aftei hei innocence had been proved in the con- 
ferences at York and Westminster, and now', last of all, in the captivity of 
her son But w'hat injury had she offered to Elizalxjth to justify such con- 
duct Let the charge be made, and, if she did not refute it, she was willing 
to suffer the pimishmcnt She kn(*w' her real and hei only crime It was that 
she w'as the nearest relation, the next heir to the queen But her enemies 
had little reason to be alarmed They had brought her to the brmk of the 
grave, and she thought little now of any other kmgdom than the krngdom of 
God In this situation, therefore, she recommended the interests of her 
son to the protection of her good sister, and earnestly begged for her own lib- 
eration from prison But if she must remam a captive, she trusted that at 
least the queen would grant her a Catholic clergyman to prepare her soul^ for 
death, and two additional female servants to attend on her during her sick- 
ness 

In this letter Mary mentions several facts of great historical importance. 
She states fl) That during her imprisonment at Lochleven she received more 
than one letter from the English queen, inviting her to flee to England for 
protection and promismg to meet her with an English array at the borders. 
One of these letters was accompanied with a diamond nng, to be kept by her 
as a token or pledge of Elizabeth’s smeenty Mary contrived to escape, and 
from the field of Langside, aware of the uncertainty of an appeal to arms, she 
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sent back to the queen by a special messenger this very ring to remmd her 
of he Jr promise. These facts fully explam why she afterward, m opposition 
to the advice of her best friends, determmed to pass the Solway Firth and 
land in England. She states (2) That if she consented to marry the duke 
of Norfolk it was at the suggestion of the counsellors the most trusted by 
Elizabeth, and that their signatures to the suggestion aie still m existence, 
to be exhibited when called for. (3) That by the inquiry, which the pre- 
sumption of her enemies had provoked during the confeiences at 'Westminster, 
the falsehood and forgery of the documents circulated against her had been 
completely exposed (4) That the late revolution in Scotland, hy which 
her son was made a prisoner in the hands of Gowrie, had been tirought about 
by the intrigues of Elizabeth’s agents and by the distiibution of Elizabeth’s 
gold If we recollect that Mary’s object was to projiitiate the English queen, 
we must conclude that she would not have piesumed to make such statements 
unless she had known that Elizabeth was conscious of their truth, and if 
that was the case, we may discovei in such consciousness the real leason wdiy, 
during so many years, Mary could never obtain a pcTsonal interview with 
the English queen 

Whether this energetic appeal made any impression on the heart of Eliza- 
beth w’e know not , ^ it piocured no additional indulgence to the loyal cajitive « 


CONSPIRACIES AGAINST ELIZABETH 

By a bold effort Janies succeeded (15S3) in freeing himself from the re- 
straint in w^hich he \^as held Most of the opposite paity quitted the king- 
dom, and Arran recovered his influence, but las tyranny soon (1584) caused 
his downfall, and the English party regained their ascendancy m the Scottish 
council to the great satisfaction of P]hzabe'th On Arran’s leturn to power, 
the conclave at Pans had proposed that James should invade the noithern 
counties, wdiile Guise should land with an army m the south of England to 
liberate Mary and dethrone Elizabeth 

It would appear to be tlie knowledge of this plan that made* the queen 
take no notice of a renewed pioposal of Mary for transferiing all her authority 
to her son if she were set at liberty For Cieigliton, being taken hy a Dutch 
cruiser on his return to Scotland at this time, tore his papers and threw them 
into the sea, but the wind blowing them back, they weie put together, and 
revealed the plan for invading England lie was given up to the English 
government, and, being menaced with the rack, made a full disclosure of 
the plot. 

The government had so many proofs of the foreign and domestic conspir- 
acy in favour of the queen of Scots that they found it needful to have recourse 
to every possible expedient for discovering those concerned in it From a moral 
point of view the employment of spies may be reprehensible, but in times of 
danger no government has yet been found to abstain from this mode of dis- 
covering and thwartmg the designs of their enemies , and never did ministers 
better £iow how to manage it than Cecil and Walsmgham 

Spies were now employed, informers WTre listened to, the more question- 
able expedient of sending counterfeit letters in the name of the queen of Scots 

’“If the queen of Scotland," said she to Caateliiau in January, 1583, “had liad any- 
one else to deal with she would have lost her head lonp ago She has a correspondence with 
rebels m England, agents in Pans, Rome, and Madrid, and carries on plots against me all 
over Chnstendom, the object of which (as messengers who have been taken cunless) is to de- 
prive me of my kingdom and my life ' ' 
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or of the exiles to the houses of suspected Catholics was, it is said, itjsorted 
to. The information thus gained led to the arrest of two ^ntlemen iWned 
Throcmorton; the lord Paget and Charles Arundel immediatdy fled to France : 
the earl of Northumberland (brother of the late earl) and the earl of Arundel 
(son of the late duke of Norfolk) were called Ix^fore the council and examined. 

A letter to Mary on the subject of a rising having been intercepted, Francis 
Throcmorton was put to tlie rack . he owner! to having concerted the plan 
of an invasion and a rising of the (Catholics Mendoza, the Sfianish amc^ 
sador, on his trial he denied it, after hi« condemnation he again confessed 
it , on the scaffold he denied it once more ^ Mc^ndoza, however, was ordered 
to depart the kingdom He retired to Pans, vihere he gratified his malignity 
hy publishing lies about the queen and her miiiKstei^, and by aiding every 
plan for raising a lebellion in England 

It IS gratifying to obsrTve at this time the affection which the people dis- 
played for th(Mr queen Th(‘ French aiubajssador wril(\s thus: '‘Queen Eliza- 
i)eth has told me tliat several eonspnacies directed by the Jesuits have been, 
by the goodii(‘ss of God, discovered Latterly, when she hius appeared in pub- 
lic, whole crowds of people hJl on lh('ir knc^es as sh(‘ pass(»d, prayed m various 
ways, invoked upon her a thousand blessings, and hoped that all her wicked 
(‘iiemies might be diseoMoed and punished SIh ofti'ii stopfXKl and returned 
thanks for all this love AVhen I was alone with hei fshe rode on u good horse) 
amidsl all this crowd she said to me, ‘You see that all do not wish me ill/ " 


THE ^OI 1 \1 UlY ASROn VTIOX - (ITjSI A I) ) 

A further proof of tins affection was given When parliament met 
(Novembei 23id) an act w^as pass(‘d “lor the secuiity of the (luoen’s person and 
contmuanee of the realm in peae(‘ It enacts that if any invasion or rebel- 
lion should l)e made t)y or for any person pietonding a title to the crowm after 
her maiest\ ’s decease, or if anything be compassed or imagined tending to 
the hurt of hei peisoii with the privity of any such peisoii, a certain number 
of peers and others commissioned by tlie (jueen should examine and give 

^ On the S(afT(tl(l he apaiii ^c^okod his confession, eallinp God to witnms that it had 
keen extorted from him in the first mstanct b\ the fear of torture, mo it hud been drawn from 
liirii in the second b\ the ho[K* of pardon The go\eninient tJioiight proiKT to publish a 
tract in justification of his pumslimeiit The proofs ^hicli it funiLshcs mipht then be deemed 
sufficient, in the presemt day the> \^ould be rejecU'd ^ith contempt from an> court of 
justice While the inini&ters* thus' punished a doubtful conspiracy at home, they were ao- 
ti\ely employed in fomentinp; a real conspiracy abroad Alarmed at the connection of James 
with the duke of Guise, at Ins professions of attachment to Ins mother, and at his marked 
disregard of the adinomtionb of Elizabeth, the> earnestly sought to restore and to recruit the 
English faction m Scotland c 

’The specihc object of the Association w^os that if any attempt against the queen's 
person “shall be taken in hand or procured," whereby an\ should pretend title to come 
to the crown by the untimely deatli of the qu(?cn so procured, the associators not only bind 
themsehes iie\er to allow of any such pretendexi successor, by whom cjr for whom any such 
act shall be attempted, but engage to prosecute such person or persons to death It is not 
correct to state that m the statute for the surety of the queen’s jierMjn “ the terms of this 
association were solemnh appro\ed by parliament " 

Hallam/ has pointecl out that “ this statute differs from the associators' engagement, 
in omitting the outrageous threat of pursuing to death any person, whether pnvy or not to 
the design, on whose behalf an attempt against the queen's life should be made " Such 
was the law when the Babington conspiracy was discovered . and Mary was put upon her 
tnal under this law and not under the old statute of treasons, to determine whether that conapv- 
acy against the life of Elizabeth was “with the pn\ity of any person that shall or may 
pretend title to the ci*own of this reahn " — Kmght o 
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judgment thereon, and all persons against whom such judgments should be 
pumished should be disabled forever from claiming the crotvn. The object 
of this act was to obtam from the reluctant queen, in case of any rebellious 
movements, an absolute exclusion of Mary from the succession. 

A most severe law was passed against the Catholics The Jesuits and 
priests were ordered to quit the kingdom within forty days, those who 
remained beyond that time or returned should be guilty of treason , those who 
harboured or relieved them, of felony, students at the seminaries were to be 
guilty of treason if they did not return within six months , those supplying 
them with money to be liable to a praemunire, etc This bill was opposed by 
one William Parry, a civilian, who described it as “a measure savouring of 
blood, danger, and despair to English subjects for this he was committed, 
but he was released next day by the queen's onler Soon after he was sent 

to the Tower, being accused by Edmund 
Neville of a design to assassinate the queen 
He confessed his guilt, and he w^as condemned 
and executed as a traitor 


LEICESTER IN THE NETHERLANDS 

On the 10th of July, 1584, the great prince 
of Orange w^as shot by a man named Balthazar 
Gerard, who confessed that he had been kept 
for some time in the Jesuits' college at Tieves 
by one of the brotherhood, w^ho approved of his 
design and instructed him how^ to proceed. 
Philip II had set a large rew^ard on the prince's 
head, and his great general the prince of Parma 
sullied his fame by pt‘LsonalIy examining the 
qualifications of the assassins wdio presented 
themselves 

The Dutch w^re dismayed at the loss of 
their hero and at the rapid progress of the 
prince of Parma, and they sent again offering 
the sovereignty to Elizabeth The matter was 
anxiously debated in the English council , the 
danger to the Protestant interest was im- 
minent , Philip w^as in the zenith of his power , the league w^as nearly trium- 
phant m France , and if the Dutch were subdued England would certainly 
be attacked 

Elizabeth boldly resolved to face the danger at once, and, as the king of 
Sweden said w^hen he heard of it, take the diadem from her head and hazard 
it on the chance of w^ar She declined the proffered sovereignty, but agreed 
to aid the states with a force of five thousand foot and one thousand horse, 
to be mamtained at her expense during the w^ar , the money thus expended to 
be repaid by the states when peace should have been concluded (1585) 

The chief command was given to the earl of Leicester,^ who, though by no 
means deficient in courage or talents w^as totally without military experience, 
and he was to be opposed to the first general of the age He landed at 
Flushing (December 10th, 1585), accompanied by the gmlant young earl of 

[' For details of Leicester's fiasco and Sidney's death in the Netherlands, see tlieir history, 
Volume XIII ] 
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Essex, his stepson, and a company of nobles, knights, and gentlemen to the 
number of five hundred. The states, in the expectation of gratif 3 ring Elisa^ 
beth by hoctouring her favourite, bestowed on him the title of ^vemor i md 
captain-general of the United Provmces, gave him a guard, and treated him 
neiuiy like a sovereign 

But these proceedings were by no means pleasing to the queen ; she wrote 
m verj’^ angry t<^rms to both him and the states, ana was not appeas^ with- 
out difficulty “We little thought,” wrote she to the earl, “that one whom 
we have raised out of the dust and surrounded with singular honour above all 
others, would \Mth so great contempt have broken oui commandment in a 
matter of so great weight ” 

Leicester’s first campaign (1580) was not brilliant The most remark- 
able event of it was the death of his neph(‘W, Sir Philip Sidney, the oma- 
riient of his age and country, equally distinguished in arms, m literature, and 
in manners, the nearest appioach perhaps to the ideal of the perfect knight 
that has ever appeared 

L(Mcest(‘T did not remain long after in Hcjllaiid On his return to the 
Hague lie was assailed with complaints of his conduct by the states. He 
gave them fair word*-? and then sailed frir England (December 3rd), where the 
ciuse of the queen of Scots now called for his presence 

A league ofTensne and defensive was formed this year (1586) between 
Elizabeth and the king of Scots for the mutual defence of their dominions 
and their leligion against the Catholic powers The aueen w^as to grant 
James a pension of five thousand {lounds a yeai, eciuivalent to his claim on 
the English pioperty of his paternal grandmother, lately deceased 


THE n\nTNGTON (XA’SPIRACY 

In the summei of this year a conspiracy against the queen of the most 
dangerous character was cletected by the sagacity of Walsmgham Some 
piiests at Rheinis, actuated by a fanatical hatred of Elizabeth, and regarding 
the deposing bull of Pius V as inspired by the Holy Ghost, hacl w’orked thenq^ 
selves into a belief that her assassination would be an act meritorious in the 
sight of God Three of these men, Gifford, his brother Gilbert, and one 
Hodgeson, instigated a man named John Savage, who had served in the 
Spanish army, to the deed, instructed him how^ to perform it, and sent him 
ovcT with strong recommendations to the English Catholics 

About this time also one Ballard, a seminary priest, came from England 
to ParLs, and stating there to the enemies of Elizabeth the readiness of the 
English Catholics to rise if an invasion w^ere made, for wdiich the present wae 
the time, as the best troops were aw^ay with Leicester in Holland, a plan for 
that purpose w'as devised, and Ballard was sent back to prepare the Catholics. 
It does not appear that the assassination of the queen w^aa determined on, 
though Charles Paget asserted that there w^as no use in mvading England as 
long as she lived 

Ballard came over in the disguise of a soldier, calling himself Captain 
Fortescue He disclosed the project to Anthony Babington, a young man of 
good fortune m Derbyshire, wmo had been recommended to Mary by Moigan 
and the bishop of Glasgow, and had been for some time the agent in con- 
veying letters between her and them Babington at once approved of the 
plot, but, like Paget, mamtamed that there was no chance while the queen 
lived. Ballard then told him of Savage, but he objected to committmg a 
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matter of such importance to the hand of one man, and proposed to join with 
him five others for whose courage and fidelity he could answer BaUard 
agreed, and Babmgton then opened his views to some Catholic gentlemen, 
h& intimate friends, who readily consented to join m them Correspondence 
was begun between Babmgton and Mary, w^ho expressed her perfect appro- 
bation of the plan in all its parts She w^as now at Chartley, in Staffordshire, 
under the charge of Sir Amyas Paulet, a rigid Puritan, but a man of strict 
honour ^ 

Babington^s letter reached Mary at a moment when, if we may believe 
Nau, her mind w^as in a state of irritation and despondency Not only had 
new restraints been imposed on her liberty and the few comforts to which 
she was accustomed been abridged, but a treaty had been recently con- 
cluded between Elizabe^th and her son m which, according to report, her 
right to the succession was set aside In addition she fear(*d — unjustly, in- 
deed, as the sequel proved — the stern fanaticism of her keepei, and had per- 
suaded herself that the real object of those who had introduced the bill “for 
the safety of the queen \s person w^as to murder her with impunitv in her prison 

Under the influence of these feelings she resolved to accept the offer of 
liberation made to her by Babington, but at the same time to admonish him, 
as he valued her safety or his own, to take no stej) befoie he had secured two 
things the services of a poweiful paitv vithiri the lealni, and the co-operation 
of a Spanish force from the Netheilands, vhich he could not expect to obtain 
before the beginning of autumn With this view she compost'd a series of 
instructions for his guidance, her minute was fashioned by Nau into a letter 
in French, and that lettei was translated bv Curie into English Both the 
French letter by Nau and the h]nglish version by ('’uile she i(‘ad and afiproved, 
and therefore for the contents of both she must be coiisideied accountable ^ 

All the doings of the conspiiators were well known to Walsingham , a piiest 
named Maud, who had acconifianied Ballard to France, was in his pay, as 
also was Polly, one of Babington ’s confederates Finallv, w’hon Gilbert Gif- 
ford was sent over to England to uige on Savage, he privately tendered his 
services to Walsingham As Gifford was to be the medium for communicating 
with the queen of Scots, A^'alslngham washed l^auk't to connive at his bribing 
one of his seivants, but to this the sciupulous Puritan wwld not consent, he, 
howTver, suffered a brewer’s boy who served the* house wath beei to he the 
agent, and the letteis w’cie convc'yed through a hole in a wall, wdiich w^as 
stopped wath a loose stone Ballard and Babington, being susjiicious of Gif- 
ford, gave him at first only blank letters, but hnding that these WTnt safe 
they dropped all suspicions The w^hole coire&pondence thus passed through 
the hanos of Walsingham , all the letters w^ere deciphered and copied, and the 
entire plot and the names of the actors wTie discovered Walsingham com- 
municated wdiat he had learned to no one but the queen 

Babington washed to send Ballard abroad to urge the foreign invasion, 
and had procured a license for him under a feigned name He also intended 
to go himself for the same purpose, and applied to Walsingham, affecting 
great zeal for the queen’s cause The minister kept him in hand, and even 
induced him to come to reside in the mean time at his house Walsingham 
wished to carry on this seciet mode of pioceedmg still longer, but the queen 
said that by not preventing the danger m time she “should seem rather to 
tempt God than to trust m God ” Ballard therefore was arrested Babing- 
ton was then desirous that no time should be lost in killing the queen, and 
he gave his ring and some money to Savage — whose appearance was very 
shabby — that he might buy himself good clothes for the purpose 
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Finding soon after that the plot was known or suspected, the oonspirators 
stole out of London and lurked for some days in St John^s Wood and other 
places about the city But they were taken in a short time and put in prison, 
where they voluntarily made most ample confessions They were tried, ana 
sentenced to be executed as traitors On the 20th of September, Ballard, 
Babmgton, Savage, and four others were hung in St Giles’s fields After the 
ancient manner, they WTre cut down while still ali\e and their bowels taken 
out before their faces, but the (jueen, w^hen she heard of this cruelty, gave 
strict orders that the n'liiaiiider should not lx‘ embowTlled or quartered tul dead 

When the conspiiators weie arrested, Sir Thomas Goi^’S W'as sent from 
court with the tidings to the qu(»cn of Scots She w’as on her horse ready to 
go hunting when lu' arrived She wished to leturn to iier chamber, but she 
was not permitted She W7is soon after brought back to Chartley, and was 
then conducted from oik* gentleman’s house to another, till she at length 
reached Fothenngav castle in Noi thainptonshire (Si‘pteml)er 26tli) During 
her first absence from rhartlev, lui two secretaries, Nnu, a Frenchman, and 
Curie, a Scot, WTre arr(*sted and sent up to London hei cabinets were at the 
same time broken ojien and hei (‘xtensive correspondence both m England and 
on the Contine^nt w^as discovenHl and seiz(‘d 

Abundant evidence having been now' piocured against the oueen of Scots, 
the question with the council was how^ she should b(‘ tn‘atea Some were 
for keeping her in strict confinement, as it was reckoiu'd that she could not 
live long, her health being iii a declining staU* But Burghley and Walsing- 
ham knew' that whil(‘ slu' lived she w’oukl nev(T ceas(‘ to plot the rum of the 
(]ueeiiarid the Protestant rc'hgion, and self-preservation uiged them also, for 
if she WTre to succeed to the throne, their livcvS, they knew', would be the forfeit 
of then loyalty to their (lueeii 

Leicestei, w'ho w'as iii Holland, sugg(‘sted the (‘mployment of poison, and 
sent a divine to Walsingham to justify thus course , but that upright statesman 
rejected it, protesting against all violence except by sent(*nce of law. It was 
finally resolved to bring her to trial on the late act, and a commission of forty 
noblemen, piivy councillors, and judges of both religions w'as appointed to 
examine and give judgment on her 

Maiy was now' in the foity-sixth year of her age She had long suffered 
fiom iheumatisin, and had lost the beauty for w'hich she was celebrated. She 
Ls described by an eye-w'itness as “Ixang of stature tall, of body corpulent, 
round-shouldered, her face fat and broad, double-chimied, with hazel eyes 
and borrow'ed hair H(‘i own hair is said to have been ‘'as gray as one of 
tliieescoie and ten years 


THE TRIAL OF QUEEN MARY (OCTOBER, 1580 A D ) 

On the 11th of October six-and-thirty of the commissioners arrived at 
the castle The following day the Scottish queen remained in her chamber 
under the pretence of indisposition, but admitted Mildmay and Paulet with a 
notary to deliver to her a letter from Elizabeth, announcing the object of 
these proceedings She read it w'lth an air of composure, and turning to 
them, said “ I am sorry to he charged by my sister the queen with that of 
which I am innocent , but let it be remembered that I am also a queen, and not 
amenable to any foreign jurisdiction ” 

The next day, having nerved her mmd for the meetmg, she received depu- 
tations from the commissioners, and conversed with them in the hall of the 
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castle. There were four interviews, but no reasoning of the lawyers, no 
threat of proceeding against her for contumacy, could shake her resolution. 
She maintained that the statute of the 27th of the queen could not bind her; 
she was no party to it , it was contrived by her enemies, and passed for her 
ruin 'Wlience did the commissioners derive their authority? From their 
queen but tliat queen was only her equal, not her superior Let them find 
persons who weie her peers, and let such sit in judgment upon her She was 
aware that these objections could not save her, foi the queen’s letter 

proved that she was condemned already, 
but she w^ould never be the person to de- 
grade the Scottish crow’ii, nor sUmd as a 
criminal at the bar of an English court 
of justice 

An expression, however, had fallen fiom 
Hatton in the course of conversation 
w^hich exceedingly distressed the unfortu- 
nate captive — that if she refused to plead 
the w^orld w^ould attribute her obstinacy to 
consciousness of guilt In the silence and 
solitude of the night the high tone of her 
mind insensibly relaxed, in the morning 
she received a harsh and irnpi'rious note 
from the queen, wdio, alter tlie charge of 
seeking her death and the destruction of 
the realm, proceetled thus 

“Wh(‘icfore oui pleasure is that you 
make answ^er to the nobles and peers of 
iny kingdom as you wxiuld answer to my- 
self, if I were present Theiefoie I order, 
charge, and command you to answer to 
them , for I have heard of your arrogance 
But act candidly, and you may meet w ith 
more favour Elizabeth ” It w’as p’fxibably 
this last line that turned the balance It 
Cross and Stocks at Ripple, ^ faint gleam of hope , and Maiy^ 

WoKCESTEiiHHiuE mfomied the commissioneis that she w^as 

content to waaive her objection, but only 
on condition that her protest against the authority of the court should be 
entered on the record of their proceedings To this, after some demur, they 
assented 



it w^as, perhaps, unwase in the Scottish queen to make this concession 
She w^as placed in a situation in which, though she might assert, it w^as impos- 
sible that she could prove her innocence A single and friendless female, the 
inmate of a prison for the last nineteen years, ignorant of law^, unpractised in 
judicial forms, without papers, or witnesses, or counsel, and with no other 
Imowledge of the late transactions than the reports collected by lier female 
aid^ants, nor of the proofs to be adduced by her adversaries but what her 
o^ conjectures might supply, she could be no match for that airay of lawyers, 
judges, and statesmen who sat marshalled against her If among the com- 
missioners she espied two or three secret friends, they were men whose fidelity 
was suspected, and whose lives and fortunes probably depended on their vote 
of th%t day , the rest comprised the most distinguished of those who for years 
had sought her death in the council, or had clamorously called for it in parlia- 
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ment. Yet under all these disadvantages she defended herself with spirit 
and address.^ two days she kept at bay the hunters of her life; on the 
third the proceectings were suspended by an adjournment to Westminster 

The charge against the Scottish queen, like that a^amst Babington, had been 
divided into two parts that she ^d conspired with foreigners and traitors 
to procure (1) The invasion of the realm. (2) The death of the queen. In 
proof of the first part was adduced a multitude of letters, either intercepted or 
found in her cabinet, between her and Mendoza, Morgan, Paget, and others. 
These, if they were genuine — and of that there can he little doubt— showed 
that she had not only approved the plan of invasion deviM'd at Pans, but had 
offered to aid its execution by inducing her friends in wScotland to rise in 
arms, to seize the person of Janies, and to prevent the march of succours to 
England 

This project to seize th^ person of James and cany him out of the king- 
dom did her much harm 'i'et it Would have been fair to recollect that it was 
suggested to her by the conduct of her enemies, who had repeatedly made 
themselves masters of the royal person, and of Elizab<'th, who had as often 
lequired that tlie king should l)e sent into England Another letter w^as read, 
in which she expressed an intention ot bequeathing to the Spanish king her* 
light to the suecession to the English throne In rcdum she merely observed 
that she had been forced to such measures Her eiK^niK's had (h'pnved her of 
all hopf* in England, she was therefore compelled to purchase friends abroad. 

Mary^ though slie lefased to admit, did not denj the charee m general. 
She tieated it as frivolous She was not bound, she said, by their statutes; 
she w^as the e(iual, not the subject of Elizabeth, and Ixdween eauals and 
sovereigns th(*re w^as no other law' but th(‘ law of nature That law fully 
authonsf'd hfT to seek her deliverance from an unjust captivity She had 
proposetl If nils, offeied securities, and then had claimed the right of employing 
every resource m her powTi for the recovery of hei liberty Yet her prayers, 
hei offeis, her warnings had been despised Where w'as the man that could 
blame Ikt if, m such circumstances, she had accepted the tenders of aid which 
were made to her t)y her friends 

Witli resj)ect to the second charge that she had conspired th(‘ death of the 
(jueen, slie (leiiied it w'lth tears, and solemnly called on God to l>ear witness 
to hei mrioceiiee The crown lawyers produced in proof, first, the copy of the 
letter from Babington, in wdiich occurred this passage “For the despatch of 
the usurpei, fioiii the obedience of w'hom by the excommunication of her we 
are made free, theie be six noble gentlemen, all my private friends, who, fqf 
the zeal they bear to the Catholic cause and your majesty’s servuce, W'lll under- 
take thf' tragical execution^’, and then a copy of seven points for delibera- 
tion, said to be extracted from her answer to Babington , of which points the 
sixth W'as, “by w'liat meanes doe the six gentilmen deliberate' to precede 7'' 

It bears an aw'kward and therefore suspicious appearance, that whilst the 
language in the other points is affirmative, in this point, placed in the midst 
of them, it should assume an interrogative form The reader wonders how 
the question came there 

There were other passages in the same copy equally allusive to the 
of the SIX gentlemen, but the prosecutors insisted particularly on this 

[* Alone, “ without one counfiellor on her side among so man> Mary conducted ^e 
whole of her defence with courage incomparable and unsurpassable ability Pathos and in- 
dignation, subtlety and simplicity, personal appeal and political reasoning, were the alt^nate 
weapons with which she fought against all odds of evidence or interference, ^and duiputed 
step by step every inch of debatable ground — Swinbuknb *] 
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established, they maintained, her participation with Babington in the eriipe 
of imagining and compassing the death of the queen. 

It should, however, be remembered that the papers exhibited to the eourt 
were only copies No attempt was made to show what bad becoitie xA the 
originals, or when, where, or by whom the copies had been taken. On these 
points the crown lawyers observed a mysterious silence. They deemed it 
sufficient to show that there had once been originals with which the copied cor- 
responded, and for that purpose they adduced (1) A confession of Babii^ton 
that he had written a letter to Mary and had received an answer, containing 
similar passages, and that he believed these copies faithful transcripts of the 
originals, (2) the confessions, perhaps garbled and misrepiesented confes- 
sions, of Nau and Curie, fiom which it seemed to follow that the manner of 
proceeding by the six gentlemen was one of the subjects lecommended for 
deliberation by Mary, (3) the admission in seveial of hei letters to hei foreign 
correspondents that she had received from the conspirators notice of their 
intentions, and hatl given to them instructions on the several heads These 
confessions and admissions amounted, it was maintained, to satisfactory proof 
of the authenticity of the copies 

At first the Scottish queen, in ignorance of the proofs to be biought foi- 
W’ard, lefused to acknowledge any corn^spondence betwwn herself and Babing- 
ton, but after the production and reading of the letters she admitted without 
hesitation hc'r note of the 5th of Julv, N S, but resolutely denied that she 
had ever WTitten any such answer as that of the date of July 17th 

She contended that if her adversaries had really sought to discover the 
truth, instead of putting Babington to death they w^oiild have produced him 
to bear testimony against hoi , it wiis easy foi one man to imitate the ciphers 
and handwTiting of another, it had been lately done in l^ranee, and she 
greatly feared that it had also b(‘cn done in England by Walsingham, to 
bring hei to the scaffold, foi Walsingham, if she w^re rightly informed, had 
before this been practising against her life and that oi her son 

At these w^ords the secretary rose and protested before^ God that in his 
private capacity he had done nothing unbecoming an honest man, nor as a 
public officer anything unwoithy of his place Though his answxT w\as rather 
an evasion than a denial of the charge, Mary praved him not to be offended, 
she had spoken freely what she had heard, and hoped that he would give no 
more credit to those w^ho slandered her than she did to those who accused him 

She renewed her declaration that she knew nothing of the obnoxious pas- 
sages, and asked for her papers — wuth them she might pt*rhaps explain the 
mystery — and for her secretaries — were they confronted wuth her the truth 
might soon be elicited — at piesent they ought to be considered unw^orthy of 
credit Both requests, however, for reasons best known to the prosecutors, 
were refused, and Maiy demanded to be heard in full pailiameiit, or before 
the queen in council, who, she persuaded herselt, w^ould not refuse that favour 
tp a sister queen Then rising, she retired to her own apartment The com- 
missioners after a short consultation adjourned the court, to meet again in 
the Star Chamber at Westminster on the 25th of October 


MARY IS CONDEMNED 

On that day, notwithstanding the remonstrance of the French ambassador, 
the court was opened m the presence of a numerous assemblage of members 
belonging to both houses of parliament. Care was now taken to bring for- 
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^fstd the two secretaries, not that they might be confronted with Mary-— 
trho was abseirt, immured in the casUe of Fotnerinny— but that they might 
affinp tbs tntth of the depositions which they had previously made. Inis 
they certainly did; but, if* we may believe Nau, it was not all. He moreover 
maintained, as he had on all occasions maintained, that the principal heads 
of accusation, those on which alone could be based any pretext for condemn 
nation, were false 

Walsingham ra^e with warmth, reproached him with speaking contrary to 
his ■conscience, and endeavoured to silenee him with the depositions of the con- 
spirators already executed, and of some of Mary’s scTvants But Nau repeated 
his former assertion, summoned tlie commissioners to aii'-wer before and 
all Christian kings and firinces, if on such false' charges they should condemn 
a queen, no less a soveieign than their own, and loudly demanded that tliis 
his protestation should Ije enhTed on the record Bui his ('fToi fs were fruitless. 

W'lth the exception of the loid Zouch on the separate charge of assassination 
the conimissioneis unaiiimousl} ga\e judgment that after the* bust session of 
parliament, and Ix'fore the date of then commission, Mary, daughter of 
James V, commonly called queen of Scotland, and pretending title to the 
orowm of England, had, with the* aid and alx'ttanec' of Iut secre times Nau and 
Cuile, compassed and iiiiagined divers inattc'rs l<'n(ling to the hurt, death, 
and destiuction of the (jueeii, contiarv to the form of the statute specihed in 
the commission This, by the act, was eciuivalent to a sentence of death 
against all the ihiee, to be earned into execution at the pleasure of the queen. 

A provision w’as, however, added, that the judgment against the mother 
shouhl not derogate fioiii the right oi dignity of h(‘i son James, king of Scot- 
land, Imt that he should continm' in the same place, rank, and right, as if it 
had nevei been pronounced TIh' judgment w^as then ('nt(Ted in the form of a 
record, and afterwards subsciibed by the several conirnissionc'rs, even by those 
wJio had not attended at Fotheringay 

The life of the Scottish qu(*eii now^ lay at the meicy of Elizal)eth From 
foreign powc'rs, she could expect no effectual relu'f Tlu* Spanish monarch had 
to maintain his ground in Flanders against the combined army of the in- 
surgents and the Enghsli , the king of France, hanissc'd by religious w^ars, 
might entreat, but could not intimidat/O, and wnth resjH'Ct to hfT son, the 
Scottish king, it was plain tliat his claim to the succession w^ould render him 
unwilling, and the English pensioneis in his council w^ould render him unable, 
to draw’ the sw’ord in her def(‘iK*(‘ But indecision w’as one of the leading 
traits 111 the character of her adversary 


Elizabeth’s heshation \\d bissimi iatjon 

Elizabeth, w’hile her object w’as at a distance, pressed towards it w’lth 
impatience , but alw’ays hesitated to grasp it when it came wathin her reach. 
TTie dc'ath-w’arrarit of her rival lay ready for her signature , but sometimes her 
imagination conjured up phantoms of danger fiom the desfx'ration of Mary's 
partisans, and the resentment of James and the Catholic pciwers, sometimes 
she shuddered at the infamy w’hich w^ould cover her name if she shed the blood 
of a kinswoman and a sovereign As w’as usual, she sought refuge in pro- 
crastination 

Anticipating the conviction of her prisoner, Elizabeth had summoned a 
parliament to meet on the 15 th of October; the length of the trial at Fother- 
ingay compelled her to prorogue it to the 29 th of the same month. The 
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f )roceediii^ on the trial were laid before each house; the commissioners, in 
ong spe^es, mam tamed the guilt of the royal prisoner, and the lords and 
commons imited in a petition that speedy execution might be done upon 
the convict^ The unwelcome task of announcing these prqpeedmgs to the 
^ttish queen was imposed on Lord Buckhurst in company with Beale, the 
clerk of the council 

It had probably been expected that this announcement would tame the 
spirit of the Scottish queen, but she had already nerved her mind for the shock, 
and thanked them for the honesty of their avowal that her death was the 
only security for their church She had long known that she w^as to be sac- 
rificed for that purpose They might say that she had been privy to a con- 
spiracy against the life of their queen She utterly d('nied it She had never 
contriveci, nor imagined, nor commanded any such thing She had, indeed, 
accepted an offer made to rescue her from prison, and where was the person 
in her situation w’ho w^ould not, after an unjust captivity of twenty vears, have 
done the same‘s No, her leal crime w\‘is her adht'sion to the religion of her 
fathers, a crime of w^hich she w^as proud, and for which she would be happy 
to lay dowm her life With respect to any seend communication, she had 
but two recpiests to make to the English (jueen (1) That her money and 
jewels might be restored to her, for the purpose of bequeathing them as lega- 
cies to her servants, and (2) that she might be indulged with the attend- 
ance of a Catholic priest, for, as she had always lived, so it w^as her resolu- 
tion to die, a member of the Catholic church 

On the second day after this (November 21st) she K'ceaved a visit from 
Paulet, w^ho told her that since she had made no use of the time' that w'as granted 
to her to conf(*ss and ask jiardon, the queen had ordered her chair of state 
and canopy to be lemoved She w^as a woman d(‘ad in law^, and not entitled to 
the insignia of royalty They \\ere taken dowm by a party oi his men He 
then seated hinisc'lf before her, face to face, put on his hat, and ordered her 
billiard table to be earned aw^ay, saying that she ought to piepare herself 
for death, and could have no time to spend in idle amusements She replied, 
that she had never played on it yet , for they had given her employment 
enough in other ways 

Mary was now occupied for some da vs in wTitmg several important letters 
— to Pope Sixtus V, to the duke of Guise, the archbishop ol Glasgow, and 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador m Pans Her servants, to supply the place 
of her canopy of state, had affixed to the w^all a large cross bearing an image 
of Christ in the agony of death This, m other circumstances, w^ould have 
aroused the iconoclast zeal of Pauh't, but the next time that he came into 
her presence he w^as an altered and an humbled man Hc‘ had been severely 
rebuked by Elizabeth foi his former rudeness to Mary He came to apologise, 
saying that he had mistaken an order from the council for an order from the 
queen, and to inform Mary that her requests by Lord Buckhurst had been so 
mr granted that her money would be restored to her, and Preau, her almoner, 
womd have the same freedom of w^aiting upon her as any of her other servaifts. 
She gladly availed herself of this concession, and confided to the care of Pr6au 
the letters which she had written They all i cached their destination 

The judgment of the commissioners had at length been proclaimed (Decem- 
ber 6th) by sound of trumpet m London The bells tolled for twenty-four 

‘ Sir James Croft, who seem^ to have excelled all others in religious cant, mo\ed that 
some earnest and devout prayer to God, to incline her majesty’s heart to grant the petition, 
might be composed and print^, in order to be used daily in the house of commons, and by itq 
members in their chambers and lodgings 
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hours^ bonfires blazeci in the stcee^^ and the citizens appeared intoxicated 
with joy. This intelligence awakaoed new alanns in the mast of the unfor* 
tunate queen. She- Jknew .that by the late statute her Ufe lay at the mercy 
of every member of the association ; she recollected the fate of the earl df 
Northumberland in the Tower, and she persuaded herself that it would be 
her lot to fall by the hand of an assassin 

After many solicitations she obtained jx'rmission to make her last requests 
to Elizab(*th They were four That her dead body might Ix' conveycvt to 
France and deposited near that of her mother, that she might send a jewel, 
her farewell, and her blessing to her son, that her servants might be allowea 
to retain the small Ixxiucsts w'hich it was her intention to make them; and 
that sh(‘ might not be pnit to death in private, otherwise her enemies would 
say of h^T, as the\ liad said of otliers, that despair had induced li(*r to sliorten 
her davs 

Thioughoiit the whole letter she earefull\ avouhsl ever> e\y)ression which 
might be interpr(‘l(‘(l as a petition for merev She th.ariked Clod that he had 
given her the courage to sufler injustice without munnunng, expressed her 
1 egret that hei pajiers had not l>een honestly and entirely subniitted to the 
iiisp(‘ction of Elizalieth, who would then have seen wdi(‘th(‘r the safety of 
their sovereign w’as the real object of her ad\ersaries, and, as she was about 
to leave this world and was pieparmg heiself for a belter, hoped it would 
not be d(‘eme(l piesumplion if she reminded hci good sister lliat the day would 
come wdi('n she must H'lider an account of her conduct to an iiru'rnng Jud^, 
no less than those wdio had gone befoi^* hei This noble letter, worthy of a 
(lU(‘(‘n and a niaityr, w’as Uk^ last winch Mar} wrote to her English cousin It 
drew t(‘ars from Elizabeth, but nothing irion* No answer was returned 

Thes(' extraordinary proceedings had attracted the notice and excited 
the w'OTidei of the neighbouring nations All sovereigns felt a common interest 
in the fate of Maiy, the kings of France and Scotland, as more nearly allied 
m blood, w('re more eager to rescue her from death Though Henry III 
might hale the house of Guise, he could not see, wath indifference, the head of 
a princess who had w^oin the crowm of France fall beneath the axe of the 
executioner l^ut the w'eight of his interposition w^as lightened by the knowl- 
edge of his. necf^ssities, and the harshness of a direct refusal w^as eluded by 
fraud and cunning 

At the request of Chateauneuf he had sent Belli^vre with instructions to 
remonstiate in the most forcible and poinU'd language The ambassador 
found unusual obstacles throwm in his w^ay L’Aulx'spine, the resident am- 
bassador, resumed the negotiation, but was silenced by a low and unworthy 
artifice An uncertain rumour had been spread of a new plot to assassinate 
the queen, which had been traced to the French embassy The ministers 
assured L’Aubespme that they believed him incapable of the enme, but they 
imprisoned his secretary, examined witnesses, and produced documents in 
proof of the plot The Frenchman remonstrated in haughty and offensive 
language , all official communication between the tw^o courts w'as suspended ; 
and five despatches from the ambassador w^ere at different times intercepted, 
and opened in presence of the council 

The object of this quarrel, on the part of the English minister^ wfs to 
prevent any further application m favour of the queen of Soots ^ Henry, to 
show that he felt the insult, laid an embargo on the English shipping and 
refused audience to the English ambassador Still his anxiety to save the 
life of Mary subdued hus pride He condescended to desjmtch another cOToy 
with new credentials But these efforts were useless . Elizabeth had no leisure 
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to adaSiMbixn Cl Itoy had perished; t|^ apdogies were made ; (he innocence 
of L^At(Ifespinej|l»^knowledged;^aM^botli the king and the ambassador 
were loaded with'^ip^a^d compliments. 

'' James of acotlandTeit little for a mother whom he had never known, and 
#hom he had been taught to look upon as an enemy, seeking to deprive him 
of his authority He would probably have abandoned her to her fate without 
a’ sigh, had he not been roused from his apathy by the admonition of the 
French court that her execution would exclude him from the succession to 
the English throne, and by the remonstrances ot the Scottish nobles, who 
could not brook the notion that a Scottish queen should perish on a scaffqjd. 

James had already written to Elizabeth and the chief of her councillois, 
and had commissioned Archibald Douglas, the Scottish resident, to expostu- 
late , he next sent Sir Robert Keith, a young man without weight or experience 
and a pensionary of the English court, to request that proceedings against 
hia mother might be stayed till he should be made acquainted w ith her offence , 
and when he received for answer that such delay might prove dangerous to 
the life of Elizabeth, he was prevailed upon to d(‘spatch tw’o new envoys, the 
master of Gray and Sir Robert Melville, to employ entreaties and threats 

They suggested that Mary\s life should be spared, on condition that she 
resigned all her rights to her son, this would secure Elizabeth fiom the fear 
of a competitor, and the established church fiom the enmity of a Catholic 
successor It w^as replied, that aftei her condemnation Maiy had no rights 
to resign They protested, in their mastei s name, that he would be com- 
pelled, in honour, to avenge her death The menace w^as leceived wath the 
most marked contempt ^ 

After the publication of the sentence, Elizabeth spent two months in a 
state of apparent irresolution , but that irresolution arose not fiorn any feeling 
of pity, but from her regard to her owm reputation , and she was often heard 
to lament that among the thousands wdio professed to be attached to her as 
their sovereign, not one w^ould spare her the necessity of dipping her hands 
in the blood of a sistei queen ^ 

A letter was accoidingly forw^arded to Fotheringay on the same dav, in 
the name of both secretaiies It informed the tw^o keepers that the queen 
charged them with lack of care for her service, otherwise they w^ould long 
ago have shortened the life of their captive Of hei guilt they could not doubt 
after her trial, and the oath of association w^hich they had taken w^ould have 
cleared their consciences before God, their reputations befoie men 

Paulet w’as a stern and unfeeling bigot He hated Mary because she w^as 
a Catholic, he sought her death because he believed hei the enemy of his 
religion Yet he w^as an honest man He leplied immediately, that he would 
never make so foul a shipwneck of his conscience, or leave so great a blot on 
his posterity, as to shed blood w^ithout law^ or w^arrant A postscript added 
that Drury “subscribed in heart to Paulet\s opinion ” 

* “She would not understand their proposal So the earl of Leicester answered that 
our meaning was that the king should be put in his mother's place," says Gray m his despatch 
“la it so/' the queen answered, " then I put myself in a worse case than before , by God’s passion, 
that were to cut my own throat, and for a auchy or an earldome to yourself, you, or such as 
you, woidd cause some of your desperate knayes to kill me No, by Godl he sh^l never be 
m that place " Stuart, another enyo\ , assured her that James had sent them merely to 
sore appearances, and that whateyer he might pretend, he would be easily pacified with a 
« preoent of dogs and deer See Egerton ^ 

V [* Elizabeth became pensive and solitary, and she was frequently heard to sieh and to 
mutter to herself these woms, Aut fer aut fen (“ Bear or strike and Ne fenare fer%('* Strike, 
lest you be struck Keiqhtmiy rf] 
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Davison, one of the queen’s secretaries, little suspected at the time that 
he was destined to become the victim of Elizabeth’s irresolutioin and dissimula- 
tion. The morning after the signature of the commission he reoeired an 
order from her to wait, if it was not too late, till she had spoken to him ; and 
when he informed her that the great seal was already appended to it, was 
asked by her, w ith an air of surprise, why he had made “ such haste " : to which 
he replied that on matters of consequence it w'as not for him to daily wi A 
her majesty’s commands 

Her words and manner awakened in him some nnsgiviiiM He consulted 
Hatton, the lord treasurer, who, having ascertained that shcWl not positively 
recalled the commission, assembled the council It w^as them resolved unani- 
mously that the queen had done all that the law required on her part; that 
to trouble her further was needless, dangerous, and offensive to hei feelings; 
and that it w^as now thc^r duty to proceed, and take the rest of th(‘ burden on 
themselves 

On the folkwving morning Elizabeth acquainted Davison that in a dream 
during the night she had puiii^hod him severely as the cause of the Scottish 
queen’s death Though she said it with a smile, he was alarmed, suspecting 
that she began to weaver, and therefore oj)enlv put the question to her, whether 
she intended to pioceed to the execution of the commission or not Yea, by 
G — w^as lier reply, w'lth moie than usual vehemence, but she did not like 
the form, for it thrown all the lesponsibility on herself 

In the couise of the next day the queen inquired of Davivson what answer 
had been returned by Paulet and Drury When he had informed her she 
burst into expressions of anger and disappointment Mary’s keeper was no 
longer ‘^icr dear and faithful Paulet,’’ but “a precise and dainty fellow,” who 
scrupled not to bieak his oatli that he might throw the blame upon her. 


THE DEATH W^ARRANT READ TO MARY 

At Fotheringay the frequent arrival of strangers had of late excited mis- 
givings and api)Tohensions among the servants of Mary On the 7th of 
February, 1587, the earl of Shrewsbury was announced, and his office of earl 
marshal instantly disclosed the fatal object of his visit The queen rose from 
her bed, dressed, and seated herself by a small table, havmg previously ar- 
ranged her ser^^ants, male and female, on each side Mary listened, without 
any change of countenance, then crossing herself, she bade them welcome: 
the day, she said, wdiich she had long desired, had at last arrived; she had 
languished in prison near twenty years, useless to others and a burden to 
herself , nor could she conceive a termination to such a life more happy or more 
honourable than to shed her blood for her religion She next enumerated 
the wrongs whicli she had suffered, the offers WTiich she had made, and the 
artifices and frauds employed by her enemies, and m conclusion, plajdng her 
hand on a Testament w^hich lay on the table, “ As for the death of the queen 
your sovereign,” said she, ‘‘I call God to witness that I never imagined it, 
never sought it, nor ever consented to it ” 

* ^^That book,” exclaimed the earl of Kent, “is a popish Testamen^ and of 
course the oath is of no value ” “It is a Catholic Testament,” rejoined the 
queen ; “ on that account I prize it the more , and therefore, accordingto your 
own reasoning, you ought to judge my oath the more satisfactory.” llie eaj(l, 
in return, exnorted her to abandon all papistical superstition, to save Her 
-soul by embracing the true faith, and to accept the i^iritual services of the 
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dean of Peterborough, a learned divine, appointed the queen. In place 
of the dean of Peterborough, whom she would not hear, she requested that 
she might have the aid of Pr6au, her almoner, who was still in the house This 
was the last and only indulgence which she had to demand 

It was answered that her request could not be granted It was contrary 
to the law of God and the law of the land, and would endanger the safety both 
of the souls and bodies of the commissioners A long and desultory conversa- 
tion followed Mary asked if her son had forgotten his mother m her distress 

Mary had heard the denunciation of her death with a seieiiity of counte- 
nance and dignity of manner which aw’ed and affected the beholders The 
moment the earls were departed her attendants burst into teais and lamenta- 
tions; but she imposed silence, saying '‘This is not a time to wTep, but to 
rejoice In a few" hours you w"ill see the end of mv misfortunes My enemies 
may now say w^hat they please, but the earl of Kent has betrayed the secret 
that my religion is the real cause of my deatli Be them resigned, and leave 
me to my devotions ” 

After long and fervent prayer the queen w\as called to supper She ate 
sparingly, and before she rose from table diank to all her servants, w"ho pledged 
her m return on their knees, and prayed her to pardon the faults which they 
bad committed m her service She forgave them cheerfully, asking at the 
same time forgiveness of them if she had ever spoken or actf*d tow^aids them 
unkindly, and concluded with a few" w"ords of advice for then future conduct 
in life Even in this short address she again mentioned her conviction that 
Nau w"as the author of her death 

This important night, the last of Mar>"’s life, she divided into three parts 
The arrangement of her domestic affairs, the wilting of hei will and of three 
letters — to her confessor, her cousin of Guise, and the king of France— occupied 
the first and longer portion The second she gave to exercises of devotion In 
the retirement of her closet W"ith her tw"o maids, Jane Kennedv and Elspeth 
Curie, she prayc^d and read alternately, and sought for support and consola- 
tion in reading of the passion of Chiist, and a sermon on the death of the 
penitent thief About four she retired to rest, but it was observed that 
she did not sleep Her lips w"ere in constant motion, and her mmd seemed 
absorbed in prayer 


THE EXECUTION OF MARY (FEBRUARY 8th, 1587) 

At the first break of day, February 8th, her household assembled aiound 
her. Slie read to them her w"ill, distributed among them her clothes and 
mo^y, and bade them adieu, kissing the w"omen and giving her hand to kiss 
to the men. Weeping, they followed her into her oratory, where she took her 
place in front of the altar , they knelt dowrn and prayed behind her 

In the midst of the great hall of the castle had been raised a scaffold, 
covered with black serge and surfounded w"ith a low railing At about seven 
th^ doors were throw^n open , the gentlemen of the county, W"ho had been sum- 
moned by the sheriff, but w"ithout any notice of the object for w"hich their 
attendance was required, immediately entered, and Paulet's guard augmented 
the number to between one hundred and fifty and tw"o hundred spectators. 
Before eight a message was sent to the queen, who replied that she would be 
ready in half an hour At that time Andrews, the sheriff, entered the oratory, 
ahd Mary arose, takmg the crucifix from the altar in her right, and carrymg 
her prayer-book m her left hand. Her servants were forbidden to follow; 
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they msisted ; but the queen bade them to be content, and turning, gave them 
her blessmg. They received it on their knees, some kissing her hands, others 
her mantle The door closed, and the burst of lamentation from those within 
resounded through the hall 

Mary was now joined by the earls and her keepers, and descending the 
staircase, found at the foot Melville, the steward of her household, who for 
several wtcLs had boon excluded from her presence This old and faithful 
servant threw himself on his knees, and wringing his hands, ex'claimed, ''Ah, 
madam, unhappy ine^ w’as ever a man on earth the beart^r of such sorrow as 
I shall be whem I report that my good and gracious ciuoen and mistress was 
b('headed in England*^” Here his grief impeded his utterance, and Mary 
replied “Good Melville, cease to lament, thou hast rather cause* to joy than 
mourn, for thou shalt se(' the 
end of Mary Stuart s troubles 
Know that this world is but 
vanity, subject to more sor- 
low than an ocean of t^’ars 
can l)('wail But I pray thee, 
repoi t that I die a true w omaii 
to my religion, to Scotland, 
and tt* France May Gocl 
ioigi\e them that have long 
thirst(*d for ni> blood, as the 
hart doth for the brooks of 
water 0 God, thou art the 
author of truth, and truth 
itself Thou knowTst the 
inw^ard chanibers of in\ 
thoughts, and that I ahvays 
washed (he union of England 
and Scotland Commend me 
to my son, and U*ll liim that 
1 have done nothing preju- 
dicial to the dignity or mde- 
pendcnce of his crowm, or 
favourable to the pretended Old House in Worcehter 

superiority of our enemies 

Then bursting into tears, she said, "Good Melville, farew^ell,” and kissing him, 
"once agam, good Melville, farewTll, and pray for thy mistress and queen 
It was remarked as something extraordinary, that this w^as the first Himc in 
her life that she had ever been knowm to address a person with the pronoun 
“ thou 

Drying up her tears she turned from Melville, and made her laat^requestr 
that her Servian ts might be present at her* death But the earl of Kent ob- 
jected that they would be troublesome by their grief and lamentations, might 
practise some suf^erstitious trumpery, perhaps might dip their liandkerchi^s 
in her grace's blood “My lords,'' said Mary, "I will give my word for 
them They shall deserve no blame Certainly your mistress, being a 
maiden queen, will vouchsafe, in regard of womanhood, that I have some of 
my own women about me at my death " Receiving no answer, she continued, 

" You might, I think, grant me a far ^jreater courtesy were I a woman of leemr 
calling than the queen of ^ots " Still they were silent , when she asked with 
vehemence, "Am I not the cousin to your queen, a descendant of the blood 
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royal of Henry ATI, a married queen of France, and the anointed queen of 
Scotland?'’ At these words the fanaticism of the earl of Kent began to 
yield, and it was resolved to admit foui of her men and two of her women 
servants Slie selected her steward, physician, apothecary, and surgeon, with 
her maids Kennedy and Curie. 

The procession now set forward It w^as headed bv the sheriff and his 
officers, next folknved Paulet and Druiy and the eails of Shiewsbury and 
Kent, and lastly came the Scottish (jueen, w^ith Melville Ix'aiing hei train 
She wore the iichest of her dresses, that which was ajipiopriatc to the rank of 
a queen-dowager Her step was firm and her counteiiaiux* cheerful She 
bore w^ithout shrinking the gaze of th(‘ spectatois and the sight of the scaffold, 
the block, and the executioner, and aclvanced into the hall wath that grace 
and majesty winch she had so often disjJayed m her happiei days and m the 
palace of hei fathers To aid her, as she mount(‘d the scaffold, Paulet offered 
his arm I thank you, sir,” said Mary , “ it is the last tioulile I shall give you, 
and the most acceptable service you have ever rendered me ” 

The queen seated herself on a stool which w^as piejiaied for her The 
warrant was read, and Maiy in an audible voiC(‘ addressed the assembly She 
would have them recollect also that she was a sovereign piinc(‘ss, not subject 
to the parliament of England, but brought there to suf1('i by in|ustice and 
violence She, howwer, thanked her God that lu' had gnen h(‘i this oppor- 
tunity of publicly piofessing her religion, and of declaring, as slie had often 
before declared, that she had never imagined, nor compassexl, nor consented 
to the death of the English ejueen, nor ever sought th(' least harm to her 
person After her death many things winch were then buriiul in darkness 
would come to light But she pardoned from her heart all Inn ('Tiemu's, nor 
should her tongue utter that winch might tuin to their ])reju(lic(‘ 

Here she was interrujrted by Fletcher, d(‘aii of Pdeiboiougli, wlio, having 
caught her eye, began to preach, and undei th(‘ covei, })erhaps through mo- 
tives of zeal, contrived to insult the feelings of th(‘ unfort iinat(‘ sufferer ^ 
Mary repeatedly desired him not to trouble himself and hei He peisisted, 
she turned aside He made the circuit of the scaffold, and again addT-essed 
her m front 

An end w^as jmt to this extraordinary scene by the earl of Shrew^sbury, 
who ordered him to pray His jnayer was the echo of Ins sermon , but Mary 
heard him not She w^as emjJoyed at the time m her devotions, repeating 
wath a loud voice, and in the Latin language, passages from the book of 

[‘ The terms which he emnloxed w ercMinder colour of pious instructions, cruel insults on 
her unfortunate situation, ana, besides their own absurdit\ , iiiav be reiz:arded as the most 
mortifying indignities to which she had e\er >et been exposed tie told her that the queen 
of Enj^lancl had on this occasion shown a tender tare of her, and, notwithstanding the punish- 
ment juBtlv to be inflicted on her for her manifold trespasses, was determined to use e\erv 
expedient for 8a\ing her soul from that destniction with wdnch it was so nearly threatened 
That she was now standing upon the brink of etemit\ , and had no other means of escaping 
endless perdition than b\ repenting her former wickedness, b\ justifMng the sentence pro- 
nounced against her, b\ acknowdedging the queen’s favours, and b\ exerting a true and h\ely 
faith in Chnst Jesus That the Scriptures w^ere the only rule of doctrine, tlie merits of Christ 
the only means of sahation, and if she trusted in the inAcritions or doMces of men, she must 
expect m an instant to fall into utter darkness, into a place where shall be weeping, how'ling, and 
gnashing of teeth That the hand of death w'as upon her, the axe was laid to the root of the 
tree, the throne of the great Judge of heaven was erected, the book of her life was spread wide, 
and the particular sentence and judgment w^as ready to be pronounced upon her And that 
it was now, dunng this important moment, in her choice either to rise to the resurrection of 
life; and hear that jo>ful salutation, “Come, ve blessed of mv Father,” or to share the resurrec- 
tion of condemnation, replete with sorrow and anguish, and to suffer that dreadful denuncia- 
tion, “Go, ye cursed, into everlasting fire ” — Hume;] 
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Psalms, and after the dean was rt^diiced to silenee, a praver m French, in 
which she begged of God to pardon her sms, declared that she forgave her 
enemies, and piotested that she was mnocent of ever ccmseiiting m wish or 
deed to the death of her P^nglish sister 

She then pravf*d in P^nglisli for Christ's afiiicted churcti, for her son James, 
and for Queen 101izai)t'th, and in conclusion holding uj) tht* crucifix, exclaimed, 
“As thy arms, () (Jod, vc'ie stietched out upon tlie crovss, receive rue into 
the arms, of thv nieicv, and ioigive me nj> sms ” “Madam,'’ said the earl 
of Kent, “ voii had better l(‘a\(' such popisli trunifKTies, Mid Ix’ar him in your 
heart” Slu' iepli(‘d, “1 raiinot hold in m\ hand the lejaescmtation of his 
sutl(‘img.s, but 1 ii'U^I at the same tmu* Ix'ai him in mv lieart ” 

AMieii her maids, })athed m teai^, Ix'gan to disiol r tluar mistress, the 
I'xeeutioners, f(‘anng tlie loss oi tluar usual penjUiNile^, hastily interfered 
The quei'ii lemon^tiated, Init in.*?tan(lv ^ubmillfsl to (heir ludi’iK'ss, observing 
to the eails with a smilc' that she wa^ iKfl a(‘r ustomiMl to (‘inplo} such grooms, 
or to undr<''-s m tlu‘ net* of so miiiKuous a comjianv 

lf(T vS(‘ivants, at tlu' sight of tlu ii so\('ieigii in this lamentable state, 
could not suppi(‘ss their le(‘hiigs, but Alan, iiutling Iku fingi-r to her lips, 
eomniand(*d sih'iice, ga\(‘ them hoi blessing, and soIiciIimI their prayers 
Sh(‘ then s(‘at(‘d luTsc'lf again K^mTled^ , taking irom Iht a handlcerchief 
edg(‘d wiih gold, pinned it o^(‘r her ev(‘s, the (‘MTuIioikts, holding Ikt by the 
aim.-, I'hI liei to the block, and th(‘ (jiurn, kii(‘(‘ling down, said nqieatedly, 
with a hrrn \oice, “Into thv hands, O Lord, I (omnicnd m\ spirit ” 

But the sobs and groans of tlu* sjx'ctators diseoneei ted th(‘ lu'adsman He 
tiembled, mns(‘d Im aim, and inflicted a <l(‘ep wound in the lower part of 
the skull Th(‘ (|U(‘en K'HiuhkmI motionless^ and at th(‘ third stroke lier head 
was M*\eiod liom Ih't body Wlam the ev'cutioner held it up, the musclos of 
the face weie so stioiiglv e()nvuls(‘d that tlu* f(*atujeH could not ht* leeogmsed 
He eiK'd as usual, ‘Ciod save Qu(*(‘n J^lizabeth 

“So perish all her eiK'Hiies^” subjoined tlu* dean of l\'t(Tboiough 
“So polish all the (‘iiemies ot the go.spcB” e\elaim(‘d, m a still louder tone, 
the fanatical ('ail ol Kc'iit 

Not a \oic(' was lu*aid to ery Amen Party Ic'cling was absorbed in 
adiiuiation and j)U v ^ 


LLIZVTJETH’s rRKTCNCI OF OKU- F 

Before the execution of Maiv, IChzalxdh had balanccul betwe(*n the fear of 
infamy and the gratification ot i(*\enge Tlu* blow^ hiid now Ix'en struck, 
her revenge was gialifu'd, and it beeaiiu' lu'r objt'ct to es(.aj)e the infamy un- 
der the shelter of jii (‘tended ignorance The readei w ill i(*( olleet that Davison, 
instead of despatching the warrant immediatelv alter it had lK?en signed, 
retained it till the following morning Of this he had afiprist'd the queen, 

* Tho body was cml)alnied the same da\ , in the piescnce of Paiilet and the shtriff, by a 
physician from Stamford and the surgeon of the villaKC It ^aa aftemards enclosed in lead, 
and kept in the same room for bi\ months, till the 1st of August, ^hen Llizabeth ordered it 
to be interred with ro\al pomp in the abbty cliurch of l^eterborough, opposite to the tomb 
of Catherine, queen of Henr> \ III 

The servants of Mary had during all this timi been <onfmed clf>Re prisoners at Fother- 
inga} They were now dismissed, and the natives of France repairea to London on their 
WE}, to their own countrv, but were detained there during a fortnight, that Nau, who was 
sent before them, might have leisure, as was supposed, to tell the tale suggested by the MO- 
retary in the French court After Marv’s bodv had rested twenty-five vears at Peterboroughf 
It was transferred to Westminster by order of James, October 11th, 1612 
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but she was careful not to iterate the order, she even suffered six days to 
elapse without any second mention of the warrant to Davison Early on 
the next morning the lord Talbot arrived with the official intelligence 
Burghley communicated it to his colleagues of the privy council — ^joyful tidings 
to men who during so many years had thirsted in vain for the death of the 
queen of Scots, but he proposed that instead of imparting the fact to Ehza- 
beth then, time should be allowed to open it to her cautiously and by degrees 
To this singular proposal, so singular that it provokes a suspicion of col- 
lusion between the hoary statesman and his mistress, the lords consented 
The queen took her usual airing, and after hei return entertained herself m the 
company of Don Antonio, the pretender to the crowm of Portugal By noon 
the report was spread through the city, the bells announced from authority 
the important event, and the darkness of the night w^is illumined by innu- 
merable bonfires That evening one of the queen’s ladies mentioned before 
her, as it were casually, the death of Mary Stuart 

Elizabeth maintained an air of perfect indifference, but in the morning, 
sending for Hatton, expressed the most violent indignation, and indulged in 
threats of the most fearful vengeance against the men who had abused her 
confidence and usurped her authority by putting the (jueen of Scots to death 
without her knowledge or consent 

Hatton acquainted his colleagues of the council with the queen’s threats, 
they sent for Davison and advised him to keep out of her sight till her WTath 
should have subsided Had they not already conspired to make him their 
scapegoat*^ He repaired to his own house under pretence of indisposition, 
but on Tuesday, F(‘bruary 14th, the lord Buckhurst conducted him a prisoner 
to the Towner, and on Wednesday, Elizabeth sending for Roger, gioorii of the 
chamber to the French king, desired him to assure Ins sovereign of her regret 
for the death of the Scottish queen, of her ignorance of the despatch of the 
warrant, and of hei lesolution to punish the presumption of hei ministers 
To account for so late a communication, he was told that tli(' council had 
concealed the death of Mary from the queen, who first learned that event 
from accidental conveisation with a lady of the court 

Elizabeth now attempted to prove the sincerity of her regret by the exe- 
cution of her threats She suspended the obnoxious ministers from their 
offices, and ordered them to answer m the Star Chamber for their contempt 
of her authority But her anger w^as gradually appeased In all humility 
they acknowledged their offence, pleaded the loyalty of their intentions, and 
submitted to her pleasure One after another, all, with the exception of Davi- 
son, W’ere restored to office and favour He had earned this distinction by 
his constant reluctance to unite with his colleagues in their persecution of 
Mary To add to his demerits, in answer to the questions put to him in 

E rison, he did not imitate the humility of his colleagues, but, in defending 
imself, charged the queen indirectly with falsehood, and alluded in obscure 
terms to her message to Paulet In court, however, ho acted with more 
reserve than prudence To the invectives of the crowm law^yers he replied, 
that to acknowledge the offence would be to tarnish his owm reputation, to 
contend with his sovereign would be to transgress the duty of a subject 
He was condemned in a fine of 10,000 marks, and to be imprisoned dur- 
ing the royal pleasure The treasury seized all his property, so that at his 
release from confinement, in 1589, he found himself reduced to a state of 
extreme indigence The queen, though she lived seventeen years longer, 
would never restore him to favour. 
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ELIZABETH APPEASES JAMES 

It may appear surprising, but a full month elapsed before the king of 
Scotland received any certain mtelligence of the execution of his mother. At 
the news he burst into tears , he talked of nothmg but vengeance , the people 
ahaied the resentment of the king, and the estates ofTere<l to risk their lives 
and foi tunes in the national ijuarrel 

The (lueon in her lett(‘r as<5ured the young monarch that the death of 
Mary ^\as not o\\ing to her, that the ministers, who ordered it without her 
knowl(‘dge, should, be severely punished, that she w'ould Ix^ to him m the 
placr of his mother, whose condemnation should prove no prejudice to hie 
rights and exi>ectati()iLs Elizabeth’s j)artisans in the Seottish court supported 
her cause They admonialuKl James to recollect that he v\as now the Deirt 
heir to the Eiighsh ciown, let him not f(»ifeil that splendid inheritance by 
offending a jaineess who alone could remove him from it 

His indignation gradually evafKirated , the cry c)f vengc'ance was subdued 
by th(' suggestions of prudence', and his mouth wa.^ sealed with a present of 
four thoiisaia] juainds Still the affront had sunk deep into the hearts of the 
Scots, and at the conclusion of the parliament the members Ix'soiight the 
king on their knec's to revenge the d(‘ath c'f his mother lie replied that he 
felt as they did, that he W’as equally desirous of satisfaction, but that he must 
pK'Viously consult the princes his allies 

l^]lizab(‘tli had little to feai from him single-handed , but she reinforced her 
aiinv cjii tli(‘ marches, scatteied gold with a liberal hand among the Scottish 
nobility, and to alarm the monaich, sending for Arabella Stuart to court, ex- 
hibited her publicly as her intended successor The resentment of James 
again evajKaated, and it was thought that in lealily he looked on the death 
of his mother as a p(‘isonal benefit It had ndievc'd him from liis fear of a 
rival foi the Scottish throne 

The (h'atli of Mary was thus left unievenged by those on whom that duty 
chiefiy (l(nolv(*d — liei son, the king of Scotland, and her brothci-m-law, the 
king of Fianec* « 


ESTIM\TFS or M\KY QUEEN t)F SUOTB 

Magnet 

In order to rule as a queen over her pow^erful nobility, without provoking 
them to insurrection — to practise the Catholic fc)rm of w'orship without 
exciting the aggressive distrust of the Protestants — and to preserve her full 
sovereign authority in her relations with England, without exposing herself to 
the intrigues and attacks of the restless Elizabeth — in order t/O do this, what 
w^ere the qualifications that Mary Stuart brought with her into Scotland? 
She condemned the religion and was ignorant of the customs of the land she 
w^as called to rule It was with regret and disgust that she left a brilliant 
and refined court, to return to the wild mountains and unpolished mhabi- 
tants of Scotland More fitted for friendship than policy— impetuous, and 
not at all circumspect — she reappeared there with an elegance out of place, 
a perilous beauty, a quick but restless intellect, a generous but excitable 
temperament, a taste for the fine arts, a love of adventure, and all the passions 
of a woman combined with the extreme freedom of a widow 
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Although endued with great courage, it served only to hasten her mis- 
fortunes, and her mental endowments she employed in committing with a 
better grace those faults to which she was impelled by her position and her 
character She had the imprudence to represent herself as the legitimate 
heir to the crown of England, and thus made herself Elizabeth’s iival,^she 
served as the support and hope of the vanquished Catholics m her own king- 
dom, and thus drew on herself the implacable hostility of the reformers who 
were resolved to maintain at all iisks tlie religious revolution they had 
effected 

Nor was this all She aggravated, b\ the (Tiois of her private conduct, 
the dangers arising fiom the exercise of her authority, the pietensions of her 
birth, and the ambition of her cie(‘d Her sudden fanev for Darnley — the 
excessive familiarities she allowed in Rizzio, and the conhdence she rep(»sed 
in him — and the ungovernalile jiassion she felt foi Bolhwell — were all alike 
fatal to her By elevating to the rank of her husl^and and king a young 
nobleman whose personal attractions were his only merit — by her sudden a\(T- 
Sion and disgust for him — by making a Catholic foreigncT secietary and 
favourite — and by consenting to be the wife of her husband’s murder ei — she* 
annihilated her owm authority 

After the loss of her crowm, she impiiKic^ntlv hazaid(‘d the loss oi hei 
liberty She sought an asylum in the dominions of her (‘iiemy before she 
w^as at all sure it would be grant(‘d to h(‘i , and after casting hf‘is(‘lf on the 
mercy of Elizabeth, conspired against her with small chance of succ(‘ss While 
she thought she would he able, by concerting measun's with tlH‘ Catholic y)arty, 
to effect her escajic Irom the jaison in which she had l)een inuiuitously con- 
fined, she only labouK'd for lu'r owm destruction The Catholics were too 
feeble in the island, and too disiinitc'd on the ContiiK^nt, to reAolt oi iiiterfeie 
usefully on her behalf TIk* insurrections which she attcmiyited in England, 
and the conspiraci(‘s w^hich she framed until IM), com})l('t(*d h(‘r rum, by 
causing the death or e\il(' of her most (‘iiterjirising partisans Th(‘ maritime 
crusade discussed at Borne, Madrid, and Brussels, in ]r)7(), and determined 
upon in 1586, for the jmijiose of deyiosing Elizabeth ami lestoiing Mary 
Stuart, far from placing lh(' Catholic (yueen on the throne of Cheat Britain, 
only conducted her to the scaffold 


A C Swinburne on Mary 

Mary Stuart w^as in many respects the creature of her age, of her creed, 
and of her station, but the noblest and most riotew^oithv qualities of her 
nature WTre independent of rank, opinion, or time Even the detractors who 
defend her conduct on the plea that she was a dastard and a dupe are com- 
pelled in the same breath to retract this implied K'yiroach, and to admit, 
with illogical acclamation and incongruous applause, that the world never 
saw’ more splendid courage at the service of more brilliant intelligence, that a 
braver if not “a rarer spirit never did steer humanity A kinder or more 
faithful friend, a deadlier or more dangerous enemy, it w’ould be impossible to 
dread or to desire Passion alone could shake the double fortress of her 
impregnable heart and ever-active brain 

Of repentance it w’ould seem that she knew’ as little as of fear, having been 
trained from her infancy in a religion w’^hore the Decalogue w’as supplanted 
by the creed. Adept as she w’as in the most exquisite delicacy of dissimu- 
lation, the most salient note of her original disposition w’as daring rather 
than subtlety Beside or behind the vduptuous or intellectual attractions 
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of beauty and culture, she had about her the fresher charm of a fearless and 
frank simplicity, a genuine and enduring pleasure in small and harmless 
Ihmgs no less than in such as were neither In 1502 she amusoil herself for 
some days by living '‘with her little troop’^ in the house of a burgess of St. 
Andrews “like a burgess’s w’lfe,” lussuring the l^nglish ambfLssfidor that he 
should not find the queen theie — “ nor I know not in\self where she is become ” 
No lapse of reconciling tune, no extc‘nt of conipaiative indulgence, could 
break her in to resignation, subniission, oi toleiation of e\('ii paitial restraint. 
Thre(' months after tlu' massacre of St HartlioloiiU'W lia^^ caused some addi- 
lional lestnctions to be pkic(‘d ii]>on her fnH'dom of actimi, Shiewsbury WTites 
to Burglilev that '‘iath(‘i than continue this iinjaisonment, she sticks not to 
sav slie will give her bo(l\ , her son, and couiitiv foi li!>eTty'’ , n(»r did she ever 
^how^ any e\((*ss ol ic'gaid foi an\ of the thu'e h'oi her own freedom, of 
will and of way, of passion and of action, she cared much, foi her creed she 
caied something, for Iht coiinti} she caiod l(‘ss than nothing She would 
ha\(‘ flung Scotland with laigland into th(‘ hell-fiu‘ of S})anidi ( atholicism 
lathi'i than foK'go the faint(‘si chance ol p( isonal nAengt' Hei piofession of 
a desiie to be iiisti acted in th(‘ doctiin(‘s of Anglican Jhotestantisin was so 
tiaiispannlh a pious liaiid as latlier to afford confiimation than to arouse 
sus}>icion of h(‘i ful(‘lit V to tla^ t( ac lung of h(‘i ( hmch 

I*-li7abeih, so .sham(‘fullv her mfeiioi in [)eisoiKd lo}alt\, fidelity, and 
giatitiKio, was as ch'aily Ikt supcTior on the' one albimpoilant point of patri- 
otism Tlie saving salt of l‘]hzab(‘th’s chaiactei, with all its w(‘ll-nigh incred- 
ible* mixtun* of h(‘roism and egotism, ineaniif'ss and magnific(‘nce, wius simply 
this, that, ov(*rmuch as slu* lo\(‘d herself, slu* did \(‘t Iom* England b(‘tter 
lt(‘i b(‘st though not h(‘r onl> fiiu* (|uahti(‘s wcat* national and jiohtical, the 
high jniblic Mrtu(‘s of a good public ser\unt , m the pii\at(‘ and personal (|iuil- 
ities which atliart and attach a fiiend to his fneiid and a follower to his 
l(‘adei, no man or woman was evei more constant and mon* emmeiiL than 
Alaiy Queen of Scots. ^ 

Fraude on the Eiccution of Mary 

Ehzalieth, wath a general desire to do right, could condescend to poor 
and mean maiKein res Mary Stuart earned hiTself in the midst of lu r Crimea 
wath a mniestv wdiich would have become* tli(‘ ii(»blest ol sovereigns She 
intended to jaoduce a diamatie semsation, and she suece(‘(led The aclf- 
possesRion w^as faultless, the* coinage splendid Ne\er did any human creature 
meet death iiioie biavely, yet, m the midst of the admiration and pity which 
earinot be refused her, it is^not to lie forgotten that she was leaving the world 
with a lie upon her h})s She w^as a bad woman, disguised in the livery of a 
martyr She has had hei levenge, if not on Elizabeth liMiig, yet on her 
memory in the* annals of her country 

“Who now^ doubts,” writes an eloquent modern writer, “that it w'ouJd 
have been wuser in Elizabeth to sfiare her hfe*^” Rathei, the political W’ls- 
dom of a ciitical and difficult act lias never in the world’s history b(*en more 
signally justifird It cut aw'ay the only interest on w'hich the Scotch and 
English Catholics could possibly ha\c combined ^ 

Henry Hnllain 

W liile we can hardly pronounce Maiw^’s execution to have been so wholly 
iniquitous and unwarrantable as it has Been represented, it may be admitted 
that a more generous nature than that of Elizabeth would not have exacted 
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the law's full penalty The queen of Scots' detention m England was in vio- 
lation of all natural, public, and municipal law ; and if reasons of state policy 
or precedents from the custom of princes are allowed to extenuate this injus- 
tice, it IS to be asked whether such reasons and such precedents might not 
palliate the crime of assassination imputed to her Some might perhaps 
allege, as v as so frequently urged at the time, that if her life could b4 taken 
with justice, it coulci not be spared in prudence , and that Elizabeth's higher 
desire to preserve her people from the risks of civil commotion must silence 
every feeling that could plead for mercy 

Of this necessity different judgments may perhaps be formed It is evi- 
dent that Mary's death extinguished the best hope of the papacy in England , 
but the relative force of the two religions was greatly changed since Norfolk's 
conspiracy , and it appears to me that an act of parliament explicitly cutting 
her off from the crown, and at the same time entailing it on her son, would 
have afforded a very reasonable prospect of securing the succession against 
all serious disturbance But this neither suited the inclination of Elizabeth 
nor of some among those who surrounded her 

As the Catholics endured without any open murmuring the execution of 
her on whom their fond hopes had so long rested, so for the lernainder of the 
queen's reign they by no means appear, when considered as a body, to have 
furnished any specious pretexts for severity In that memorable year, when 
the dark cloud gathered around our coasts, wlum Europe stood by in fearful 
suspense to behold wdiat should be the result of that gieat cast in the game 
of human politics, wliat the craft of Rome, the powTr ot Philip, th(‘ gcmius of 
Famese, could achieve against tlie island-queen w^ith her Drake's and Ce'cils 
— in that agony of the Protestant faith and English name, they stood the 
trial of their spirits without swerving from their alh'giance 

It wras then that the Catholics in every county rejiaired to the standaid ol 
the lord-lieutenant, imploring that they might not be suspected of bartenng 
the national independence lor their religion itself It was thc'n that the 
venerable Lord Montague brought a troop of horse to the queen at Tilbury, 
commanded by himself, his son, and grandson It w^ould have been a sign of 
gratitude if the law's depriving them of the free exercise of their religion had 
been, if not repealed, yet suffered to sleep, after these proofs of lovalty But 
the execution of priests and of other Catholics became, on the con ti ary, 
more frequent, and the hnes for recusancy were exacted as rigoiously as 
before / 

KmghVs Estimate of the Trial 

There are many doubtful points in the recorded transactions of this period, 
and historians have too often cut the knot instead of attempting to unloose it 
Starting upon the hypothesis that if Mary were not wholly innocent the 
judgment agamst her was illegal, she is usually represented as the victim of 
remorseless statesmen, of a fanatical parliament, of a ferocious people, and of 
a cruel and dissembling rival queen In the natural sympathy of mankind 
for a w'oman who had so long been acquainted with misery, the fact seems to 
have been overlooked that she w'as thrust from her legitimate throne by her 
own subjects, under charges of the most atrocious nature, and with the con- 
viction that she would never cease to plot with foreign pow'ers for the ovei- 
throw of the reformed religion It is equally clear that her detention in 
England was upon the ground that she w'as a public enemy , that she had 
never given up her claim to the actual possession of the crowm, that her 
efforts to induce the Catholic powers to support her claims were unceasing, 
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and that for years she was the centre around which all the minxes for de- 
stroying the heretical governments of Sng^d and Scotland revolved 
When Mary was pronounced guilty of privity to the Babington conspiracy, 
the most extensive preparations for the overtb^w of ^izabeth were rapidly 
maturmg Invasion from without, treason from withm, were to work together 
to place upon the throne one who would call m foreign aid to destroy the 
religion which had been generally adopted by a whole generation of English, 
and w'hich no differences of opinion wue otlierwise likely essentially to dis- 
turb Assuming Mary to have been privy to the various plots that had 
ripened during the last two years of her detention,' the ijiufition arises whether 
the deposed queen of Scots was amenable to any English tribunal Camden® 
says, that amongst contt'mpoiaries, “divers sj)eerl)es were raised about the 
matter according to the divers dispositions of men “ 

These abstract differences were no doubt settled, foi the most part, by the 
doctrine, with which Camden concludes his statement of the opinions of those 
w'ho defended the sentence against Mary— “that the safety of the jx'ople is 
the highest law ” M hatevcr violent historical partisans may maintain, we 
concur m the opinion of Hallam,/ that those who ludd Mary to Ik* only a 
titular (jueen w'cie in the light 

The contending feelings excited by the fate of Marv have been as cor- 
loctlv analysed bv the gieat contemporary poet as by aiiv historian Then* 
(an be no (ioubt that S{K‘iiscr’s Falsi Ducssa was the type of Mary, the “un- 
titli'd (lueen ” Following out tlu* iioct’s biief enumeration of the ciinies of 
Duossa, Authority opposed her, the Law of Nations rose against her, Re- 
ligion imput(‘d God's behest to condemn her, the People’s cry and Commons’ 
suit impoi tuned foi care of the Public Cause, Justice ehargi'd her with breach 
of law’ 

'‘But thon, foi lur, or. tlic (outran part, 

Rose rnan\ aclAocatPS for her to fih-ad , 

First there came J^ty, with full tendcT hcari, 

And with her joined Regard of Womanhoad, 

And then (aine Danger, threatening hiddc^n diead 
And liigh alhaiue unto foreign power, 

Tlien came Nobilit\ of Birth, that hrid 
Great ruth through her misfortune's tragu stour, 

And last!} Gnef did plead and muri} tears forth pour " 

The Pitv, the Regard of Wonianhead, the ruth for fallen Nobility of Birth, 
the Gnef that speakb in tears, will always prevail over political considerations 
wht'ii \^e peruse the sad story of Mary §tuart But it is not to read the past 
aright if we wholly shut our eyes to Justice and the Public Cause It would 
be worse than mere tenderness to impute to Elizabeth and her advisers, to 
the parliament and to the people, a blind hostility to a siifft‘nng and harmless 
captive Mary w^as for years the terror of England Her destruction was 
the Great Cause to W'hich the highest and the humblest in the land looked as 
a relief If her death w’ere a crmie, it w^as a national crime Q 

P Von IJ'inke^i feel®? that it uiidtunuble that Mar\ know of tin ploth to dcllirone Elisa- 
beth, but lliiiiks it quite consistent that she had no intention of putting Elizabeth to death 
Once afesafisiiialion la omitted from the caae, it la a contest between two remarkably gifted 
and homewliat scrupulous women for the supreme power ] 
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A.rTFTt Man's death the attack on England '^ould ]ia\o to ho 
conducted in ojion da\ It ^ould he no adMiuta^c to Pliihy) and 
the pope that EIizal)eth should he murdered if licr place was to he 
taken, not hv Mar> , hut In Mar>’s Protestant son, Jamch of Scot-- 
laiid — S K Gvra)iMHi» 


London had had its rojoinngs that tho great blow had been ptruck which 
was to deliver England from the dread of a pa])ist Micc(‘s,sor to Elizabeth The 
bells of the city\s hundred Steeplers had pioclainied the stern exultation of 
the citizens that the voice of the parliament had at last betai listened to 
There was secret anger amongst a few, and geneious pity in many a w^oman's 
heart But the common sentiment was that the dangi.r of domestic treason 
had been removed, and that the other danger of foreign invasion \vas less to be 
dreaded 

In another WTek the patriotic feelings oi the people WTre wusely stirred 
in their utmost depths The (jueen had undertaken the charge of a costly 
public funeral of Sir Philip Sidney He w^ho under the w\alls of Zutphen had 
perished untimely — who w^as no more to show’ his knightly bearing in the 
tilt-yard, or to w^arider amidst the flower-enamelled meadow’s of his owm Pens- 
hurst — was lying insensible to earthly hopes or fears, at the house of the 
minontes, without Aldgate 

On the 16 th of February there w’as a magnificent pageant in honour of the 
self-denying hero Young men selected from the train-bands marched three 
and three, in black cassokins, with their short pikes, halberds, and ensign 
trailing on the ground ” Brave comrades of Sidney in his battle-fields were 
* there ; and there w’as the ambitious Leicester, who had not yet resigned his 
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scheme of bemg sovereign of the Netherlands. The people upon Drake, 
the great manner who had circumnavigated the world, and naa terried terror 
of the English flag through all the Spanish settlements. In the pomp of that 
funeral of Sidney there ^\as something more than empty pageantry. 

There were many things in the political condition of Uie l^iglisli under 
Elizabeth that are opposed to our notions of tn^edom — that were essentially 
characteristic of an aibitiaiy government But the [x‘oplc were thriving; 
they were living und(‘i an ecjual adimiiistration of justice , and they were 
trusted They had arms m tlieir hands, and th(‘y weie taught how to use 
them Theie w^as no standing ainn, but e\ery mim of full age was a soldier. 
The feudal military organisation was gone Theie was an organisation of 
the people amongst themselves, er]ually effective and far more inspiriting 

In the spiing of 15S7 it was ceitaiii that Si)ain was making great prepa- 
rations for the invasion of England Tins design was th(‘ lesiilt ot no sudoen 
resolve ^ Elizabeth was not to be huiled from tlu' thione of the laTetic island, 
because I^hilip was piovoked out of his f()ib(‘aianc(* b\ “an insult to the 
majesty of so\erpigns, winch, as itu most |)()weitul of Christian rnonnrehs, 
he (l(*enie<l it his duty to revenge' ” The ju'ople of JCngland b} then parlia- 
ment, Elizabeth by hc» ministeis, “luid lakf'ii, on a seafiold. the' life of the 
(iue*eii of Scots” , but the' proje'cted iinasion liael be'f'ii stiinulateel by that quc'on 
as the gieat scIk'Hio foi bunging back iMiglaiid and Scotland to the' faith for 
winch Idiilip and Ins adlien'iits wen* (*alling into terrible' Mn(licti\('ne8s all 
the' lie)rrors of tlie ln(|UisitK)n and all the Mibtlf't} of the Je*siiits The day 
that W 71 S to dt'cide' which slioiild jire'vail of the tw'o pnnci])l('s that divided the 
(diTistian w’oild was fast approaching < 


\URTTniL EXPLOITS 

During the reign of Elizabeth, tliat spiiit of coiiime'rcia] enterprise which 
had lieen awakened uiide'i Mary se'enif'd te) jjc'ivadc' and animate every de- 
scrijition of men Foi the extension of tiade' and the disio\ery of unknow'n 
lands ass(»ciatie)iis weno formed, companies we'ie incorjxaatecl, expeditions 
were planned, and the piospect of immense jiiofit iriduec'd many to sacrifice 
their whole fortunes, pu'V^ailed even on the niiiiist(‘rs, the nobility, and the 
quec'Ti hciself, to risk considerable sums in tlu'se hazardous undertakings 
The agents oi the Russia Company laboured to jn'iietrab* through Muscovy 
and Persia into Cathav the Tuikey merchants jiurchased an(l imported 
the productions of tlu' Levant, English mariners explored sometimes the 
roasts of Africa, sometimes those of America, and K'jx'ated attempts 
made, in opposite directions, to force a passage to the lOast Indies through 
the ici'bergs w^hich crown th^ northern limits of the old and the new continents 
The adventurers brought wealth and honour to their country But among 
them there w^re many w^ho, at a distance from honif' and frf*ed from the re- 
straint of law. indulged in the most brutal excesses, wfiose rapacity despised 
the rights of nations and the claims of humanity, and whom, while we 
admire their skill and hardihood and perseverance, our more sober judg- 
ment must pronounce no better than public robbers and assassins 

The renowmed Sir John Haw^kins first acquired celebrity by opening the trade 
in slaves He had made three voyages to the coast of Africa, 1562 ; bartered 

P Philip, as a descendant of John of Gaunt, claimed the throne of Enf^land for hiiriBelf or 
his daughter Isabella The war i^as also an effort to put an end to English piracy and aosiatr 
ance to the revolting Netherlands ] 
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articles of trifling value for numerous lolp of negroes, crossed the Atlantic to 
Hispaniola and the Spanish settlements m America, and in exchange for his 
captives returned with large quantities of hides, sugar, ginger, and pearls 
This trade was, however, illicit, and during his third voyage in the bay of 
San Juan de Ulua, in 1567, Hawkins was surprised by the arrival of the Span- 
ish viceroy with a fleet of twelve sail from Europe 

The hostile squadrons viewed each other with jealousy and distrust, a 
doubtful truce was terminated by a geneial engagement, and in the end, 
though the Spaniards suffered severely, Hawkins lost Ins fleet, his treasure, 
and the majority of his followers Out of six ships under his command two 
only escaped, and of these one foundered at sea , the other, called the Judith, a 
bark of fifty tons, commanded by Francis Diake, brought back the remnant 
of the adventurers to Europe The readei will perhaps be sui prised w’hen 

he understands that the tw'o largest 
vessels out of the six engaged m 
this inhuman traffic belonged to 
the queen 

In an age of religious fanati- 
cism it IS not unusual to find habits 
of piety united walh the indulgence 
of the most law^less passions 
Drake attributed his late disaster 
to the peifidyof the viceroy He 
thirsted foi revenge , a naval chap- 
lain w\as consulted, and the en- 
lightened casuist determined that 
the loss wdiich he had suffered from 
a Spanish commander might be 
justly repaired by the plunder of 
Spanish subjects in any part of 
j j A' \ the globe The conscience of the 
' \ \ adventurer w^as satisfied, he made 

three predatoiy voyages to the 
West Indies m 1572, and if the 
first two w^ere unsuccessful, the last 
Sir Philh* Sidney amply indemnified him for his pre- 

(1554-1 58fa) vious (lisappoin t men ts 

In the Gulf of Mexico he cap- 
tured more than one bundled small vessels, July 28th, he took and plundered 
Nombre de Dio ^ , made an expedition by land in the company of the Syme- 
rons, or fugitive negroes, and of a band of French adventuiers, and inter- 
cepted a convoy of mules laden wnth gold and silver This treasure satisfied 
his rapacity , to secure it he hastened back to England, pretending that he 
had obtainecl it by way of barter from the natives 

During his last expedition, from the summit of a mountain on the Isthmus 
of Darien Drake had for the first time descried the great Pacific Ocean, Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1573, and in a transport of enthusiasm, falling on his knees, he 
called God to witness that if life were granted him he w^ould one day unfurl 
the English flag on that sea, hitherto unknown to his countrymen ^ In Eng- 
lajxd he was not unmindful of his vow Walsingham, Hatton, and some of 
the other councillors applauded and aided his efforts, and Elizabeth herself 
staked a sum of one thousand crowms on the issue of the expedition 
[' Von Ranke “This was an important moment in the history of the world 
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He sailed, November 15th, 1577, with five ships and one hundred and sixty 
men, and crossed the Atlantic to the coast of Brazil , pat»ed the Straits of 
Magellan, and reached the small port of Santiago on tiie Spanish mam No 
resistance had been prepared where no enemy had hitherto been known. 
From Santiago to Lima, the towns on the coast and the vessels in the har- 
bours were taken and plundered Ills last and richest capture was made 
at sea, March 1st, 1579 — the Cacafuetjo^ a Spanish trader of considerable 
value 

Bui the alarm w’as now’ raised , a squadron had lieen stationed at the straits 
to mterccfit his return, and Drake took the bold resolution uf stretching across 
the Pacific Ocean to the Moluccas Thence, after many dangers and ad- 
ventures, doubling the Cape of Good Ho|k*. he returiK'd lo'Plymouth in safety, 
November 3r(l, 1580, after an absc^nee of almost thnn* Nears Uls arrival was 
celebrated as a triumph He came indeed stmned with bloodshi^d and rapine, 
but in the estimation of the people these l)lot^ weie (‘linced by tin glory of tlie 
enterprise, and England liailed with joy the rf‘turn of her adventurous son, 
th(^ fust of mortals who had in one \oyage ciicumnavigateil the gloln' * 

Though Diake had sailtnl with tive ships, he returinnl with only one—the 
Golden Hind, })ut it wa^^ hidi^n with tn^ai^uie to tlie amount of £8()(),(KX) Of 
this sum, one-tenth was distributed among the officers and crew , a portion 
was given up to the Siiaiush ambassador, who clainu'd the wholi‘ in the‘ nanw* 
ot his sovereign, and the* rest, of which no account was (‘ver receiveil, wa« 
l)elie\e(l to have been shared among the queen, the commandiT, and the royal 
favouiites Four months, howevei, (‘lapsed befoie she would give to Drake 
any public testimony of her approbation His ship had lK‘(‘n i)lac(‘(l in the 
dock at Deptford that it might be pr(iserved as a memonal of his daring 
adventure Elizabeth condescended to partake of a banqu(‘t which he gave 
in the cabin, and before her departuie conteired on him the honour of knight- 
hood 

When Philip comiJained of these depredations they were fe<‘l)ly viri(licatf‘d 
on the ground of his having secretly aided the queen's enemies and sought 
to excite rebellion in her dominions But if the plea of retaliation is to hi* 
admitted at all, we must seek out the original aggressor, and impartiality will 
compel us to lay the blame on the unjustifiabk* conduct of the hlnglish adven- 
turers At l(‘nglh, however, Elizabeth, as the ally of Holland, engaged in 
open war with Philip, the lawless pirate was imm(‘(hately eem verted into an 
officer acting muler the royal commission, and the skill and intrepidity of 
Drake were successfully employed in Egitiinate hostilities for the sc^rvdee of 
his sovereign With a fleet of twenty-one sail he directed his course to the 
West Indies, burned the towm of Santiago, Septpnib(‘r 14th, 1585, plundered 
those of Santo Domingo and Cartagena, and razed two Spanish forts on the 
coast of Florida ^ 

At the same time, Thomas Cavendish, a gentleman of Suffolk, who had 
dissipated one-half of his property, sold the remainder, built or purchaeuEKi 
three small vessels, and sailecl in quest of adventures to tlie Sfianish main 
Like Drake, he made the circuit of the globe, but, like hirii, he added little to the 
stock of general knowledge The object of both w'as to enrich themselves at 

* The glorv of having practically demonstrated the orbicular form of the earth belonged 

to Mafrellan, but that navigator was prevented from completing his circumnavigation of 
the globe by his death in the Philippine Islands . . i via 

* In this expedition he lost seven hundred men by sickness, and brought b^k to En g to d 
the survivors oi a colony which Sir Walter Raleigh h^ sent out to Virginia These ooJoniatSr 
on their return, mtroduced the custom of smokmg tobacco 
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the expense of the Spaniards. This they effected , the improvement of science 
was beyond their abilities or beneath their notice ^ 

These maritime expeditions might irritate the Spanish monarch; they 
contributed nothing towards the great object of the war The subjugation 
or independence of the Netherlands was to bc' decided on the spot, and there 
Philip had little to dread as long as the conduct of the hostile army was 
intrusted to the presumption and incapacity of Leicester 

The states assembled , and, as if the queen\s lieutenant w^as no longer m 
existence, appointed Maurice, son to the late prince William of Orange, stadt- 
holder and captain-general in Holland, Zealand, and Friesland Elizabeth 
felt the affront offered to Ikt favourite as offered to herself, and the lord Buck- 
hurst was despatched to signify her disjJcasure By his exertions harmony 
was restored 

The English queen, however, had a more important object in view^ She 
had rashly, though reluctantly, plunged into the contest with Philip, she 
now sought to extricate herself from it with honour, but Leicester and his 
friends urged the continuation of the w^ar They foretold that while the queen 
was deluded w^ith a pretended negotiation, th(' Spanish squadions would slip 
from their ports, unite in one numerous armament, and pour a foreign army 
on the English shores , and they w’l ought so powerfully on the feais and feelings 
of Elizabeth, that Drake w^as despatched from Plymouth to w^atch the har- 
bours of Spam, and to oppose, if it wx^re attempted, the junction of the Span- 
ish fleet 

But that officer had no intention to confine himself to the letter of his in- 
structions He hastened to Cadiz, April 19th, bore fearlessly into the harbour, 
dispersed by his superior fire the Spanish galleys, and sunk, or burned, or caj)- 
tured, or destroyed, no few^r than eighty sail, partly ships of w^ai , partly mer- 
chantmen, either recently arrived from the east or equipped to jiroceed to 
the West Indies From Cadiz the conquerois returned by the coast of Por- 
tugal, in the waters of the Tagus they insulted the manjuis of Santa Cruz, 
the admiral of Spain , and at S(*a their labours WTre rew^arded by the capture of 
the St Philip j a carrack of the largest dimensions and laden wxth much 
valuable merchandise 

The victorious admiial w^as received wuth gratitude by all but his sovereign. 
Elizabeth trembled lest so great a loss should awxiken in the breast of Philip 
the desire of revenge rather than of peace , and in answer to a letter from 
Famese, who had offered to appoint negotiatois, and left the place of meeting 
to the choice of the queen, she assured him that Drake had been sent out 
Tor the sole purpose of opposing any attempt at invasion, that orders had 
been forwarded to him to abstain from every act of hostility , and that as he 
had disobeyed her commands he should suffer for his presumption on his 
return Farnese affected to be satisfied, but prepared to play a similar game 
On a sudden, Sluys, a fort of the first consequence, garrisoned parfly by 
Englishmen and partly by Hollanders, was besieged. May 29th, and the num- 
ber and discipline of the enemy, the abilities and good fortune of their leader, 
taught the states to tremble for its safety They made the most pressing 


* Cavendish afterwards undertooira similar vova^e in 1591, and perished at sea 
P Drake said that he had ^'singed the Spanish king's beard " This triumph at Cadiz and 
this capture of the rich merchant ship were of permanent importance “The English ever 
after that time more cheerfully set uplon those huge, castle-hke ships which before they were 
afraid of, and also they so fully understood, by the merchants’ books, the wealth of the Indian 
merchandises and the manner of trading in the eastern world, that they afterwards set up a 
gainful voyage and traffic thither, ordainmg a company of East Indian merchants ’’ — Camden e] 
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instances to the queen, her favourite assailed her with arguments and 
entreaties , and she gave her consent to the departure of Leicester. 

The earl amved, assembled his forces, and made three unsuccessful at- 
tempts to raise the siege Sluys capitulated, July 30th, 1687, and the earl 
became in a few days the execration of the [)eople. PYom the conflicting 
assertions of Leir^ester and his opponents, it is difhcult to form a correct notion 
of his proceedings Tlu'y charged him with lu^pirmg to the sovereimty of 
the provinces , the} asserted that w itli this \ lew he had sought to place English 
governors in every fortreSvS, had attempted to seize the [K'rsons of Bameveld. 
his chief adversary, and of Prince Maurice, his most formidable rival; ana 
had arranged a plot to seize for himself the city oi Lt^yden, winch was preserved 
to the states only bv the timidity and flight of th(‘ conspirators Leicester, 
on the contrary, complained bitterly of the ingratitude of the Hollanders: 
accused the most ardent among the patriots of corniption and treason, and 
pretended that a seend design existed of betra\ing the Netheilands into the 
hands of Philip 

However these things may be, his influenct* with IClizalxdh, though sup- 
jjorted by that of his son-in-law, the* young earl of lOssex, w^as apparently gone. 
She believed that he liad neglected her instructions, and sought chiefly his 
own aggrandisement, and when Farnese complaiiKMl that the queen had no 
real desire of p(‘ace, she laid the blam(‘ fust on the negligimce, and then on 
the ambition, of Leicester He w as rt*called, and on his ai rival, November 2l6t, 
aw^are of his danger, threw himself at her feet and conjur(‘d h(*r to have pity 
on her foimer favourite “She had sent him to the Netherlands wnth honour; 
would she leceivc' him back in disgrace‘s She had raised him from the dust, 
wmld she now' biiiy him alive 

Elizabeth relented, but the result of the interview w'as not revealed till 
the following morning The earl had received a summons to answer before 
the council He obeyed , but instead of kneeling at the foot of the table, took 
his accustomed seat , and when the secretary began to read the charges which 
had been prepared, he arose, inveighed against the baseness and perfidy of his 
calumniators, and appealed from the prejudices of his equals U) the equity 
of his sovereign The members gazed on each other, the secretary passed 
to the ordinary business of the day , and the lord Buckhurst, the accaser, was 
ordered to consider hiriLself a prisoner in his owm house Such a punishment 
w’as evidently unjust But he submitted without a munnur , and so rigorously 
did he observe tlie royal order that, although his confinement lastcul till thfc 
death of Leicester, he never admitted, during nine months, either his wife or 
children into his company. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON THE FAVOI'RITE 

About the same time the death of Bromley, lord chancellor, enabled the 
queen to satisfy the ambition of another of her favourites Since the llefor- 
mation that high office had been confined to lawyers, she now resolved to 
break through the custom, and to bestow it on the earl of Rutland But 
Rutland died within a few days, and to the surprise and amusement of the 
public. Sir Christopher Hatton was appointed chancellor, April 29th 

There is much in the personal history of this fortunate courtier to instruct 
and interest the reader Above five-and-twenty years had elapsed smee it 
chanced that the students m the mns of court gave a mamificent ball in 
honour of the queen Among the maskers her eye distinguiimed one who in 
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stature, activity, and gracefulness of manner excelled all his compeers The 
lucky dancer was Hatton, a young gentleman of slender fortune, from North- 
amptonshire She invited him to court, gave him an appomtment in her 
band of pensioners, and made him a gentleman of the privy chamber Years 

E assed before he was raised to any higher office, but these situations gave 
im frequent access to the queen, and it soon became manifest that he enjoyed 
a consicferable portion of the royal favour 

Niggard as the queen usually was to the most deserving of her servants, 
she seldom suffered a long interval to pass w^ithout making to Hatton some 
valuable grant m lands or lents, and it was observed that at her annual 
New Year’s gifts she constantly assigned to him a much more valuable present 
than to any other individual These marks of favour excited jealousy and 
suspicion, occasionally she could not forbear from lavishing caresses upon 
him in the presence of others, frequently she spent several hours at a time 
with him in private, the tongue of scandal was not idle, and it became the 
general belief that he occupied that place in her affection which had formerly 
been assigned to the earl of Leicester. 

Several of his letters to her aie still extant, wiitten in a most extraordinary 
style, and breathing the passionate language of a favoured and presumptu- 
ous lover In 1577 the queen conferred on him the honour of knighthood, 
appointed him vice-chamberlain, and gave to him a seat in the privy council. 
To his honour it must be recoriled that we find him at times employing his 
authority to shield the poor and friendless from oppression, and to mitigate 
the severity of the law in favour of recusants under prosecution for their 
religion before the ecclesiastical comniibsion 

Among the gallants at court was one who from the first appeals to have 
been an object of jealousy to Hatton — the young and accomplished Walter 
Raleigh, the very counterpait of Hatton himself w^hen about tw^enty years 
l^fore he entered on his fortunate careei In 1582 Raleigh had received 
from the queen some distinguished rnaik of royal favour Hatton w^as offended, 
and in proof of his displeasure he wuthdiew sullenly from court and shut him- 
self up in the country 

Thus the gentle tarsel w’as flowm , w^here was the falconer’s voice to lure 
him back again*? Elizabeth undertook that office, and performed it success- 
fully, but by a piocess too mysterious and enigmatical to be readily understood 
Messages w^re exchanged between her and the fugitive, and jewels transmitted 
for to&ns, with the quaintest conceits and nonsensical comments on the *‘Bel- 
wether” and '^the Water,” the sobriquets of the two iivals 

Originally the queen gave to Hatton the name of her ^‘Mutton,” which 
was afterwards changed into her “BelwTther,” probably because he was 
captain of the guard Raleigh w^as called “Water,” perhaps from his passion 
for maritime adventure and voyages of discovery The queen read Hatton’s 
letter with blushing cheeks, and told Heneage, wdio had delivered it, that she 
knew not whether to be angry or pleased, that if princes w^ere like gods, they 
would suffer no element to breed confusion , that pecora campi were so dear 
to her she would never permit “Water” or floods to overw^helm them, and 
to the end that her “Bel wether” might not fear drowmmg, she w^ould send to 
him for a token the bird (a dove) from which Noah learned that the “waters” 
had abated from the face of the earth In conclusion, Heneage informed 
Hatton that, after all, “Water” had been much more welcome than was fit 
for the season, but he hoped that it would make neither himself nor his friend 
wet-shod Hatton’s tokens to the queen were a “bucket” to bale out the 
water, and a bodkin. 
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Hatton very wisely suffered himself to be persuaded, and resumed his 
former offices at court , but in 1585 he was seized with a second fit of jealousy, 
and the same game was played over again with a similar result Still ** Water ' 
contmued to encroach on the domain of the Belwether/’ In 1580 Raleigh 
was made captain of the guard, the post which Hatton had so long possess^, 
lord warden of the Stannaries, and the queen’s lieutenant in Cornwall, but 
in the next year she jmt an (Mid to the contesi between the two rivals. The 
elevation of Hatton to the chaiicellorsliq) placed him at an unmeasurable 
height above Raleigh It niiglit Ik* to gratify hvi ambition, [lerhaps to free 
herself from the constant attendance of an old and ciueruloiis servant 

We are now arrived at the iiUKst iiiteiesting and nuMiiorable epoch in the 
leign of Elizabeth The read(*r must have notici*d the injuru's which the 
(jueen had almost annually offorod to the king of Spain She had intercepted 
his tr(*asure, had gi\(‘n aid to his lelxds, had lined foreign mercenaries to fight 
against his armu‘s, and had suff(‘i(‘d her manners to plunder and massacre' 
liLs defencel(^s^ subjects on the high seas and in his American dominions 
Policy taught him to dissembk', he coactocI his feelings with an affectation of 
disdain, and the monarch so haughty to ev(‘r\ otliei power, a|)ix‘ared to bear 
the ])rovocalions giVTii by Ehzab(‘th with the most stoical indiftenMice 

But the constant rejietition of insult, the sophisms with w'hich his cem- 
plaints had fornieily been aiiswcMed, and the i(‘coll(‘ction that the queem, 
under the* leign of hoi sistei, had owtcI hei hb(Tt\, perhaps her life, to his 
protection, sharjiened the edge of his resentment , and if he hesitatc'd to strike, 
It was only that he might take more sure and ample vengeance In 1583, 
aftcM a forbearance ol filtcHMi vcais, he flatt(M(*d himself that the dav of retri- 
bution w\as come The duke oi Anjou had Ikkmi drncMi out of the Nether- 
lands, France tr(‘mbl(‘d cai the vcTge of a civil war, and the defeat of his rival 
Don Antonio, wath the K'duction of Teiceiia, had secured on his head the 
crown oi Portugal 

Freed from othei loes, he turned his attention to the* English queen, 
but he w’as b} nature slow and cautious to arrange his plans, to make his 
preparations, demanded leisure and consideration , and five more years* were 
suffered to elapse bcdoie tlic* Aimada, design(‘d to subjugate the f^^nghsh nation, 
w^as ready to sail from the* jiorts of Spam Of all men, the Spanish king 
should have bc'cm the last to acknowledge in the pontiff the right of disposuig 
of the ciowTis of jirinces In former times he had not h(\sitated to declare 
war against Paul \\\ and, by his general the duke of Alva, had dictated the 
terms of peace in the ^"atlcarl Revenge and ambition taught him a differ- 
ent lesson In confidence lie communicated his obj(*ct to Sixtus the 
reigning pope, and solicited his co-operation m an attempt w^hich had for one 
of its objects the restoration of the papal authority m England For this 
purpose he demanded an aid m money Sixtus exhort(‘d Philip to hasten 
the expedition, offering him a subsidy of a million of crowTis, to Ik‘ paid as 
soon as the invading army had landed on the coast of England / 


THE i\vixrTni.E \rmada 

Perhaps m the history of mankind there has never been a vast project of 
conquest conceived and matured m so protracted and yet so desultory a 
manner as was this famous Spanish invasion There was something almost 
puerile m the wdiims rather than schemes of Philip for carrymg out his pur- 
pose It was probable that some resistance would be offered, at least by 
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tibe rnyy of En^and, to the subjuration of that coun^, and the Idng had 
an opportunity the precedmg summer of seeing the way in which 
Bi ^Mih sailors did their work. He had also appeared to understand the 
necessity of covermg the passage of Famese from the Flemish ports into 
the Thames, by means of the great Spanish fleet from Lisbon Nevertheless 
fee never seemed to be aware that Farnese could not invade England quite 
by himseK, and was perpetually expecting to hear that he had done so. 

“Holland and Zealand,'^ wrote Alexander to Philip, “have been armmg 
with their accustomed promptness , England has made great preparations. I 
have done my best to make the impob-.ible possible Four shij)s of war 
could sink every one of my boats. Nevertheless I beg to be informed of your 
majesty^s final order If I am seriously expected to make the passage with- 
out Santa Cruz, I am ready to do it, although I should go all alone in a cock- 
boat.” 

But Santa Cruz at least was not destined to assist in the conquest of 
England ; for, worn out with fatigue and vexation, goaded by the reproaches 
and insults of Philip, Santa Cruz was dead He was replaced in the chief 
command of the fleet by the duke of Medina Sidonia, a grandee of vast wealth, 
but with little capacity and less experience Alexander informed his master 
that the troops m the Netherlands had been daily dwindling from sickness and 
other causes, till at last, instead of the 30,000 effective infantry, with which 
it had been originally intended to make the enterprise, he had not more than 

17.000 in the month of April The 6,000 Spaniards whom he was to leceive 
from the fleet of Medina Sidonia would therefore be the veiy mainspring of 
his army. After leaving no more soldiers in the Netherlands than w'(*re abso- 
luitely necessary for the defence of the obedient provinces against the rebels, 
he could only take mill him to England 23,000 men, even after the rein- 
forcements from Medina “When w^e talked of taking England by surprise,” 
paid Alexander, “ w^e never thought of less than 30,000 Now’ that she is alert 
and ready for us, and that it is certain w’e must fight by sea and by land, 

60.000 would be few’.” 

At last, on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of May, 1588, the fleet, w’hicb had 
been- waiting at Lisbon moie than a month lor favouiable w’eather, set sail 
from that port, after having been duly blessed by the caidina) archduke 
Albert, viceroy of Poitugal Theie w’cie rather more than one hundred and 
thirty ships in all, divided into ten squadrons The total tonnage of the 
fleet was 59,120, the number of guns was 3,165 Of Spanish troops there 
were 19,295 on board ; there were 8,252 sailors and 2,088 galley-slaves. Be- 
sides these there w^as a force of noble volunteers, belonging to the most illus- 
trious houses of Spam, w’lth their attendants, amounting to nearly 2,000 m 
all. There was also Don Martin Alaccon, administratoi and vicar-general of 
the Holy Inquisition, at the head of some 290 monks of the mendicant orders, 
gdests and familiars The grand total of those embarked w’as about 30,000. 
The daily expense of the fleet was estimated by Don Diego de Pimentel at 

12.000 ducats a day, and the daily cost of the combined naval and military 
force under Farnese and Medina Sidonia was stated at 30,000 ducats. 

The size of the ships ranged from 1,200 to 300 tons The galleons, of 
which there were about sixty, weie huge round-stemmed clumsy vessels, 
with bulwarks three or four feet thick and built up at stem and stem like 
eaattes. The galleasses — of which there were four — were a thii-d larger than 
the ordina^ galley, and were rowed each by three hundred galley-slaves. 
Ihusy o(Hisiistea of an enormous towering fortress at the stem, a castellated 
struoture almost equally massive in front, with seats for the rowers amid- 








dbipB. At stem And stem md betwc^ ivete bMvy ean^ 

lum, Hiese galeaases were floatit^ edifi^ .wonderful to eonteo^dito. 
The^ were gorgeously decorated. Thei% wdw q)leiic^ stete^oiMrtiMDts^ 
cabins, chapds, and pulpits in each, and thev were am[dy proTkled with 
awning, cushions, streamers, standards, gilded saints, and bimds of mum. 
To take part m an ostentatious pageant, nothing could be better devikedL 
To fulfil the great objects of a war-vessel — to sau and to fight— they were 
the worst machines ever launched upon the ocean. The four gaUeyv were 
similar to the galeasses m every resect except that of sire, in wh£m ibej 
were by one-third inferior. 

All the ships of the fleet — galeasses, galleys, galleons, and hulks— were so 
encumbered with top-hamper, so overweighted in proportion to their cbmi^t 
of water, that they could bear but little canvas, even with smoofli asss and 
light and favourable wiiide. In violent tempests, therefore, they seemed 
likely to suffer To the eyes of the sixteenth century these vessels seeme d 
enormous A ship of 1,300 tons was then a monster rarely seen, and a fleet 
numbering from 130 to 150 sail, with an ag^egate tonnage of 60,0009 seemed 
sufficient to conquer the world, and to justify the arrogant title, by wfaieh it 
had baptised itself, of the Invincible. 

Such was the machmery which Philip had at last set afloat, for the pur- 
pose of dethroning Elizabeth and establishmg the Inquisition in En^^laiKl. 
One hundred and forty ships, 11,000 Spanish veterans, as many more recruits, 
partly Spanish, partly Portuguese, 2,000 grandees, as many galley-daves, 
and three hundred barefooted friars and inquisitors 

The plan was simple. Medma Sidoma was to proceed straight from Lis- 
bon to the Calais roads, theie he was to wait for the duke of Panu, who 
was to come forth from Newport, Sluys, and Dunkirk, brmging with him 
his 17,000 veterans, and to assume the chief command of the whole expedi- 
tion They were then to cross the Channel to Dover, land the army of Parma, 
leinforced with 6,000 Spaniards from the fleet, and with these 23,000 men 
Alexander was to march at once upon London. Medina Sidoma was to seize 
and fortify the Isle of Wight, guard the entrance of the harbours against any 
interference fiom the Dutch and English fleets, and — so soon as the conouest 
of England had been effected — he was to proceed to Ireland. It had neen 
the wish of Sir William Stanley that Ireland should be subjugated flirst^ 
a basis of operations against England; but this had been overruled. 
mtrigues of Mendoza and Famese, too, with the Catholic nobles of Scotland, 
had proved, after all, unsuccessful. Kmg James had yielded to superior 
offers of money and advancement held out to him by Elizabeth, and was now, 
in Alexander's words, a confirmed heretic. 

There was no course left, therefore, but to conquer England at once. A 
strange omission had, however, been made in the plan from first to last. Tlie 
commander of the whole expedition was the duke of Parma, on his he^ was 
the whole responsibility. Not a gun was to be fired — if it could te avoidedr-* 
until he had come forth with his veterans to make his junction wWi the 
Invincible Annada off Calais Yet there was no arrangement whatever to 
enable him to come forth — not the slightest provision to effect that junetioni. 
It would almost seem that the letter-wnter of the Escorial had hem 
imorant of the existence of the Dutch fleets off Dunkirk, Newpenr^ and 
flushing, although he had certainly received infonnation enou^ ox this 
midable obstacle to his plan. 

It was clear that Alexander’s collection of small flairbottoraed rivsr^mrts 
and hoys could not even make the passage, except in smootii waaiiier* Hisjr 
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could not contend with a stoiin, much less with the enemy ships, which 
would destroy them utterly m case of a meeting, without his being able to 
avail himself of his soldiers — ^who would be so closely packed as to be hardly 
movable — or of any human help. The preposterous notion that he should 
come out with his flotilla to make a junction with Medina ofT Calais, was over 
and over again denounced by Alevaiidei with vehemence and bitterness, arid 
most boding expressions were used by him as to the probable result were 
such a delusion persisted m There was bi(‘ad, beef, and powder enough, 
there were monks and priests enough, standards, galley-slavc's, and inquisi- 
to'rs enou^, but there were no light vessels in the Armada, and no heavy 
vessels in rarma’s fleet Medma could not go to Farnese, noi could Farnese 
come to Medina Th(‘ junction was likely to be difficult, and yet it had never 
once entered the heads of Philip oi his courisellois to provide for that difh- 
culty. The king n(‘\ei seemed to imagine that Farnese, with 40,000 or 
50,000 soldiers in the Netherlands, a fl(‘et of 300 transpoits, and poww to 
dispose of very large' funds foi one great jiuipose, could be kept in prison by 
a fleet of Dutch skijijiers and ('orsaiis 

With as much sluggishness as might have been expected fiom then clumsy 
architecture, the ships of the Aimada consumed nearly thiec w’eeks in sailing 
from Lisbon to the luaghbourliood of (^ape Fimstc'rre Heie they w^re over- 
taken by a tempest, and were scatteied hither and thithei, almost at the 
mercy of the wmids and weaves, foi thos(‘ unwieldy hulks wTie ill-adapted to 
a tempest in the Bay of Biscay 

This wras the firsl adventuie of the Invincible Armada Of the squadron 
of galleys, one w^as alieady sunk m the s('a, and tw’o of the othc'rs had bee'ii 
conquered by then owm mutinous galley-slaves The fourth lode out the gale 
with difficulty and joined the rest of the fleet, which ultiinatc'ly leassembled 
at Corunna At the (rroync — as the lOnghsh of that day w^ie acdistomed to 
call Corunna — thev lemnined a month, lepairing damages and leciuiting, and 
on the 22nd of July (N S ) the Aiinada set sail 

On Friday, the 29th of July, off the Lizard, they had the hrst glimpse of 
the land oi promise presented them by Sixtus of w’hich they had at last 
come to take possession On the same day and night the l)laz(' and smok(* of 
ten thousand beacon-hres fiom Land's Knd to Maigate, and fiom the Isle 
of Wight to Cumberland, gave warning to every Englishman that the enemy 
was at last upon them Almost at that very instant intelligence had been 
brought from the couit to the loid admiral at Plymouth that the Armada, 
dispersed and shattered by the gales of June, w^as not likely to make its 
appearance that yeai , and orders had consequently been given to disarm the 
four largest ships and send them into dock Even Walsingham had partici- 
pated in this strange delusion Before Howard had time to act upon this 
ill-timed suggestion — C'ven had he been disposed to do so — he received au- 
thentic intelligence that the great fleet w^as off the Lizard Neither he nor 
Francis Drake were the men to lose time in such an emergency, and before 
that Friday night was spent, sixty of the best English ships had been warped 
out of Plymouth harbour 

By rune o'clock, the 31 st of July, about tw^o miles from Looe, on the 
Cornish coast, the fleets had their first meeting There were 136 sail of 
the Spaniards (of which ninety were large ships) and sixty-seven of the Eng- 
lish. It was a solemn moment The long-expected Armada presented a 
pompous, almost a theatrical appearance The ships seemed arranged for a 
pageant m honour of a victory already won Disposed in form of a crescent, 
the horns of which were seven miles asunder, those gilded, towered, floating 
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castles, with their gaudy standards and their martial music, moved slowly 
along the Channel with an air of indolent pomp. Their captain-general, thie 
golden duke, stood m his private shotrproof fortress, on the dock of his great 
galleon the Saint Martin, surrounded by generals of infantry and colonels 
of cavalry, who knew as little as he did himself of naval matters 

The English vessels, on the other hand — with a few exceptions, light, 
swift, and easily handled — exiuld sail round and round those unwieldy gal- 
leons, hulks, and galleys, rowcnl by fettered slave-gongs Tlie superior sefl^- 
manship of free Englishmen, commanded by such e\]>erienced captains as 
Drake, Fiobishcr, and Hawkins — 
from infancy at home on blue water 
— was manifest in the veiy' hrsl en- 
countei They obtained tlie weather- 
gage at once, and cannonadc'd the 
enemy at intervals with consider- 
able effect, easily escaping at v ill out 
of range of lh(^ sluggish Armada, 
which was incapable of bearing sail 
in pursuit, although provided with 
an annaiiK'iit which could sink all 
its enemies at close (luarteis 

Medina Sidonia hoisted the loval 
standard at the fore, and the whole 
fleet did its utmost, w'hich w^as little, 
to ofTei general battle It w’as m 
vam The English following at the 
heels of the enemy refused all such 
invitations, and attackc'd onlv the 
leai-guard of the Annada, where 
llecalde commanded That ad- 
miral, steadily maintaining his post, 
iaced his nimble antagonists, who 
continued to tease, to maltieat, and 
to elude liim, w'hile the rest of the 
fleet pioceeded slowly up the Chan- 
nel, closely follow^ed hy the enemy 
And thus the running fight contin- 
ued along the coast, in full view^ of 
Plymouth, wdience boats w^ith reinforcements and volunte(*rs W'ore i)erpctually 
arriving to the English ships, until the battle had drifted quite out of reach 
of the town. 

Here certainly w^as no very great triumphant bc'gmmng for the Invincible 
Armada On the very first day of their being in the presence of the English 
fleet — then but sixty-seven in number, and vastly their inferior in size and 
weight of metal — they had lost the flag-ships of the Guipuzcoan and of the 
Andalusian squadrons, wuth a general-admiral, four hundred and fif^ officers 
and men, and some hundred thousand ducats of treasure They had l^n 
out-manoeu\Ted, out-sailed, and thoroughly maltreated by their antagonists, 
and they had been unable to inflict a single blow in return 

On Monday, the 1st of August, Medina Sidonia placed the rear-guard — 
consisting of the galeasses, the galleons St Matthew, St. Luke, St. JemeSj 
and the Florence and other ships, forty-three in all — under command of Don 
.Antonio de Leyva. He was instructed to entertain the enemy — so constantly 
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hanging on the rear — to accept every chance of battle, and to come to close 
quarters whenever it should be possible The Spaniards felt confident of 
sinkmg every ship m the English navy, if they could but once come to grap- 
pling, but it was growing more obvious every hour that the giving or with- 
holding battle V as entirely in the hands of their foes 

Meantime, while the rear was thus piotected by Lejwa’s division, the 
vanguard and mam body of the Annada, led by the captain-general, would 
steadily pursue its way, accoiding to the royal ln‘^tructlons, until it arnved 
at its appointed meeting-place with the duke of Parma Moreover, the duke 
of Medina, dissatisfied with the want of discipline and of good seamanship 
hitherto displayed in his fleet, now took occasion to si'iid a sergeant-major, 
with written sailmg directions, on boanl each .ship in the Armada, with 
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express orders to liaiio; ov(*iy captain, without appeal or consultation, who 
should leave the position asMpjncd him, and the hangmen were sent with the 
sergeant-majors Disposed in tins manner, tlie Spaniards saJed leisurely 
along the English coast with light westerly bieez(\s, watched closely by tlie 
queen's fleet, ^^hlch hovered at a model ate distance to w mdward,*^ without 
offering, that day, any obstruction to their course 

By five o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 2nd of August, the Armada lay 
between Portland Bill and St Albans’ Head, when the vind shifted to the 
northeast, and gave the Spaniards the weathei-gage The English did tlieir 
best to get to windward, but the duke, standing close into the land with the 
whole Armada, maintained his advantage The English then went about, 
making a tack seaward, and were soon afterwards assaulted by the Spaniards. 
A long and spirited action ensued Howard in his little Ark-Royal — ‘^the 
odd ship of the world for all conditions" — was engaged at different times 
with BMendonaj of the Italian squadron, with Alonzo de Leyva in the Ratta, 
and with other large vessels He was hard pressed for a time, but was gal- 
lantly supported by the Nonpareil, Captain Tanner, and after a long and 
confused combat, m which the St Mark, the St Luke, the St Matthm, the 
St Philip, the St John, the St James, the St John Baptist, the St Martin, 
and many other great galleons with saintly and apostolic names, fou gh t. 
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pell-mell with the Lwi, the -Bear, the Bull, the Ttger, the Dreadnought^^ 
Revenge, the Victory, the Triumph, and other of the mere profanely l^ptified 
Englii^ ships, the Spaniards were again baffled in all their attempts to close 
with, and to board, their cver-attackmg, ever-flyine ad\’ersarie8. 

Boat-loads of men and munitions were perpetually arriving to the English, 
and many high-born volunteers, like Cumberland, Oxford, Northumberland, 
Raleigh, Brooke, Dudley, Willoughby, Noel, William Hatton, Tlioinas Cecil, 
and others, coukl no longer nvstraiii then impatience as the roar of battle 
sounded along the coasts of Dorset, but flocked merrily on board the ships 
of Drake, Hawkins, llovaul, and FrobishfT, or came in small vesseJs which 
they had chartered for tlK^niselves in order to ha\e their slian^ in the delights 
of the long-expect/*d struggle 

The action, irregular, desultory, hut livel\, continued nt'arly all day, and 
until the English had fired avay most of their powder and ^hot The Span- 
iards, too, notwithstanding their jeais of j>r(‘paration, already short of 
light metal, and Medina Si(Ionia had been dail} sf'iiding to Pamia for a supply 
of four-, SIX-, and teii-f)oiind balls So much lead anti gunpo’^der had never 
befoie been wiisted in a single day, for there ^^as no great damage inflicted on 
either side The artillery jaactice was certainly not mjch to the credit of 
either nation 

The queens fleet, now divided into four stjuadrons, undei Ilow'ard, Drake, 
Haw’kiiis, aiul Frobisher, ainouiited to iH'ar out' hundred sail, exclusive of 
Loid Henry S(\ym()urs (IniMoii, which was cruising in the Straits of Dovfc. 
But few of all this numl^ei weie ships ol war, however, and the mer- 
chant V(*ssels, although zealous and active enough, wtTe not thought very 
(‘ffective 

All iiiglit the Spaniards, holding their course towards Calais after the long 
but indecisive conflict had terminatf'd, wtfc closc'ly pursued by their wary 
antagonists On Wediiesda}, the 3id of August, there* w'as some slight can- 
nonading, with but slender results, and on Thursday, the 4th, both fleets were 
off Dunnose, on the* Isle of ight The* grf‘at hulk Sautaha and a galleon of 
Portugal, liaving been somewhat damaged the* previous day, were lagging 
behind the rest of the Armada, and w(*ie vigorously attacked by the Triumph 
and a few other vesseE Don Antonio de L(‘}va, with some of the galeassea 
and largf* galleons, came to the rescue, and Frobisher, although in much 
peril, maintained an unecjual conflict, wathin close range, wath great spirit. 
Seeing his danger, the lord-admiral m the Ark-Royal, accompanied by the 
Golden Lvm, the White Bear, the Ehzaheth, the* Vulory, and the Leicester, 
bore boldly down into the very midst of the Spanish fleet, and laid himself 
wathin three or four hundred yards of Medina’s flag-ship, the St Martin, 
while his comrades wTre at equally close quarters with Vice-Admiral Recalde 
and the galleons of Oquendo, Mexia, and Almanza 

It w^as the hottest conflict which had yet taken place Here at last was 
thorough English w^ork Tlie tw'o great fleets, which w^ere there to subjugate 
and to defend the realm of Elizal^th, wen* nearly yard-arm and yard-arm 
together — all England on the lee Broadside after broadside of great guns, 
volley after volley of arquebusry from maintop and rigging, w^ere warmly 
exchanged, and much damage w'as inflicted on the Spaniards, whose gigantic 
ships were so easy a mark to aim at, w^hile from their turreted heights they 
themselves fired for the most part harmlessly over the heads of their adver* 
sanes The leaders of tlie Armada, however, were encouraged, for they 
expected at last to come to even closer quarters, and there were some among 
the English who were mad enough to wish to board. 
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But SO soon as Fiobisher, who was the hero of the day, had extncated 
himself from his difficulty, the lord-admiral, having no intention of nskmg 
the existence of his fleet, and with it perhaps the English crown, upon the 
hazard of a single battle, and having been himself somewhat damaged in the 
fight, gave the signal for retreat, and caused the Ark~Royal to be towed 
out of action Thus the Spaniards ^^e^e frustrated of their hopes, and the 
English, having inflicted much punishment at comparatively small loss to 
themselves, again stood off to windward, and tlie Armada continued its indo- 
lent course along the cliffs of Freshwater and Blaekgang And in the Calais 
roads the great fleet, sailing slowly all next <lav in company with the Eng- 
lish, w’lthout a shot being fired on eithcT sid(‘, at l.ist dropped anchor on 
Saturday afternoon, August 6th 

So soon as Lord Henry Seymour, aiiiving iroiii the o])posite shore with 
sixteen ships, had made his junction w'lth the Englisli, the w^hole combined 
fleet dropped anchoi likewise veiv n(‘ai Calais, and within one mile and a half 
of the Spaniaids That niMiicible foice had at last almost reached its desti- 
nation It W’as now^ to receive the co-ojieration of the great Farnese, at the 
head of an army of veteians, disciplined on a bundled battle-fields, confident 
from countless victories, and anayed, as they had Ix^en, with ostentatious 
splendour, to follow the most biilhant general in Christendom on his triumphal 
march into the capital of England 

Never, since England was England, had such a sight been seen as now 
revealed itself in those narrow^ straits between De^er and Calais Along 
that long, low, sandy shore', anel (juite watliin the lange ol the Calais foitifica- 
tions, one hunelied and thiit} Spanish ships — the grenteT number eif them 
the largest and most he'avily armeei in the woild — lav lae'C te) face, and scarcely 
out of cannon-shot, with one hunelred and filtv lOnghsh sloeijis and frigates, the 
strongest and swiftest that the island cemld fuinish, and conmiande'd })y men 
whose exploits had rung threiugh the w^eirlel F arthe'i [dong the coast , invisible*, 
but known te) be jx'iforming a most pe^rilous anel vital serMce, was a sejuadron 
of Dutch vessels e)f all sizes, lining both the mnei anel e)UteT edges of the 
sandbanks off the Fle'inish coasts, anel sw\arming in all the* estuarie's and inlets 
of that intricate and dangeTous ciuising-ground be'twex'ii Dunkiik and AVal- 
cheren 

Those fleets of Holland anel Ze'alanel, numbering some one huiMreel anel 
fifty galleons, sloops, anel fly-boats, uneler Waimonel, Nassau, Van der Does, 
De Moor, anel Rosendael, lay patiently blockaeling every i)ossible e^gress from 
Newport, or Gravelines, e)i Sluys, or Flushing, e)r Dunkirk, and longing to 
grapple wath the duke of Parma, so soon as his fleet of gunboats and hoys, 
packed with his Spanish and Italian veterans, should venture to set fe)rth 
upon the sea for their long-prepaiexl expleiit 

It was a pompous spectacle, that midsunmier night, upon those narrow 
seas. The moon, w^hich w'as at the full, w^as rising calmly upon a scene of 
anxious expectation Would she not be looking by the morrow^’s night upon 
a subjugated England, a re-enslaved Holland — upon the downfall of civil and 
religious libeity*!^ Those ships of Spain, w^hich lay there with their banners 
waving in the moonlight, discharging salvoes of anticipated triumph and 
filling the air with strains of insolent music, w^ould they not, by daybreak, be 
moving straight to their purpose, bearing the conquerors of the w^orld to the 
scene of their cherished hopes 

Hitherto the English had been teasing and perplexing an enemy on the 
retreat, as it were. By the nature of his instructions Although anxious to 
give battle, the Spaniard w^as forbidden to descend upon the coast until after 
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his junction with Parma So the English had played a comparatively easy 
game, hanging upon their enemy’s skirts, maltreating him as they doubled 
about him, cannonadmg him from a distance, and slipping out of his reach 
at their pleasure But he was now to be met face to face, and the fate of the 
two free commonwealths of the world was upon the issue of the struggle which 
could no longer be deferred 

Winter, standing side by side with the lord-admiral on the deck of the 
little Ark-Royal, gazed for the first time on those enormous galleons and ^(alleys 
with which his companion was already sufficiently famiTiar '^Considering 
their hugeness,” said he, “’twill not lx‘ possible to remove them but by a 
device ” Then remenibenng, in a lucky moment, something that he had 
heard four years before of the hi(‘-ships sent by the Antweijn^rs against Parma’s 
bridge — the inventor of w'liich, the Italian Giarnbelh, was at that very moment 
constructing fort ificiit ions on the Thames to assist thi* English agauist his old 
enemy Farnese — Winter suggested that some stratagem of the same kind 
should be attempted against the In\incible Armada 

There was no time nor opportunity to prepare such su'oinarine volcanoes 
as had been employc'd on that memorable occasion, but Iwirning ships at least 
might be sent among the fleet Some damage would doubtless be thus in- 
flicted by the fire, and perhaps a panic, suggested b> the memories of Antwerp 
and by the knowledge that the famous Mantuan wizard was then a resident of 
J^ngland, would be still more eflfective In Winter's opinion,^ the Armada 
might at least be compelhxl to slip its cables and be thrown into some co.":- 
fusion if the project w^re fairly earned out Howaul approved of the device 

The impatK'iice of the soldiers and sailors on board the fleet was equal to 
that of th(‘ir commanders There was London almost before their eyes — a 
huge mass of treiusure, iichei and more accessible than those mines beyond 
the Atlantic which had so often rewarded Spanish chivalry with fabulous 
wealth And there were men in those galleons who remembered the sack 
(jf Antweip eleven years before, mem wdio could teOl, from f>ersonal expenence, 
how helpless w^as a gieat commercial city when once in the clutch of disciplined 
brigands, men w^ho m that dread "fury of Antw'erp” had enriched themselves 
in an hour with the accumulations of a merchant’s lifetime, and who had slain 
fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, brides and bridegrooms, before 
each other’s eyes, until the number of inhabitants butchered in the blazing 
streets rose to many thousands, and the plunder from palaces and warehouses 
w^as counted by millions, before the sun had set on the "great fury ” Those 
Spaniards, and Italians, and Walloons w^re now thirsting for more gold, for 
more blood, and as the capital of England was even more wealthy and far 
more defenceless than the commercial metropolis of the Netherlands had 
been, so it w^as resolved that the London "fury” should be more thorough 
and more productive than the "fury” of Antwerp, at the memory of which 
the world still shuddered 

Where was Farnese ? Most impatiently the golden duke paced the deck 
of the St Martin The mystery was profound, for it had never entered 
the head of any man in the Armada that Alexander could not come out when 

^ Winter’s I^etter, MS It has been stated by many wntere— C^amden « MeteTeD,0 and 
others — that this project of the fire-ships was directly commanded by the queen Othm, 
as Bor, A attnbutc the device to the lord-admiral or to Drake (Strada^), while Coloma; prefen 
to regard the whole matter as quite a trifling accident, charto pequeno acciderUef but there is 
no doubt that the ment of the onginal suggestion belongs exclusively to Winter To give 
the glory of the achievement to her majesty, who knew nothmg of it whatever, was a nuhlt 
gratuitous ezhibitiOD of loyal t> 
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he chose. And now to impatience succeeded suspicion and indignation, and 
there were curses upon sluggishness and upon treachery. For in the horrible 
atmosphere of duplicity m which all Spaniards and Italians of that epoch 
lived, every man suspected his brother, and already Medina Sidonia suspected 
Famese of playing him false There were whispers of collusion between the 
duke and the English commissioners at Bourbourg There were hints that 
Alexander was playing his own game, that he meant to divide the sovereignty 
of the Netherlands with the heretic Elizabeth, to desert his great trust, and to 
effect, if possible, the destruction of his mast-er^s Armada and the downfall 
of Jus master’s sovereignty in the north 

As the twilight deepened the moon became totally obscured, dark cloud- 
masses spread over the heavens, the sea grew black, distant thunder rolled, 
and the sob of an approaching tempest became distinctly audible Such 
indications of a westerly gale were not encouraging to those cumbrous vessels, 
with the treacherous quicksands of Flanders under their l(‘e At an hour 
past midnight it was so dark that it was difficult for the most practised eye 
to pierce far into the gloom But a faint drip of oars now struck the ears 
of the Sjmniards as they watched from the decks A few moments after- 
wards the sea became suddenly luminous, and six flaming vessels ap- 
peared at a slight distance, bearing steadily down upon them before the 
wind and tide 

There w^ere men in the Armada wlio had been at the siege of Antwerp, only 
three years before They remembered wutli horror the devil-shijis of Giain- 
belli, those floating volcanoes, wJiich had seemed to rend earth and ocean, 
whose explosion had laid so many thousands of soldiers dead at a blow^, and 
which had shattered the bridge and floating forts of Farnese as though they 
had been toys of glass They know^, too, that the famous engin(*('i w'as at 
that moment in England In a moment one of those horrible panics w^hich 
spread with such contagious rapidity among large bodies of men seized upon 
the Spaniards There w^as a yell throughout the fleet, “The fiie-ships of 
Antwerp! The fire-ships of Antwerp and in an instant every cable w^as 
cut, and frantic attempts wTie made bv each galleon and galeasse to escape 
what seemed imminent destruction The confusion 'was beyond description 
Four or five of the largest ships became entangled wnth each other Two 
others were set on fire by the flaming vessels and w^ere consumed 

So long as night and darkness lasted the confusion and uproar continued 
When the Monday morning dawmed, several of the Spanish vessels lay dis- 
abled, while the rest of the fleet w\as seen at a distance of two leagues from 
Calais, driving towards the Flemish coast The lord-admiral, wJio had been 
l3dng off and on, now bore away with all his force in pursuit of the Spaniards. 
The Invincible Armada, alieady sorely crippled, w^as standing N N E 
directly before a fresh topsail-breeze from the S S W The English came up 
wnth them soon after nine o'clock a m , off Gravelines, and found them sailing 
in a half-moon, the admiral and vice-admiral in the centre, and the flanfe 
protected by the three remaining galeasses and by the great galleons of Por- 
tugal Seeing the enemy approaching, Medina Sidonia ordered his whole 
fleet to luff to the wnnd and prepare for action The wnnd shifting a few 
pomts, was now at W N W , so that the English had both the weather-gage 
and the tide in their favour 

A general combat began at about ten, and it was soon obvious to the 
Spaniards that their adversaries were mtending warm work Sir Francis 
I&ake in the Revenge, followed by Frobisher in the Triumph, Hawkins m the 
Victory, and some smaller vessels, made the first attack upon the Spanish 
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flw-shipB. The battle lasted six hours lonfi, hot and furious. The En^ish 
still partially maintamed the tactics which had proved so sueeessful, and 
resolutely refused the fierce attempts of the Spaniards to lay themselves along- 
side Keeping within musket range, the wellndisciplined English mariners 
poured broadside after broadside against the towering ships of the Armada, 
which afforded so easy a mark, while the Spaniards, on their part, found it 
impossible, while w^asting incredible quantities of powder and shot, to inflict 
any severe damage on their enemies 

'niroughout the action not an English ship was destroyed, and not a 
hundred men were killed On the other hand, all the best ships of the Span- 
iards w^re riddled through and through, and with nifusts and yards shattered, 
sails and rigging toin to shn^ds, arnl a northw’est wind still drifting them 
tow’ards the fatal sand-hank‘^ of Holland, they labourcnl heavily in a chofming 
sea, firing wnldly, and receiving tnmiendous punishment at the hands of 
How^ard, Diake, Seymour, Wintei, and their follow'd s I'hiTc was scarcely a 
ship in the Aimada that did not suffiT seveicly, for nearly all were engaged 
in that meinoiahle action off the sands of (jraveliiK's Btdore five o'clock m 
the afternoon at least sixteen of their Iw^sf shif)s had l-veii e^icrificed, and 
from four to five thousand soldiers killed 

Nearly all the larg(\st vessels of the Armada, therefore, having been dis- 
abled 01 damaged, and all their small shot exhausted, Medina Sidonia reluc- 
tantly gave orders to ndreat Cripph^l, maltreated, and diminished in 
number as w’ere his ships, he would still have fae(‘d the enemy, but the wmds 
and currents w^ere fast driving him on a lee-shore, and the jalote, one and all, 
assured him that it w'ould be inevitable destiuetioii to remain The Armada 
bore aw'ay N N E into the oficn sea, leaving those wdio could not follow to 
their fate 

Nor would the Spaniards have escaped even W'orse punishment had not 
the penurious policy of the queen s government rendered her ships useless at 
last, even in tlus supreme moment They never ceased cannonading the 
discomhted enemy until the ammunition W'as exhausted “When the car- 
tridges were all spent,” said Winter, “and the munitions in some vessels gone 
altogether, we ceased fighting, but followed the enemy, who still kept away ” 
And the enemy, although still numerous, and seeming strong enough, if 
properly handled, to destroy the wdiole English fleet, fled before triem. There 
remained more than hfty Spanish vessels above six hundred tons in size, 
besides sixty hulks and other vessels of less account , w'hile in the w'hole English 
navy were but thirteen ships of or above that burthen. “Their force is won- 
derful great and strong,” said Howard, “but w^c pluck their feathers by little 
and little ” 

For Medina Sidoma had now’ satisfied himself that he should never succeed 
in boarding those hard-fighting and sw'ift-sailing craft, wdiile, meantime, the 
horrible panic of Sunday night and the succession of fights throughout the 
foUow’ing day had completely disorganized Iils followTrs. Crippled, riddled, 
shorn, but still numerous, and by no means entirely vanquished, the Armada 
was flying with a gentle breeze before an enemy who, to save his existence, 
could not have fired a broadside. “ Though our powder and shot was well- 
nigh spent,” said the lord-admiral, “we put on a brag countenance and gave 
them chase, as though we had wanted nothing ” 

There was less enthusiasm among the sailors of the fleet Pursuing the 
Spaniards without powder or fire, ana without beef and bread to eat, was not 
thought amusing by the English crews Howard had not three days’ Buroly 
of food m his lockers, and Seymour and his squadron had not food for one dlay* 
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Accordingly, when Seymour and Wmter took their departure, “they had 
much ado/^ so Winter said, “with the staymg of many ships that would have 
returned with them, besides their own company Had the Spaniards, mstead 
of bemg panic-struck, but turned on their pursuers, what might have been 
the result of a conflict with starvmg and unarmed men ^ 

Howard, Drake, and Frobisher, ivith the rest of the fleet, followed -the 
Armada through the North Sea from Tuesday night (August 9th) till Friday 
(August 12th), and still the strong southwesk'r sw’ept the Spaniards before 
them, uncertain whether to seek refuge, food, water, and loom to repair 
damages, in the realms of the treacherous king of Scots, or on the iron-bound 
coasts of Norw’ay Medina Sidonia had, however, quite abandoned his m- 
tention of returning to England, and w^as only anxious for a safe leturn to 
Spain So much did he dread that northern passage, unpiloted, around the 
grim Hebrides, that he would probably have surrend(‘red had the English 
overtaken him and once moie offered battle HaMng followed the Spaniards 
till Friday, the 12th of August, as far as the latitude of 56° 17', the lord- 
admiral called a council 

Durmg the week wdiich succeeded the eventful night ofl Calais, neither the 
Armada nor the English ships had been much impeded in their maiueuvres 
by storms or heavy seas, but on the following Sunday, the 14th of August, 
there was a change The wind shifted again to the southwest, and during 
the whole of that day and the Monday blew a tiemeiulous gal(‘ ‘'Tw^as a 
more violent storm,” said Howaid, “than w^as ever se(‘n before at this time 
of the year ” The retreating English fleet w'as scattered, many ships WTie 
in peril, among the ill-favoured sands off Noifolk,” but within tour or fi\e 
days all arrived safely in the Margate roads 

Far different w^as the fate of the Spaniards Ovei th(‘ir Invincible Aimada, 
last seen by the departing English midway betwec'ii the (‘oa^ts of Scotland ancl 
Denmaik, the blackness of night seemed suddimly to desc(‘nd A mystery hung 
for a long time over their fate Damagi'd, leaking, without })ilots, without 
a competent commander, the great fleet entered that fiiiious stoim, and w'a.s 
whirled along the iron crags of Norway and between the savage rocks of 
Faroe and the Hebiides In those regions of the tempest the insulted 
north wreaked its full vengeance on the insolent Siianiards The coasts of 
Norway, Scotland, Indand, w’ere stiewn with the wTecks of that pompous 
fleet which claimed the dominion of the seas, w^ith the bones of those 
invincible legions wdiich WTie to have sacked London and made England a 
Spanish vice-royalty 

Through the remainder of the month of August fliere was a succession of 
storms On the 2nd of September a herce southwTstei drove Admiral Oquendo 
in his galleon, together with one of the great galeasses, two large Venetian 
ships, the Ratta and the Balnuzara, and thirty-six other vessels, upon the 
Irish coast, where nearly every soul on board peiished, while the few^ who 
escaped to the shoie, notwithstanding their religious affinity w^ith the inhabi- 
tants, were either butcheied in cold blood, or sent coupled in halters from 
village to village, in order to be shipped to England A few^ ships were driven 
on the English coast , others went ashore near La Rochelle Of one hundred 
and thirty-four veasels which sailed from Corunna in July, but fifty-three, 
great and small, made their escape to Spain, and these were so damaged as 

‘ ''Had the English been well furnished with victuals and munition," says Stow.fc "they 
would m the pursuit have brought the Spaniards to their mercy On the other hand, had 
the Spamards but two days longer continued to fight, the> must have driven the English to 
retreat for want of shot and powder, leavmg the Spaniards masters of the held " 
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to be utterly worthless The Invincible Armada had not only been van- 
quished, but annihilated.^ 

Of the thirty thousand men who sailed in the fleet, it is probable that not 
more than ten thousand ever saw their native land a^ain. Most of th4 leaden 
of the expedition lost their lives Medma Sidonia reached Santander in 
October. Recalde, Diego Flores de \aldez, Ocjuendo, Maldonado, Boba- 
dilla, Mannquez, either perislied at sea, or died of exhaustion immediatelv 
after theur return Many other nobles were prisoners in England and Holland. 
There was hardly a distinguished family in Spain not placed in mourning, so 
that, to relieve the universal gloom, an edict was published forbidding the 
wearing of mourning at all ^ On the other hand, a merchant of Lisbon, not 
yet reconciled to the Spanish conquest of Iils country, ptMinitted himself some 
tokens of hilarity at the defeat of the Armada, and was immediately hanged 
by express command of Philip Thus, as men said, one cotild neither cry nor 
laugh within the Spanish dominions This wius the result of the invasion so 
many years preparing, and at an expense almost incalculable' In the year 
1588 alone, the cost of Pliilip’s armaments for th(‘ subjugation of Enmand 
could nut have been less than six millions of ducats, and there was atleast 
as large a sum on boaid the Armada itself, although the pope refused to pay 
his promised million And with all this outlay, and witli the sacrifice of bo 
many thousand lives, nothing had been aeeomi)hshed, and Spam in a moment, 
instead of seeming leinble to all the world, had becom(‘ ridiculous 

“ Beaten and shuffled together from the Lizard to Calais, from Calais driven 
with squibs from then anchors, and chased out of sight of England about 
Scotland and Ii(dand,” as the DevonshiK' skijiper e\piess(Ml himself, it muBt 
be confessed tliat llu' Spaniards picsented a soiry sight “Their invincible 
and dreadful navy,” said Drake, “with all its gu‘at and terrible ostentation, 
did not in all tluar sailing about England so much as sink or take one ship, 
bark, pinnace', or cock-boat of ours, or even burn so much as one sheep-cote 
on this land ” 

Meanwfflile Farnese sat chafing under the unjust reproaches heapeil upon 
him, as if he, and not his master, had been lesponsible for the gigantic blunders 
of the invasion 

Those Hollanders and Zealandeis guarding every outlet to the ocean, 
occupying every liole and cianny of the coast, laughed the invaders of England 
to scorn, braving them, jeering them, daring them to come forth, while the 
Walloons and Spaniards shrank before such amphibious assailants, to whom 
a combat on the water w^as as natural as upon dry land Alexander, upon one 
occasion, tiansported w^tli rage, selected a band of one thousand musketeers, 
partly Spanish, partly Irish, and ordered an assault upon those insolent boat- 
men With his owm hand — so it w^as related — he struck dead more than 
one of his own officers wdio remonstrated against these commands, and then 
the attack w^as made by his thousand musketeers upon the Hollanders, and 
every man of the thousand was slain 

He had been reproached for not being ready, for not having embarked hia 
men ; but he had been ready for a month, and his men could be embarked in a 

P See the history of Spain for the Spanish account of the Armada, and the history of 
the Netherlands for the large share due to Holland in tkis victory 1 

’ Philip learned with surprise and gnef the failure of nis favounte scheme, but 

bore hims^ like a man of higher nature than he was He received the defeated sdinbal 
graciously on his return Throwing the whole blame upon the weather, he said, “It ul im- 
posBible to contend with God ” , and perhaps marvelled that an expedition so blessed by the 
Church should have ended in so miserable a reverse — ^Whitb » 
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saa, ^to 

tKmTveasels so ibw tbst tHere^was &i>.tt3CKtQ la ttim aboftt 

would die,^ ^.iKxdk as he Had 
of^the arrival of thereat before CJafoiB-^which was et'H^ 

^ ^ -he had proceeded the same night to Newport and embarked a^^jjteoi 

t^maapd men; and before dawm he was at Dunkirk, where the troops statlonad 
iaTuiat port were as rapidly placed on board the transports. Sir William 
Stanley with his seven hundred Irish kerns were among the first shipped 
for the^ enterprise 

Two long days these regiments lay heaped together like sacks of com-*;^ 
one of their officers descnbed it — in the boats, and they lav cheerfully, hojliog 
that the Dutch fleet would be swept out of the sea by tnu invmuiuJe Armada, 
and patiently expecting the signal for setting sail to England Then came *■ 
the news of the fire-ships and the dispersion and flight of the Armada It% 
very certain that, of all the high' parties conderned, Alexander Farnese was 
tbe least reprehensible for the overthrow of Philip’s hopes 

To the queen's glorious naval commanders, to the dauntless mariners of 
England, with their well-handled vessels, their admirable seamanship, their 
tact, and their courage, belonged the joys of the contest, the triumph, and 
the glorious pursuit ; but to the patient Hollanders and Zealanders, who, with 
their hundred vessels, held Farnese, the chief of the great enterprise, at bay/ 
a close prisoner with his whole army in his own ports, daring him to the issue, * 
and ready, to the last plank of their fleet and to the last drop of their bloody 
to confront both him and the duke of Medma Sidonia, an equal share of 
honour is due The safety of the two free commonwealths of the world in 
.4teC^mble contest was achieved by the people and the manners of the two 
i^teff^mbined 


THE ARMY AT THIS CRISIS 


Great was the enthusiasm certainly of the English people as the volun- 
teers marched through London to the place of rendezvous, and tremendous 
were the cheers when the brave queen rode on horseback along the Imes of 
Tilbury. Glowing pictures are revealed to us of merry little Fiigland arising 
in its strength, and dancing forth to encounter the Spaniards as if to a great 
holiday. ‘‘It was a pleasant sight," says that enthusiastic merchant-tailor 
John Stow,^ “ to behold the cheerful countenances, courageous words and ges- 
tures of the soldiers as they marched to Tilbury, dancing, leaping wherever 
they came, as joyful at the news of the foe’s approach as if lusty giants were 
to run a race And Bellona-like did the queen infuse a second spirit of loy- 
alty, love, and resolution into every soldier of her army, who, ravished with 
their sovereign's sight, prayed heartily that the Spaniards might land quickly, 
imd when they heard they were fled, began to lament " ^ 


PTbe earls of Essex and Leicester held her bndle-rem while she delivered a Btirring 
roeedi to the men My lovmg people/’ said the queen, ‘‘ we have been persuaded by some 
toat are eareful of our safety to take heed how we commit ourselves to armed multitudes, 
far fear of treachery , but 1 assure you I do not desire to live to distrust my faithful and lovmf 
people. Let tyrants fear I 1 ha\e always so behaved myself that, under God, I have placed 
loy chiefeet strength and safeguard in the loval hearts and goodwill of my aubjects; and 
Wifiifnin 1 am come amongst you at this tune, not as for my recreation and sport, but being 
TCwIved in the midst and heat of the battle to live or die amongst you all — to lay down for 
my 'God, for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour and my blood, even m tne dust. I 
now I hteire bnt the body of a weak and fe^le woman; but I have the heaij; of a Idn^ 
of a wg of England too, and think foul soom that Parma or Spam, or any prince m 
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vIM^lSie fl^pMtiaidB had not fled, if there had been so ssvy is 

tbeHnBm(P^ BO squibs at Gsla^ no Ibtdiinen off Doxiklfk. thm mi^t{ave 
beoB a efferent picture to paint. No man who has studied the hMory 
m^ose times can doubt the universal and enthusiastic determinationi os ilM 


Snglish nation to re^l the mvaders. Catholics and Protestants felt aBke on 
tbe ^eat subject, rhilip did not flatter himself with assistance £hQm iiqr 
English pwists, save exiles and renegades like Westmoreland, TJhioe- 

morton, Morgan, Stanley, and the rest The bulk of the GathofieSi 
may have constituted half the mpulation of England, although malcontmt^ 
were not rebellious, and notwitWanding the precautionary measures trS ken 
by the government against them, Elizabeth proudly ac^owledged their 
loyalty. 

But loyalty, courage, and enthusiasm might not have sufficed to supply 
the want of numbers and discipline According to the generally accept^ 
statenent of contemporary chroniclers, there were some 76,000 men under 
arms; 20,000 along the southern coast, 23,000 under Ijeicestcr, and 33,000 
under Lord Chamberlain Hunsdon, for the special defence of ihe queen’s 
person But it would have beem very difficult, in the moment of dap^r, to" 
bring anything like these numbers into the field. A drilled and dis^lin^’^ 
anr^ whether of regulars or of militiamen, had no existence whatever. 

The Armada had arrived in the Calais loads on Saturday afternoon, the 
6th of August If it had been joined on that day, or the next. — os Philip and 
Medina Sidoma fully expected — by the duke oi Parma’s flotilla, the invasion 
would have been made at once If a Spanish anny had ever landed m Eng- 
land at all, that event would have occurred on the 7th of August. The 
weather was not unfavourable, the sea was smooth, and the circumstances 


under which the catastrophe of the great drama was that night accomplished 
were a profound mystery to every soul in England F or aught that Leicester, 
or Burghley, or Queen Elizabeth knew at the time, the army of Famese mi^t, 
on Monday, have been marching upon London Now, on that Monday morn- 
ing, the army of Lord Hunsdon was not assembled at all, and Leicester, with 
but four thousand men under his command, was just commencing his camp 
at Tilbury. The “ Bellonarlike ” appearance of the queen on her white pal- 
frey, with truncheon in hand, addressing her troops in that magnificent burst 
of eloquence which has so often been repeated, was not till eleven days after- 
wards, August 9th-19th , not till the great Armada, shattered and tempest- 
tossed, had been a week long dashing itself against the cliffs of Norway and 
the Faroes, on its forlorn retreat to Spain 

Leicester’s jealous and overbearing temper itself was also proving a for- 
midable obstacle to a wholesome system of defence. He was already dis- 
pleased with the amount of authority intrusted to Lord Hunsdon, disposed to 
think his own rights invaded, and desirous that the lord chamberlain should 
accept office under himself. Looking at the pictures of commander-in-chief, 
officers and rank and file, as painted by themselves, we feel an inexpressiWe 
satisfaction that m this great cnsis of England’s destiny there were such men 
as Howard, Drake, Frobisher, Hawkins, Seymour, Wmter, Fenner, and their 
gallant brethren, cruising that week m the Channel, and that Nassau and Wai>- 
mond, De Moor and Van der Does, were blockading the Flemish coast. 

T^e Invincible Armada was driven out of the Channel by the eouiHfte^ 
the splendid seamanship, and the enthusiasm of English sailors and voliiii* 


Europe, Hioukl dare to invade the borders of my realms Everything in this camp spap t l fc 
was garmfing and appropriate except a laudation bestowed on the general; for htt SeiitmRi| 
was none o&er than that c^irpet-knight and most ineffictent co mm a nder , the earl of LeieSitir/J 
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teers. The duke of Parma was kept a close prisoner by the fleets of Holland 
and Zealand , and the great storm of the 14th and 15th of August at last com- 
pleted the overthrow of the Spaniards It was, however, supposed for a long 
time that they would come back, for the disasters which had befallen them in 
the north were but tardily known in England The sailors, by whom Eng- 
land had been thus defended in her utmost need, were dying by hundreds, 
and even thousands, of ship-fever, in the latter days of August Men sick- 
ened one day and died the next, so that it seenu'd probable that the ten 
thousand sailors by whom the English ships of war were manned would have 
almost wholly disappeared, at a moment w'hen their services might be im- 
peratively required Nor had there Ix'en the least precaution taken for cher- 
ishing and saving these brave deh'iideis of their country They rotted in 
their ships, or died in the stieets of the naval ports, because there were no 
hospitals to receive them The survivors, too, were greatly discontented, for 
after having been eight months at si^a and enduring great privations, they 
could not get their w^ages 

But more dangerous than this pestilence or the discontent w’as the mis- 
understanding which existed at the moment between the leading admirals of 
the English fleet Not only w^as Seymoui angry w^ith I'hnvard, but Hawkins 
and Frobisher w'ere at daggers drawm with ])iake, and Sir Martin — if con- 
temporary affidavits can be trusted — did not scruple to heap the most viru- 
lent abuse upon Sii Francis, calling him, m language lietter htled for the 
forecastle than the quaitei-deck, a thief and a cowaid, for appropriating the 
ransom of Don Pedro A'aklez, in winch both Frobisher and Hawkins claimed ^ 
at least an equal share with himself 

And anxious enough was the loid-adiniial, wuth his sailors perishing by 
pestilence, wath man} of his ships so weakly manned that, as Lord Henry 
Seymour declared, there were not manners enough to WTigh the anchors, and 
with the great naval heioes, on wliose efforts the safety of the lealm de- 
pended, wTanghng like hsherw'onien among themselves, wlien rumours came, 
as they did almost daily, of the return ol th(‘ Spanish Armada, and of new 
demonstrations on the fiait of Faiiiese 

The invasion of England by Spain had been most portentous That the 
danger w^as at last averted is to be asenbed to the enthusiasm cf the English 
nation — both patricians and plebeians — to the heroism of the little English 
fleet, to the spirit of the naval commandeis and volunteers, to the staunch 
and effective support of the Hollanders, and to the hand of God shattering 
the Armada at last, but very little credit can be conscientiously aw^arded to 
the diplomatic or the military efforts of the queen’s government Miracles 
alone, in the opinion of Roger Williams, had saved England on this occasion 
from perdition ^ 
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W HiLE England bocanic “a nest of hirdb^' at home, the 

last \<*arn of Elizabetli's reij^n were ^ea^h of Hplcndour and tnuinph 
abroad The defeat of the Armada waa the first of a HericH of deftata 
which broke the power of Spam, and changed the political aapect of 
the world — J K Gueln h 

During this crisis the queen had displayed the characteristic courage of 
the Tudors The important services of the lord-admiral and of his officers 
were not ovei looked, but in hei estimation they could not bt^ compared with 
those of Leicester He stood without a rival, and to rew^ard his transcendent 
merit a new and unprecedented office was creaU‘d, wdiich w^ouhl have conferred 
on him an authority almost equal to that of his sovereign He was ap|X)inted 
lord lieutenant of England and Ireland, and the warrant lay ready for the 
royal signature, when the remonstrances of Burghley and Hatton induced her 
to hesitate , and the unexpected death of the favourite concealed her weak- 
ness from the knowledge of the public 

Soon after the queen’s departure from Tilbury, Leicester had by her 
order disbanded the army and set out for his castle of Kenilworth , but at 
Combury Park, in Oxfordshire, his progress w as arrested by a violent disease 
which, whether it arose from natural causes or the anguish of disappomted 
ambition, or from poison administered by his w'lfe and her supposed paramour, 
quickly terminat(*d his existence If tears are a proof of affection, those 
shed by the queen on this occasion show^ed that hers w^as seated deeply in the 
heart; but there was another passion ajs firmly rooted there — the love of 
money, which mduced her, at the same time that she lamented the loss of 
her favourite, to order the public sale of his goods for the discharge of certain 
sums which he owed to the exchequer 
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Leicester in his youth had possessed that external appearance which was 
sure to arrest the eye and warm the heart of Elizabeth. Bv the spirit of 
his conversation, the ardour of his flattery, and the expense of his entertain- 
ments, he so confirmed the ascendancy which he had acquired that for thirty 
years, though he might occasionally complain of the caprice or mfidelity of 
his mistress, he ultmiately triumphed over every competitor As a statesman 
or a commander he displayed little ability, but his rapacity and ambition 
knew no bounds Many years elapsed before he would resign his pretensions 
to the hand of his sovereign, and we have just seen that only the week 
before his death he prevailed on her to promise him a much larger share of the 
royal authority than had ever, in such circumstances, been conferred on a 
subject 

If we ksten to the report of his contempoiaries, he stands before us as 
the most dissolute and unprmcipled of men We are told that among the 
females, married or unmarried, vho formed the court of Elizabeth, two only 
escaped his solicitations The Header v ill pause before he gives his unqualified 
assent to such repoits, yet, when he has made every allowance for the envy 
and malice of political enemies, when he has rejected every charge w^hich is 
not supported by probable evidence, there will still remain much to stamp 
mfamy on the character of Leicester. 


PERSECUTION OF CATHOLICS 

The defeat of the Armada had throwm the nation into a frenzy of joy. 
The people expressed their feelings by bonfires, entertainments, and jiublic 
thanksgivmgs , the queen, whether she sought to satisfy the religious animos- 
ities of her subjects, or to display her gratitude to the Almighty, b} jiunishiiig 
the supposed enemies of his worship, celebiated her tiiumph w^ith the immo- 
lation of human victims A commission w^as issued, a selection was made 
from the Catholics in prison on account of religion, and six clergymen w^ere 
indicted for their priestly character, four laymen for having been reconciled 
to the Catholic church, and four others, among whom w^as a gentlewoman of 
the name of Ward, for liaving aided or harboured priests All these imme- 
diately, and fifteen of their companions wuthm the next three months, suf- 
fered the cruel and infamous punishment of traitors It w^as not so much as 
whispiered that they had been guilty of any act of disloyalty On their trials 
nothing was objected to them but the practice of their religion 

Not satisfied wnth the blood of these victims, the persecutors looked for- 
ward to one of more exalted rank The reader wnll recollect the fine and 
imprisonment to which the earl of Arundel had been condemned For a 
considerable time after his trial he had been treated wnth unusual seventy, 
by degrees the rigour of his confinement w^as relaxed, and he obtained per- 
mission to frequent the contiguous cell of William Bennet, one of Queen Mary’s 
priests, where he occasionally was present at mass, and met tw’o fellow-prisoners, 
Sir Thomas Gerard and William Shelley For this mdulgence his countess 
had given a bribe of thirty pounds to the daughter of the lieutenant , but the 
result provoked a suspicion that it had been granted with the connivance of 
some greater personage w^ho sought the rum of the noble captive On the 
appearance of the Armada Arundel received a hint that the moment the 
Spaniards set their feet on English ground he and the other Catholic prisoners 
in the Tower would infallibly be massacred. 
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Their danger naturally became the subject of conversation among them: 
some recommended one expedient, some another; and the earl suggestea 
that they should jom m one common form of prayer to solicit the protection 
of heaven. The proposal was at first adopted, but afterwards abandoned by 
the advice of Shelley, under the apprehension that it might be misrepresented 
to the queen , and Bennet, if wo may believe himself, through fear of the rack 
and the halter confessed that the earl had asked him to celebrate mass for 
the success^ of the invaders On these depositions was grounded a char^ of 
high treason, the (jueen appointed the earl of Deih> lord high steward for 
the trial , and the prisoner was brought to Westminster Hall April 18th, 1589 , 
to plead for his life before that nobleman and twenty-foiii other peers 

Aiundel most solemnly protested that the prayers vhich he had proposed 
had no reference to the invision , he merely sought thr' [iroU^ction of heaven 
for himselt and his companions, who had Ix'en thieatened "Mth asstssiiiation. 
After an hour’s debate the pc*ers found hun guilty, he heard the judgment 
pionounced with ccjinposure and cheerfulness, and begged, !i*s a hist favour, 
that he might be allowed bt'fore his death to see his wnfe and bis son, a child 
about five years old, w'ho had been born smee his conhnto'(‘nt in the Towei. 
No answTr w’as returned 

Burghley and Hatton advised the queen to spare him Shf^ had taken the 
life of his father, let her not stain her reputation with the blood of the son. 
He had now c(*ased to be a subject of apprehension, he lay at her mercy, 
on the slightesi provocation, on the first appearance* of danger, the sentence 
might be carru*d into execution She suffered herself to be peisuaded, yet 
carefully concealed her intention fiom the kriow^ledge of the jinsoner, who 
lived for several yeais undei the impression that the axe was still suspended 
over his head, and never rose in the moinnig without some appirehension that 
before night he might expire on the scaffold In 1595 he was suddenly taken 
ill at table, the skill of his physician checked the rapidity but could not 
^ubdue the force of his disease, and he died at the end of two montlis, in 
the eleventh year of his imprisonment He was buried in iho same grave wuth 
his father, m the chap(*l in the Towtt 

In her conduct tow^ards this unfortunate nobleman the queen betrayed an 
unaccountable spirit of revenge. He seems to have given some deep but 
seciet offence which, though it w^as never divulged, could never be forgotten. 
There was a time when he seemed to engross her favour , w^hen he shone the 
foremost in all her parties, and bore a principal share in the festivities and 
gallantries of her court But from the moment that he returned to the society 
of his countess he w^as marked out for the victim of her displeasure 

During the latter part of his long and severe imprisonment he could not 
once obtain permission, not even on the approach of death, to see his wife or 
his children, or any one of his relations, Protestant or Catholic Nor did the 
rancour of the queen expire with its principal object As long as she lived, Lady 
Arundel w^as doomed to feel the royal dLsplcasure She could not remove 
from her house w^ithout danger of offence , she w’as obliged to solicit permie- 
Sion to visit London even for medical advice, and w^henever Elizabeth meant 
to repair to St James’s, the countess received an order to quit the capital 
before the queen’s arrival 

From the defeat of the Armada till the death of the queen, during the 
lapse of fourteen years, the Catholics groaned under the pressure of incessant 
persecution Sixty-one clerg 3 nnen, forty-seven laymen, and two gentlewomen 
suffered capital pimishment for some or other of the spiritual felonies and 
treasons which had b^n lately created. Life, indeed, was always offered. 
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on the condition of conformity to the established worship; but the offer was 
generally refused , the refusal was followed by death ; and the butchery, with 
very few exceptions, was performed on the victim while he was yet m perfect 
possession of his senses 

From the religious contests, which placed in so strong a light the stem, 
intolerant spirit of the age, we may now turn to the foreign wars and domestic 
intrigues which occupied the attention of the queen till the end of her reign. 
As soon as the intoxication of joy excited by the defeat of the Armada had 
subsided, she began to calculate the expense ot the victory, and stood aghast at 
the enormous amount A forced loan offered the rc'adiest way of procuring 
an immediate supply The merchants of the city were rated according to 
their supposed ability to pay, privy seals w^ie desjiatched to the lords lieu- 
tenant of the different counties, and every lecusant of foitune, every indi- 
vidual suspected for religion, almost every gentleman wdio possessed not 
some powerful friend at couit, was compelled to advance the sum at wdiich he 
had been taxed 

In a short tune the convocation and pailianu'nt assembled, March 8th, 
1589 Fiom the former the queen received a giant of two subsidies of six 
shillings in the pound, from the latter, ot two suhsidieb of lour shillings, and 
four tenths and fifteenllis With this hlieral vote the commons coupled a 
petition to the throiK* As the teiror of the Spanish aims was now" dispelled, 
men thought of nothing but nwenge and coiuiuest, and the house prayed the 
queen to punish the insult which she had received fiom Philip by carrying 
the scourge of W"ar into his dominions Elizabeth praised the spirit of her 
affectionate people, but her exchequei w"as exhausted, she had no money to 
advance , she might su])ply ships of W"ar and a few" bands of videran soldiers, 
but her subjects must furnish the rest from then ow"n rpsoui(‘('s An asso- 
ciation was quickly toriiuvl, at the head of which appeannl th(' names of 
Norris and Drake, men w"ho weie justly esteemed the first m the military and 
naval service, and under their auspices an armamcait of ii(*aily tw"o hundred 
sail, carrying twenty-one thousand men, w"as collected in the^ harbour of 
Plymouth 


THE E\RL OF ESSEX 

The reader w"ill recollect that Laditia, the dowager countess of Essex, had 
married the earl of Leicester, w"ho introduced her son, the (‘arl of Essex, to the 
queen His youth and address and spirit soon captivated hJhzabeth She 
made him her master of the horse , on the appearance of the Armada she ap- 
pointed him (he w-as then almost twenty-one years old) to the important office 
of captain-general of the cavalry, and w"hen she visited the camp, ostenta- 
tiously displayed her fondness for him m the eyes of the w"hole army, and 
honoured him for his bloodless services w"ith the order of the Garter On the 
death of Leicester he succeeded to the post of prime favourite , the queen re- 
quired his constant attendance at court, and her indulgence of his caprice 
cherished and strengthened his passions 

But the company of “ the old w"oman” had few attractions for the volatile 
young nobleman, and the desire of glory, perhaps the hope of plunder (for he 
was already twenty- two thousand pounds in debt), taught him to turn his 
eyes towards the armament at Plymouth Without communicating his 
intention to the queen, he suddenly disappeared from court, rode with ex- 
pedition to Plymouth, embarked on board the Swiftsure, April 1st, a ship of 
the royal navy, and instantly put out to sea with the intention of following 
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the fleet which had sailed several days before. He had scarcely departed 
when the earl of Huntingdon arrived with orders to arrest the fugitive, and 
bnna him back a prisoner to the feet of his sovereign Fmding that he was 
too late, he sent a copy of the royal mstructions to the commanders of the 
expedition 


THL INVASION ()1 SPAIN 

In theif conipanv Don Antonio, pnoi of (Valo, who had unsuccessfully 
contended with Philip for the crown of Poitugal Tlie (luecn had given orders 
that they should hist attempt to raise a levolution in his favour, and if that 
failed, should scour the coast of the peninsula and inflict on the subjects of 
Philip ('very injury m their power Rut Diakt' had too long been accustomed 
to absolute conimand in his freebootmg e\p(‘ditions He lefuw'd to be 
shackled by instructions, and sailed directlv to th(* haiboui of Corunna, 
April 2iid Several sail oi nierchantmon and ship.s of war h'll into his hands, 
the hsheimen’s town oi hul>urb w’as taken, and th(* magazints, stored with 
oil and wine, became tin' n'ward of the eoiKjudois Rut it wah» 1:1 \am tliajt a 
breach w^as made in the wall of the placi* itsi'lf , ever>^ assault was lepulsed, 
and thn'c hunched men perished by the imc'xpected fall of a towi'r By this 
time Andiada had mlieiulK'd himself at the bridge of Burg(js Non is marched 
against him with an mterioi force, the fiisl attempt to eioss the biulge failed, 
the next succc'edc'd, and the m\aders had th(' honoui of pursuing tluir oppo- 
nents moie than a mik' But it was a baiieii honour, iiurchased with the loss 
of many valualih' lives ^ 

From Corunna the commandeis wiote to the (lUC'C'ii an exa^ciuted account 
of their success, but informed hei that thc'v had leceivi'd no tidings of the earl 
of Essex That nobleman waited for them at sea, and accompanied them 
to Pcniche, on the coast of Poitugal On tluir anival it was n'solvcd to land. 
Essex leaped the fiist into the* suif, and the casth' was instantly taken Ttience 
the fleet sailed to the mouth ot the Tagus, the army marched through Torres 
Vedias and St Sebastian to Lisbon But the cardinal Albert, the governor 
of the kingdom, had given the command to Fonteio, an experienced cap tarn, 
w'ho destroyed all the* jiiovisioiis in the vicinity, and, having distributed his 
small band of Spaniards in iiositions the b('st adaptc(l to suppress any nsing 
m the city, patiently w^aited the anival of the enemy 

The English advanced w^ithout opposition Essex with his company 
knocked at the gate for admittance , but the moment they retired the Spaniards 
sallied out in small parties and surprised the weak and the stragglers At 
length sickness and w^ant compelled Norris to abandon the enterprise, not a 
sw^ord had been drawm m favour of Antonio, and, in spite of the prayers and 
the repiesentations of that prince, the army marched to Cascaes, a town 
already captured and plunden'd by Drake From (^ascaes the exjiedition 
sailed on its return to England, May 27th, and the next day was separated 
by a storm into several small squadrons One of these took and pillaged 
the town of Vigo , the others, having suffered much from the weather, and still 
more from the vigorous pursuit of Padilla with a fleet of seventeen galleys, 
successively reached Plymouth 

* Norris and Drake apjjear to }ia\e been proficiente in the art of composing official d©- 
spatches They tell the council that in these battles, which were fiercely contested, they 
killed one thousand of the enemy with the loss of only three men See Lodge But Lora 
Talbot writes to his father ‘‘As I hear pmately, not without the loss of as many of our men 
as of theirs, if not more, and without the gam of anything, unless it were honcmr, and the 
acquamtmg our men with the use of their weapons ” 
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Of the twentv-one thousand men who sailed on this dmsUsiOB expedition, 
not one-half, and out of eleven hundred gentlemen, not more than one-thmL 
lived to revisit their native country. The queen rejoiced that she haa 
retaliated the boast of invasion upon Philip, but lamented the loss of lives 
and treasure with which it had been purchased The blame was laid by her 
on the disobedience and rapacity of the two commanders , by them partly on 
each other, partly on the heat of the climate and the intemperance of the 
men But these complaints were carefully suppressed , in the public accounts 
the loss w^as concealed, every advantage was magmhed, and the people cele- 
brated with joy the triumph of England over the pride and power of Spain 
Essex, on his return, found the couit divided between the factions of two 
competitors for the royal favour. Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Charles Blount 
Blount w^as the second son of Lord Mountjoy and a student in the Inner 
Temple One day the queen singled him out from the spectators, as she 
dined in public, inquired his name, gave him her hand to kiss, and bade him 
remain at court This was sufficient to point him out to Raleigh as a rival; 
but the earl of Essex, on his return, assumed a proud superiority over them 
both, and Raleigh, when he ventuied to come into collision with that young 
nobleman, received from the queen an ordei to leave England, and go and 
plant his twelve thousand acres in Ireland 

Blount was more fortunate at a tilting-match Elizabeth, to show her 
approbation, sent him a chess-queen of gold, which he bound to his aim with 
a crimson ribbon. The jealousy of Essex induced him to rernaik that “now’^ 
every fool must have his favour”, and the piide of Blount demanded satis- 
faction for the insult They fought, Essex was woundc'd m the thigh, and 
the queen gratihed her vanity wuth the conceit “ that her beauty had been 
the object of their quanel By her command they were reconciled, and in 
process of time became sincere and assured friends 

The attention of Elizabeth w^as soon absorbed by the extraordinary and 
important events w^hich rapidly succeeded each other m France ^ 

Henry III had caused the duke of Guise and his brother the cardinal to be 
murdered, he himself peiished soon after by the ilagger of a fanatical monk, 
and the king of Navarre, being the next heir, assumed the title of Henry R' 
But the Catholic party, incited by Philip II, refused to acknowledge an heieti- 
cal sovereign, they set up the cardinal of Bourbon against him, and the w^ar 
continued to rage with its wxinted animosity Elizabeth aided Henry wnth 
both money and men , the English troops, led by Sii John Norris, the gallant 
earl of Essex, and other brave officers, distinguished themselves on all occa- 
sions ^ Henry, however, after continuing the contest for nearly three years, 
found that unless he conformed to the religion of the great majority of his 
subjects he had little chance of ultimate success He therefore (1593) declared 
himself a Catholic, and giadually the whole kingdom submitted to him 
Elizabeth, though grieved at this change of faith, felt it her interest to main- 
tain the alliance she had formed, and her troops aided in the i eduction of such 
places as still held out against him 

Against Spain the naval w^arfare w^as still kept up, and the earl of Cumber- 
land, Sir Martin Frobisher, and Thomas White did much injury to the Spanish 
trade. The English at this time also first made their way to the East Indies 

P Year after year a subsidiarv force sailed from Enpland, too mconsiderable to do more 
than create a diversion for the moment, m a few months it dwindled away through disease 
and the casualties of war, and the loss was subsequently repaired by tlie transmission of 
oUier petty reinforcements The truth is, that Henry and Elizabeth were playing a similar 
game, each trying to derive benefits from the embarrassment of the other — Linqard <<] 
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Two vessels, cofnioandsd by George Riman and James Lancaster, doubled the 
Cape of Gora Hope. Riman perished off the east coast of Africa; but Lan* 
caster proceeded, and, after enduring many hardships and losmg the greater 
part of his men, returned to England 

The year 1590 was distinguished by the deaths of the able and disinterested 
secretary Walsinghani, of Tlioinas Randolph, who had been on thirteen em- 
bassies to Scotland, three to Russia, and two to Fiance, of Sir James Crofts, 
and of the earl of vShrew'sbur> , earl-marshal of England The following year 
the chancelloi Hatton died The generous Essex eIldea^oured to procure 
Walsingham’s office for the unfortunate Davison, but the (lueen’s resentment 
against him was too strong, anti Buighley, as a means of bringing forward his 
son Sir Robert Cecil, took the duties of the office on himstdf The great seal 
was committed to Sergeant Puckering, undei the title of lo/d-kcepei 

In 1594, Richard, son of Sir John Hawkins, sailed to the South Sea, but 
he w^as made a prisoner on the coast of Chili and sent to Spiain The same year 
James Lancaster was furnished with three vessels l)y the merchants of London; 
he captured thirty-mne ships of the enem\, and took and plundertd the town 
of Pernambuco, on the coast of Biazil The next (1595) the able Imd 
enterprising Sir Walter Raleigh s('t forth in search of lortune to America.* 



s K g\kdi\ek’s account of r\leic.h 

Raleigh was boin at Hayes, in DevonshiK*, m 1552 After a short residence 
at Oriel College, Oxfoid, he took service, in the autumn of 1569, with a body 
of volunteers serving m the French Huguenot amiy, and he probably did not 
return to England till 1576 Duimg the course of these years he appears to 
liave made himself master of seamanship, though no evidence of this is obtain- 
able In 1579 he was stopped by the council from taking part in a voyage 
planned by his half-brothei , Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and in 1580 he com- 
mantled an English company in Munster (Ireland) On the 10th of November 
he took part in the massacre at Smerwuck He remained m Ireland till Decem- 
ber, 1581, distinguished lor liis vigoui and ability as well as for his readiness 
to treat Irish rebels as nieie wnld beasts, who w’^crc to be pitilessly extenmnated, 
and w^hose leaders might be smitten down if necessary by assassination In 
one way or another Raleigh’s conduct gained the favourable notice of Eliza- 
beth, especially as he had chosen to seek for the support of Leicester, m whose 
suite he is found at Antwerp in February, 1582. 

For some years Raleigh shone as a courtier, receiving from time to time 
licenses to export weollen cloths and to sell wine, after the system by w^hich 
Elizabeth rewarded her favourites without expense to hers^df In 1585 he 
became lord warden of the Stannaries, soon afterw^ards he w'as vice-admiral of 
Devon and Cornw^all, and in 1587 w^as captain of the guard But he was one 
of those who w^ere dissatisfied unless they could pursue some public object in 
connection with then chase after a private fortune In 1583 he risked £2,000 
m the expedition m w^hich Sir Humphrey Gilbert perished In 1584 he ob- 
tained a charter of colonisation, and sent Amidas and Barlow to examine Ae 
country, which he named Virginia In 1585 he despatched a fleet laden with 
colonists They were, however, soon discouraged, and were brought back to 
England by Drake in the following year Shortly afterwards nfteen fresh 
colonists were landed, and another party in 1587 All these, however, per- 
ished, and though Raleigh did all that was possible to succour them, the per- 
manent colonising of Virginia passed mto other hands. 
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In 1584 Raleigh obtained a grant of an enormous tract of land in Munster, 
in one corner of which he introduced the cultivation of the potato To people 
that land with English colonists was but the counterpart of the attempt to 
extermmate its original possessors This view of the policy of England in 
Ireland was not confined to Raleigh, but it found m him its most eminent 
supporter In liis haste to be wealthy, his love of adventure, his practical 
insight into the difficulties of the world, and his unscrupulousness in dealing 
with peoples of different habits and beliefs from his own, Raleigh was a repre- 
sentative Elizabethan Englishman He did his best, so fai as a usually 
absentee landloid could do, to make Iils colonists prosperous and successful, 

but he underestimated the ex- 
Iraordiiiary vitality of the Irish 
the which 

by the 

he the con- 



Sin Walter Raleigh 

( 1552 - 1018 ) 


stant adviscT at Elizabeth’s court 
Elizabeth, too, was unable to 
suppoit him with the necessary 
force, and his whole attempt 
ended in failuie Rak'igh’s effoits 
were at least made on bc'half of 
a lace whose own civilisation 
and national independence were 
at stake The Elizabethan men 
were diiven to take laig(' views 
of their difliculties, and it was 
impossible for Raleigh to sepa- 
rate the question whether Eng- 
lish foims of life should prevail 
in Munster from the question 
whether they should be main- 
tained 111 England Tw^o concep- 
tions of politics and religion stood 
face to face from the Atlantic to 
the Carpathians, and everyone 
of vigour took a side The bal- 
ancing intellects WTre silenced, 
or, like Elizabeth^s, were drawn 
in the w ake of the champions of 
one party or the othei 


Wherever the strife was hottest Raleigh w\as sure to be found If he could 
not succeed in Ireland, he would fight it out with Spam In 1588 he took an 
active part against the Armada, and is even supposed by some to have been 
the adviser of the successful tactics wffiich avoided any attempt to board the 
Spanish galleons In 1589 he shared in the unsuccessful expedition com- 
manded by Drake and Norris, and for some time vessels fitted out by him were 
actively employed in making reprisals upon Spain 

Raleigh was a courtier as well as a soldier and a marmer, and as early as 
1589 he was brought into collision wuth the young earl of Essex, who chal- 
lenged him, though the duel w^as prevented Some passing anger of the queen 
drove him in this year to visit Ireland, where he renewed his friendship with 
Spenser, and, as is told in poetic language in Cohn Clout's Come Home Again, 
took the poet back with him to England, introduced him to Elizabeth, and 
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^rsuaded him to proce^ to the immediate publication of a portion of the 
Taer^ Queene. If Ralei^ could plead for a poet, he could aJ&) plead for a 
Puritan, and in 1591 he jomed Es^x m begging for mercy for Udall. 

In the end of 1591 or the begirming of 1592 Raleigh seduced and subee- 
quently married Elizabeth Throckmorton, and was consequently throwm 
into the Toww by Elizabeth, w’ho could not endure that the fantastic love- 
making to herself which she exactcnl from lier courtiers should pass into real 
affection for a younger w’oman Previously to his imprisonment Raleigh had 
been forbidden to sail in command of a of which a great part had been 
fitted out at his own cost for ser\ice against Spam Tlie ships, however, 
sailed, and succeeded in capturing a prize of extnumimarv value, known at 
the time as the (iveat Carrark No oiH‘ hut Raleigii wa‘5 capable of presiding 
over the work of securing the spoils He w^is sent to Plymouth, still in the 
name of a jiiisoner, where his capacity for business and his power of winning 
the enthusiastic affection of his subordinate's were alike pul to the test The 
queen at last consented to restore him to complete lilx'rt} , tl>ough she tried 
to cheat him of his fair share of the booty 

Raleigh resolved to use his legamed libert}' on an eritT‘rpiise more romaiuic 
than the captuie of a carrack The table of tlu' e\ist('nc(‘ of El Dorado was 
at that time fully l)eli(‘\e(l in Spam, and in 1594 Rah'igh sent out Captain 
Wheddon to ac(|inre information about the lands near the Orinoco In 1595 
he sailed in peison with live ships for Trinidad On his arrival he found thot 
the Spaniards, who had occupied a place called San Thorne^, at the lunction of 
the Orinoco and the Carom, had bcxrn obliged to abandon it Italeign ascended 
the river to th(* spot, heard nior(‘ about El Dorado from tlie Indians, brought 
away some stones containing fragments of gold, and rotiiincd to England to 
prepare a more powerful exjredition lor the following year \Vh(m he came 
back he published an account of his voyage The li()[)o of enriching himself, 
and of giving to his countr}^ a source of wealth wdiich would strike the balance 
in its favour in the struggle with Spain, exercised a strong fascination over 
the imaginative character of Raleigh In the next year, 1596, howT\er, he 
was w’arited nearer home, and was compell(‘d to content himself with sending 
one of his followers, Captain Keynns, to extend Ins knowledge of Guiana He 
w’as himself called on to take the conmiand of a sciuadron in the expedition 
sent against Spam undei Lord How^ird of Effingham and the earl of Essex 
It w^as Raleigh w^ho, on the arrival of the fleet off Cadiz, jiersuaded How^ard 
and Essex to begin by an attack on the Spanish fk'ot, and who himself led the 
van in sailing into the harboui./ 


NA\ DISASTERS OF 1596 

Meanw^hile Sir Francis Diake and Sir John Hawkins undertook a more 
important expedition against the Spanish settlements in America, and they 
carried with them six ships of the queen’s and twenty more w'hich either were 
fitted out at their owm charge or were furnished them by private adventurers 
Sir Thomas Baskerville w^as appointed commander of the land forces which 
they carried on board Their first design w^as t^) attoinpt Porto Rico, where 
they knew a rich carrack w^as at that time stationed , but as they had not 
preserved the requisite secrecy, a pinnace, having strayed from the i^t, was 
taken by the Spaniards, and betrayed the intentions of the English Prepara- 
tions were made in that island for their reception , and the English fleet, 
withstanding the brave assault w’^hich they made on the enemy, was repulsed 
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with loss. Hawkins soon after died^ afld Drake pursued his voyaro to Nombre 
de Dios, on the Isthmus of Darien ; where, having landed his men, he attempted 
to pass forward to Panama, with a view of plundering that place. 

The Spaniards so infested the English by continual alarms and skirmishes 
that they were obliged to return without being able to effect anything. Drake 
himself, from the intemperance of the climate, the fatigues of his journey, 
and the vexation of his disappointment, was seized with a distemper, of which 
he soon after died Sir Thomas Baskerville took the command of the fleet, 
which was m a weak condition ; and after having fought a battle near Cuba 
with a Spanish fleet, of which the event was not decisive, he returned to 
England The Spaniaids suffered some loss from this enterprise, but the 
English reaped no profit. 


THE CAPTITRE OF C\niZ 

The bad success of this enterprise in the Indies made the English rather 
attempt the Spanish dominions in Ii]uiopc, wheu‘ they h(‘ard Philip was making 
great preparations for a new invasion of England A powerful fleet was 
equipped at Plymouth, consisting of a hundred and sexcmty vessels, seventeen 
of which were capital ships of war, the rest tenders and smail vesst‘ls Twenty 
ships were added by the Hollanders In this fleet there were computed to bo 
embarked six thousand three hundred and sixty soldiers, a thousand volun- 
teers, and SIX thousand seven hundred and seventy-two seamen, besides the 
Dutch The land forces W(‘re commanded by the*^ earl of Essex, the navy 
by Lord Effingham, high admiial Both Ihi'se commanders had expended 
great sums of their own in the armament — foi such w^as the spirit of Elizabeth’s 
reign Lord Thomas Howaid, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir I^rancis Vere, Sir 
George Carew, and Sir Comers Clifford had commands in this expedition, and 
were appointed council to the geneial and admiial 

The fleet set sail on the 1st of June, 1596, and meeting with a fan wind, 
bent its course to Cadiz, at which place, by si*al(‘d oiders deliveied to all ihe 
captains, the general lendezvous was appointed They sent befon* them 
some armed tenders, which intercepted every ship that could carry intelligence 
to the enemy; and they themselves were so fortunate wdien they came near 
Cadiz as to take an Irish vessel, by wdiich they learned that that poit w’as full 
of merchant ships of great value, and that the Spaniards lived in perfect 
security, without any apprehtmsions of an enemy This intelligence much 
encouraged the English fleet, and gave thcTii the prospect of a fortunate issue 
to the enterprise 

After a fruitless attempt to land at San Sebastian, on the wx'stern side of 
the island of Cadiz, it w^as, upon deliberation, resolved by the council of war 
to attack the ships and galleys m the bay. This attempt w^as deemed rash, 
and the admiral himself, who was cautious in his temper, had entertained 
great scruples with regard tx) it, but Essex strenuously recommended the 
enterprise, and when he found the resolution at last taken, he threw his hat 
into the sea and gave symptoms of the most extravagant joy He felt, how- 
ever, a great mortification, when Effingham informed him that the queen, 
anxious lor his safety, and dreading the effects of his youthful ardour, had 
secretly given orders that he should not be permitted to command the van 
in the attack. That duty was performed by Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord 
Thomas Howard ; but Essex no sooner came within reach of the enemy than 
he forgot the promise which the admiral had exacted from him, to keep in 
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the midst of tJbiO fleet; he broke througbwd pressed forward into the thiokest 
of the fire. 

Emulation for glory, avidity for plunder, animosity against the Spaniards, 
proved incentives to everyone, and tne enemy were soon obliged to slip andhor 
and retreat farther into the bay, where they ran many of their ships aground. 
Essex then landed his men and immediately marched to the attack of Cadis, 
which the impetuous valour of the English soon carried, sword in hand. The 
generosity of Essex, not mfenor to his valour, made him stop the slaufj^ter 
and treat his prisoners with the greatest humanity, and even affability and 
kindness Th(» Englisli made rich plundci in the eitv, but missed a much 
richer by the resolution which the duke of Medina, the Spiamsh admiral, took 
of setting fire to the ships in order to prevent their falling into the hands of 
the enemy It wjis computed that the loss which th(' Spaniards sustained 
in this enterpiise amounU'd to twent\ millions of ducats, besides the indignity 
which that ])roud and ambitious p(‘ople suffen'd from the sacking of one of 
their chiet cities, and destroviiig in their hai hour a fieid of such force and value ^ 

Essex, all on fire for glory, r(*garded this great success only as a step to 
future achie\einents, he insisto<l on keeping possession of riidiz, and he under- 
took w’lth four hunched men and three months proMsions lo defend the place 
till succours .should arrne fiom England But all tlic* other seamen and 
soldiers wcto satisficed with the* honour winch thc\v had acquired, and were 
impatient to return homo m order to secure tlu‘ir ])luiidei Every other 
jiroposal of Essex to annoy the enemy met with a like' recceptum, and the 
English, finding it so difficult to drag this impatient wainor from the enemy, 
at last Icit him on tlic' Spanish coast attendc^cl by a very fc'w shi])s 

The admiral was crc'ated eail of Nottingham, and his piomotion gave great 
disgust to Essex In the preamble of th(‘ patent it was said that the new 
(iignity was conferred on him on account of his good services in taking Cadiz 
and destroying the Spanish ships — a merit which lOssex pretended to belong 
solely to himscif, and h(‘ offered t-o maintain this plc^a by single combat against 
the call of Nottingham, or his sons, or any of his kindred 

The achievements in the subseciuent ^ear proved not so fortunate, but 
as the Indian fleet very narrowly escaped the* English, Philip had still reason 
to see the gn^at hazard and disadvantage's of the w^ar in w^hich he was en- 
gaged, and the superiority which the English, by their naval pow’er and their 
situation, had acquired over him The queen having received intelligence 
that the Spaniards, though their fleets WTit* so much shattered and destroyed 
by the exfiedition to Cadiz, were prepaiing a sejuadron at Ferrol and Corunna, 
and were marching troops thither wnth a view of making a descent on Ireland, 
was resolved to prevent their enterprise and to destroy the* shipping in these 
harbours She prepared a large fleet of a hundred and twenty sail, of which 
seventeen were her owm ships, forty-three WTre smaller vessels, and the rest 
tenders and victuallers She embarked on Ixiard this fleet five thousand 

P Never before had the Spanish monarch received so severe a blow He lost thirteen 
men-of-war and immense magazines of provisions and naval stores, the defences of Cadix, 
the stronf^est fortress in his dominions, had been razed to the gpoiind, and the seeret of his 
weakness at home had been revealed to the world, at the same time that the power of Enciand 
had been raised in the eves of the European nations Even those who wished well to Bpahi 
allotted the praise of moderation and humanit> to the English commanders, who had suffered 
no blood to be wantonly spilled, no woman to be defiled, but had sent under an escort the 
nuns and females, about three thousand in number, to the port of St Mary, and had allowed 
them to carry awav their jewels and weannij; apparel But while foreigners applauded the 
conquerors, while their countrymen hailed their return with shouts of tnumpb, they expe-* 
nenced from their so^'ereign a cool and ungracious reception — Linqabd 
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new-levied soldiers, and added a thousand veteran troops, whom Sir Francis 
Vere brought from the Netherlands. 

The earl of Essex, commander-in-chief both of the land and sea forces, was 
at the head of one squadron; Lord Thomas Howard was appointed vice- 
admiral of another, Sir Walter Raleigh of the third; Lord Mountjoy com- 
manded the land forces under Essex, Vere was appointed marshal , Sir George 
Carew lieutenant of the ordnance, and Sir Christopher Blount first colonel 
The earls of Rutland and Southampton, the lords (irey, Cromwell, and Rich, 
with several othei jiersons of distinction, embarked as volunteers Essex 
declared his resolution either to destroy the new Armada which threatened 
England, or to perish in the attempt 


RALEIGH TAKES F^IAL 

This powerful fleet set sail from Plymouth, July 0th, 1597, but were no 
sooner out of haibour than they met \vith a furious stoim, which shattered 
and dispersed them , and before they could be refitt(‘d Essex found that their 
provisions were so far spent that it w’ould not be safe to carry so numerous 
an army along wuth him He dismissed, therefore, all the soldiers except the 
thousand veterans under Vere; and laying aside all thoughts of attacking 
Ferrol or Corunna, he confined the object of his expedition to the intercepting 
of the Indian fleet — wJuch had at first been consideied only as the second 
enterprise wdiich he w’as to attempt 

The Indian fleet m that age, by reason of the imperfection of navigation, 
had a stated couise as mA\ as season both in their going out and in their return , 
and there were certain islands at which, as at fixed stagers, they always touched, 
and where they took m waiter and provisions The Azores being one of these 
places where about this time the fleet w^as expelled, Essex bent his course 
thither; and he informed Raleigh that he, on his aiiival, intended to attack 
Fayal, one of these islands By some accident the squadions wTie sepaiatcd; 
and Raleigh, arriving first b(*foie Fayal, thought it moie prudent, after waiting 
some time for the geneial, to begin the attack alone, lest the inhabitants should 
by farther delay have leisuie to make pn'parations for their defence. 

He succeeded m the enteipiise, but Essex, jealous of Raleigh, expressed 
great displeasure at his conduct, and construed it as an mt-ention of robbing 
the general of the gloiy which attended that action. He cashicTc^d Sidney, 
Bret, Berry, and others w^ho had concuired in the attempt, and would have 
proceeded to inflict the same punishment on Raleigh himself, had not Lord 
Thomas Howard interposed wnth his good offices, and persuaded Raleigh, 
though high-spirited, to make submissions to the general Essex, w^ho was 
placable as well as hasty and piissionate, was soon appeased, and received 
Raleigh into favour and restored the other officers to their commands. This 
incident, however, though the quarrel w^as seemingly accommodated, laid the 
first foundation of that violent animosity w^hich afterw^ards took place be- 
tween these two gallant commanders ^ 

Essex next made a disposition proper for intercepting the Indian galleons 
The Spanish fleet, finding that the enemy was upon them, made all the sail 
possible to Terceira, and got into the safe and well-fortified harbour of Angra 
before the English fleet could overtake them. Essex intercepted only three 

According to Keightley,^ Essex, when advised to court-martial Raleigh, nobly said, "1 
1, had he been one of my friends ” Yet Gardiner o notes that in his report he did not 
even mention Raleigh’s capture of Fayal ] 
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ghim; which, however, were so rich as to repay all the charges of the 
peoition. 

The causes of the miscarriage in this enterprise were much canvassed ia 
England upon the return of the fleet, and though the courtiers took part dif- 
ferently, as they affected either Essex or Raleigh, the people m general, who 
bore an extreme regard to the gallantry, spirit, and generosity of the former, 
were mclined to justify every circunustance of his conduct The gueen, who 
loved the one as much as she esteemed the other, maintained a kmd of neu- 
trality, and endeavoured to share her favours w’lth an impartial hand between 
the parties Sir Robert Cecil, second son of Lord Burghley, was a courtier 
of promising hopes much connected ^Mth Raleigh, and she made him secretarj' 
of state, preferably to Sir Thomas Bodley, whom Essex recommended for 
that office But not to disgust Essex, she promoted him to the dimity of 
earl marshal of England — an office wdiich had been vacant smce the deatn of 
the earl of Shrewsbury. 


THE PARLIAMENT Ol’ 1597 

The war w^ith Spam, though successful, having exhausted the queen's 
exchequer, she was obliged to assemble a parliament, October 24th, 1597, 
where Yelvcrton, a law'ycr, w as chosen speaker of the house of commons Eliza- 
beth took care, by the mouth of Sir Thomas Egerton, lord-keeper, to mform 
this assembly of tlie necessity of a supply. She said tfiat the w’ars formerly 
waged in Europe* had commonly b('en conducted by the parties w’lthout farther 
view than to gam a few towTis, or at most a piovmce, from each other, but 
the object of the present hostiliti(»s on the part of Spain was no other than 
utterly to bcieave England of her religion, h(T liberty, and her independence, 
that these blessings, how'cver, she herself had hitherto lx*en able to preserve 
in spite of the devil, the pope, and the Spanish tyrant, and all the mischievous 
designs of all hei enemies, that in this contest she had disbursed a sum triple 
to all the parliamentaiy supplies granted her, ancl, besides expending her 
ordinary revenues, had been obliged to sell many of the crown lands; and 
that she could not doubt but her subjects, in a cause where their own honour 
and mterest were so deeply concerned, w^ould willingly contribute to such 
moderate taxations as should be found necessary for the common defence. 
The parliament granted her three subsidies and six-fifteenths — the same supply 
wffiich had been given four years before, but which had then apfieared so 
unusual that they had voted it should never afterw^ards be regarded as a 
precedent 

The commons this session ventured to engage in two controversies 
about forms with the house of peers — a prelude to those encroachments which, 
as they assumed more courage, they afterw^ards made upon tlie prerogatives 
of the crown They complained that the lords failed in civility to them by 
receiving their messages sitting with their hats on, and that the keeper 
returned an answer in the same negligent posture , but the upper house proved 
to their full satisfaction that they were not entitled by custom and the usage 
of parliament to any more respect Some amendments had been made by 
the lords to a bill sent up by the commons, and these amendments were written 
on parchment, and returned w’lth the bUl to the commons The lower house 
took umbrage at the novelty. They pretended that these amendments oi^t 
to have been written on paper, not on parchment, and they complainecT of 
this innovation to the peers. The peers replied that they expectea not such 
a frivolous objection from the gravity of the house, and that it was not material 

H W — VOL XIX 2 b 
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whether the amendments were written on parchment or on paper, nor whether 
the paper were white, black, or brown The commons were offended at this 
reply, which seemed to contain a mockery of them, and they complained of 
it, though without obtaining any satisfaction 

An application was made by way of petition to the queen from the lower 
house agamst monopolies, an abuse which had arisen to an enormous height ; 
and they received a gracious though a general answer, for which they returned 
their thankful acknowledgments But not to give them too much encourage- 
ment in such applications, she told them, m the speech which she delivered 
at their dissolution, “ that with regard to these patents, she hoped that her 
dutiful and loving subjects would not take away her prerogative, which is 
the chief flower in her garden and the principal and head pearl in her crown 
and diadem, but that they would rather leave these matters to her disposal ” 
The commons also took notice, this session, of some transactions in the court 
of high commission, but not till they had previously obtained permission from 
her majesty to that purpose 

Elizabeth liad reason to foresee that parliamentary supplies would now 
become more necessary to her than ever, and that the chief burdcm of the war 
with Spam would thenceforth lie upon England Henry IV had received an 
overture for peace with Philip; but before he would proceed to a negotiation 
he gave intelligence of it to his allies, the queen and the states, that if possible 
a general pacification might be made by common agreement These two 
powers sent ambassadors to France in order to remonstrate against peace — 
the queen, Sir Robert Cecil, and Henry Herbert; the states, Justin Nassau 
and John Barneveld But as Spam refused to treat with the Dutch as a free 
state, and Elizabeth would not negotiate without her ally, Henry found him- 
self obliged to conclude at Vervms a separate peace, by which he recovered 
possession of all the places seized by Spam during the course of the civil wars, 
and procured to himself leisure to pursue the domestic settlement of his king- 
dom His capacity for the ai ts of peace was not inferior to his military talents , 
and in a little time, by his frugality, order, and wise government, he raised 
France from the desolation and misery in winch sh(‘ w^is involved to a more 
flourishing condition than she had ever before cm joyed 


ESSEX QITARUELS WnTH ELIZABETH 

The military talents of the earl of Essex made him earnestly desire the 
continuance of w^ar, from winch he exf)ected to leap so much advantage and 
distinction The rivalship between this nobleman and Lord Buighley made 
each of them insist the more strenuously on his own counsel , but as Essex^s 
person was agreeable to the queen, as wtU as his advice conformable to her 
inclinations, the favourite seemed daily to acquire an ascendancy over the 
minister Had he been endowed with caution and self-command equal to 
his shining qualities he would have so riveted himself in the queen’s con- 
fidence that none of his enemies had ever been able to impeach his credit , but 
his loRy spirit could ill submit to that implicit deference w^hich her temper 
required, and which she had ever been accustomed to receive from all her 
subjects t 

Bemg once engaged in a dispute with her about the choice of a governor 
for Ireland, he was so heated in the argument that he entirely forgot the rules 
both of duty and civility, and turned his back upon her m a contemptuous 
manner. Her anger, naturally prompt and violent, rose at this provocation, 
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and she instantly gave him a box on the ear. adding a paasionate expraanon 
suited to bis impertinence ' Instead of recollecting himself and makme the 
submisstoiiB due to her sex and station, he clapped nis hand to his sword and 
swore that he would not bear such usage, were it from Henry VIII himself: 
and he immediately withdrew from court Egerton, the chancellor, who loved 
Essex, exhorted him to lepair his indiscretion by propx^r acknowledgments, 
and entreated him not to give that triumph to his enemies, that affliction to 
his friends, which must ensue from his supporting a contest with his sovereign, 
and deserting the service of his country But Essex w^aa d(*epjy stung wth 
the dishonour which he had received, and seeinecl to tliink that an insidt 
which might lx* pardoned m a woman had lx*come a mortal affront when it 
came from his sovereign Yet the queim’s partiality was so prevalent that 
she reinstated him in his former favour, and her kindness to him appeared 
rather to have ac(]uir(‘d new’ force from this sliort interval of anger and re- 
sentment 


nh\TH Ol* lU’HGHLK^ 

The death of Burghlev, his antagonist, which hap[K*necl about the same 
time (August 1th), schemed to insure him constant possf^ssion of the queen's 
conhdence, and nothing indeed hut his own indiscretion could thenceforth 
have sliaken his w’ell-established credit Lord Burghley died at an advanced 
age, and hy a rare fortune was ecjually regretUnl oy his sovereign and the 
lx.*ople lie had ris(*n gradually from small lx*ginnings by the mere force of 
merit , and though his authority w’as never entm*ly absolute or uncontrolled 
with the queen, he was still, during the course* of n(*aily lorty yeais, regarded 
as her principal niinister None of her other inclinations oi affections could 
ever overcome her confidence in so useful a counsellor, and as he had had 
the gciKTosity or good sense to pay assiduous court to her during her sister^s 
reign, when it was dangerous to appear hei friend, she thought herself bound 
m gratitude, wdien she mounted the throne, to peiK*veie in her attachments 
to him lie s(*ems not to have possessed any sinning talents of address, 
eloquence, or imagination, and w’as chiefly distinguished by solidity of under- 
standing, probity of manners, and indefatigable application in business vir- 
tues which, if they do not always enable a man to attain high stations, do 
certainly qualify him best for filling them Of all the queen's ministers he 
alone left a considerable fortune to his posterity — a fortune not acquired by 
rapine or oppression, but gamed by the legular profits of liis offices, and 
preserved by frugality ^ 

The last act of this able minister was the concluding of a new treaty with 
the Dutch, August 8th, 1598, who, after being in some measure deserted by the 
king of France, were glad to preserve the queen's alliance by submitting to 
any terms which she pleased to require of them The debt which they owed her 
was now settled at eight hundred thousand pounds Of this sum they agreed 
to pay, during the war, thirty thousand pounds a year , and these payments 
were to continue till four hundred thousand pounds of the debt should be 
extinguished They engaged also, during the time that England should con- 

P She told him “to co to the devil," according to Camden 

P After hifi decease his ashes were honoured with the tears of his sovereign But tliough 
the “old fox'* was gone, he left behmd him at court his younger son, Sir llobert Cecil, wbOf 
walking m the footsteps of his father, gradually supplant^ every competitor, and becanie ao 
necessary to the queen that long before her death she made him, in opposition perhaps tO 
lier own feelings, the chief depository of the royal authority — Lixoahd 
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tinue the wai* with Spam, to pay the garrisons of the cautionair towns. They 
stipulated that if Spam should invade England, or the Isle of Wight or Jersey, 
or Scilly, they should assist her with a body of five thousand foot and five 
hundred horse ; and that m case she undertook any naval armament against 
Spam, they should join an equal number of ships to hers. By this treaty 
the queen was eased of an annual charge of a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds 

Soon after the death of Burghley, the queen, who regretted extremely the 
loss of so wise and faithful a minister, w^as informed of the death of her capital 
enemy, Philip II, who, after languishing under many infirmities, expired at 
an advanced age at Madrid. This haughty prince, desirous of an accommo- 
dation with his revolted subjects in the Netherlands, but disdaining to make 
m his own name the concessions necessary for that purpose, had transferred 
to his daughter, married to Archduke Albert, the title to the Low^ Country 
provinces, but as it was not expected that this princ(‘ss would have posterity, 
and as the reversion on failure of her issue w^as still reserved to the crowm 
of Spam, the states considered this deed only as the change of a name, and 
they persisted with equal obstinacy m then resistance to the Spanish arms. 
The other powers also of Europe made no distinction between the courts of 
Brussels and Madrid, and the secret opposition of France, as wtII as the 
avowed efforts of England, continued to operate against the progress of 
Albert as it had done against that of Philip 


HUME ON THE STATE OF IRELAND 

Though the dominion of the English over Ireland had been scemmgly 
established above four centuries, it may safely be affirmed that their authority 
had hitherto been little more than nominal The Irish pimces and nobles, 
divided among themselves, readily paid the exteiior marks of obeisance to a 
power which they were not able to resist , but as no duiable force was ever kept 
on foot to retain them in then duty they relapsed still into their former state 
of independence. Too wx^ak to introduce oidcr and obedience among the 
rude inhabitants, the English authority was yet sufficient to check the growth 
of any enterprising genius among the natives , and though it could bestow no 
true form of civil government, it w^as able to prevent the rise of any such 
form from the internal combination or policy of the Irish Most of the 
English institutions likewise by which that island w^as governed were to the 
last degree absurd, and such as no state before had ever thought of for pre- 
serving dominion over its conqueied provinces 

The English nation, all on fire for the project of subduing France — a 
project whose success was the most improbable, and would to them have 
proved the most pernicious — neglected all other enterprises to w^hich their 
situation so strongly invited them, and which in time would have brought 
them an accession of riches, grandeur, and security. The small army which 
they maintained in Ireland they never supplied regularly with pay; and as 
no money could be levied on the island, which possessed none, they gave their 
soldiers the privilege of free quarter upon the natives Rapine and insolence 
inflamed the hatred which prevailed between the conquerors and the con- 
quered ; want of security among the Irish introducing despair, nourished still 
more the sloth natural to that uncultivated people But the English earned 
further their ill-judged tyranny. Instead of inviting the Irish to adopt the 
more civilised customs of their conquerors, they even refused, though earnestly 
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solicited, to oommunicate to them the privile^of their laws, and evexywhere 
marked them out as aliens and as enemies llirown out of the protection of 
justice, the natives could iind no security but in force ; and flymg the neigjb* 
bourhood of cities, which they could not approach with safety, they sheltered 
themselves m their marshes and forests from the insolence of their inhuman 
masters. Being treated like wild beasts, they became such ; and joining the 
ardour of revenge to their yet untamed baibanty, they grew every day more 
intractable and more dangerous 

As the English princes deemed the conquest of the (lis^)ers('d Irish to be 
more the object of time and patience than the source of fiiilitary glory, they 
willingly delegated that office to private adventurers, who, enlisting soldiers 
at their own chaige, reduced pro\inces of that island, which they converted to 
their own profit Separate jurisdictions and principalitie3 were established 
by these lordly conquerois; the pow^r of peace and war w\as assumed, mili- 
tary law was exercised over the Irish, wiioin they subdued , and by degrees 
over the English, by whose assistance they eon(|uered , and afttT their au- 
thority had once taken loot, deeming th(‘ English institutions less favourable 
to barbarous dominion, they degeneiaU'd into meie Ir^sh, and abandoned 
the garb, language, manners, and laws of their motli(‘i country 

By all this impiudeiit conduct of England, the natives of its dependent 
state remain(Ml still in that abj(‘ct condition into which the northern and west- 
ern parts of Europe w’ere sunk before they leeeived civility and slavery from 
the refined policy and irresistible- bravery of Konie Even at the end of the 
sixteenth ceMitury, wffien eweTy Christian nation was cultivating with ardour 
every civil art of life, that islanel, lying m a temperate climate, enjoying a 
fertile soil, aeeessible m its situation, possessed of innumerable harbours, was 
still, notwithstanding these advantages, inhabited by a people whose customs 
and manners approached nearer those of savages than of barbarians 

As the rudeness and ignorance of the Irish wi^re extreme, they were sunk 
below the reach of that curiosity and love of novelty by which every other 
people ill Euiope had been seized at the beginning of that century, and which 
had engaged them in innovations and religious disputes with which they were 
still so violently agitated The ancient supx^rstition, the practices and ob- 
servances of th(ir fathers — mingled and polluted with many wild opinions — 
still maintained an unshaken empire over them , and the example alone of the 
English was sufficient to render the Refonnation odious to the prejudiced and 
discontent-ed Irish The old opposition of manners, laws, and interest was 
now inflamed by religious antipathy, and the subduing and civilising of that 
country seemed to become every day more difficult and more impracticable. 

The animosity against the English was carried so far by the Insh that in 
an insurrection raised by two sons of the earl of Clanncarde, they put to the 
sword all the inhabitants of the towm of Athenry, though Irish, because they 
began to conform themselves to English customs, and had embraced a more 
civilised fonn of life than had been practised by their ancestors The usual 
revenue of Ireland amounted only to six thousand pounds a year. The 
queen, though with much repining, commonly axlded twenty thousand more, 
which she remitted from England With this small revenue a body of a 
thousand men was supported, which on extraordinary emergencies was ali- 
mented to two thousand No wonder that a force so disproportioned to the 
object, instead of subduing a mutinous kingdom, served rather to provoke 
the natives, and to excite those frequent insurrections which still farther 
inflamed the animosity between the two nations, and increased the disordere 
to which the Irish were naturally subject. 
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In 1560, Shan O'Neil, or the great O'Neil, as the Irish called him, because 
head of that potent clan, raised a rebellion in Ulster, but after some skir- 
mishes he was received into favour upon his submission, and his promise of a 
more dutiful behaviour for the future This impunity tempted him to under- 
take a new insurrection in 1567 , but being pushed by Sir Henry Sidney, lord 
deputy, he retreated into Clandeboye, and rather than submit to the English 
he put himself into the hands of some Scottish islanders T^ho commonly 
infested those parts The Scots, who retained a quarrel against him on account 
of former injuries, violated the laws of hospitality and murdered him at a 
festival to which they had invited him He was a man equally noted for his 
pride, his violence, his debaucheries and his hatred to the English nation 

Sir Henry Sidney was one of the wisest and most active governors that 
Ireland had enjoyed for several reigns, and he ]X)Ksessed his authority eleven 
years, during which he struggled with many difficulties, and made some 
progress in repressing those disorders winch had b(‘canK' inveterate among the 
people The earl of Desmond, in 1569, gave him distuibance, from the heredi- 
tary animosity which prevailed between that nobleman and the earl of Oi- 
monde, descended from the only family established in Ireland that had 
steadily maintained its loyalty to the English crown The earl of Thomond, 
in 1570, attempt(‘d a rebellion in (Vainaught, but was obliged to fly into 
France before his designs wore ripe for execution Stukeley, another fugitive, 
found such credit with the poj^e, Gregory XIII, that he flattered that pontiff 
with the prospect of making his nephew, l^uon Compagno, king of Ireland , 
and as if this project had already taken efTect, he accej)t(^d the title of marquis 
of Leinster from the new sovereign He passed next into Sjiain, and after 
having received much encouragement and great rewards from Philip, who 
intended to emjiloy him as an instrument in distuibing Elizabeth, lie was 
found to possess too little inteiest lor executing those high pi onuses which 
he had made to that monarch H(* retired into Portugal, and following the 
fortunes of Don Sebastian, he peiished wath that gallant piincc^ in his bold 
but unfortunate expedition against the Moors 

Lord Grey, aftei some int(‘ival, succeeded to the government of Ireland, 
and in 1579 supjiressed a ikwv ieb(‘lhon of the eail of Desnumd, though sup- 
ported by a body of Spaniaids and Italians The rebellion of the Burkes 
followed a few^ years aftei, occasioned by the strict and eciuitable adminis- 
tration of Sir Richaid Bingham, governor of Connaught, who endeavoured to 
repress the tyranny of the chieftains over their vassals The queen, finding 
Ireland so burdensome to hei, tried several expedients for reducing it to a 
state of greater order and submission She encouraged the earl of Essex, 
father to that nobleman wdio w^as afterwards her favourite, to attempt the 
subduing and planting of Clandeboye, Ferny, and other territories, part of 
some late forfeitures But that enterprise proved unfortunate, and Essex 
died of a distemper occasioned, as is supposed, by the vexation w^hich he had 
conceived from his disappointments 

A university w^as founded in Dublin wuth a view^ of mtroducmg arts and 
learning into that kingdom, and civilising the uncultivated manners of the 
inhabi^ts But the most unhappy expedient employed in the government 
of Ireland w^as that made use of in 1585 by Sir John Perrott, at that time lord 
deputy He put arms into the hands of the Irish inhabitants of Ulster, m 
order to enable them, w^ithout the assistance of the government, to repress 
the incursions of the Scottish islanders, by which these parts were much 
infested. At the same time the invitations of Philip, joined to their zeal foi 
tile Catholic religion, engaged many of the gentry to serve in the Low Country 
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wars; and thus Ireland, being provided with officers and soldiers, with disci- 
pline and arms, became formidable to the English, and was thenceforth able 
to maintam a more regul^ ^ar against her ancient masters. 


TYRONE'S REBELLION 

Hugh O’Neil, nephew to Shan O'Neil, had been raised by the queen to 
the dignity of earl of Tyrone , but having murdered his cousin, son of that 
reM, and being acknowledged liead of his clan, he foniented all those dis- 
orders by which he hoped to weaken or overturn the English government. 
Tyrone secretly fomented the discontents of the Maguires, O'Donnells, 
O’Rourkes, MacmahorLs, and other rel)els, yet trusting to the influence of his 
deceitful oaths and professions, he put himself into the hands of Sir WiUiam 
Russel, who in the year 1594 w'as sent over deputy to Ireland Contrary to 
the advice and protestation of Sir Henry Bagnal, marshal of the anny, he 
was dismissed, and reluming to his own country, he (‘inbraced the resolution 
of raising an open rebdlion, and of relying no longer v)n the lenity or inexpe- 
TK'nce of the English government lie ent('red into a correspiondence with 
S})ain , he procured thence a sup)pl\ of arms and ammunition, and having 
united all the Irish chieftains in a dependence ufion himself, he began to be 
regarded as a foiinidable enemy 

Tlie native Irish WTre so poor that their country afforded few other com- 
modities than cattle and oatmeal, wdiich w^re easily concealed or driven 
aw’ay on the approach of the enemy, and as Elizabeth was averse to the 
(‘xpense re(juisiUi foi suppoitiiig her armies, the English found much difficulty 
in pushing their advantages, and in pursuing the re‘bels into the bogs, wwds, 
and olhei fastnesses to wdiich they retreated 

These motives reiideied Sir John Norris, wdio commanded the English 
army, the more walling to hearken to any proposals of truce or accommodation 
made him by Tyrone , and after the w^ar w^as spun out by these artifices for 
some years, that gallant Englishman, faiiding that he had been deceived by 
treacherous promises, and that lie had performed nothing worthy of his 
ancient reputation, was seized with a languishing distemper, and died of 
vexation and discontent Sir Henry Bagnal, who succeeded him m the com- 
mand, was still more unfortunate As he advanced to relieve the fort of Black- 
water, besieged by the reb(4s, he was surrounded in disadvantageous ^ound; 
his soldiers, discouraged by part of their powxler’s accidentally taking fire, 
WTre put to flight, and though the pursuit w^as stopped by Montacute, who 
commanded the English horse, fifteen hundred men, together with tlie gen- 
eral himself, were left dead upon the spot This victory so unusual to the 
Irish, roused their courage, supplied them wuth arms and ammunition and 
raised the reputation of Tyrone, who assumed the character of the deliverer 
of his country and patron of Insh liberty 

The English council were now sensible that the rebellion of Ireland was 
come to a dangerous head, and that the former temporising arts of granting 
truces and pacifications to the rebels, and of allowing them to purchase par- 
dons by resigning part of the plunder acquired dunng their insurrection, 
served only to encourage the spirit of mutiny and disorder among them. It 
was therefore resolved to push the w^ar by more vigorous measures, and the 
queen cast her eye on Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy, as a man who, t h ou| ^ 
hitherto less accustomed to arms than to books and literature, was endowed 
she thought, with talents equal to the undertakmg » 
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ESSEX IN IRELAND* HIS SEDITION 

It was proposed in the council to send Lord Mountjoy thither as chief 

S ovemor, but Essex strenuously opposed this appointment, and m the 
escription which he gave of the kmd of person who should be sent he drew 
his own portrait so accurate!}' that it was plain to all what his object was 
Cecil, Raleigh, and his other enemies gladly seized on the occasion of removing 
him from court The new title of lord lieutenant was conferred on him, and he 
left London in March, 1599, amid the acclamations of the people, and accom- 
panied by a gallant tram of nobles and gentlemen The forces placed at 
his disposal amounted to eighteen thousand men 

Instead of marching against Tyrone at once, Essex, at the persuasion ol 
some of the Irish council, who wished to secure their estates m Munster, led 
his forces thither Here he passed the better part of the summer, and though 



the natives made little resistance, his army melted away by disease and deser- 
tion On his return to Dublin he was obliged to write to the English council 
for two thousand additional troops, yet even when these arrived he found 
that from desertion and other causes he could lead but four thousand men 
against O^Neil He therefore listened to a proposal of that chief for a con- 
ference They met on the opposite banks of a stream , a truce till the fol- 
lowmg May W'as agreed on, and Essex engaged to transmit to England the 
demands of O’Neil, which were too high ever to be granted ^ 

Though Essex had received orders not to leave Ireland, he resolved to 
anticipate his enemies, who he was conscious had now a fair opportunity of 
injurmg him m the royal mind, and on the morning of Michaelmas eve the 
queen saw him enter her chamber before she had finished dressing and throw 

P So unexpected an issue of on enterprise, the fi^reatest and most expensive that Elizabeth 
had ever undertaken, provoked her extremelv against Essex, and this disgust was much 
augmented by other circumstances of that nobleman’s conduct He wrote many letters to 
the queen and council full of peevish and impatient expressions complaining of his enemies, 
lamenting that their calumnies should be believed against him, and discovenng symptoms of a 
mind eqimlly haughty and discontented — Hume *] 
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himself on his knees before her Taken thus by surprise, she gave him her 
hand to kiss He retired in high spirits, and was heard to thank Qod that 
though he had met with many storms abroad he had found a sweet calm at 
home. Before the day ended, however, the calm turned to a storm ; ^ the 
queen, who would not have her authority infringed, ordered him to confine 
himself to his room, and in a few days committed him to the custody of the 
lord-keeper Egerton Anxiety of mind brought on him an attack of illness. 
Elizabeth, ^^ho really loved liim, st‘nt him some broth from her own table, 
and with tears in her eyes desired the physician to l<‘ll him that were it not 
for her honour she would visit him heiself 

After his recovery he was allowed to retire to his o>mi house, where, in the 
society of his countess, the accomplished daughter of \\ alsingham and widow 
of Sir Philip Sidney, he devoted himst'lf to literatiin*, the study of which he 
had never neglectecl The accounts of the succ(‘S8 of Mountjoy, who had 
succeeded him in Ireland, and the injudicious ('xj^n^ssions of the popular 
feelings in his favoui, gave strength to tlie arguments of his enemies, and the 
queen directed that lie should Ix' examined Ix'fore the pri\"y council He 
made no defence, throwing hims^‘lf in a strain of affecting eloquence on the 
queen’s mercy. The a(‘ntence piissed was that hr* should not exercise any of 
his offices, and should conhne himself to his own house He Ixdiaved wnth 
the greatest humility and submission, and would probably havr* lecoveredhis 
former state of favoui had not a slight circumstance oecurred wdiich caused 
his niin 

A monopoly of sw’cet wines had lieen given to Essc^x for a term wffiich 
now expired On his application for a lenew'al the (jueen refuwxl, saying she 
must hrst learn its value, and that an unruly lieast must lx* stinted in its 
provender Essex now^ fancied there w^as a se*ttled design to luin him, he 
lx*gan to give ear to the evil suggestions of his s(‘cretary Cuffe and others 
who recommended violent courses, he increased the number of his depiend- 
ents; he took the opinions of some divines on the law^fulness of using force 
against a sovereign Some of the more zealous Puritan clergy (a party 
which, like I^eicester, he always favoured) recommended his cause to the 
citizens in their lectures He even opened a corn'spondence with the king 
of Scots, assuring him that Cecil and the other mmisters were in favour of 
the Infanta, and advising him to assert his right to the succession, in which 
he offered to support him wnth his life and fortune In his imprudence he 
could not refrain from using disparaging language of the queen. All this was 
conveyed to the queen’s ear by his enemies among the court ladies 

Drury house, the residence of the earl of Southampton, was the place 
where the principal malcontents used to meet, but Essex himself never was 
present Plans were formed for seizing the palace and obliging the queen to 
dismiss his enemies and alter her mode of govemmg The suspicions of the 
mmisters w’ere awakened, and Essex was summoned before the council (Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1601) He feigned illness, in the night his friends resorted to 
him, and as next day w^as Sunday and the chief citizens would l^ assembled 
according to custom at Paul’s Cross, it w^as resolved to try to mduce them to 
follow him to the palace 

In the morning the lord-keeper and some others were sent to Essex house. 
They were admitted through the wicket, but their attendants were excluded, 

* ''When I did come into her presence,” says Harrington, “she chafed much, walked 
fastly to and fro, looked with discomposure on her visage, and I remember she catched my 
nrdfe when I kneeled to her, and swore, ' By God's son I am no queen , that man is above me. 
who gave him command to come here so soon ? I did send him on other busineas ’ ” 
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and after acme altercation they were confined in one of the rooms. Essex 
then issued forth at the head of about eighty knights and gentlemen ; on the 
way to the city he was joined by about two hundred others, but on reaching 
St. Paurs he found no one there. He advanced, shouting, ^‘For the queen! 
for the queen » a plot is laid for my life!'' but few noticed him. Soon after 
the lords Burghley and Cumberland entered the city proclaiming him a traitor ; 
he attempted to return home, but was repulsed by the guard at Ludgate; 
he then entered a boat at Queenhithe and returned by water He found his 
prisoners gone, soldiers began to surround the house, cannon w’ere brought 
from the Tower, Lord Sands advised a sally sword in hand, but Essex did not 
yet despair, and he surrendered on the promise of a fair trial 

Essex and Southampton were brought to trial on the 19th before a jury 
of twenty-hve peers As some of them were his personal enemies, he clauned 
a right to challenge them, but this right was denied by the judges The facts 
were easily proved, but Essex denied all intention of injuring the queen They 
were found guilty Essex said that for himself he should neither solicit nor 
refuse mercy, but he lioped the life of his friend would be spared, who had 
only acted from affection to him Southampton throw himself immediately 
on the mercy of the queen In prison Essex was attended by Ashton, his 
favourite divine, who awoke in his bosom such a degiee of spiritual terror 
and remorse that he made a most ample confession ^ It filled four sheets of 
paper but its accuracy lias been doubted, and his associates complained 
that he had loaded both himself and them with crimes of which neither he nor 
they were guilty 

The eyes of the public w^re now^ fixfxl on Elizabeth Some persons main- 
tained that she had not the heait to put her former favourite to death — her 
affection w^ould infallibly mastc^i her resentment , others, that she dared not — 
revenge might urge him on the scaffold to reveal secrets disreputable to a 
maiden queen But his enemies wcTe industrious, and w^hile they affected 
to remain neutral, clandestinely emj)loyed the services of ceitain females, 
whose credulity had been foimerly deceived by the eail, and whose revenge 
was gratified by keeping alive the irritation of their mistiess From them 
Elizabeth heard tales of his profligacy, his ariogance, and his ingratitude to 
his benefactress, w^hom he had pronounced “an old w^oman, as crooked m 
mind as she w^as in body This insult to her “divine beauty” sunk deeply 
into her breast, and, jointly w^ith his obstinacy in refusing to sue for mercy, 
steeled her against the apologies, the solicitations, and the tears of his friends 
She signed the fatal w’arrant, but, wnth her usual indecision, first sent her 
kinsman, Edward Carey, to forbid, and then the lord Darcy to hasten, ite 
execution 


Essex's death and character 

About eight in the morning, February 25th, Essex w'as led to the scaffold, 
which had been erected wnthin the court of the Tower. He was attended by 
three divines, whose words, to use his own expression, had ploughed up his heart. 
Never did a prisoner behave with greater humility, or manifest a deeper sorrow. 
He acknowledged his numeious transgressions of the divine law, but when 
he came to his offence against the queen, he sought m vain for words to 
express his feelings He called it “ a great sin, a bloody sin, a crying and infec- 
tious sin, for which he begged pardon of God and his sovereign " Whether 
he still indulged a hope of pardon is uncertain , but it was remarked that he 
never mentioned his wife, or children, or friends . that he took leave of no one, 
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not even of his acquaintances then present, and that when he knelt down to 

f >ray, he betrayed considerable ^tation of mind. The first etioke took 
rom him all sense of pam , the third severed his head from the body. 

Thus, at the premature age of thirty-three, perished the gallant and 
aspinng Essex. At his first introduction to Elizabeth he had to contend 
against the dislike with which she viewed the son of a woman who had been 
her nval, and a successful rival, in the affections of Leicester. If he over- 
came this prejudice, it was not owing to personal beauty or exterior accoxn- 
plishruents * In those respects, if we except the exquisite symmetry of his 
hands, he was inferior to many gentlemen at court But there was in him a 
frankness of disposition, a contempt of all disguise, an impetuosity of feeling, 
which prompted him to pour out his whole soul in conversation — qualities 
which captivated the old quet'ii, fatigued as she wa< with the cautious and 
measured language of the politicians around her She insisted on his con- 
stant presence at court, and uhdeitook to fonn the young mind of her 
favourite , but the scholai presumed to dispute th(‘ lessons of his teacher, and 
the sfiirit with w^hicli he opposed her eludings extortod her applause In 
(‘ver}" quarrel his perseverance w^as victorious, and his vanquMshed mistress, 
in atonement for the pain which she had given, loaded him with caresses ana 
iavours Hence he dc'duced a maxim, wdiich, liowi'ver it might succeed for 
a few yeais, finally brought him to the scaffold — that the queen might be 
driven, but could not be led, that her obstinacy might lie subdued by resist- 
ance, but could not be softenc'd by submission 

Contrary to the lot of mcxst favourites, he had ('iijoyed at the same time 
the affection of the sovereign and of the people, and the popularity of the 
(jueen, which had long bc'c'ii on the wane, seemed to be buried in the same 
grave with her favourite On her appearance in public, she was no longer 
greeted with the wonted acclamations, and her 'counsellors wore received 
with loud expressions of insult and abhorrence 

The death of Essex contributed to save the life of Scnithampton. But 
though the ministers solicitc^d the ciueen m his favour, though they extorted 
from her a repiieve from the block, they could not obtain hia discharge from 
the Towor Cuffe, the secreiarjx and Merrick, the stew^ard of Essex, suffered 
the usual punishment of traitors, which w^as commuted into decapitation in 
favour of Blount, his stejifalher, and of Davers, the friend of Southampton. 
For it wxas in this ill-advised enterprise, as it had l)een in the more atrocious 
conspiracy of Bailing! on men risked their lives through affection for others. 
If Southampton adhered to Essex, or Davers to Southampton, it was because 
they deemed it a duty prescribed by friendship to live or perish together. 

The king of Scots, in consequence of his engagement w^ith the conspirators, 
had previously appointed the eail of Mar, and Bruce, abbot of Kmross, his 
ambassadors to England Though the failure of the attempt was known in 
Edinburgh before their departure, they were authorised to promise that 
James would put himself at the head of the party, if there still remained any 
reasonable prospect of success They found the adherents of Essex plunged 
in the deepest despair, the people in a state of discontent, and Cecil possessmg 
in reality the exercise of the sovereign power Veiling their object, they con- 
gratulated the queen on her escape from the control of the conspirators; 
affirmed in strong language the innocence of their master, not only as to that, 
but as to all other attempts against her life or authority , and demanded an 
addition to his annual pension, and a promise that nothmg should be done to 

* He stooped forward, w'alked and danc€»d unpracefully, and was slovenly in his dress. 
— WOTTON } 
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the prejudice of his right to the succession. James dared not hope for success 
in this negotiation. He knew that Essex had betrayed the secret connection 
between them, and he expected every bad office from the presumed hostility 
of Cecil 

But Cecil was a thoroughbred politician, who measured his friendships 
and enmities by his personal interest When Elizabeth was tottermg on the 
brink of the grave, it was not for him to brave the resentment of her successor 
How the reconciliation was effected is not precisely stated, but the result 
appears to have been an agreement that all past causes of offence should be 
lorgiven, that the king should receive an addition of two thousand pounds to 
his annuity, and that Cecil, with the aid of the lord Henry Howard, should 
silently pave the way for his succession at the death of Elizabeth 

The secretary, however, required silence as an indispensable condition 
Should the secret transpire, should even a suspicion be provoked of any con- 
cert between him and the Scottish king, the jc^alousy of Elizabeth would pro- 
nounce Cecil a traitor and James a rival, and it shcnild be remembered that 
the court contained many wdio through inter(‘st/Ml motives wmuld gladly infuse 
such notions into the royal mind This adMce was approved and adopted 
The correspondence wdiich followed between the parties w^as carefully con- 
cealed from the knowledge of the queen and the courtiers, and g(‘nerally 
passed through the hands of the lord Henry How’aid in England, and of Mar 
and Bruce in Scotland Cecil continued to act as if he had no eye to the 
succession of James, and James affected to speak of linn as of one from whom 
he had no reason to expect any service 

Essex, in his confession, had betrayed the pioject for his reJease from 
captivity, to which the loid Mountjoy had iorrnerly given his assent Though 
that nobleman had conducted the w’ar in Ireland with a vigour and succc'ss 
which raised him to a high pre-eminence above all foimer deputies, he knew 
that he had reason to dread the resentment of the (jueen, and had made every 
preparation to sc'ek, at the hrst summons, an asylum on the Continent Cecil, 
however, convinced hei that it stood not with her interests to irritate a 
favounte general at the head of a victorious army Dissembling her know^l- 
edge of his guilt, she acquainted liim, in a long and gracious letter, with the 
tnal and execution of Essex; assured him that in her distress it afforded her 
consolation to think of his loyalty and attachment 

PAIILTAMENT AND THE MONOPOLTES 

Elizabeth now summoned a parliament to meet at Westminster Un- 
willmg that men should notice her increasing infirmities, she opened the 
session with more than usual parade, October 27th, 1601, but her enfeebled 
frame was unable to support the wTight of the royal robes, and she was actually 
sinking to the ground when the nearest nobleman caught and supported her 
in his yms The only object of the minister was to obtain a supply of money 
for the Irish war, and his wish w^as gratified by the unexampled vote of four 
subsidies, and eight tenths and fifteenths But if the members were liberal 
in their grant to the crown, they w^ere obstinate m demanding the redress of 
their grievances The great subject of complaint, both within and without 
the walls of parliament, was the multitude of monopolies bestowed by the 
queen on her favourites By a monopoly was understood a patent signed by 
her, and vesting in an individual, as a reward for his real or pretended services, 
the exclusive right of vending some particular commodity This custom 
began in the seventeenth year of her reign, and grew in a short time into an 
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intolerable abuse. If it supplied her with the means of satisfying importunate 
suitors without cost to her^, yet, to the public, each patent operated as a 
new tax on the consumer. Wine, vinegar, oil, sidt, stain^, tin, steel, coals, 
and numerous other commodities, among which were several of the first 
necessity, and therefore of universal consumption, had of late years been 
advanc^ to double the usual price , and the representatives of most counties 
and boroughs had been mstructed by their constituents to demand the aboli- 
tion of so oppressive a grievance 

The motion was soon made by the advisers of the crown it was met with 
the argument that the granting of monopolies was a branch of the prerogative ; 
that whoever only touched the prerogative 
would incur the loyal indignation, that 
to proceed by bill was useless and unwLse, 

Ix'cause, though the two houses might pre- 
tend to tie the queen’s hands by act of 
parliament, she still could loose them at 
luT pleasure”, and that the spieaker w^as 
blamable to admit such motions, contrary 
to the royal commandment given at the 
opening of the session It was, howTver, 
replied, that the patent-iH'S weTe the blood- 
suckers of the commonwealth , that the 
p(‘Ople could no longer bear such burdeas , 
that the close of the last parliament had 
shown how’ little ledress w'as to be expieted 
from petition; and that the only sure 
remedy w^as to abolish all monopolies by 
statute' 

This ])ei sever anc(* of the commons 
shook the resolution of the minister, who 
W’as teiiihed by the execrations of the 
people as he hastened m his carnage 
through the streets, and subdued the ol)- 
stinacy of the queen, w’ho, though she 
annually became more attached to what 
she deemed the rights of the crown, yielded 
at length to his suggestions and entrea- 
ties The commons, happy to obtain 
redress without engaging m a contest wnth their sovereign, returned her 
thanks in language little short of blasphemy ^ 

The only event of much importance m the remainder of the queen’s reign 
W’as the reduction of Tyrone and the other Irish chiefs by the deputy Mountjoy 
( 1602 ) The king of Spain had sent a body of six thousand men to their aid 
under Juan de Aguilar and Alfonso Ocampo, but these generals were pbliged 
to capitulate to the lord-deputy at Kinsale and Baltimore « 

The time so long dreaded by the queen had at length arrived when, to 
use her own expression, men would turn their backs on the setting, to won^p 
the rising sim It w’as in vain that she affected the vigour and gaiety of youth ; * 

* At this time the queen had a new favourite, the young earl of Clannearde. ^ 

resembles much the late earl of Essex, and is growing to be a favounte ” August 2Mh. ’ 
“Flatterers say that he resembles Essex, the queen dissembles, and says that she (^not 
him, inasmuch as he recsdls her sorrow for that nobleman.*’ — Beaumont * By mistaka m w 
call^ Clancarty m Von Raumer < 
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laiiliiagli^ prc«mBMU#’lpat^ other day due fetifaedwr «lec»{»t 

firaaie \rfth riding on horseback to idew the labours of the chase and the other 
iqiorts of the held. No art could conceal her age and infirmities from the 
knowledge of her subjects; the consequences of her approaching demise 
Ncame uie general topic of conversation at court, and every man who dared to 
give an opinion was careful to name as her successor the king of Scots. The 
question of the succession was as warmly agitated among the exiles abroad 
as among the courtiers and politicians at home The reader is acquainted 
with the plan of the Spanish faction to place the Infanta on the English throne. 
'As long SiS she was at liberty to marry either the king of Scots or an English 
nobleman, it was hoped that the nation might be mduced to admit her claim ; 
but from the moment of her union with the archduke Albert, the most san- 
guine of her partisans began to despond. But there could be no doubt that 
on the death of Elizabeth many competitors would appear , and that on such an 
occasion the Catholic monarchs, in union with the Catholic natives, might 
form a powerful party in favour of a Catholic claimant. 

Attempts had formerly been made to steal away the lady Arabella Stuart 
as a dangerous rival to the Infanta , she now became the favourite of the faction ; 
it was proposed that she should marry the cardinal Farnese, who could trace 
his descent from John of Gaunt, and that all Catholics should be exliorted 
to support their united pretensions. When this visionary scheme was sug- 
gested to Clement VIII, he appeared to entertain it with pleasure, but was 
careful not to commit himself by any public avowal of his sentunents. 


ELIZABETH'S LAST ILLNESS 

Elizabeth had surprised the nations of Europe by the splendour of her 
course , she was destined to close the evening of her life in gloom and sorrow 
The bodily mfimiitiea which she suffeied may have been the consequences 
of age , her mental afflictions are usually traced by historians to regret for 
the execution of Essex That she occasionally bewailed his fate, tmit she 
accused herself of precipitation and cruelty, is not miprobable; but there 
were disclosures m his confession to which her subsequent melancholy may 
with greater probability be ascribed From that document she learned the 
unwelcome and distressmg truth that she had lived too long , that her favourites 
looked with impatience to the moment which would free them from her con- 
trol ; and that the very men on whose loyalty she had hitherto reposed with 
ecmfidence had already proved unfaithful to her She became pensive and 
taxntum ; she sat whole days by herself, indulging in the most gloomy reflec- 
tioDs; every rumour agitated her with new and miaginary terrors; and the 
floUtude of her court, the opposition of the commons to her prerogative, and 
the flileipce of the citizens when she appeared m public, were taken by her for 
proofs that she had survived her popularity, and was become an object of 
averaon to her subjects Under these impressions, she assured the French 
aaibassador that she had grown weary of her very existence. 

Sir John Harington, her godson, who visited the court about seven months 
death of Essex, has described in a private letter the state in which 
the queen. She was altered in her features and reduced tg ly dg sleton. 
fbod was nothi^ but manchet bread and succory pottam. Hlk taste 
m dress was gone, me had not changed her clothes for many mys. Nothing 
wM please her; she was the torment of the ladies who waitra on her person. 
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Shk Stented iniA Iwr leoE, and more yUf^ i 
For Im pMMim flhe had ordoed a 
die fiAoti took m her hand and thcm^ idotore idto ^ 
chaodber* In January, 1603, ahe was boiibled with a OQIB^ 
mi of the month removed, on a wet and atonny day. from w«»ih 
Richmond. Her indisposition incTeaaed, but with her cnaracterialto^ 
she refused the advice of her physicians. Loss of appetite was am 

with lowness of spirits, and to add to her distress it cnanoed that her t 

friend, the countess of Nottingham, died. Elizabeth now spent her (hyv apd 
ni^its in sighs and tears. 

In the first week of March all the symptoms of her disorder were 
siderably aggravated; she lay during some hours in a state of stupor, tdKed 
for a day or two, and then relapsed. Tlie council,, having leamea frain the . 
physicians that her recovery was hopeless^ prepared to fulfil their enyjgBmiiyrtiii 
with the king of Scots, by providing for his peaceable succession to tne thiDM* 
The lord-adnural, the lord-keeper, and the secretary remamed with ihe quean 
at Richmond ; the others repaired to Whitehall. Orders were issued for the ' 
immediate arrest and transportation to Holland of all vagrants and unknoTO 
persons found in London orWestminster ; a guard was posted at the exoh€%|^; 
the great horses were brought up from Readmg; the court was supplied with 
arms and ammunition; and several gentlemen, ^'hunger-starved for imideir 
tion,'' and therefore objects of suspicion, were conveyed prisoners to the 


Tower. * 

The queen, during the paroxysms of her disorder, had been alarmed at the 
frightful phantoms conjured up by her imagination At length ebe obstinatdy 
refused to return to her bed, and sat both day and night on a stool bolster^ 
up with cushions, havmg her finger in her mouth and her eyes fixed on the 
floor, seldom condescending to speak, and rejecting every offer of nourishment. 
The bishops and the lords of the coimcil advised and entreated in vain. For 
them all, with the exception of the lord-admiral, she expressed the most pro- 
found contempt He was of her own blood , from him she consented to accept 
a basin of broth; but when he urged her to return to her bed, she replied that 
if he had seen what she saw there he would never make the request. To Cecilf 
who asked if she had seen spirits, she answered that it was an idle qttestiob 
beneath her notice. He insisted that she must go to bed, if it were only to 
satisfy her pe^le. “ Must 1 ” she exclaimed, " is ' must ' a word to be addraned 
to pnnccs? Little man, little man, thy father, if he had been alive, (hurst 
not have used that word; but thou art growm presumptuous bectause thdo 
knowest that I shall die ” Ordering the others to depart, she called the 1^- 
admiral to her, saying in a piteous tone, "My lord, I am tied with an iron 
collar about my neck ” He sought to console her, but she replied, "No; I 
am tied, and the case is altered witti me.'' 

At the commencement of her illness the queen had been heard to say ^hat 
she would leave the crowm to the right heir ; it was now de^ed advisMsIe to 
elicit from her a less equivocal declaration on behalf of the king of Scots* On 
the last night of her life the three lords waited upon her. Accordjsg to lStm 
narrative of the maid of honour who was present, the ^rsons first nirnttosod 
to the queen by the lords were the king of Fr^cC and the king o£ 8(yttw3ij|' 
The queen neither spoke nor stirred, ^e third name was that of w Iquil, 
Beau^amp.^ At the sound her spirit was roused.** She replied, “My 


* Lofd Beauchamp was the fruit of the furtive marriase ^twe^ 
tlie lady CathertDe Grey, and oonsequenily h«r to the preteosioiiB of the houae ^ mdmmt 
This waa the reaapn why be waa nsx^, and aJao why the quaoi iiaed Hie tirpieitoa 
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has been the seat of kin|^; I will have no rascal's son, but a king " When 
a&ked to explain, she saiu, “Who should that be but our cousin of Scotland?" 
During the day she became speechless In the afternoon, when the primate 
and the other prelates had left her, the councillors returned, and Cecil asked 
her if she still continued in her resolution, “ whereat suddenly heaving herself 
upwards in her bed and pulling her arms out of bed, she held her hands jointly 
over her head in form of a crown " At six m the evening she made signs 
for the archbishop and her chaplains The primate examined her of her faith ; 
she replied by signs, he prayed at her desire till it was late in the night He 
then retired, and at the hour of three m the morning, March 24th, 1603, the 
queen gently yielded up her spirit At ten o’clock King James was pro- 
claimed 

This great queen had nearly attained the age of seventy years, dunng 
forty-five of which she had occupied the throne ^ 


LINGAHD’S f:STIMATE OF ELIZABETH’R CHARACTI':R 

In tl^B judgment of her contemporaries — and that judgment has been 
ratified by the consent of posterity — ^Elizabeth was numbered among the 
greatest and the most fortunate of oui pimces The tranquillity which, during 
a reign of nearly half a century, she maintained within her dominions, w^hile the 
neighbouring nations wcic convulsed with intestine dissensions, was taken as 
a proof of the wnsdom or the vigour of her government, and her successful 
resistance against the Spanish monarch, the severe injuries which she inflicted 
on that lord of so many kingdoms, and the spirit displayed bv her fleets and 
armies, m expeditions to France and the Netheilands, to Spam, to the West 
and even the East Indies, served to give to the world an exalted notion of 
her military and naval power When she came to the throne, England ranked 
only among the secondary kingdoms , before her death, it had risen to a level 
with the first nations in Europe 

Of this rise tw^o caus(*s may be assigned The one, though more remote, 
was that spirit of commercial enterpiise which had revived in the reign of Mary 
j»id was carefully fostenni in that of Elizabeth by the patronage of the sover- 
eign and the co-operation of the great Its benefits were not confined to the 
trading and seafaring classes, the tw^o interests more immediately concerned 
It gave a new tone to the public mind, and diffused a new energy through all 
ranks of men The other cause may be discovered in the system of foreign 
policy adopted by the ministers — a policy, indeed, which it may be difficult to 
reconcile with honesty and good faith, but which in the result proved emi- 
nently successful The reader has seen them perpetually on the watch to 
sow the seeds of dissension, to foment the spirit of resistance, and to aid the 
efforts of rebellion in the neighbouring nations In Scotland the authority 
of the crown was almost annihilated, France was reduced to an unexampled 
state of anarchy, poverty, and distress, and Spam beheld with dismay her 
wealth continually absorbed, and her armies annually perishing among the 
dikes and sand-banks of the Low Countries The depression of these powers, 
if not a positive, was a relative benefit As other princes descended, the 
English queen appeared to rise on the scale of reputation and power. 

In what proportion the merit or demerit of these and of other measidhes 
should be shared between Elizabeth and her counsellors, it is impossible to 

cal's Bon " Linf^ard d denies the story that Elizabeth indicated James by a sign, but it is gen- 
extdly accepted 
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determine. On many subjects she could see only tliefr ^yes and haid^ 
with their ears, yet it is evident that her judgment or her MMideiiie frequently 
disapproved of their advice^ Sometimes^ after a long 8tnM[ie, tli^ suIh 
mitted to her wisdom or obstinacy; sometimes she was terrified or srauoed 
into the surrender of her own opmion , generaUy a compromise was effected 
by mutual concessions This appears to have happened on most debates 
of importance, and particularly with respect to the treatment of the unfor- 
tunate queen of Scots Elizabeth may jx^rhaj^s have dissembled, she may 
have been actuated by jealousy or hatred, but if we condemn, we should 
also remember the arts and frauds of the men by whom she was surrounded, 
the false information which they supplied, the imaginary dangers which they 
created, and the df'spatches which they dicUited in England to be forwarded 
to the (jueen through the ambassadors in foreign courts, as tlie result of their 
own judgment and observation 

It may be that the habitual irresolution of Elizalndh was partially owing 
to her discovery of such practices , but there is reason to belu've that it was a 
weakness mh(‘ient in the constitution of hei mind To deliberate, appears to 
have been hei delight , to resolve, her torment She would receive advice from 
any, from foreigiu^s as w('ll as natives, from the ladies of h(‘i liedchaniber no 
less than the lords of Ikt council , but her distrust begot hesitation, and she 
alw^ays suspected that some interested motive lurked under the pretence of 
zeal for lier s^iwuci Hence she often suffered months, sometimes years, to 
roll awav before slu' came to a conclusion, and tlu'ri it leciuired the same 
mdustr}" and addiess to keep her steady to her purpose as it liad already cost 
to bring her to it 

The ministeis, in their confidential coirespondenee, |:)eri)etually lamented 
this infirmity in \}io (jueen, m public they employed all their ingenuity to 
screen it from notice, and to give the semblance of w’lsdom to that w^hich, in 
their ow^n judgment, they characterised as follv 

Besifles irresolution, tlieie w^as in Elizabeth another (juality equally, per- 
haps more, mortifying to her counsellors and favourites hf^r care to improve 
her revenue, hei reluctance to part wnth her money That frugality in a 
sovereign is a viitue deseiwniig the highest praise could not be denied, but 
they contended that in their mistress it had degenerated into parsunony, if 
not into avarice Tlieir salaries wx're, indeed, low, she distributed her fatui- 
ties w'lth a sparing hand, and the more honest among them injured their 
foi tunes in her sei vice , yet there w^re others who, by the sale of places and of 
patronage, by grants and monopolies, were able to amass considerable wealth, 
or to spend wuth a profusion almost unexampled among subjects The truth, 
however, w^as, that the foreign policy of the cabinet had plunged the queen 
into a gulf of unfathomable expense Her connection w'lth the insurgents in 
so many different countries, the ^support of a standing army in Holland, her 
long w'ar wnth Spam, and the repeated attempts to suppress the rebellion of 
Tyrone, were continual drams upon the treasur>% w^hicn the revenue of the 
crowTi, with every adventitious aid of subsidies, loans, fines, and forfeitures, 
was unable to supply Her poverty increased as her wants multiplied All 
her efforts were cramped , expeditions were calculated on too limited a scale, 

* It 18, moreover, observed b> one who had the means of judging, that “when the busy- 
nesse did turn to better advantage, she did moste cunningly commit the good issue to hirown 
honour and understandinge , but, when ought fell oute contrane to hir wyll and intente, the 
council were m great straite to defende tneir owne actinge, and not blem^he the queen’s 
goode judgmente Herein hir wyse men did oft lacke more wysdome , and the lorde treaeurer 
woude ofte shed a plenty of tears on any miscamage, well knowynge the diificulte parte waa, 
not so muche to mende the matter itself as his mistresse's humour " — Harington ei 
H W — VOL xtx 2 f 
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and for too short a period ; and the very apprehension of present served only 
to entail on her future and enormous expense 

An intelligent foreigner had described Elizabeth, while she was yet a sub- 
ject, as haughty and overbearing, on the throne she was careful to display 
that notion of her own importance, that contempt of all beneath her, and 
that courage in the time of danger, which w^re characteristic of the Tpdors 
She seemed to have forgotten that she ever had a mother, but was proud to 
remind both herself and others that she w^as the daughter of a powerful mon- 
arch, of Henry VIII On occasions of ceremony she appeared in all her splen- 
dour, accompanied by the great officers of state, and w'lth a numerous retinue 
of lords and ladies dressed in their most gorgeous apparel In reading de- 
scriptions of her court, w^e may sometimes fancy ourselves transported into 
the palace of an eastern princess When Hentzner^ saw her she w^as pro- 
ceeding on a Sunday from her own apartment to the chapel First appeared 
a number of gentlemen, barons, earls, and knights of the garter, then came 
the chancellor with the seals, between tw^o lords carrying the sceptre and the 
sword Elizabeth followed, and wffierever she cast her eyes, the spectators 
instantly fell on their knees 

She was then in her sixty-fifth year She wore false hair of a led colour, 
surmounted with a crowm of gold The WTinkles of age WTre imprinted on 
her face , her eyes were small, her teeth black, her nose prominent The collar 
of the garter hung from her neck, and her bosom was uncovered, as became 
an unmarried queen Her train, of great length, w^as borne by a rnaichioness, 
behind her followed a number of nobk' ladies, mostly dressed in wdiite , and on ^ 
each side stood a line of gentlemen pensioners, with their gilt battle-axes and*^ 
m splendid uniforms 

Yet while she maintained this state in public and in the palace, while she 
taught the proudest of the nobility to feel the distance betw’een themselv(‘s 
and their sovereign, she condescended to court the goodwill of the common 
people In the country they had access to her at all times , neither their rude- 
ness nor importunity appeared to offend her, she received their petitions with 
an air of pleasure, thanked them for tncir expressions of attachment, and 
sought the opportunity of enteiing into private conversation with individuals. 
Her progresses w^re undoubtedly undertaken for pleasurc‘ , but she made them 
subservient to policy, and increased her popularity by her affability and 
condescension to the private inhabitants of the counties in which she made 
her temporary abode 

From the elevation of the throne, W'o may now follow her into the privacy 
of domestic life Her natural abilities w^ere great, she had studied under 
experienced masters , and her stock of literature w^as much more ample than 
that of most females of the age Like her sister Mary, she possessed a knowl- 
edge of five languages , but Mary did not venture to converse in Italian, neither 
'Could she construe the Greek Testament, like Elizabeth The queen is said 
to have excelled on the \’irginals, and to have understood the most difficult 
music. But dancing was her principal delight, and in that exercise she dis- , 
played a grace and spirit which were universally admired She retained her 
partiality for it to the last, few days passed in which the young nobility of 
the court were not called to dance before their sovereign; and the queen 
herself condescended to perform her part in a galhard with the duke of Nevers, 
at the age of sixty-nine 

Of her vanity the reader will have noticed several instances in the pr^ 
ceding pages; there remains one of a more extraordinary description. It is 
seldom tlmt females have the boldness to become the heralds of their own 
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chamis, but Elizabeth by proclamation announced to her p^le that none 
of the portrait^; which had hitherto been taken of hex person did justice to the 
original, that at the request of her council she had resolved to procure an 
exact likeness from the pencil of some able artist, that it should soon be pub- 
kshed for the giatification of her lovuig subjects, and that on this account 
she strictly forbade all jx^rsons whomsoever to paint or engrave any new 
[)ortraits of her features without license, or to show' or publish any of tne old 
portraits till they had Lx*en le-fomiod according to the copy to be set forth 
by authorit\ 

The courti(*rs soon (hs(*(Aeie(l how go^tvly tli(‘ir so\ei'‘ign was of flattery. 
If they sought to 131011*^0, tlie} w(‘ie eaielul to adnnie. and adulation the most 
lulsorne and e\tia\agant was acceptid by tlu' (jue(‘n with gratitude and 
rew'arded with bounty Neithei was her appetite foi |)niiw* cloyed , it seemed 
rather to Ix'coine inoie craving by ('njoynu^nt Aft('i shi' had fiassinl her grand 
chniactenc, she (‘xacted the samo homage to Iut faded ehanns as had been 
paid to her youth and all who addressed h(‘i w(‘i(' st»ll car(‘ful to express their 
admiiatioii of Iut beauty in the language of oru'ntal hyperbole 

But how'evcT higlilv she might think of hf‘i p(‘is()ii, she flnl npt deanise 
the aid of exti^irial oiiiaineiit At her d(*atli two — sonu' say tlinr — thousand 
dresses WTre iound 111 hvi wardiolx*, with a iiurneious eolhrlion of jt'W'cllery, for 
the most part presents wliieli she had ]ecei\(‘d fioin p(‘titioners, from her 
com tiers (>n hcT saint’s day, and at the Ix'giiining of (‘aeh y(‘ar, and from the 
iK)l)K*iiH'n and gcmtieineu whosc^ hous(*s she had lionourc'd with hex presence 
To th(‘ austcMC' notions of the bishoj) of London this lovc' of finery appe|t.rcd 
unbecoming h(‘i age, and 111 liis .seiinon he endeavouiCMl to raise her thoughts 
from the ornainonts of drc'ss to the richc^s of h(‘av(‘n , l)ut she told her laches 
that if he touelu'd upon that subjcx't again, shc‘ would fit him for heavem He 
sliould walk th(‘Te without a stafl, and lc‘a\e his mantle behind him In her 
tc'inpei lilizabeth seemed to ha\c‘ iiiheiitc‘(i the irritability of hc^r father The 
Ic'ast iiiattc'iition, the sliglitc'st firovocation, would thiow her into a passion 
At all times liei discourse was sjainkled with oaths, in the salh(*H of her anger 
it abounded witli iin[)i (‘cations and alnise Nor did sh(‘ content heiscdf with 
woids, not onl} the' ladies about hei pc'isoii, but her courtic'rs and the highest 
ofhc(‘is in the state*, iedt the weight ol hei hands She* eollaic‘d Hatton, she 
gave a blow on the c'ai tci the (*arl marshal, and she* spat on Sir Matthew 
Arundel, with the* foppery of whose dress she* was offended 

To h(*r fust pailianicmt she had expr(\ss(.*d a wish that on her tomb might 
be iiiseiibed the title of ‘^the Migiii quern ” But the W'ornan W'ho despises 
the safeguards must bo content to forfeit the ic'putation of chai^tity It 
was not long Ixjfore her tamihanty with Dudlc''' provoked dishonourable 
reports At first they gave her pain, but her fcH'liiigs wc‘re scxjii blunted by 
passion, in the face of tlie wdiole court she assigned to hei supposed paramour 
an apartment contiguous to her own bcxl-chamber, and by this indecent act 
proved that she had berome rc'garclless of her character and callous to every 
sense of shame ' 

^ Quandra, bishop of Aqiiila, the Spanish ambassador m the bepinning of 1561, informa 
the king tliat, aceoraing to common belief, the queen *‘h\ed with Dudley", that in one of 
his audiences Elizabeth spoke to him respecting this report, and, in proof of its improbability, 
showed him the situation of her apartment and bed-charnber, la aiftjxjtncum de 8u camera jf 
alcoba But m a short time she deprived herself of this pica Under the pretext that Dutl- 
lev’fi apartment in a lower story of the palace was unhealthy, she removed him to another, 
contiguous to her own chamber, una habitacion alia junto a ki camera, jxrelestando que la qae 
(mui era mal sana In September of the same year these rumours denved additional crrait 
from the change m the queen's appearance La reigna (a lo que entiendo) ee hace hydropiea, 
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But Dudley, though the most favoured, was not considered as her only 
lover ; among his rivals w^ere numbered Hatton, and Raleigh, and Oxford, 
and Blount, and Simier, and Anjou ; and it was afterwards believed, according 
to Osborn, o that her licentious habits survived even when the fire of wan- 
tonness had been quenched by the chill of age. The court imitated the 
manners of the sovereign. It was a place in which, accordmg to Faunt,P “ all 
enormities reigned iii the highest degree, or accordmg to Harmgton,^ 
“where there w^as no love but that of the lusty god of gallantry, Asmodeus ” 
Elizabeth firmly believed and zealously upheld the principles of govern- 
ment established by her father — the exercise of absolute authority by the 

sovereign, and the duty of passive 
obedience in the subject. The doc- 
trine wnth w^hich the lord-keeper Bacon 
opened her first parliament w^as inde- 
fatigabl}’ inculcated by all his succes- 
sors during her reign, that if the queen 
consulted the two houses it w^as 
through choice, not through necessity, 
to the end that her laws might be 
more satisfactory to hei people, not 
that they might deiive any force from 
tlunr assent 

An intolerable grievance w^as the 
discr(‘tionarv power assumed by the 
queen of gratifying her caprice or re- 
sentment by the n'stiaint or imprison- 
ment of those w^ho had given her 
ofience vSuch peisons were ordered to 
piescmt themsehes daily before the 
council till they should receive further 
notice, 01 to confine themselves wathin 
their own doors, or were given in cus- 
tody to some other person, or were 
thiown into a public prison In this 
state they remained, according to the 
royal pk'asure, for weeks, or months, 
or years, till they could obtain their 
liberty by their submission, or through 
the intercession of their friends, or with 
the payment of a valuable composition 
The queen w^as not sparing of the 
blood of her subjects The statutes 
inflicting death for religious opinion have been already noticed In addition, 
many new felonies and new treasons were cremated during her reign , and the 
ingenuity of the judges gave to these enactments the most extensive applica- 
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y comienza ya a hincharse notahlemente lo que sc parece es que anda discarda y flaca 

en extremo, y con un color de muerta . que la marquesa di Noramton y milady Coban 

iengan a la reyna por pelegroaa y hydromca, no hag duda ” The original despatches are at 
Simancas, with several letters from an English lady, formerly known to Philip (probably 
the marchioness of Winchester), descnbinp in strong colours the dissolute manners both of 
Elizabeth and her court Philip II received at court a supposed son of Elizabeth and Leicester 
Kel^;htlev« discounts the complaint of this^'n^ia querulous Puritan, as if there ever 
was a court which would not appear licentious and dissolute in the eyes of an austere relig- 
ionist 
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tion. In 1595 some apprentices in Lox^lon conspired to release their cam- 
panions who had been condemned by Uie Star Chamber to suffer punisb- 
ment for a not; m 1597 a number of peasants in Oxfordshire assembled to 
break down enclosures and restore tillage ; each of these offences, as it opposed 
the execution of the law, was pronounced treason by the judges; and both 
the apprentices in London and the men of Oxfordshire suffered the barbar- 
ous death of traitors 

We are told that her parsimony was a blessing to the subject, and that the 
pecuniary aids voted to her by parliament ^\ere few anil inconsiderable m pro- 
portion to the length of her reign Tliey amounted to tw^eiity subsidies, thirty 
tenths, and forty hfteenths We know not how' we an* to arrive at the exact 
value of these grants, but tliey v'ertainlv exi i*(h 1 the a\ erage of the preceding 
reigns , and to them must be acMed the fanes of recusants, the profits of monop- 
olies, and the nionevs raiecd by force'd loans, of whicli it is observed by Naun- 
ton,9 that “she left more debts unpaid, taken upon credit of her privy seals, 
than her progenitors did take, or could have taken up, that were a hundred 
years Ix^foie lier 

The historians w^ho celebrate* the golden days of Mlizal)<*(h have Sescrik^d 
with a glowing pencil tlv' happiness of the people undiT her sway To them 
might be oppost*d the dismal picture of national iniseiy drawn by the Catholic 
writers of the saini* period But !)oth have taken too contracted a view of 
the subject Religious dissension had divided the nation into opposite parties 
of almost equal numbers, the oppressors and the oppressed Under the 
operation of the penal statutes many ancient and opulent families had been 
ground to the dust, new’ families had sprung up in th(‘ir place, and these, as 
they shaied the plunder, naturally eulogised the* system to w’bich they ow’ed 
their wealth anil their ascendancy But their prospenty w’as not the pros- 
perity of the nation, it was that of one half obtained at the expense of the 
other It is evident that neither Elizabeth nor her ministers understood the 
benefits of civil and religious liberty The prerogatives which she so highly 
prized have long since witheied away, the bloody code which she enacR'd 
against the rights of conscience has ceased to stain the pages of the statute- 
book , and the result has proved that the abolition of despotism and intoler- 
ance adds no less to the stability of the throne than to the happiness of the 
fx^ople d 


HUME CONCERNING ELIZABETH’S CHARACTER 

Mary Stuart’s animosity against Elizabeth may easily be conceived, and 
it broke out in an incident which may appear curious While the former 
queen was kept in custody by the earl of Shrew’sbury she lived during a long 
time in great intimacy with the countess, but that lady entertaining a jeal- 
ousy of an amour between hei and the earl, their friendship was converted 
into enmity, and Mary took a method of revenge w’hich at once gratified her 
spite against the countess and that agamst Elizabeth She wrote to the 
queen, informing her of all the malicious scandalous stones which, she said, 
the countess of Shrewsbury had reported of her That Elizabeth had myen a 
promise of marriage to a certain person, whom she afterwards often admitted 
to her bed; that she had been equally indulgent to Simier, the French agent, 
and to the duke of Anjou; that Hatton was also one of her paramours, who 
was even disgusted with her excessive love and fondness; tnat though she 
was, on other occasions, avaricious to the last degree, as well as ungrateful, 
and kind to very few, ^e spared no expense in gratifying her amorous pas- 
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sions; that notwithstanding her licentious amours, she was not made like 
other women, and all those who courted her marriage would in the end be 
disappointed , that she was so conceited of her beauty as to swallow the most 
extravagant flattery from her courtiers, who could not, on these occasions, 
forbear even sneering at her for her folly ; that it was usual for them to tell her 
that the lustre of her Ix'auty dazzled them like that of the sun, and they 
could not behold it with a fixed eye She added that the countess had said 
that Mary’s best policy would be to engage her son to make love to the queen , 
noi was there any danger that such a proposal would be taken for mockery ; 
so ridiculous was the opinion which she had entertained of her owm charms. 

She pretended that the countess had repiesented her as no less odious in 
her temper than profligate in her manners and absurd in her vanity, that 
she had so beaten a young woman of the name of Scudamore as to break that 
lady’s finger, and in order to cover over the matter, it w^as pretended that 
the accident had proceeded from the fall of a candlestick, that she had cut 
another across the hand w’lth a knife, w'ho had been so unfortunate as to 
offend her. Mary added, that the countess had informed her that Elizabeth 
had suborned Rolstone to pretend friendship to her in older to debauch her, 
and thereby thiow infamy on hei rival 

This imprudent and malicious letter w'as wiittcn a very little before the 
detection of Mary’s conspiiacy, and contributed, no doubt, to render the pro- 
ceedings against hei the more ngoioiis How far all these imputations against 
Elizabeth can be credited may peihaps appear doubtful, but her extreme 
fondness for Leicester, Hatton, and Essex, not to mention Mountjoy and 
others, with the curious passages between her and Admiral Seymour, con- 
tained in Haynes, lender her chastity veiy much to be suspected 

Her self-conceit with regaid to beauty we know fiom other undoubted 
authority to have been extravagant Even when she was a very old woman, 
she allowed her courtiers to flath'r her with legard to her “excellent beauties ” 
Her passionate temper may also be pioved fiom many lively instances, and 
it was not unusual with her to beat her maids of honour The blow^ she gave 
to Essex before the privy council is another instance There remams in the 
Museum a letter of the earl of Huntingdon’s m wdiich he complams grievously 
of the queen’s pinching his wife very sorely on account of some quarrel 
between them Had this princess been born in a private station, she would 
not have been very amiable, but her absolute authority, at the same time 
that it gave an uncontrolling sw^ing to her violent passions, enabled her to 
compensate her infirmities by many great and signal virtues 

Most of Queen Elizabeth’s coui tiers feigned love and desire towards 
her, and addressed themselves to her in the style of passion and gallantly 
""Sir Walter Raleigh, having fallen into disgiace, wrote the following letter to 
his friend Sir Robert Cecil, with a view% no doubt, of having it shown to the 
queen 

“ My heart was never broke till this day, that I hear the queen goes away 
so far off, whom I have followed so many years with so great love and desire in 
so many journeys, and am now left behind her m a dark prison all alone While 
she was yet near at hand, that I might hear of her once in two or three days, 
mv sorrows were the less , but even now my heart is cast into the depth of 
all misery. I, that was wont to behold her riding like Alexander, hunting 
like Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her 
pure cheeks, like a nymph, sometimes sitting in the shade like a goddess, 
sometimes singing like an angel, sometimes playing like Orpheus; behold the 
sorrow of this world! once amiss hath bereaved me of all. 0 glory that only 
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shineth m misfortune! what is become of thy assurance? All wounds have 
scale but that of fantasy, all affections their relenting but that of woman- 
kmd. Who is the judge of friendship but adversity, or when is grace witr 
nessed but m offences ? There were no divmity but by reason of compassion ; 
for revenges are brutish and mortal. AH those times past, the loves, the 
sighs, the sorrows, the desires, cannot they weigh down one frail misfortune ? 
Cannot one drop of gall be hid in so great hea[)s of sweetness ? I may then 
conclude, Spef^ et forturiaj vahte She is gone in whom I trusted, and of me 
liath hot one thought of mercy, nor any respect of that which was. Do with 
me now, tlierefore, what \ou list 1 am more weary of life than they are 
desirous I should perish , which if it had been for her, as it is by her, I had 
l>een too haf)pilv born ” 

It is to be remarked that this nymph, Venus, goddess, angel, was then 
about sixty Yet hve or six years after she allowed the same language to be 
used to her ^ 


CREIGHTON S ESTIMATE 

Elizabeth^s imperishable’ claim to greatness lies in her instinctive sym- 
pathy ^ith her people She felt, rather than understood, the possibilities 
which lay before England, and she set herself the Uusk of slowly exhibiting 
and imjiressing thorn on the national mind She educated Englishmen to a 
perception of England’s di’stiny, and for this purpose hxed England’s atten- 
tion upon itself 

Personally, sh(‘ was attracted by physical endowments, and let herself go 
m accordance her feelings up to a eertairi point But she was both intel- 
lectually and emotionally cold In politics and in private life alike she cared 
little for decorum, because she knew that she could stop short whenever pru- 
dence made it ru’odful 

Elizabeth was hailed at her accession as being “mere English” , and “mere 
English” she remained Round her, with all her faults, the England w^hich 
WT know' grew into the consciousness of its destmy ^ 


bacon’s ESTIMATE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 

Elizabeth both m her nature and her fortune w'as a wonderful person 
among women, a memorable person among prmces The government of a 
w'oinan has been a rare thing at all times, felicity in such government a rarer 
thing still, felicity and long continuance together the rarest thing of all. 
Yet this queen reigned forty-foui years complete, and did not outlive her'' 
felicity 

I account also as no small part of Elizabeth’s felicity the period and com- 
pass of her administration , not only for its length, but as falling within that 
portion of her life w'hich was fittest for the control of affairs and the handling 
of the reins of government She was twenty-five years old (the age at which 
guardianship ceases) when she began to reign, and she continued reiming 
till her seventieth year; so that she never experienced either the disaavan- 
tages and subjection to other men’s wills mcident to a ward, nor the incon- 
veniences of a Imgermg and impotent old age. Now old age brinp with it 
even to private persons inisenes enough, but to kings, brides those evib 
which are common to all, it brings also decline of neatness and indorious 
exits from the stage. Nor must it be forgotten withal among what Kind of 
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people she reimed ; for had she been called to rule over Palmyrenes or m an 
unwarlike and effeminate country like Asia, the wonder would have been 
less; a womanish people might well enough be governed by a woman; but 
that m England, a nation particularly herce and warlike, all things could be 
swayed and controlled at the beck of a woman, is a matter for the highest 
admiration 

Observe, too, that this same humour of her people, ever eager for w^ar and 
impatient of peace, did not prevent her from cultivating and maintaming 
peace during the whole time of her reign And this her desire of peace, 
together with the success of it, I count among her greatest praises, as a thing 
happy for her times, becoming to her sex, and salutary for her conscience 
Some little disturbance there w^as in the northern counties about the tenth 
year of her reign, but it was immediately quieted and extinguished The 
rest of her years flourished m internal peace, secure and profound And this 
peace I regard as more especially flourishing from tw^o circumstances that 
attended it, and wdiich, though they have nothing to do with the merit of 
peace, add much to the glory of it The one, that the calamities of her neigh- 
bours were as fires to make it more conspicuous and illustrious , the other, 
that the benefits of peace w’ere not unaccompanied with honour of w^ar — 
the reputation of England for arms and military prow^ess being by many 
noble deeds not only maintained by her, but increased 

For the aids sent to the Low’ Countries, to France, and to Scotland , the 
naval expeditions to both the Indies, some of w’hich sailed all around the 
globe; the fleets despatched to Poitugal and to harass the coasts of Spain, 
the many defeats and overthrows of the rebels in Ireland — all these had the 
effect of keeping both the w^arlike virtues of our nation in full vigour and its 
fame and honour in full lustre Which glory had likewise this merit attached 
— ^that while neighbour kings on the one side ow^ed the preservation of their 
kmgdoms to her timely succours, sufiphant peoples on the other, given up 
by ill-advised jirmces to the cruelty of their ministers, to the fury of the 
populace, and to every kmd of spoliation and devastation, received relief in 
their misery , by means of wdiich they stand to this day 

Upon another account also this peace so cultivated and maintained by 
Elizabeth is matter of admiration , namely, that it proceeded not from any 
mchnation of the times to peace, but from her own prudence and good man- 
agement For in a kingdom labouring with intestine faction on account of 
rdigion, and standing as a shield and stronghold of defence against the then 
formidable and overbearing ambition of Spain, matter for w’ar w’as nowise 
wanting, it was she who by her forces and her counsels combined kept it 
under, as was proved by an event the most memorable in respect of felicity 
of all the actions of our time For w’hen that Spanish fleet, got up with such 
travail and ferment, wmted upon with the terror and expectation of all Eu- 
rope, inspired with such confidence of victory, came ploughing into our chan- 
nels, it never took so much as a cock-boat at sea, never fired so much as a 
cottage on the land, never even touched the shoie, but w’as first beaten in a 
battle and then dispersed and wasted in a miserable flight, with many ship- 
wrecks, while on the ground and territories of England peace remained 
undisturbed and unshaken 

Again, the reigns of w’omen are commonly obscured by marriage, their 
praise and actions passing to the credit of their husbands , whereas those that 
continue unmarried have their glory entire and proper to themselves In her 
case this was more especially so, inasmuch as she had no helps to lean upon 
in her government, except such as she had herself provided , no own brother. 
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no unde, no kinsman of the royal family to share her cares and support her 
authority. Childless she was mdeed, and left no issue of her own; a ^ing 
which has happened also to the most fortunate persons, as Alexander the 
Great, Julius Caesar, Trajan, and others. 

To crown all, as she was most fortunate m all tliat belonged to herself, so 
was she m the virtue of her mmistere For slic had such men about her as 
perhaps till that day this island did not produce But God w’hen he favours 
kings raises also and accomplishes the spirits of their serv^ants 

And if any man shall say in answer, as was said to Ca'sar, “ Here is much 
mdeed to admire and wonder ar, but what is theie to prause surely I account 
true wonder and admiration as a kind of excess of praist^ Nor can so happy 
a fortune as I have described fall to the lot of any, but such as, lieaides l^mg 
singularly sustained and nourished by the divine fa\our, are also in some 
measure by th(‘ii own virtue the makers of such fortune for themselves. 

As for those lighter points oi character — as that she allowTd herself to be 
w^ooed and court(‘d, and even to have love made* to her, and liked it, and con- 
tinued it bc'yond the natural ag(i for su(*h van*tic‘s — if any of the sadder sort 
of persons be disposed to make a great matter of this, it may be observed 
that there is something to admire in these veiy things, whichever way you 
take them For if view'ed indulgently, they are miicti like the accounts we 
hnd in romances of the queen m the blessed islands, and h(‘r court and insti- 
tutions, who allow's of amorous admiration but prohibits desire. But if you 
take them seriously, they challenge admiiation of another kind and of a very 
high order, for certain it is that those dalliances detracted but little from her 
fame and nothing at all from hei majesty, and neither weakened hei power 
nor sensibly hindeied lu'r business, whereas such things are not unfrequently 
allowed to mterfen* with the pulilic fortune 

Nor w’as she spoiled by pow'cr and long reigning but the piaises which 
pleased hei most WTre when one so managed the conversation as aptly to 
insinuate that even if she had pass(»d her life in a })rivat^‘ and nu^an fortune 
she could not have lived without some note of excellency among men , so little 
w'as she dispos(»d to l)orrow anything of her fortune to the credit of her virtue 
Thus much I hav(' said m a few w'ords, according to my ability But the 
truth IS tliat the only true coniriieiider of this lady is time, W'hich, so long a 
course as it has run, has produced nothing m tins sex like her, for the adminis- 
tration of civil affairs « 




CHAPTER XIV 


THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF ELIZABETH’S REIGN 


Elizaheiii bolicvod, like all her contemnoranos, that the for- 
mation of n("w bodu"^ m the church without ner permission was as 
flagrant nbclhon us tlu establishment of courts and officers of justice 
unauthorised bv her would ha\e been The Kuplish nation w^as now 
diMded into tlirec theological and political parties the Churchmen, 
who considered the ecclesiastical n^volution as already sufficient, tlie 
Puntarih, who sougnt a more perfect reformation b\ agitating the 
minds of the people, and the Catholics, who, supfiorted bv aU the 
gieat powers of tlie Continent, did not despair of re-ostabhshiiig the 
ancient church bv another revolution These sects constituted the 
parties of Elizabeth’s reign — Siii Jamls MACKI^TObII 


MACAULW’s LhTlMATE OF THE E^GL1&II REFORMATION 

The history of the Reformation m England is full of strange problems. 
The most prominent and extraordinary" phenomenon which it presents to us 
IS the gigantic strength of Ihc' government, contrasted with the' feebleness of 
the religious parties Dining the twelve or thirteen yeais v^hich followed 
the death of Henry VIII the religion of the state was thricc changed Prot- 
estantism was established by Edward, the Catholic was restored by Mary. 
Protestantism was again established by Elizabeth The faith of the nation 
seemed to depend on the personal inclinations of the sovereign Nor was this 
all. An established church w"as then, as a matter of course, a persecuting 
church 

Edward persecuted Catholics, Mary persecuted Protestants, Elizabeth 
persecuted Catholics again The father of those three sovereigns had enjoyed 
the pleasure of persecuting both sects at once, and had sent to death on the 
same hurdle the heretic who denied the real presence and the traitor who 
denied the royal supremacy There was nothing in England like that fierce 
and bloody opposition which, in France, each of the religious factions in its 
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turn offered to the government We had neither a Coligny nor a Mayenne^ 
neither a Moncontour nor an Ivry. 

No English city braved sword and fanime for the reformed doctrines with 
the spirit of La Rochelle, or for the Catholic doc times with the spirit of Paris. 
Neither sect m England foniied a league Neither sect extorted a recantation 
from the sovereign Neither st'ct could obtain from an adverse sovereign 
even a toleration The English Protestants, after several years of domination, 
sank down with scarcely a struggle under the tyranny of Maiy The Catholics, 
after having regained and abused their old ascendancy, submitted patiently 
to the severe rule of Elizalx'th Neither Piotcstants iiur Catholics engaged 
in any great and v ell-organised scheme of resistance A few wild and tumul- 
tuous risings, sujipresfied as soon as they appealed — a few dark conspiracies, 
in which only a small nuinlx?! of des{ierato men engaged— such were the utmost 
efforts made by these two parties to assert the most sacu'd of human rights, 
attacked by the most odious tyranny The explanation of these circumstances 
which has generally been given is very simple, but 1)V no means satisfactory. 
The pow’er of the crown, it is said, w’as then at its height, and was in fact 
despotic This solution, wt own, seems to us to be no solution at alt It has 
long been the fashion — a fashion mtiodueed by Mi Humec — to describe the 
English monarchy in the sixteenth century as an absolute monarchy. And 
such undoubtolly it appeals to a superficial obscr\er 

The truth seems to lx‘ that the government of the Tudors was, with a few 
occasional deviations, a popular goveriiinent, under the foiins of despotism 
The Tudors conunitled many tyrannical acts But in then ordinary dealings 
with the people they were not, and could not safely tyrants It cannot be 
supyiosed that a people who had in their own hands the moans of checking 
their princes, would suffer any prince* to impose on them a religion generally 
deU*sted It is absurd to suppose that if the nation had been decidedly 
attached to the Piotc'stant faith, Mary could have le-ostablishcd the papal 
su])remacy ]t is equally absurd to suppose that if tlie nation had been 
zealous for the* ancient leligion, Elizabeth could have K'stoied the Protestant 
church The truth is, that the people weie not disposed to engage in a struggle 
either for the new or for the old doctrines In plain woids, they did not 
think the diffcienct* between the hostile sects worth a struggle There wa» 
undoubtedly a zealous Protestant party and a zealous Catholic party But 
both these parties, wt believe, were veiy small We doubt wnether both 
together made up, at the time of Maiy’s death, a tw’entietli part of the nation. 
The remaining nineteen-twentieths halted betwTen the two opinions, and 
wTre not disposed to risk a revolution in the govemm(*nt for the purpose of 
giving to either of the extreme factions an advantage ovei the other 

The religion of the English was a mi\(*d religion, like that of the Saniantan 
settlers, described in the second book of Kings, who “feared the Lord, and 
served their graven images” , like that of the Judaising Christians who blended 
the ceremonies and doctrines of the synagogue with those of the church; like 
that of the Mexican Indians, who, during many generations after the subjuga- 
tion of their race, continued to unite w'lth the rites learned from their con- 
querors the worship of the grotesque idols which had been adored by Monte- 
zuma and Guatemotzm 

These feelings were not confined to the populace Elizabeth herself waa 
by no means exempt from them A crucifix, with the wax-hgbts burning 
round it, stood in her private chapel She always spoke with disgust and 
anger of the mamage of priests “I was m horror,'' says Archbishop Parker, 
^ to hear such words to come from her mild nature and Christian learned 
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conscience, as she spake concerning God's holy ordinance and institution of 
matrimony.” Burghley prevailed on her to connive at the marriage of church- 
men. But she would onlv connive ; and the children sprung from such mar- 
ria^s were illegitimate till the accession of James 1. 

^That which is the great stain on the character of Burgliley is also the great 
stain on the character of Elizabeth Being herself an Adiaphorist, having no 
scruple about conforming to the Romish church when conformity was neces- 
sary to her own safety, retaining to the last moment of her life a fondness for 
much of the doctrine and much of the ceremonial of that church, she yet sub- 
jected tliat church to a persecution even more odious than the persecution 
with which her sister had harassed the Protestants We say more odious; 
for Mary had at least the plea of fanaticism She did nothing for her religion 
which she was not prepared to suffer for it She had held it firmly under 
persecution She fully believed it to be essential to salvation If she burned 
the bodies of her subjects, it was in order to rescue their souls Elizabeth had 
no such pretext In opinion, she was little more than half a Protestant 
She had professed, when it suited her, to be wholly a Catholic There is an 
excuse, a wretched excuse, for the massacres of Piedmont and the autos-da-fe 
of Spam But what can be said m defence of a ruler \^ho is at once indifferent 
and intolerant 


HALLAM ON THE CATHOLIC PERSECUTIONS 

It Will not surprise those who have observed the effect of all peisecution 
for matters of opinion upon the human mind, that dm mg this period the 
Romish party continued such in numbers and in zeal as to give the most lively 
alarm to Elizabeth's administration One cause of this Mas beyond doubt 
the connivance of justices of the peace, a great many of whom were 
secretly attached to the same inteiest, though it w^as not easy to exclude 
them from the commission, on account of their w'ealth and respectability 
The facility Mith wdiich Catholic rites can be performed in secret was a still 
more important circumstance Nor did the voluntary exiles established in 
Flanders remit their diligence m filling the kingdom Mith emissaries. The 
object of many at least among them, it cannot for a moment be doubted, 
from the era of the bull of Pius V, if not eailicr, w^as nothing less than to sub- 
vert the queen's throne They M^ere closely united Muth the court of Spam, 
which had passed from the character of an ally and pretended friend to that 
of a cold and jealous neighbour, and at length of an implacable adversary 
Though no war had been declared between Elizabeth and Philip, neither 
party had scrupled to enter into leagues with the disaffected subjects of the 
other. Such sw^orri vassals of Rome and Spain as an Allen or a Parsons M^ere 
just objects of the English government's distrust, it is the extension of that 
jealousy to the peaceful and loyal which we stigmatise as oppressive, and even 
as impolitic 

The gnevous penalties on recusancy, as the M^lful absence of Catholics 
from church came now to be denominated, M^ere doubtless founded on the 
extreme difficulty of proving an actual celebration of their own rites But 
they established a p^^rsecution M’hich fell not at all short in principle of that 
for which the Inquisition had become so odious Nor were the statutes merely 
designed for terror's sake, to keep a check over the disaffected, as some would 
pretend They were executed in the most sweeping and indiscnmmatmg 
manner, unless perhaps a few families of high rank might enjoy a connivance. 
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It had certainly been the desire of Elizabeth to abstain from cajntal pun* 
ishments on the score of rdigion. The first instance of a priest suffering oeath 
by her statutes was in 1577, when one Ma 3 me was han^ at Launceston, with- 
out any charge agauist him except his religion, and a gentleman who had 
harboured him was sentenced to imprisonment for life. In the next year, if 
we may trust the zealous Catholic writers, Thomas Sherw’ood, a boy of fourth 
years, was executed for refusing to deny the temporal power of the pope, 
when urged by his judges But in 1581, several seminary priests from Flanders 
havmg oeen arrested whose projects were suppostnl (perhaps not wholly 
w'lthout foundation) to be very inconsistent with their allegiance, it was 
unhappily deemed necessary to hold out some more conspicuous examples of 
rigour ()f those brought to trial, the most eminent was Campion, formerly 
a Protestant, but long known as 
the boast of Douai for Ins loaimng 
and virtu(‘s This man, Sf) justly 
respected, was put to the rack, and 
H'vealed through torture the names 
of some Catholic gonllemon vith 
whom he had conversed He appears 
to ha\e been indicted along with 
several other priests, not on the 
recent .->tatut(*s, but on that of 25 
Edw’ard III, for eompassiiig and 
imagining the qm^en’s death Noth- 
ing tliat WT lia\v' read affords the 
slightest pi oof of Campion s concern 
in treasonable piactices, though his 
connfH’tiorirt, and profession as a 
Jesuit, render it by no means unlikely 
If WT may oonfale m the published 
tiial, the prosecution w^as as unfairly 
conducted, and supported by as 
slender evidence, as any perhaps 
wdiich can be fouiul in our books ^ 

The puWic ex(*cutions, numerous 
as they were, scarcely fonn the most 
odious part of thi'. persecution The 
common law of England has always abhorred the accursed mysteries of a 
prison-house, and neither admits of torture to extort confession, nor of any 
penal infliction not w^arranted by a judicial sentence But tins law, though 
still sacred in the courts of justice, was set aside by the privy council unefer 
the Tudor line The rack s(*ldom stood idle in the Tower for all the latter 
part of Elizabeth's reign To those who remember the annals of their country, 
that dark and gloomy jiilc affords associations not quite so numerous and 
recent as the Bastille once did, yet enough to excite our hatred and horror. 
But standing as it does in such vstriking contrast to the fresh and flourishing 
constructions of modem wealth, the proofs and the rew^ards of civil and 
religious liberty, it seems like a captive tyrant, reserved to grace the triumph 

* ^ The tnals and deaths of Campion and his associates are told in the continuation of 

Holinshed c with a sava^cness and bigotry 'a Inch, I am very sure, no senbe for the l^umtion 
could have surpassed But it is plain , even from this account, that Campion owned Elizabeth 4|i 
as queen See particularly the insulting manner m which this wnter desenbez the pious 
fortitude of these butchered ecclesiastics 
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of a victorious republic, and should teach us to reflect in thankfulness how 
highly we have been elevated in virtue and happiness above our forefathers. 

Such excessive seventies under the pretext of treason, but sustained by 
very little evidt'iice of any other offence than the exercise of the Catholic 
ministry, excited indignation throughout a great part of Europe. The queen 
was held forth in pamphlets, dispersed everywhere from Rome and Douaa, not 
only as a usurper and heretic, but a tyrant more ferocious than any heathen 
persecutor, for inadequate parallels to whom they ransacked all former his- 
tory These exaggerations, coming from the very precincts of the Inquisition, 
required the unblushing forehead of bigotry , but the charge of cruelty stood 
on too many facts to be passed ovei, and it w^as thought expedient to repel it 
by two remarkable^ pamphlets, both ascribed to the pen of Lord Burghley 

The strictness used with recusants, which much increased from 1579 or 1 5S0, 
had the usual consequence of persecution, that of multiplying hypocrites 
For, in fact, if men will once bring themselves to comply, to take all oaths, to 
jiractise all conformity, to oppose simulation and dissimulation to aibitrary 
inquiries, it is hardlv possible that any government should not be baffled 
Fraud becomes an over-match for powei. The real danger, meanwhile, the 
internal disaffection, remains as bc‘fore or is aggravated 

The Catholic martyrs under Elizabeth amount to no inconsideralile num- 
ber Dodd^ reckons them at one hundred and ninety-one , Milner ^ has raised 
the list to two hundied and four Fifteen of lh(\se, accoiding to him, suf- 
fered for denying the queeii^s supremacy, one hunclred and twenty-six for 
exercising then ministry, and the rest for being reconciled to the Romish 
church Many others died of hardships in prison, and many were deprived of 
their property^ Theie seems nevertheless to be good reason for douliting 
whether anyone who was ex(‘cuted might not have saved his life by ex])licilly 
denying the pope’s power to depose the queen ^ It was constantly main- 
tained by hei ministers that no one had been executed for his lehgion 
This W’ould be an odious and hypocritical subterfuge if it lested on llie letter 
of these statutes, which adjudge the mere manifestation of a b(‘h(‘f in the 
Roman Catholic lehgion, under certain ciicumstances, to be an act of treason 
But both Lord Buighley, in his Executwh of Justice^ and Walsinghom, in a 
letter published by Burnet,^ positiv(‘ly asseit the contrary, and we are not 
aw^are that then assertion has been disproved 

This certainly furnishes a distinction between the persecution under Eliza- 
beth (w^hich, unjust as it was in its operation, yet, as far as it extended to capital 

* Butler, 17S lii Coke’s famous speech in opening the case of the Powder-plot, he savs 
that not more than tlnrt\ pnesta and fi\e receners had been executed iii the whole of the 
queen’s reign, and for religion not anyone 

Doctor Lingard? sa\fe of those who were executed between 1588 and the queen’s death, 
“the butchery, w'lth a few exceptions, was perfonned on the Mctim while he was in full pos- 
session of his senses ’’ We should be glad to think that the few exceptions were the other wa\ 
Much would depend on the humanity of the sheriff, which one might hope to be stronger 
in an English gentleman than his zeal against the papacy But there is reason to believe 
the disgusting cruelties of the legal sentence to have been'frequentlv inflicted In an anon- 
ymous memonal among Lord Burchley’s papers, written about 1586, it is recommended that 
priests persisting in their treasonable opinion should be hanged, ‘and the manner of drawing 
and quartenng forborne ” — Strypb ^ This seems to implv that it had been usualh practised 
on the living And Bacon in his observations on a libel written against Lord Burghley m 
1592, does not deny the “bowelhngs’’ of Catholics, but makes a sort of apology for it, as ‘‘le|p 
cruel than the wheel or forcipation, or even simple burning ” 

* The balance of blooa between the two religions may be thus stated Dunng the 
forty-five years of Ehzabetli about two hundred Catholics, it is said, were executed as trmtore, 
while in the six years of Mary nearly three hundred Protestants were burned solely on account 
of their religion — Keiohtley w 
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inflictions, had in view the security of the ^vemment) and that which the 
Protestants had sustained in her sister’s reign, springing from mere bigotary 
and vindictive rancour, and not even diielding itself at the time with tliose 
shallow pretexts of policy which it has of late been attempted to set up in its 
extenuation. But that which renders these condemnations of popish priests 
so iniquitous is, that the belief in, or lather the refusal to disclaim, a sj^ular 
tive tenet, dangerous indeed, and incompatible with loyalty, but not coupled 
with any o\ert act, was construed into treason, nor can an> one affect to 
justify thefie sentences who is not prepared to maintain that a refusal of the 
oath of abjuration, w’hile the jwtensions of the house of Stuart subsisted, 
might law’fully or justly have iiicuired the same fK^nalty r 

lORMS (>F TORTURE I’SEl) IN ENGI^\ND 

The followTiig wTie the kinds of torture chiefl> employed in the Tower: 

The rack was a large open frame of oak, raised thrc e feet from the ground. 
The pnsonei W'as laid under it, on his back, on the floor , his wrists and ankles 
were attached by cords to two rollers at the ends of the frami-, these were 
moved by levers in oyiposite directions, till the boiiy rose to a level with the 
frame Questions w’ere then put, and if the answers did not prove satisfac- 
tory, the sufferer wtvs stretched more and more till the bones started from 
their sockets. 

The scavenger’s daughtei w\as a broad hoop of iron, so called, consisting of 
two parts, fastened to each other by a hinge The prisoner w^as made to 
kneel on the pavement and to contract himself into as small a compass as he 
could Then the executioner, kne^eling on his shoulders and having intro- 
duced the hoop under his legs, eompreased the victim close together, till he 
was able to fasten the extremities over the small of the back The time 
allotted to this kind of torture was an hour and a half, dunng which time it 
commonly happened that from excess of compression the blood started from 
the nostrils, sometimes, it was believed, from the extremities of the hands 
and feet — See Bartoli ^ 

Iron gauntlets, w^hich could be contracted by the aid of a screw. They 
served to compress the wrists, and to suspend the prisoner in the air, from 
two distant points of a lK*am He was placed on three pieces of wood, piled 
one on the other, which, when his hands had been made fast, were successivdy 
withdrawn from under his feet ‘‘ I felt,” says F Gerard, one of the sufferers, 
''the chief pain in my breast, belly, anns, and hands I thought that all 
the blood in my body had run into my arms, and began to burst out at my 
finger ends This was a mistake; but the arms swelled, till the gauntlets 
were buried within the flesh After bemg thus suspended an hour, I fainted, 
and when I came to myself I found the executioners supporting me in their 
arms ; they replaced the pieces of wood under my feet , but as soon as I was 
recovered, removed them again Thus I contmued hangmg for the space of 
five hours, during which I f am ted eight or nme times ” 

A fourth kind of torture was a cell called “little ease ” It was of so 
small dimensions, and so constructed, that the prisoner could neither stand, 
walk, sit, nor lie m it at full length He was compelled to draw himself up in 
^ squatting posture, and so remained dunng several days We will aad a 
few lines from Rish ton’s Diaryo that the reader may form some notion erf 
the proceedings in the Tower 

December 5th, 1580 Several Catholics were brought from different msh 
one. December 10th Thomas Cottam and Luke KiAy, priests (two of the 
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number), suffered compression m the scavenger's daughter for more than an 
hour. Cottam bled profusely from the nose December 15th Ralph Sher- 
wine and Robert Johnson, priests, were severely tortured on the rack. De- 
cember 16th Ralph Sherwine was tortured a second time on the rack. 
December 31st John Hart, after being chained five days to the floor, was 
led to the rack Also Henry Orton, a lay gentleman January 3rd, 1581. 
Christopher Thomson, an aged priest, was brought to the Tower, and racked 
the same day January 14th Nicholas Roscaroc, a lay gentleman, was racked. 
Thus he continues till June 21st, 1585, when he was discharged i 


THE PURITANS 

But the other description of non-conformists, opposite as were most of 
their principles and objects, gave, even m this early stage of their existence, 
nearly as much trouble as the Catholics The origin of the Protestant dis- 
senters may be tiaced to the very dawn of the Reformation , for the principles 
of Wycliffe in this country, and of Huss and Jerome of Prague on the Conti- 
nent, were certainly much more nearly allied to what m a later age was styled 
Puritanism than to the doctrine of the established church But the first 
appearance of Puritanism in England as an element at variance with the 
spirit of the establishment was in the reign of Edwaid VI In some of their 
notions, indeed, even the original founders of the establishment, Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, and their associates, may be regarded as having been puri- 
tanically inclined in comparison with then successors, the restorers of the 
reformed church in the reign of Elizabeth 

Puritanism was first imported into England after the establishment of 
the Reformation by certain foreign divines, Petei Martyr, Bucer, John Laski, 
and others, who came over from Germany on the accession of Edw^ard VI, 
and by one or tw^o Englishmen ^\ho had studied or travelled in that country. 
Of these last the celebrated John Hooper w^as the most distinguished , and the 
first disturbance occasioiK'd in the newly founded chuich by the principles of 
Puritanism was w^hen Hooper, in 1550, on being nominated to the bishopric of 
Gloucester, refused to submit to the appointed forms of consecration and 
admission At this date, howTvei, English Puritanism — which, mdeed, was 
not even yet knowm by that name — was a mere mustard-seed in comparison 
with what it afterw’ards became Accidentally, one of the most remarkable 
and enduring consequences of the restoration of the papacy in England m the 
reign of Mary w^as the eventual introduction into the country of a new spirit 
of Puritanism This w^as brought about through the large emigration of 
English Protestants to the Continent at the commencement of Mary^s perse- 
cutions, and their return home on the accession of Elizabeth, fraught, many of 
them, with notions w^hich they had acquired in the schools of Calvin, Zwingli, 
and other foreign reformers, whose principles were on many points whculy 
adverse to those which prevailed in the reconstruction of the English church 

Great contentions, in fact, had taken place among the exiles while resident 
abroad, on the subject of the rites and ceremonies retained in King Edward^s 
Book of Common Prayer, and at last, while the party in favour of these 
forms retained possession of the church at Frankfort, their opponents retired 
for the most part to Geneva, and there, under the eye of Calvin and the 
immediate pastoral care of his disciple Knox, set up a new service of their 
own, mostly borrowed from that of the French Protestants, in w^hich there 
were no litany, no responses, and hardly any rites or ceremonies , and a direc- 
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tory of which they published in English under the title of the Semee^ Dbei^ 
j^ine, and Form of Common Prayer and Adminititrahon of SacrammU used m 
the En^tsh Church of Geneva. Even many of those who had been members 
of the church at Frankfort brought back with them inclinationB in favour of 
a wider departure from the papm worship than Elisabetli would consent to 
in her Reformed church 

The church of England, it is sAwsiys to be remembered, no more adopts 
or sanctions the principle of the private interpretation of Scripture tl^ 
does the church of Rome DifTering from the church of Rome in holding 
the Scripture to be the sole rule of faith, it still insists that the Scripture 
shall be received not as any individual may interpret it for himself, but as it 
IS expounded in the arti- 
cles and other formularies > 

of the church It may, 
indeed, be doubted if the 
Puritans themselves at this 
early period had arrived 
at what it has b("eii com- 
mon in later timers to speak 
of as the great fundamen- 
tal principle of Protestant- 
ism — the right of every 
individual to be hts own 
uiterpreter of the W'ord of 
God, for this, when earned 
out, would seem to lead 
directly to the conclusion 
that the church ought to be 
unrestrained by any arti- 
cles or formularies what- 
evei To this height, cer- 
tainly, no class ot Prot- 
estants had soared m the 
days of winch we are 
speaking 

The utmost that was 
demanded by the first dis- 
senters from the church of 
England was, that certam Market Crobb, Chichester 

pomts about which they (Erected isoo) 

felt scruples should be 

left as matters indifTerent, these bemg, for the present, prmcipally such mere 
matters of outward or ceremonial ob^rvance as the habits of the priesthood 
and the forms of public worship In one sense these thmgs were left by the 
church as indifferent they were admitted to be indifferent as mattm of 
faith— that is to say, dissent in regard to them was not held to be heresv; 
but it was still held to be schism, and was made equally to exclude the indi- 
vidual maintaming and acting upon it from the fellowship of the church. In 
this respect the act of unfformity bore as hard upon the Puritans as it did 
upon the papists Nor was even the act of supremacy acceptable to the 
former any more than to the latter, for, m general, the Puritans now felt 
scruples as to the acknowledgment in any terms of tne king or quern as the 
head of the church. These beginnings, too, soon led to further differeneea: 
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in the words of Southey.P 'Hhe habits at first had been the only or chief 
matter of contention , all the rites of the church were soon attacked, and 
finally, its whole form and structure ” The avowed object of the non-con- 
formists, indeed, soon came to be to substitute, for the established forms of 
worship and discipline, the Geneva system m all its parts, nor were there 
wanting some of them who would have made a Geneva republic of the state 
as well as of the church. 

Throughout the present period, too, and for a long time after, it is impor- 
tant to remark, the Puritans equally with the church abominated and strenu- 
ously stood out against any toleration of those who differed from themselves 
in respect to what they considered essential points They held that such per- 
sons ought not only to be excluded from communion with the brethren, but 
restrained and punished by the law of the land 

At first many of the Puritans so far overcame their scruples as to comply 
with the required forms and accept of livings in the establishment Neal,? 
the writer of their history, maintains that, if they had not done this, in hopes 

of the removal of their grievances 
in more settled times, the Refoi- 
mation would have fallen back into 
the hands of the papists , “for it was 
impossible,^^ he observes, “with all 
the assistance they could get from 
both universities, to fill up the 
parochial vacancies with men of 
learning and character ” 

For some years the Puritans 
w^ho had joined the church were 
wunked at by the authorities m 
many deviations from th(* appointed 
forms w^hich they uitroduced mto 
the public service 

D Archbishop Parker has the chief 

credit of having instigated the pro- 
ceedings that were taken to enforce 
in all the clergy a rigid compliance 
with the rubric He and some of his Episcopal brethren, having been consti- 
tuted ecclesiastical commissioners for that purpose by the queen, summoned 
the clergy of the several dioceses before them, and suspended all who refused 
to subscribe an agreement to submit to the queen's injunctions in regard to 
the habits, rites, and ceremonies. 

Great numbers of ministers, including many of those most eminent for 
their zeal and piety and their popularity as preachers, were thus ejected from 
both the service and the profits of their cures, and sent forth into the world 
in a state of entire destitution The course pursued towards them was m 
some respects of the harshest and most oppressive character 



THE SEPARATISTS 

It was in these circumstances that, feeling all chance of reconciliation at 
an end, the ejected clergymen resolved to separate themselves from the estab- 
bshment, breaking off from the public churches, and assembling, as they had 
opportunity, in private houses or elsewhere, to worship God in a manner that 
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Tiiight not offend against the light of their consciences. This separation took 
place in 1566. 

The preachings of thq deprived ministers in the woods and private houses 
gave rise to the new offence of what was called frequenting conventicles, the 
putting down of which now afforded abundant employment to the queen and 
her ecdesiastical commissioners 

The Puritans were brought in great nunib(‘rs Ix^fore the commissioners, 
and fined, imprisoned, and otherwise punished, both under the authority of 
the act of parliament eiiforcmg attendance upon the parisli churches, and by 
the more ample powt^rs of the act of supremacy, to which scarcely any bounds 
were set Meanw'hile the controversy with the church liegan to spread over 
a wider field, chieHy through the prea(*hiiig of tlie c(‘lebiated Thomas Cart- 
wTight, fellow of Trinity C^ollege and Lady Margaret professor of divmity at 
C'ambridg(‘, a most learned, ehxiuent, and couragi'ous noiwonformist 

The university of Cambridge w'a^ a great stronghold of Puritanism, and 
her(‘ (-artwTight- was for sonu* time prot/ccted and ix^rmitU'd to dissemmate 
his opinions, w'hile most of his bn^tliren wore silenced, but he, too, was at 
last reae.lied by the ecclesiastical commissioners, and, on tlie interference of 
Cecil, the chancellor, w'as m 1570 deprived of his profrvssorship He was 
afterw^ards also d(‘prived of liis fellowship, and exix'llefl from the university 
The temper, how'ever, of a formidable minority in the new parliament, which 
mot in 1571, showed that the principles of Puritanism, though expelled from 
the (huich, and almost driven from the iace of day, W(Te still making prog- 
ress in the nation Notwithstanding all the efforts of the government, the 
non-eonfonnists found means to maintain the defenc(‘ of tluar opinions through 
the ]>iess, numerous brooks and pamphlets weio publislu^d by them, prmted 
it could not be discovered by whom or where, nor w^as it. possible to prevent 
them from being bought and load 

Archbishop Park(*i died in 1575, and if his succ(*ssor GrmdaJ had been 
allowed U) follow his ow’ii inclinations, or had be^m left in the real govern- 
ment ol the church over which h(‘ nominally presided, the Puritans would 
have had a breathing-tiine from their sufferings during the ten years of his 
occupation of the metropolitan dignity But the circumstances m which he 
was himself placed, and the activity of some of his brethren of another spint 
and Uanper — (»s{K‘Cially of Saiidys, bishop of London, w^ho from a violent 
professor had fx'eome a still more violent fxTM^cutor of puritanic principles 
— prevented Gnndal from being able to do anything to change the course of 
rigour and seventy that had been begun untler his predecessor. When, in 
the second year of his primacy, he ventured to write to the queen, recom- 
mending milder measures, her majesty answered his letter by an order from 
tlie Star Chamber confining him to his house, and suspending him from his 
archiepuscopal functions altogether, and so suspended he rernamed till within 
about a year of his death It was by this sort of boldness and decision that 
Elizabeth throughout her reign kept the non -conformists at bay. 

The house of commons which met m 1581 was more puntanic than ever, 
and actually Ix'gan its proceedings by voting that the members should, on 
the second Sunday after, meet together in the Temple Church, there to have 
preaching and to join together in prayer, with humiliation and fastmg, for 
the assistance of God’s Spirit in all their consultations’ But when the queen 
was informed of this extraordinary proceeding, she instantly took measures to 
check it Hatton, her vice-chamberlain, was sent down with a message to 
the effect that ^'she did much admire at so great a rashnei^ in that house 
as to put in execution such an innovation without her privity and pleasure 
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first made known to them Upon which it was forthwith moved and agreed 
to “that the house should acknowledge their offence and contempt, and 
humbly crave forgiveness, with a full purpose to forbear committmg the like 
for the future ” 

It was during this very session that the act w^as passed raLsmg the penalty 
for non-attendance upon the parish church to £20 per month ; and also an- 
other act (23 Elizabeth, c 2), entitled “An act against seditious w^ords and 
rumours uttered against the queen's most excellent majesty," by w^hich the 
devising and speaking seditious rumours against her majesty was made pun- 
ishable wuth the pillory and loss of both ears , the reporting of such rumours, 
with the pillory and loss of one ear; the second offence in either case being 
made felony without clergy , and by which the printing, WTiting, or publishing 
any manner of book, rhyme, ballad, letter, or writing containing any false, 
seditious, and slanderous matter, to the defamation of the queen, etc., were 
constituted capital crimes This last act w^as especially levelled at the Puri- 
tans, whose complaints and remonstrances from the press were daily growing 
sharper as well as more abundant, and several of them were put to death 
under its provisions 

To this date is assigned the rise of wdiat has been designated the third 
race of Puritans — the Brownists — aftervv^ards softened down into the Inde- 
pendents — whose founder W’as Robert Browne, a preacher m the diocese of 
Norwich, descended of a good family “These people," says Neal , a “were 
carried off to a total separation, and so far prejudicecl as not to allow the 
church of England to be a true church, nor her ministers true ministers; 
they renounced all communion with her, not only in the prayers and cerf*- 
monies, but in hearmg the Word and the saciaments " 

Archbishop Gnndal, dying in 1583, was succeeded by Doctor Whitgift, 
who held the pnmaoy (luiing the remainder of the reign, and proved a ruler 
of the church altogether to her majesty’s mind. As soon as he w^as seated in 
his place of eminence and authoiity he commenced a vigorous crusade against 
the non-conformists Whthin a lew^ weeks after he became archbishop he 
suspended many hundreds of the clergy in all parts of his provmce foi refusing 
subscription to a new set ot articles or regulations he thought proper to issue 
He then procured from the queen a new^ ecclesiastical commission, drawn up 
in terms much more comprehensive than had ever before been employed, 
conveying, indeed, powders of inquisition and punishment in regard to every 
description of offence that could by any colour be brought within the cate- 
gory of spiritual or ecclesiastical delinquency. A set of articles, w^hich Whit- 
gift drew up for the use of this court in the examination of the clergy, w^ere 
so strong as to startle even Cecil, and make him write to the archbishop 
(though to no purpose) to get him to mitigate them somew^hat. “ I have read 
over your twenty-four articles," he says, “ and I find them so curi- 
ously penned that I thmk the Inquisition of Spain used not so many questions 
to comprehend and to trap their priests " 

The archbishop's proceedings had throwm the nation into the greatest 
ferment when parliament met in November, 1584, and the commons imme- 
diately proceeded to take into consideration a mimber of bills for restrammg 
the power of the church But as soon as they had passed the first of them 
a thundering message from the queen again stopped them m an instant In 
1592, at the same time with the “act against popish recusants," another 
act was passed (35 Elizabeth, c 1), entitled 'An act to retain the queen’s 
subjects m obedience," to meet the case of the Protestant non-conformists. 
It was enacted that all persons above sixteen years of age who should for a 
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whole month refuse to attend divine service according to law, or should 
attend unlawful conventicles, or should mrsuade others to dispute the queen’s 
authority in matters ecclesiastical, shoiild be sent to prison, there to remain 
until they should openly conform and submit themselves , and that aU offend- 
ers convicted, and not conforming and submitting within three months, 
should abjure the realm, and should, if they retumcHl, be put to death, as for 
felony, without benefit of clerg}' 

Fmes, imprisonment, and the gibliet continued to do tlieir work in the 
vain attempt of the church and the government to put down opinion by these 
inefficient arms, till within four or five years of the clas(^ of the reign. 

But the history of the church and of religion during this reign ought not 
to be brought to a close without the mention of one instance in which the 
old writ de hceretico coniburetido was again called into use, and the stake and 
the fagot were employed by Elizabeth to punish a mcie religious opinion, 
exactly m the same manner as they had beim employed by lier father and her 
sister On Easter <lay, 1575, twentynseven Geiinan anabaptists, as they were 
called, were apprehended m the city of London, having lx‘en found assembled 
at worship in a private house lieyond Aldersgate Four of them consented to 
recant , the others, refusing to abjure, were brought to trial in the consistory 
court, by which eleven of them were condemned to be* burned Nme of the 
eleven were banished, but tlie remaining two, named John Wielmacker and 
Hendrick Ter Woort, were actually, on the 22nd of July, consigned to tlie 
flames in Smitbheld 

This execution was f]lizaboth’b own act to his eternal honour, Jolin Fox, 
the venerable martyrologist , ventured to interfere in b(*half of the unfortunate 
men, and wrote an earnest and eloquent letter in Latm to the queen, be- 
seeching her to spare their lives, but his supplication was sternly rejected. 
Fox seems to have been almost the only man of his time who was at all shocked 
at the notion of destroying these poor anabaptists, and yet he merely ob- 
jected to the degree, and more especially to the kind, of the punishment. 
His argument ls not so much for toleration as against capital punishments, 
and above all against the punishment of bummg “Tliere are excommuni- 
cations,’’ he says, “and close impnsonments ; there are bonds, there is per- 
petual banishment, burning of the hand, and whipping, or even slavery itself. 
This one thmg I most earnestly beg, that the piles and flames m Smithfield, 
so long ago extinguished by your happy government, may not now be again 
revived ” / 


hooker’s ecclesiastical polity its character 

But while these scenes of pride and persecution on one hand, and of sec- 
tanan msolence on the other, were deforming the bosom of the English church, 
she found a defender of her institutions m one who mingled m these vulgar 
controversies like a knight of romance among caitiff brawlers, with arms of 
finer temper and worthy to be proved m a nobler field. Richard Hooker, 
master of the Temple, published the first four books of his Ecdesiasticdl Pclity 
m 1594 , the fifth, thr^ years afterwards ; and, dymg m 1600, left behind three 
which did not see the light till 1647 Tins emment work may justly be reck- 
oned to mark an era m our literature ; for if passages of much good sense and 
even of a vigorous eloquence are scattered in several earlier writers in prose, 
yet none of these, except perhaps Latuner and Ascham, and Sir Philip ffidney 
in his Arcadia, can be said to have acquired enou^ reputation to x 
ally known even by name, much less are read in %e present day ; and it is, 
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indeed, not a little remarkable that England until near the end of the sixteenth 
century had given few proofs m literature of that mtellectual power which was 
about to develop itself with such unmatchable energy in Shakespeare and 
Bacon. 

We cannot, indeed, place Hooker (but whom dare we to place by the side 
of these master spirits, yet he has abundant claims to be counted among the 
luminaries of English literature He not only opened the mine, but explored 
the depths, of our native eloquence So stately and graceful is the march 
of his periods, so various the fall of his musical cadences upon the ear, so rich 
in images, so condensed in sentences, so grave and noble his diction, so little 
is there of vulgarity in his racy idiom, of pedantry in his learned phrase, that 
we know not whether any latei writer has more adniira})ly displayed the capaci- 
ties of our language, or pioduced passages more worthy of comparison vith 
the splendid monuments of antiquity If we compare the first book of the 
Ecclesiastical Pohty with what bears, perhaps, most resernWance to it of any- 
thing extant, the treatise of Cicero, De Leqihns, it will appear somewhat, 
perhaps, mferior, through the imperfection of our language, which, with all 
its force and dignity, does not equal the Latin m either of these qualities, and 
certainly more tedious and diffuse in some of its reasonings, but by no means 
less lofty in sentiment or less bright in fancy, and far more comprehensive 
and profound in the foundations of its philosophy 





CHAFTER XV 


ELTZ\HrTIIAN CX.)MMERCE, ART, AND LITERATURE 

Ni\eii wa»s Enj^hsh monarch surrounded by such an illustrious 
band of stut<^snien and afiministmtors Ne\er was roipn more re- 
nowned for its galaxy of literary splendour, for its merchant pnnees 
and for its bold navigators, who by their enterpnse and courape 
made the name of England famous across unknown seics and in dis- 
tant lands It was call«l, with pardonable exaggeration, the Golden 
Age and tlu Augustan Age of the country's history, filling “the 
spudous times of great Elizalieth with sounds that echo still “ It 
formed the theme of Kenilworth, one of the greatest of Scott's ro- 
manc es Men flourishefj of whom any nation and any penod might 
well be prr)ud — W 11 S Aubrei 6 


It is interestinf!: to notice that the two worst kings of English history — 
John and Henry VIII — were the founders and creators of the E nglish navy. 
During the following reigns English commerce, which had entered upon a new 
era, mainly occasioned by the discovery of a new world, and the ten thousand 
wants which it had created, went onward with a strength and steadiness which 
the mines of Peru and Mexico, and the wealth of Ormus, failed to impart to 
Spam and Portugal 

The Newfoundland cod fishery, into which the English entered in 1536, 
was encouraged by Edward VI, and exempted from the levies which had been 
unposed upon it, so that it quickly grew into a source of national profit; and 
in 1554 the English Russia Company was incorporated by a charter of (^eoi 
Mary, in consequence of the encouragement given to traffic with England 
the Muscovite sovereign, Ivan Vasilievitch, otherwise known as Ivan the Ter- 
rible The Steelyard Company, a corporation of German ot Hanseatic mer- 
chants, residing in England, and possessed of exclusive privil^;e8 by which 
they held a monopoly in certam branches of trade, was abolished, as subver- 
sive of the necessary freedom of merchandise; and the advancement of the 
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Endish merchantradventurers promoted in its room, by which native activity 
andenterprise were more fully called mto exercise. 

But m spite of this growing liberality the laws against usury, or the taking 
of interest, contmued to be repeated, as a crime odious m the sight of God and 
hurtful to tile welfare of man. Ten per cent had hitherto been allowed as a 
lawful rate of interest, but in the reign of Edward VI this permission was 
repealed, and a law enacted that “whoever shall henceforth lend any sum of 
money for any manner of usury, mcrease, lucre, gain, or mterest to be had, 
received, or hoped for, over and above the sum so lent,” was not only to for- 
feit the amount of the loan, but to suffer fine and imprisomnent accordmg to 
the king's pleasure 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that this unnatural law only aggravated 
the evil it was meant to cure Merchants from the hrst had found out, what 
legislators as yet did not understand, that traffic could not be earned on, or 
mercantile credit mamtamed, without such accommodations, and that a “fool 
who lent out money gratis" was not to be found in those places “w^here mer- 
chants most do congregate " The obnoxious statute, after a twenty years’ 
trial, was repealed , but though ten per cent was once more made the estab- 
lished rate of mterest, all beyond this was branded with the name of usury, 
and made liable to the former pains and penalties 

All this mercantile progress, however, had been but a prelude to that which 
it made during the reign of Elizabeth The navigation laws, wdnch had com- 
menced so early as the latter part of the twelfth century, prohibiting all exports 
or imports m any other than English vessels, were rescinded in hei first par- 
liament, as productive of national jealousies and dissensions, and injurious to 
the true interests of commerce , and in their stead a slight tax was imposed 
upon cargoes imported or exported by foreign shipping This was of itscdf 
eufficient to expand, in an immense ratio, the spheie of English traffic, and 
the effect of the impulse was mamfasted in the quantities of English wool 
and cloth consigned to the fairs of Holland and the Netherlands Of these 
commodities, there was a trade to both countries amounting to £2,400,000 
annually — an immense sum compared with its rate^ in the piesent day 

In Antwerp was also an English bourse or exchange, to which merchants 
of various countries repaired for an hour every morning and evenmgy accom- 
panied by brokers and interpreters, and bargamed for those articles of English 
produce, which they afterwards resold in the markets of Italy and Germany 
As an English exchange, however, was still more necessary at London than 
at Antwerp, this want was soon supplied, and that, too, not by public sub- 
scription but the prmcely liberality of a single merchant This was Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who, perceivmg the inconvenience of the usual mercantile place of 
meetmg, which was m Lombard Street, in the open air, resolved to build a 
covered walk for the purpose similar to that of Antwerp His only demand 
upon the city on this occasion was for a site , and when this was readily granted 
he erected upon it in 1567 a stately edifice of britk, roofed with slate, which, 
by the command of the queen, was proclaimed with the sound of trumpets 
and the voice of heralds, the Royal Exchange. 


VOYAGES OF EXPLORATION 

It was now full time that England should enter upon that track of di^ 
covery which other nations had so successfully opened, and the first experi- 
ment tried during this reign was the attempt to fmd a new passage to India. 
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This was oommenoed in 1567 by Martin Frobisher, who set sail upon the bdd 
adventure with no better armament than two barks of twenty-five tons eai^i 
and a pinnace of ten tons. He entered the strait leadinff to Bud^ Bay, 
thenceforth called Frobisher Strait, and took possession of the neighbouring 
coast in the name of the queen, but was unable to proceed fmlher from sickness 
among his crew. 

A second voyage which he made in 1577, witli more ample means, was not, 
however, in quest of an Indian passage, but of gold with which it was thought 
the country he had discovered abounded, but which was never found. A 
third voyage, which he made in 1578, with hftet^ii ships, was for the discovery 
of a northwest passage, to which the strait of his o^n name was thought to 
lead, as well as a seaich for gold, but in either case his attempt was unsucce^ul. 
His first voyage, mdeed, although with such humble means, was his most 
successful, by the islands and coasts it enabled him to discover, as well as an 
entrance into the Polar seas 

Another adventurous navigator of the same period was Sir Francis Drake, 
^ho left England in 1577 with the double purjiose of discovering new countries 
and plundermg the Spaniards, with whom England was still at peace, in both 
of these attempts he was successful After an absence of nearly two years, 
in which he explored the western coast of America, crossed the Pacific, and 
circumnavigated the glolK' — having been the first Englishman who perfonned 
that feat — ^he returned triumphantly to England laden with Spanish plunder. 

A third adventurer w^as Sir John Da\ns, who made three voyages m search 
of the northwest passage, and although he was unsuccessful in finding it, he 
enlarged the geographical knowledge of his countrjTnen, w^hile^ he perpetuated 
his own name by the discovery of Davis Strait A fourth m the list of English 
naval adventure w’as Thomas Cavendish, who, like Drake, performed the pen- 
plus of the globe , and in a second expedition one of his captains (John Davis, 
who has already lx‘en mentioned) discovered the Falkland Islands. 

Besides the\se, other expeditions were fitted out tow\ards the close of Eliza- 
beth \s reign, w^hich had for their cliief object the exploration of the South Seas, 
and the discovery of a northw^est passage While tliese attempts were prose- 
cuted with such diligence, the paths that had already been opened up by 
foreign navigators were not neglected , and among the foremost of these was 
India, the great commercial mart both of the ancient and modem world For 
this purpose, the Turkey Company was incorporated m 1581, and the East 
India Company in 1600 The splendid results w^ith which this enteiprise 
was crowned belong to a later period of the commercial history of Engird. 

COLONIZATION 

As Britain was finally destined to be the “mighty mother” of colonies, 
England commenced her great vocation durmg this stirnng period of adven- 
ture by attempting expenments m colonisation upon the North American 
continent. The first of these, undertaken by Sir Humphrey Gilbert m 1676 
and 1583, accompanied by his more renowmed step-brother, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
were unsuccessful , and m the last of these voyages Gilbert himself, and four 
of the five ships that composed his armament, were lost at sea. Undeterred 
by this fatal example. Sir Walter in the following year fitted out two ships, 
which he sent to the coast of North America, with instructions as to the direc- 
tion in which they were to sail ; and the result was the discovery of Virginia^ 
which was so named by Elizabeth herself m honour of her own state ca 
celibacy. 
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As Raleigh by letters-patent had obtained the right of property in this 
discovery, ^ich comprised at that time both what is now called Virgmia and 
North Carolina, he sent to his new territory a fleet of colonisation consistmg 
of seven ships ; but although this trial, which proved a failure, was followed by 
repeated attempts and sacrifices, Virgmia was not at this early stage to become 
the home of an English population Every successive landing was followed 
by an attack from the natives, under which the newcomers perished, and at 
last the attempt was abandoned m despair England was thus fated to learn 
at the outset that to colonise a countr^^ is more difficult than to discover it , 
but bravely she persisted and endunngly she persevered, until the lesson 
was learned and the prize obtained 

A glance at the history of England during the reign of Elizabeth will 
suffice to show how necessary this mercantile spirit was, not only for national 
prosperity, but even for very existence Spam, which had taken the lead in 
maritime discovery and been enriched with the treasure of America as her 
reward, was enabled m consequence to fit out an Armada which, according 
to human calculation, was justly termed the Invincible 

Had England remained indifferent to her mercantile advantages as an 
island, the utmost she could have done m such a crisis would have been to 
abide the uncertain issue of an invasion, by which she would have been thrown 
back for a century at least in progress, even if she had been finally victorious 
The former sovereigns had been obliged in their difficulties to apply for ship- 
ping to such foreign ports as Genoa, Dantzic, Hamburg, and Venice, but in 
the present case such a resource would have been useless. Happily, howt^ 
ever, her commerce had already created not only a nunuTous and well-manned 
navy, but skilful commanders, and thus, when the battle was confmed to the 
ocean, the Spaniards were confronted by men as mured to naval conflict as 
themselves. At the end of the reign of Elizabeth the royal na\ 7 ’ amounted 
to 17,110 tonnage, while at the end of the reign of Mary it had only amounted 
to 7,110 Of these ships of Elizabeth the largest was of 1,000 tons burden, anti 
carried three hundred and forty seamen and forty guns, while the whole royal 
navy amounted to forty sail, with a crew of about three hundied men for each 
vessel ^ 

The progress of tiade might, however, have been slower if it had depended 
alone on those exact calculations of advantage from accessible and well- 
understood sources, w^hich are its natural provmce But the voyages of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese had disclosed to the dazzled imagmations of man- 
kind new worlds and races of men before unknowm , the owners of treasures 
apparently unbounded, which they had neither power to defend nor skill 
to extract from the earth The spirit of commerce mingled with the passion 
for discovery, which was exalted by the grandeur of vast and unknown objects 
A maritime chivalry arose, which equipped crusades for the settlement and 
conquest of the New World; professing to save the tribes of that immense 
region from eternal perdition, and somewhat disguising these expeditions of 
rapme and destruction under the illusions of military glory and religious 
fanaticism 

Great noblemen, who would have recoiled with disgust from the small 
gains of honest mdustry, eagerly plunged mto associations which held out 
wealth and empire in the train of splendid victory. The lord treasurer, the 
lord steward, the lord privy seal, and the lord high-admiral were at the head 
of the first company formed for the trade of Russia, on the discovery of that 
country. For nearly a century it became a prevalent passion among men of 
all ranks, including the highest, to become members of associations framed 
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for the purposes of discovery, colonisation, and aagrandisement, which formed 
a species of subordinate republics — the vassals ofthe croTO of England. Bv 
links like these the feudal world was ^adually allied with the commercial, 
in a manner which civilised the landholder and elevated the merchant.^ 

Allen B Hinds « regards “ the loss of Calais as one of the most important 
events in English history '' in its bearing on the commercial development of 
the country He points out that the loss of this last English poss^ion on 
the Continent was regarded at the time as a stupendous disaster, leading 
foreigners and even Englishmen to suppose “ that the importance of England 
as a European power had ceased to exist But he thinks that in reality 
this event foimed the final scene of the policy dating from William the 
Conqueror, and that it launched England on a career ot maritime enterprise 
and colonisation Raleigh’s settlement broke up miserably and the expedi- 
tions of Drake and his fellows were little better than buccaneering forays 
]^ut now the way had been prepared for successful colonising enterprise of 
a more permanent kind, and the results weie soon to be made manifest.® 

In the internal trafhe of England, the greater part of it, as in other countries, 
was earned on by fairs, held annually or more frequently, at stated periods, 
in some noted [)lace of resort, and such WTre the local advantages derived 
from thes(‘ gieat musters that every means w^as adopted to make them attrac- 
tive, as w'(»ll as to retain them in exisb^iee m those towns wliere they were 
found lie longer necessary Therefore, that when the lord-mayor and alder- 
men of London, duiing the leign of Henry VII , prohibited any of the citizens 
from repairing with th^eir goods to any market or fair out of the city, many 
places reinonstiated The obnoxious prohibition w^as repealed by Parliament 
in 14S7 In the* appeal that w^as made on this occasion, we learn the 
princi[)al fdaces at which fairs were then held in England, and the kind of 
business transacted, as well as the persons who frequented them There 
be many fairs,” it said, for the common w^eal of your said liege people, as 
at Salisbury, Birstow, Oxenforth, Cambridge, Nottingham, Ely, C/Oventry, 
and at many other places w’here lords spiritual and temporal, abbots, priors, 
knights, squires, gentlemen, and your said commons of every country, hath 
their common resort to buy and purvey many things that lx» good and 
prohtable ” The great meeting of this kind for the metropolis itself was 
Bartholomew' Fair, to which multitudes annually repaired from the several 
English counties, and even from foreign countries, so that if any epidemic 
happened to prevail in London during the season when the fair was held, 
there was some danger that the infection might thus be earned over the 
W'hole kingdom Such w'as especially the cas(' in 159.'^, w'hile the plague was 
raging in the metropolis, so that its holding was prohibited , but so necessary 
had Bartholomew' Fair now' become for the welfare of the realm, that the 
people were w'llling to brave the danger; and all that the authorities could 
therefore effect was merely to appomt certain regulations by which the risk 
might be lessened 

We now turn from the commercial to the a^icultural state of England 
at this period The subdivision of farms, and mcrease of rent, compelled 
the use of a better kind of cultivation , and this was followed with such 
success, that by the end of the reign of Elizabeth the produce of each, 
cultivated acre w'as at least doubled The same active spint which neces- 
sity had thus kindled into new life, was also manifested in better faim- 
houses and cottages, and a more comfortable style of living than had 
hitherto prevailed While improvements in farming had thus been going 
on, those of gardening had not been neglected; for while plums, cherries, 
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currante, apricots, pippins, and gooseberries, which had been introduced 
from abroad during the reign of Henry VIII, were now carefully cultivated 
and brought into general use, the garden was also ornamented with the 
damask and musk rose, the gillyflower, rose of Provence, and carnation, 
which were imported into England towards the latter end of the sixteenth 
century 


ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE 

From the yeomanry of merry England we now pass to the dwellings of 
the rich and the nolJe Much of the former occupation of these magnates 
had now departed along with the political power and sway which they w^erc 
no longer entitled to hold , but this deprivation only strengthened their desire 
for more comfortable homes and a superior style of living It was only thus 
that they could still retain their superiority as the descendants of nobles and 
princes; and as models, they could have found few better fitted, according 
to the age, for their imitation, than Henry VIII and his gorgeous pnme- 
minister Wolsey, the former of whom built, completed, or improved ten splen- 
did palaces ^ 

The style of building now introduced into the palatial lesidences of the 
English nobles has been ^nerally called the Tudor style, and prevailed during 
the sixteenth century The change thus introduced is woithy of particular 
notice Ecclesiastical architecture had now’ so far retrograded, and becomoi 
so mixed up with foreign features, that its distinctive English character 
was gone Henry VIII patronised Italian artists, and these, having no feeling 
for the Gothic of the Noith, could not appreciate its beauties, ana sought to 
engraft their owm ideas on a style W’hich, as it had such hold on the national 
mind, they could not at once throw’ aside The beautiful proportions of the 
old style were not seen, and W’hen it was copied it W’as without knowledge or 
feeling The result w’as that step by step the ancient features were supplanted 
by the new introduction, until at length all character w’as lost, and churches 
were built in debased imitation of the classic styles It will therefore be 
unnecessary in this place to treat further of ecclesiastical edifices 

In domestic architecture, also, the same influences were at W’ork, and 
produced a somewhat similar change, but other causes in this case led to 
modifications in the style of building and living The cessation of the w^ars 
which had so long devastated England, and the consequent feeling of security 
under the house of Tudor, rendered no longei necessary the military charac- 
ter which had hitherto distinguished the dwellings of the aristocracy The 
castellated form to which the mind had been so long accustomed was still 
retained, but it was no longer a military fortress, in which all domestic 
arrangements were compelled to give way to the necessities of defence The 
windows, which before were small, were now’ gradually enlarged, until they 
became the most important feature of the building Towers and turrets were 
still used, but only for ornament, and as they were no longer required for 
watch-towers, or to be manned with warders or bowmien, the flat leads within ^ 
the parapet were no longer necessary, and they were finished with ornamental 
roofs, richly crocketed and finialed, and ending in gay weather-vanes or 
armorial devices Chimneys, too, now became an important feature of orna- 
mentation They were mostly of brick, and consisted of large stacks of tall 
dender shafts, issumg from a square basement, frequently of stone These 
shafts were richly moulded and often twisted, and they were generally orna- 
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mented over their whole surface with various diaper patterns and armorial 
bearings. 

Turrets and chimneys, with tlie general prevalence of the octa^nal over 
the sq^re form for towers, etc. , large square windows, divided into many 
lights by mulhons and cross-bars or transoms , the extensive use of panelling 
and of the Tudor flower ; and other details of the late Perpendicular style — 
and also of anrional bearings, with the very general use of brick — ^may be 
taken as the charactenstics of the genuine Tudor style before its admixture 
with foreign details But U^fore the end of the reign of Henry VIII it had 
become materially altered , the castellated form was lost, and it passed grad* 
ually into what is kno^m as the Eliza- 


bethan style. 

In the latter part of this style all 
trace of military character was lost, 
and the Gothic features were mixed 
with and gradually replaced by Italian. 
The Grecian and Roman orders were 
generally used, but w'ere copied in an 
impure and debased maimei From 
these apparently discordant materials 
designs W'ere formed w’hich have at 
least g/eut pictuies([U(‘ effect to recom- 
mend them The window's, however, 
still retained their mulhons and tran- 
soms, but the} were increjised in size 
m some instances (ius at Ilaidwick) to 
such an excess that the w'alls w'ere re- 
duced to little more than mere w'lndow 
frames 



Indeed the buildings of this reign 
W'ere built for pomp and pleasure, for 




banquets and pageants , and therefore Entuance to Grammar School, 
splendid apartments, approached by 8tratford-ov-Avon 

wide and magnifacent staircases, and (Where shukeB|«are wan educated) 


above all, a gallery for dancing and 


other amasements, and W'hich frequently extended the whole length of the 
building, W'ere essential in a house of any pretensions The ceuings were 
richly and profufsely ornamented with flowers, foliage and arabesques, figures, 
and classic allusions 


On the exterior, as moats and walls for defence were no longer needed, 
the sloping ground was cut into W'lde and stately terraces for promenading. 
These were generally bounded by massive stone balustrades and connected 
with each other by steps, and were ornamented with statues, vases, etc. 

The princely houses, or rather palaces, which rose in this reign are numerous, 
many even yet remaining to attest the splendour of the reign of the Virgin 
Queen Of these may be mentioned Burghley, Kirby, Oxnead, etc.^ 

The Elizabethan manor-house ls too well known to need any description. 
Tt IS generally a plain building, with two projecting wings and a central porch. 
The initial letter of Elizabeth has been held to have suggested this form. In 
its homely provision for domestic convenience, the manor-house is more com- 
pletely identified with the prevailing character of English society than the 
mom gorgeous mansion The manor-house had its hall and its buttery, its 
dining-room and its parlour, sometimes its chapel, always its great kitcoeii. 
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It W{is surrounded with a moat , it possessed its little flower-garden. When 
the tobacco which Raleigh mtroduced ceased to be worth its weight in silver, 
the smoking-room was added On great festival days the rich plate is brought 
out and displayed on the court-cupboard of the dming-parlour, and “it is 
merry in hall, when beards wag all ” 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 

The historian Hunie,«/ in Ins desire to exhibit the reign of Elizabeth as a 
period of uncontrolled despotism, says “It is remarkable that in all the 
historical plays of Shakespeare, where the manners and characters, and even 

the transactions, of the several 
reigns are so exactly copied, there 
IS scarcely any mention of civil 
liberty Hallani,^^ without ad- 
verting to this passage, has fur- 
nished an answer to it “These 
dramatic chronicles borrowed sur- 
prising liveliness and probability 
from the national character and 
form of government A prmce, 
and a courtier, and a slave, are 
the stuff on which the historical 
diarnatist would have to work iif 
scmie countiics, but every class of 
free men, in the just subordina- 
tion without which neither human 
society nor the stage, which should 
l)e its mirror, can be more than a 
chaos of huddled units, lay open to 
the selection of Shakespeare ^ 

The “manners and characters 
not only of Shakespeare’s historical 
plays, but of all his other dramas, arc instinct with all the vitality that be- 
longs to a state of social freedom, m which what we hold as tyranny was 
exceptional The very fact which Hume alleges, but which must be taken 
with some limitation, that in Shakespeare^s historical plays “ there is scarcely 
any mention of civil liberty,” is really a proof of the existence of such liberty 
In our own time a Fiench writer has recorded that after attending a debate 
m our house of commons he observed to an English statt^sman that he had 
heard no assertion of the general principles of constitutional freedom The 
answer was, “We take all that for granted ” 

We are not about to analyse the characters of Shakespeare’s dramas to 
show that “they comprise every class of free men ” We believe of Shake- 
speare, as we believe of Chaucer, that neither of these great poets could have 
existed except under a condition of society which permitted a very large 
amount of civil liberty But this is not the place to set forth any detailed 
reasons for this belief , and we should scarcely have alluded to the assertion 
of Hume, except to show that he properly looked beyond courts and parlia- 
ments to discover the spirit of an age All poetry, as all other art, must m 
a great degree be the reflection of the time in which it is produced The 
Elizabethan poetry — and especially the drama — the Elizabethan music, the 
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Elizabethan architecture, bear the most decided impress of their own time. 
The rapid and therefore imperfect view which we shall take of the most* 
promment mdications of mtellectual progress will be principally to exhibit 
them as characteristics of their period 

The stormy reigns of Edward VI and of Mary were not favourable to the 
cultivation of literature Wyatt and Surrey Ix^longed to the time of Henry 
VIII, before the elements of religious contention had penetraU^d much below 
the surface of society But when the nation came to lx? divided mto two 
great opposing classes, earnest in their convictions even to the point of 
makmg martyrs or being martyrs, the sonneteer and the lyrist would have 
little chance of Ixnng lieard There were a few such fiocts — Vaux, Edwards, 
llunms — but evem then pleasant songs have a tincture of seriousness The 
poet who at the very beginning of the reign of Ehzalx'th struck out a richer 
vein — Thomas Sackville — bieathes the \eiy spirit of tlie gloomy five vears of 
persecution and almost hopeless bigotiy through vliidi England had passed 
into a healthier exLstence There was then a long interval during which 
poetry was strengthening her wings for her noblest flights 

Beginnings of Drama 

Tlie drama wius emerging from the childishness and buffoonery of her 
first period of sejiaration from the shows of Catholicism The same Thomas 
Sackvilk', early in the reign of I^lizabeth, produecxl his tragedy of Gorboduc, 
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of which it may be sufficient to say that Sidney in his Defense of Poesy 
describes it as '' full of stately speeches and well-sounding phrases, chmbmg 
to the height of Seneca his style ” 

English dramatic poetry was not born with the courtly Sackville. It 
was strugglmg mto life when it first seized upon the popular mmd as an 
mstrument of education, and, m Heywood^s words, “ made the ignorant more 
apprehensive, taught the unlearned the knowledge of maiw famous histories, 
instructed such as cannot read in the discovery of all our English chronicles.” 
Roughly was that useful work originally done, but it was a reflection of the 
national spirit, and it produced its effect upon the national character. 

The early dramatists, if we may credit one of their eulogists. Nash, pro- 
posed great moral lessons m their representations “ In plays, all cozenageSi 
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all cunning drifts, ovei^ded With cmtward holiness, all stratagems of war, all 
the canker-worms that oreed on the rust of peace, are most lively anatomised; 
they show the ill-success of treason, the fall of hasty climbers, the wretched 
enci of usurpers, the misery of civil dissension, and how just God is evermore 
in punishing of murder.” Such passages have been again and agam quoted, 
but we repeat them to show how thoroughly the English drama' became 
adapted to its time, even before its palmy state It went forth from the courtly 
direction of the master of the revels at Whitehall and Greenwich, to delight 
multitudes at the Bell Savage and the Bull. The bones of brave Talbot were 
‘‘new embalmed with the tears of ten thousand spectators at least ” 

It was a rude stage in which the place of action was “written in great 
letters upon an old door” ; a stage without scenes, so that “a hideous monster 
came out with fire and smoke, and then the miserable beholders are bound to 
take it (the stage) for a cave ” And yet the most elaborate mechanism, the 
most gorgeous decoration, never produced the delight which the unassisted 
action and the simple dialogue of these early plays excited The spectators 
were in a new w^orld They were there to believe, and not to criticise “You 
shall have three ladies walk to gather flow^ers, and then we must believe the 
stage to be a garden.” The thousands w^ho paid each their penny did so 
believe They gave up their imaginations to the delusion, and w^re taken 
out of themselves into a higher region than that of their daily labours 

When the transition period arrived, in wdiich the first rude uttermgs of a 
mimetic life were passing into the higher art of the first race of true diamatists 
— of which race Marlowe was the undoubted head — there was extravagance iif 
action and character, bombast m language, learning — for Marlowe, Peele, 
Greene, Lodge, Kyd, w^ere scholars — but leanimg falsely applied, yet there 
was real poetical power. They dealt ui horrors; their comedy w^as for the 
most part ribaldry The drama, says Sidney, “ like an unmannerly daughter, 
shownng a bad education, causeth her mother Poesy^s honesty to be called m 
question ” But the bad education of the unmannerly daughter w^as to be 
greatly attributed to the examples of the outer world in which she w^as bom 
She asserted her divine origin when strength and refinement had become 
united, in the greater assimilation of character between the courtly and the 
industrious classes , when rough ignorance was not held to be the necessary 
companion of martial prowess, and elegance and effeminacy had ceased to h!e 
confounded 

Against the growing refinement which w^as a natural consequence of the 
more general diffusion of wealth, the satirist, whether he belonged to the 
severe religionists or to the class held by them as the licentious, directed his 
constant invectives There was a general belief that luxury, was lowermg 
the national character. Harrison denounces the chimneys which had taken 
the place of the reredos in the hall ; the feather bed and the sheets which 
had driven out the straw pallet ; the pewter vessels which were splendid at 
the yeoman^s feasts, instead of the wooden platters, the carpets and the 
tapestry, the bowl for wine, and the dozen silver spoons 

The town wits held the growing nches of the citizens as the spoils of usury 
and brokery, and the lawyers who “fatted on gold” were counted the op- 
pressors of the poor All this is indicative of a CTeat change of man- 
ners, resulting from the growing opulence of the middle classes and the wide 
increase of competition There was a general activity of mtellect, and it was 
one of the fortunate circumstances of the social condition of England, that 
there was a great national cause to fight for, which lifted men out of the 
selfishness of unwonted industnal prosperity. 
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Edmund Spentter 

At such a period arose the two greatest poets of that age, Spenser and 
Shakespeare. They each essentially belongecl to theu* time. They each in 
their several ways reflected that time. 

Spenser dealt much more largely than Shakespeare with the events and 
characteristics of his age In his Shepherd^ Calendar he is a decided church- 
reformer. In the Faene Queene he shadovNs forth “the most excelloJit and 
glonous person ** of Elizabeth , and many historical personages may be traced 
in the poem Ainon^t the numeious allegorical characters we find Una, the 
true church, opposed to Duessa, the type of Romanism But it is not in 
these more hteial marks of the time that disco vei in Spenser the spirit of 

the time It is not m his Mother Hubberd\ Talc, wl)oie we find the Doldest 
satire against courtly corruption — jiLstice 
sold, benefices given to the im worthy, 
nobility despised, leammg little esteemed, 
the many not cared for — that w^e must 
look for Ihe general reflection in Sfien- 
ser’s verse of the spirit of his age His j 
fate had been “in suing long to bide,” 
and he took a poet^s revenge for the 
neglect It is in the general ele\ation 
of the tone of the Faene Queene, and of 
the other poems of his matured years, 
that w^e may appieciate the moral ami 
intellectual tastes of the educated classes 
of Elizabeth’s lath'i peiiod 

Unquestionably the poet, by his 
creative power, may in some degree* 
shape the character of an age, irksU*ad 
of being its mirroi , l)ut in the relations 
of a great writer to his readers there is 
a mutual action, each mspinng the 
other The tone of Spenser’s poetry 
must at any rate* have tx*en in accord- 
ance w'lth the mental condition of those 
w'lth whom the Faene Queene became 
at once the most popular of all books 
It ceased to he popular after two generations had passed away, and the 
Rochesters and Sedleys WTre the great literary stars 

The heroic age to w^hich Spenser belonged was then over “Fierce wars 
and faithful loves” had become objects of ridicule The type of female per- 
fection was not “heavenly Una, with her milk-white lamb,” but Mistress JJelly 
m the side-box “The goodly golden chain of chivalry” was utterly worthless 
compared wnth the price paid for Dunkirk Such were the differences of 
mords and intellect between 1600 and 1670 Spenser was the most popular 
of poets while the ideal of chivalry still Imgered in the period that had pro- 
duced Sidney, and Essex, and Raleigh, and Grenville — when the rough Devon- 
shire captains fought the Spaniards with an enthusiastic bravery and endur- 
ance that the Orlandos and the Red Cross Knights of Ariosto and Spenser 
could not excel The great laureate’s popularity was gone when the Dutch 
sailed up the Medway; for the spirit of the Elizabeths “golden time” was 
gone. 
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WtUmm Shakespeare 

The age of Elizabeth may pre-eminently claim the distinction of having 
called up a great native literature The national mind had already put forth 
many blossoms of poetry, and in the instance of Chaucer the early fruit was 
of the richest flavour But in the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign England 
had a true garden of the Hesperides Jt has been most justly observed by 
Macaulay^ that “ m the time of Henry VIII and Edward VI, a person who 
did not read French or Latin could read nothing or next to nothmg ” Hence 
the learned education of the ladies of that period. 

The same wnter asks, ‘‘ Over what tragedy could Lady Jane Grey have 
wept, over what comedy could she have smiled, if the ancient dramatists had 

not been in her library?” Lady Jane 
Grey meekly laid her head upon the 
block in 1554 Had she lived fifty years 
longer she would have had in her library 
all Shakevspeare’s historical plays, except 
King John and Kwg Henry TV//, she 
would have had Romeo and Juliet, Loves 
Labours Lost, The Merchant of Venue, 
A Midsummer NiqhL b Dream, Much Ado 
about Nothing, The Merry of 

Windsor, Hamlet — for all these were 
printed before that period. She mignt 
hav(‘ seen all these' acted, and she might 
also have seen ^1.9 You Like It, AlVs 
Well that Ends Well, The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, Twelfth Night, and Othello 
Her pure and truly n'hgioiis nature 
would not have shrunk from the jierusal 
o^' these woilcs, which might worthily 
stand by thc' side of her Terence and 
her Sophocles in point of genius, and 
have a far higher claim upon her admi- 
lation For tlu'y were imbued, not 
with the hfelc'ss imitation of heathen 
antiquity, but with the real vitality of 
the Christian era in which they were produced; with all the intellectual 
freedom which especially distinguished that era from the past ages of Chris- 
tianity. The deities of the old mythology might linger in the pageants of the 
court , but the mspiration of these creations of the popular dramatist was 
derived from the pure faith for which the lady Jane died 

From no other source of high thought could have originated the exquisite 
creations of female loveliness which Shakespeare and Spenser equally pre- 
sented Some portion of what was tender and graceful in the Catholic wor- 
ship of “Our Lady” passed into the sober homage involuntarily paid to the 
perfectness of woman by the two great Protestant poets 

In Shakespeare was especially present a more elevated spirit of charity 
than belonged to the government of his times, although his toleration must 
have abided to a great extent amongst a people that had many common ties 
of brotherhood whatever were their differences of creed Hence the patriotism 
of Shakespeare — a considerate patriotism founded upon that nationality by 
which he is held “to have been most connected with ordinary men ” But 
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Shakespeare lived in aq age when nationality was an exceeding great virtue, 
which alone enabled England, in a spirit of union, to stand up a^inst the 
gigantic power which sought her conquest through her religious clivisions. Afi 
around tnc dramatist, and reflected by hun in a thousand hues bf “ many- 
coloured life,^’ were those mixed elements of society, out of whose very differ- 
ences results the unity of a prosperous nation There was a great induatrious 
class standing between the noble and the peasant, running over with indi- 
vidual originality of eharaetei, and infusing their spiiit into the sovereign, 
the statesman, and the soldier The gentlemen of Shak(‘sfK'are are distinct 
from those of any other poet in their manly frankness and th(» same quality 
of straightforwwd indc'pendence may be traced in his yeomen and Iils fieasants 
His clowns even are the representatives of tlu^ national humour which itself 
w^as a growth of the national freedom There was a select lettered class, 
who, having shaken off the trammels of tlie schoUustic philosophy, were ex- 
ploring the depths of seieneo and laying the foundations of aecu’atc’ reasoning. 

Shak(\sj:K'are stood between the new W’orld of bold sp('eulation that was 
openmg ujuai him, and the w^orld of submission to authority that w^as passing 
aw’ay Thus, w’hilst he hng(*rs amidst the sirnfihcity and even the tradi- 
tionary superstitions of (lie multitude w’llh evi(l(‘nt delight — ealls up their 
(Jve\s and their witehes and their ghosts, hut m no \ulgar sha|)f\s — he asserts 
his claim to take rank with tin* most elevaUMl of the world’s thinkers in the 
inv(*stigation of the hardest problems of niarrs nature. 

8 uch are a lew of the relations in which tlie art of Shakest)oaie stood to the 
pel 10(1 in wdiioh li(‘ lived, and allliough it hius been truly suKi, '"he was not for 
an age, but foi all time,” we hold that he could not have l)een produced 
<'xc(*pt in ihat age and in thc^ country of winch he has become the highest glory 
There must have b(‘en a niarv^ellous influence of the social state working 
upon the highest genius, to have calk'd foith those drarmis for the people, 
which, having then birth in a yeoman’s house at Stratford, ^‘sfiow, sustam, 
and nouiisli all the world ” 


Lyric Poct^ 

The lyrical poetry cjf the Ehzabc'than time was chiefly written to be married 
to music As Shak(\sp(*are’s drama was drama to bc' acted, so his songs were 
songs to ho sung Their grace, their simplicity, their variety of measure, 
wx^re qualities winch are found in the lyneal poems of Marlowx, Greene, Lodge. 
Raleigh, Breton, Drayton, and othcis less known to fame, who contributeci 
to the delight of many a tranquil evc'iiing in the squire’s pleasure garden 
and by the citizcm’s sea-eoal fireside, wiiere Morley’s AirSj and other popular 
collections, wxre as familiarly known as Moore’s Melodies in our own aay. 

It was not that the musical tasU' of England was first developed in this 
period, but that it had spread from the court to the peopJe There was a 
greater diffusion of wealth, and therefore more leisure for the cultivation of 
the elegancies of life Prop)erty was secure The days of feudal tyranny were 
past The whole aspiect of the country w^as nece.ssarily changed If we open 
the county hLstones of this p)eriod we find an enumeration of ^‘principal 
manor-houses,” which shows how completely the English gentleman of mod- 
erate fortune had in every parish taken the place of the baron or the abbot, 
who were once the sole propnetors of vast districts A poet of the p)eriod 
has noticed this change in his descnption of rural scenery. 

'‘Here on some mount a house of pleasure vanted 
Where once the wamng cannon had been planted 
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These lines are from the Britannia’s Pastorals of William Browne, whose 
poems, unequal as they are, contam many exquisite descriptions of country life. 

But nearly all the poetry of this age shows how thoroughly the realities of 
that life had become famdiar to the imagmative mind The second-hand 
images with which town poets make their rural descriptions wearisome are 
not found m the Elizabethan poets The commonest objects of nature uni- 
formly present their poetical aspects in Shakespeare, as they did m Chaucer 
The perpetual freshness and variety of creation were seen by these great 
masters with that rapid power of observation which belongs to genius. But 
the minor poets of the end of the sixteenth centuiy evidently studied rural 
scenery with that feeling of the picturesque w'hich is always a late growth ot 
mdiviaual or national cultivation 

The country, to the educated proprietor of the soil, had become something 
more than the source of his revenue His ancestral trees had now for him a 
higher interest than to furnish logs for hus hall-fiie His garden v as no longer 
a mere place for growing kail and pot-herbs it was to have choice flowers 
and shady seats, the stately terrace and the green walk , the fountam and the 
vase The poets reflect the prevailing taste They make their posies of the 
peony and the pink, the rose and the columbine They go with the huntsman 
to the field, and with the anglei to the river They are found nutting with 
the village boys, and they gather strawberries in the woods They sit with 
the lady of the May in her bower, and quaff the brown ale at the harvest- 
home The country has become the seat of pleasant thoughts; and the poetjj 
are there to aid their influences 

The reign of Elizabeth, which witnessed such an outbuist of native htei- 
ature, had not neglected that cultivation of ancient learning ujion which sound 
literature and correct taste must in a gieat degree bo built New colleges had 
been founded at Oxford and Cambridge Elizabeth had also fomided Trinity 
College, Dublin James VI had erected the university of Edinburgh, in addi- 
tion to the Scottish academical institutions, and Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
was built in his leign To the London grammai schools of St Paul’s and 
Christ church hail been added Westminster school by the queen, and Mer- 
chant Taylors’ school by the great city company of that name I’he grammar 
schools were essentially the schools of the people , and it is a sufficient praise 
of Elizabeth’s new foundation of Westminster to say that Camden there 
taught and that Jonson there learned f 
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Tender no other dynasty in the world ha\e larpe national 
changes depended so coirmletol> on the personal ideas of monarchs 
as in England under the Tudors But now the energetu Tudor line 
had ^anished from the throne By right of inhentaiiee, another 
famih ascended, whose origins and associations were in Scotland, 
the croTO of which it now united to that of England —Von Ranke ^ 


England appeared as despotic a country at the death of Elizabeth as 
any in Eurojie, and it was only by the concurrence of tw'o circumstances that 
it did not lose its liberties altogether The first of these was that the wiliest 
and most ambitious of her kings had no standing army When a monarch 
has the interest of a superstitious priesthood and the i^oranc^ of the mul- 
titude in his favour, he needs only a military force to strike out the last spark 
of freedom When Henry \TI, therefore, had broken the nobility and rained 
the church, and quieted tlie people, there would have been no power ^le to 
oppose him if he had had a soldiery in his pay , as it was, he had to trust to 
the national force — the archers of the different parishes and men raised for a 
limited time The English anny was a militia, officered by the gentry of the 
land , so Henry \TI and his imperious son had not the means of consolidating 
the tyrannic power which circumstances enabled them to exercise for a time. 

The other circumstance was the very strange one that the degradation 
of the house of commons tempted the first Tudors to use it as an ostensible 
instrument of their authority, till the people, who were not aware of the 
personal baseness and subserviency of their representatives, seeing every great 
ev^t attributed to parliament, began to believe that it was mightier than 
the king. They saw a church overthrown, and another church establifibed; 
a queen divorc^i and another executed , Mary declared illegitimate^ and the 
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kingdom left to the disposal of the sovereign, all by act of parliament; and 
there was no limit to their confidence m these magic words The crawling 
sycophants who sat on the packed benches of the commons began to be 
invested with a part of the majesty which the policy of the kmgs had thrown 
over the assembly to cloak their own designs , and towards the end of Eliza- 
beth's rcigii the belief in the dignity of parliament had seized even on some 
of the members, and they reasoned, remonstrated, accused, and finally made 
terms, as if they liad m reality some of the influence whicli had belonged to 
them in the times of the Plantagenets Nothing, however, would persuade 
the new race of kings that parhaiiicnt was anything but a collection of their 
clerks and servants, and all through the next tw^o reigns the point in duspute 
was the usurped, but constantly exerted, supremacy of the crowm, and the 
theoretical, but long disused, supremacy of parliament 

Fortunately for the parliament, the representative of absolute monarchy, 
who now presented himself in the person of James, was not reiidertKl very 
dangerous by his vigour of mind or body Even the countiy he came from 
detracted from his populaiity , for the long w^ars between the i calms had made 
Scotland a disagreealile sound in English ears The people were considered 
barbarous, and their land a desert A flight of locusts was looked upon as a 
similar mfliction to an incursion of the hungry" Scots, wdiether as friends or 
foes The behaviour of James, since his accession to his native throne, had 
not raised his rejiutation for com age or plain dealing, and reports must have 
been already wndely sjiread of his garrulity, selfishiu^ss, pedaiitiy, and aw^k- 
wardness, which made him a very unfit president of the most accomplished^ 
learned, and high-spiiited court in Christendom A com tier like Sii Walter 
Raleigh, hearing an argument of Bacon in the moining and a play of Shake- 
speare in the afternoon, could have had little apjietite for the laborious and 
jocular platitudes of the Solomon of the north Yet wnth all the advantages 
of an undisputed right, and beaiing with him the prospect not only of peace, 
but union, betw^een the tw’o peoples w'ho inhabited the island, the great-grandson 
of Margaiet of England took peaceabk* jiossession of the* throne of the Plan- 
tagenets and Tudors It w^as taking the jX'ople back to the olden time, of w^hich 
every new^ geneiation entei tains such a fond recollection, wliiiii they saw^ in 
the son of the beauteous Maiy — lepresentative in the third d^^gree of Henry 
VII and Elizabeth of Yoik — a blending once more of the white and red 
roses, and never were king and nation more pleased at the parts they w^ere to 
play His journey from the north w^as a perpetual triumph Arches covered 
the streets, and orations exhausted the eloquence of mayors , and his speeches 
in reply transcended their understanding He ate, and drank, and spouted 
Latin, and made poems in a maimer never heard of before , he also made laiights 
on all occasions 

But the habits and temper of the new kmg came out in more disagreeable 
colours in the course of the same journey Gentlemen, accustomed to the 
stately cavalcades of Elizabeth, and even her affected and grandiose style of 
walking, were at first astonished to see a little fat personage, with large and 
wandering eyes, a bonnet cast by chance upon his head, and sticking on as 
it best could , his legs too thin for his weight , his clothes so thickly padded out 
to resist a dagger-stroke, of W’’hich he was in continual dread, that he looked 
more like a vast seal than a man, a flabby, foolish mouth, widened for the 
freer extrusion of remarkably broad Scotch — and all these surmounting a 
horse saddled after the manner of an arm-chair, with appliances for the rider's 
support, in spite of which his majesty not unfrequently mana^d to tumble 
most ungracefully to the ground; and before the courtly nobles who had 
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met him at the borders had time to be reconciled to his appearance, he gave 
them a specimen of his regard for law which was of evil omen for his future 
conduct. At Newark-upon-Trent a pickpocket was detected in the act, and, 
without waitmg for judge or jury, the king directed a royal warrant to the 
recorder to hang the man without delay, and the culprit was suspended at 
once Completing his first impression by the coarse and contemptuous manner 
m which he spoke of his great predecessor, whose death had silenced ail recent 
cavils and only recalled the triumphs and glories of her reign, he showed his 
disregard of her exaniph* — in guardmg the honour of the English peerage only 
for the most deservmg and celcbraU^d of her subjects — by lavishing titles on 
dozens at a time, including in the list his hungry and grasping followers, who 
had shown no quality except the attachment to their natue sovereign, which 
made tliem foisake the wilderness of their patrimonial domains for the rich 
estates wuth wdiich they WTie presented in the differ(‘nt shires of England.^ 

He now Ix'gan to govern He w'as an advocate for peace at any price, 
paiticularly if the pi ice w^as to be paid into his excheqiKT; and as England 
liad been a great support to the Nethei lands in their noble insurrection against 
Philip, and James thought no insuirection justifiable on any provocation, 
both parties were encourage^d to approach him H(‘nry I\" of France and the 
Hollanders sent over to lequest his continued aid, and bribed in a very hand- 
some manner to obtain their end Philip III, howT\er, had not the dogged 
obstinacy of his father, and sent ovci an ambassador to patch up an agreement 
between him and his revolted subjects, under the mediation of James, and in 
a few months the king lookcxl w'lth pride on the motto he had chosen for the 
royal arms, “Blessed are tlie P(*acemakers ” The indi'pcmdence of the Prov- 
inces w^as VII tually acknowledged, and Spam continued the downward course 
which threw" her helpless at the feet of the blood-stained Inquisition, denuded 
her realm of tlie vigour and genius of the Moors and Hebrews and the spirit 
and enterprise of the Dutch, leaving her the impotent victim of ignorance and 
pride But affairs w"erc not so peaceful at home James had been so dis- 
gusted by tlie aggressive insolence of the PresbytfTian leaders m his old 
dominion, that he had held out hopes to the Catholics of a leaning to their 
cause. On finding, however, that the English church, though as much opposed 
as himself to the levelling and republican tendencies of Geneva, was equally 
hostile to th(‘ doctrines of Rome, he gave public marks of his adhesion to the 
strongest side, and issued edicts against all manner of dissenters, whether 
Calvmist or jiapist Toleration w’as formally disavowed, and an mtemecine 
war seemed impending 

Puritans and Catholics joined in a plot to get quit of the present order 
in church and state, each sect deUTmining to exterminate the other when 
their common enemy w"as overthiowii The kmg w"as to be seized, the govern- 
ment altered, and freedom of conscience proclaimed « 

The coronation had taken place on the 25 th of July, amidst the gloom 
and consternation of the people of London, for the plague was making the 
most fearful ravages in the city The sight of the pageant was confined to 
the nobility and the court On this account, as alleged, a parliament was not 
summoned, according to the usual course upon the accession of a new sovereigiL 

[* “ I hear our new kinp/' wntes Hannjrton c “ hath hanfi^ed one man before he was 
tned , 'tis strangely done , now if the wind bloweth thus, why may not a man be tried before 
he hath offend^ But James’ notion of kmgly rewards was as absurd as his notion of 
kmgly punishments Dunng his journey of thirty-two days from Edinburgh to London, be 
showered the honour of knighthood on two hundred and thirty-seven gentlemen who were 
presented to him Elizabeth bestowed such honours spanng^y upon her statesmen and 
soldiers James made the noblest title of the old chivalry ndicuiouB — KNiOBT.d] 
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THE \ND the PLOTS 

At the death of Elizabeth the rivalry which had sprung up between Robert 
Cecil and Raleigh was to have its tnumph in the confirmed favour of James 
to the minister with whom he had for some time been in secret communfcation 
The wily secretary of state was far too strong for the bold captain of the guard 
Raleigh was deprived of his offices, and within a few months was under a 
charge of high treason Hume, in a very brief relation of “ the discovery of 
a conspiracy to subvert the government, and to fix on the throne Arabella 
Stuart, a near relation of the king by the family of Lennox, and descended 
equally from Henry VII,” mixes up the accounts of two alleged conspiracies 
He says Roman Catholic priests , Lord Grey, a Puritan , Lord Cobham, a profli- 
gate man; and Raleigh, a freethinker, were engaged in '^a conspiracy^’, and 
he asks, “What cement could unite men of such discordant prmciples in so 
dangerous a combination'!’’^ The Roman Catholic conspiracy was wholly 
different from that in which Raleigh, Cobham, and Grey were accused of 
engaging, and was known as “the treason of the priests,” or the “Bye” [or 
the Surprise] — the cant word by which it was designated upon the trials of 
the accused Its obj(‘ct was to seize the person of the king The other treason 
was known as the “Main,” and its purposes were so ill-defined that, half a 
century afterwards, it was described by Ruslnvorthy as “a dark kind of 
treason”; the author of the H7^t()rical C()Uechon,s adding, “in his time the veil 
still rested upon it ” Subsequent investigations have not withdrawn the veil 

Cobham, a very weak man, though possessed of great power from his posi- 
tion, had taken part with Ralcugh in his jealousy of the earl of Essex, and 
James, who considered that h]ssex had been sacrificed through his anxiety 
to promote that claim to the succession wJiich Elizabeth did not recognise, 
held them both in gn^at dislike Cecil, wdio was equally united wnth them in 
jealousy of Essex, had propitiated the king of Scotland, and to him w^as 
confided the chief power of the government w^hen James came to the English 
throne There is little in these alleged treasons that deserves an} minute 
relation, except as they involve the trial and conviction of one of the most 
remarkable men in the history of the country The mmd of Raleigh never 
was exhibited in. a more heroic attitude than m his conduct on thu® memorable 
tnal. On the 17th of November, 1603, a special commission w^as held at Win- 
chester, the plague then raging in London and other parts Sir Walter Raleigh 
had been indicted on the pre^^nous 21st of August upon a charge of high 
treason , the overt acts alleged being that he had confeired wnth Lord Cobham 
ajs to advancmg Arabella Stuart to the crown of England, dispossessing the 
king; and that it was arranged that Lord Cobham should go to the king of 
Spain and the archduke of Austria, to obtain six hundred thousand crowms 
for the support of Arabella’s title Raleigh pleaded" not guilty. 

The conduct of the attomey-genei al upon this trial w^as such as made 
even Cecil remonstrate agamst his unfairness Coke’s brutality to the prisoner 
remains as a perpetual warning to the bar and the bench, that if the char- 
acter of the gentleman is ever publicly dissociated from that of the lawyer 
in the administration of justice, the greatest learning, the most elevated rank 
wall not save the trickster or the bully from the contempt of his own genera- 
tion and of future times Coke began by declaring that the treason of Raleigh 
was “the treason of the Main, the others were the Bye,” and then went on 
to mix him up with both treasons “I pray you, gentlemen of the jury,” 
said Raleigh, “remember I am not charged with the Bye, which was the 
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treason of the priests ” To this quiet observation Coke replied; “You are 
not; but your lordships will see that all these treasons^ though they consisted 
of several points, closed in together, like Samson's foxes, which were joined 
in the tails, though their heads were severed." 

Let us pursue this dialogue a little furtlier Coke went on, again travelling 
far out of the mdictment, to associate Raleigh w^ith every charge against other 
conspirators of whose proceedings it is manifest that he knew^ nouiing. "To 
what end do you speak all this?" said the prisoner "I w'lll prove you to 
be the most notorious traitor that ever came to the bar," rejomed Coke*'* 
" Thou art a monster Thou hast an English face but a Spanish heart " Coke 
then proceeded with a recital of his charges against Col)ham "If my lord 
Cobham be a traitor, what is that to me?" said ILileigh Then the great 
lawyer replied, “All that he did w^as by thy instigation, thou vi|x*r, for I thou 
thee, thou traitor When Coke came to the woids about "destroying the 
king and his cubs," wdiich rested upon a declaratain (<f one of the priests of 
w’hat the Jesuits intended, Raleigh lost patience for a moment, and exclaimed, 
“0 barbarous I Do you bring the woids of these hellish spiders against me?" 
Coke retorted, “Thou art thysc^lf a spider of lu^ll " Such were the flowers 
ot rhetoric wuth w’hich the attorney-general of that day sustained the dignity 
of English justice 

The charge against Raleagh rested solely upon the accusation of Lord 
Cobham, of W’hich a contemporary^ letter-wTiter says it “was no more to be 
weighed than the barking of a clog " Raleigh demanded that Cobham should 
be confronted w^ith liim He contended that by the law of treasons two 
w^itnesses were necessaiy to conviction Ills eloquence was unavailing. He 
was found guilty and sentenced to death The opinion of after times is ex- 
pressed by Hallam ^ “His conviction was obtained on the single deposition 
of Lord Cobham, an accomplice, a prisoner, not examined in court, ana known 
to have already r(‘tracted his accusation Such a verdict was thought con- 
trary to law^, even in that age of ready convictions " Raleigh's contem- 
poraries felt that his conviction w^as most unjust Raleigh was unpopular, 
for he W'as proud, but his trial produced a complete change m the general 
feeling One wdio was present at Winchester affirmed “ that whereas vmen he 
saw him first he was so led with the common hatred that he would have gone 
a hundred miles to see him hanged, he would, ere he parted, have gone a 
thousand to save his life " The priests and Brooke were found guilty 
of the “Bye" plot, and were executed Cobham, Grey, and Markham were 
found guilty, and were brought upon the scafiTold to die « 

The strangest and most heartless treatment of prisoners which has ever 
occurred m English annals took place on this occasion Raleigh was placed 
at his window in the Tow^r, which commanded a view of the scaffold. It 
was Fnday morning, and he w^as to die on the following Mondav. First he 
saw George Markham, one of his confederates, led up to the block, and when 
preparations had been made for his death, he w^as led away again, and there 
was silent expectation in the crowd for an hour or two Lord Grey then 
made his appearance, and sustained the character for manly self-conunand 
he had won at the trial He prayed, and said farewell to nis friends; and 
when thus the bitterness of death was past, and he was about to lay his head 
upon the block, a movement took place among the spectators, and he alao 

[* If Raleigh's tnal is remarkalile for the distinct enunciation by the judges of the hMlil 
pnnciples which were then in repute amonrat lawyers, it is equally worthy of memovy, a* 
giving the first signal of the reaction which irom that moment steadJy set m in favour of the 
rights of indiMduals against the state —Gardiners] 
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was led away. Lastly, Lord Cobham was brought forth, and with brazen 
SAidacity, which could only arise from a knowledge of what was to happen/ 
reiterated his accusations of Raleigh and his fnends, and affected to seal the 
faith of his words with his blood But again the crowd was moved, and 
Markham and Grey were brought back Face to face they gazed on each 
other, each surprised to find the other alive Shouts now rent the art*, hats 
were thrown up, and joyous acclamations sounded from the hill and were 
echoed all through the city, for a messenger had appeared with the royal 
mercy, and the shameless cruelty of playing with men’s feelings in such awful 
circumstances was lost in the delight at their deliverance, from which we 
may conclude that very few peojile behewed in the plot Raleigh was re- 
prieved along with the others, but old enmity rankled in James’ heart, for 
the interest of Raleigh had been employed against him when he used to be 
knocking humbly as a pool kinsman at Elizabeth’s door It was a reprieve, 
and not a pardon ^ 

Raleigh’s twelve years of imprisonment were not spent in vain lepimng 
In his prison chamber he wTote his History of the World — a noble book, w^orthy 
of the man and of the days in w^hicli he had gloiiously lived, full ol poetry and 
high philosophy, and in its solemn recognitions of the “ power, light, virtue, 
wisdom, and goodness” of the “Omnipotent ('ause” and “Almighty Mover,” 
furnishing the best answ^ei to tlu^ scurnhty of the attorney-general, w^ho called 
him “damnable atheist,” and of th(* chief justice wdio, in sentencing him, said, 
“You have been taxed by the w^orld. Sir Walter Raleigh, with holding hea- 
thenish, atheistical, and jirofane ojiinioiis, which I list not. to repe'at, because 
Christian ears cannot enduie to hear them, but the authors and maintamers 
of such opmions cannot be suffered to live in any Christian commonwealth 


THE UiMPTOX COURT (WFERENCE 

When James w^as on his w^ay to London the Puritan clergy had presented 
their Millenary petition, “ praying foi leformation in the chu^’ch They 
desired that the sign of the cross should not be made in baptism, or that rite 
be administered by wemen, that the ring be dLsused in mariiage, that con- 
firmation be abolished , that the clergy no longer w^ar the cap and surplice, nor 
teach the people to bow^ at the name of Jesus , that the service be curtailed, and 
the Apocrypha be no more read as part of it , that church music be reformed; 
that the Lord’s Day be not profaned, nor tlie observation of other holidays 
enjomed They also prayed that none but able men should be oi darned, 
and that they should be obliged to reside on their cures , that bkshops should 
not hold livings in cominendam , that men should not be excommunicated for 
small matters, etc The two universities forthwith set forth violent declara- 
tions against the petitioners, and in favour of the present state of the church 
The kmg, having been brought up in the kirk of Scotland, which rejected all 
that was complained of, could not wnth decency slight the petition He there- 
fore issued (October 24th) a proclamation for a conference between the two 
parties to be held in his own presence at Hampton Court 

P Gardiner,; however, thinks that James may have merely desired to know what their 
last confessions would be without putting them to death ] 

’ So called, as it was to have been signed by one thousand (mille) clergymen [Only 
760 preachers assented to it As Gardiner; pomts out, there seem to have been no signa- 
tures at all 1 
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The conference commenced on the 14th of January, 1604. On the side 
of the church ajppeared the pnmate Whitgift, Bancroft, bishop of Ixmdon. 
seven other prelates, and eight dignitaries, the Puritans were represented 
by Reynolds and three others, who had been selected by the king himsdf. 
The first day the Puritans were not admitted, and tlie king made a speech, in 
which he expressed hks joy that ‘'he was now come into the promu^ land; 
that he sat among grave and reverend men, and was not a king, as formerly, 
without state, nor in a place whert' beardless boys would brave him to his face.^'^ 
He assured them that he did not propose any innovation, but that he only 
desiied to remove such disorders as might apfjcar I'he amendments which 
he proposed were adopted without hesitation, and n(‘xt day (Kith) the Puri- 
tans were admitted, and the king required them to state their objections 

To each of their arguments James himself replied At length, when Rey- 
nolds made proposals for holding assemblies of the cleigy, and referring cases 
thence to the diocesan synod, the king lost his temper II(‘ told them, as was 
the truth, that they ^^eIe aiming at a Scottish presbytery, “which,^' said he, 
“agrees with monarchy as well as God and llie devil Then Jack and Tom 
and Will and Dick shall meet, and at their pleasuie censure both me and my 
council Therefore, pray stay oik' seven yeais b(‘for(‘ you demand that of 
mo, and it then you find me* pursy and fat, and my windpqie stuffed, I will 
perhaps heaikcn to you , for let that government be up, and I arn sure I shall 
he kept in breath ” Ttieii turning to the bishops, and jiutting his hand to his 
hat, he said, “My lords, I may thank you that tlu'se Puritans plead for my 
sujjremaov , for, if once you aie out and they in jilace, I know what will become 
ol m> supremacy, for, no bishop, no king He then asked Reynolds if he 
had an> thing moie to say, but that divine, hnding the cause prejudged, 
declined to pioceed ‘ If this be all your paity have to say,” said the king, 
using, “I will make them conform theiiLselves, or else huiiy them out of this 
land, or do woise ” 

The pi elates were overjoyed at the behaviour of th(* king Whitgift pro- 
tested that he had spoken from the spirit of God Bancroft exclaimed, “I 
jirotest my heart nu'lteth with joy, that Almighty God, of his singular mercy, 
has giv(‘n us a king as since ClinsPs tunc hath not bc^en ” The chancellor 
said he “had never sc^en the king and priest so fully unitc'd in one person ** 
Next day the Puiitans w'ere called in to hear the alterations made in the 
jirayer-book Their entreaties for indulgence to some men of tender con- 
sciences only excited anger, the conference thas terminat(‘d, and on the 5th of 
March a proclamation w^as issued erijounng strict conformity » 

Persecution now' bc^gan, wdneh, except in the absemee of fire and roi^e, was 
as fierce as bloody Mary’s Spies wormed their w'ay into conventicles and 
prayer-meetings, preachers without a license were throwm into prison; three 
hundred rectors and vicars w'ere turned out of their livings , fines and dun- 
geons wTre the fate of all w'ho resisted the law , and already the awful lessons 
of the Old Testament were conned over with ominous admiration. Men 
driven from house and home, despised and insulted by persons whom they 
considered worse than heathens or idolaters, found consolation in the denun- 
ciatioas of evil-doers and the promises of revenge held forth to the people of 
God Samuel was a Puritan divme, and Agag lived at Wliitehall 

Having thus embroiled himself with one of the orders of the state, James 
next showed his arbitrary spirit in his treatment of parliament [assembled 
March 19th, 1604] His powerful predecessors had shown great skill in their 

’ Alluding to the rudeness which he had experienced from some hot-headed young minfci" 
ters in Scotland, of which vanous inatances arc on record 
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management of the popular a^mbly. They treated it with respect, and 
incres^ed its apparent mfluence in order to turn it to their own advantage If 
Elizabeth interfered at an election, it was secretly , if there was any bribery 
or mtimidation, it was denied with the same aflFectation of abhorrence as at 
the present time , but James published a proclamation telling his people what 
sort of men to return If any person was nominated contrary to his mstruc- 
tions, the borough was to be fined and the member sent to gaol Parliament 
deserved a good deal of contempt for its remissness of late years, but this was 
too much The pride of city and county revolted against this dictation, and 
Puritans and Presbyterians were returned in great nuinbers The first session 
was passed in disputes The king made no secret of his belief in his own 
perfect supremacy over lords and commons The commons, unaccustomed 
4o such language from sovereigns they had feared and respected, assumed at 
last the duty of champions of the nation Your majesty would be misin- 
formed,” they said, ‘‘if any man should deliver that the kings of England 
have any absolute power in themselves either to alter religion, or make 
any laws concerning the same, otherwise than, as in temporal causes, by 
consent of parliament ” 

The laws against the Catholics were not m the slightest degree relaxed 
during these destructive onslaughts on the Puritans The church, W’hich 
had been originally set apart as a neutral ground, was now a strong-w^alled 
battery firing against both The assault l)ecame more furious as the can- 
nonade was more fatal, and at last the patience of the papists could stand no 
more « 


PERSECUTIONS OF THE CATHOLICS, AND THE GUNPOWDER PLOT 

The Puritans in their discontent had accused the king of pajustry He 
persecuted, they said, the disciples, while he favoured the eiHTiiies of the gospel 
James hastened to rescue himself from the charge Another jiroclarnation 
was published Febiuaiy 22nd, 1604, enjoining the banishment of all Catholic 
missionaries, legulations WT'ie adopted for the discovery and presentment of 
recusants, and orders wttc sent to the magistrates to put the penal laws into 
immediate execution He even deemed it expedient to deliver his sentiments 
in the Star Cliamber, to declare his detestation of i)apisti>, and to repeat 
his wish that none of his children might succeed him if they were ever to 
depart from the established church These proceedings afforded some con- 
solation If one opening weie closed, another w^as offered to the exertions of 
the zealots It they WTre not suffered to purge the church from the dregs of 
superstition, they might still advance the glory of God by hunting down the 
idolatrous papist 

The execution of the penal law^s enabled the king by an ingenious comment 
to derive considerable profit from his past foibearance It w^as pretended 
that he had never forgiven the penalties of recusancy, he had merely for- 
bidden them to be exacted for a time, in the hope that this indulgence w^ould 
lead to conformity, but his expectations had been deceived, the obstinacy 
of the Catholics had growm with the lenity of the soveieign , and as they were 
unworthy of further favour, they should now' be left to the severity of the 
law. To their dismay the legal fine of £20 per lunar month was again 
demanded, and not only for the time to come, but for the w'hole period of the 
suspension; a demand which, by crowding thirteen separate payments into 
one of £260, exhausted the whole annual income of men in respectable but 
moderate circumstances. Nor w'as this all By law, the least default in these 
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payments subjected the recusant to the forfeiture of all his goods and chattels^ 
and of two-thirds of his lands, tenements, hereditaments, farms, and leases. 
All the cattle on the lands of the delmquent, his household furniture, and his 
wearing apparel were seized and sold , and if on some pretext or other he waa 
not thrown into prison, he found himself and family left without a change of 
apparel or a bed to lie upon 

The sums thus extorted from the sufferers fonned, most opportunely for 
James, a fund, out of which he could relieve himself from tne claims and 
clamours of the needy Scotsmen who had pursued him from their own country, 
and now importuned him for a share in the good things of the land of promise. 
Of the moneys thus extorted, a consideiable portion was known to be appro- 
priated to these adventurers Nor was this appropriation thought of itself 
a small giievance at a time when the jealousies between the two nations haA 
grown to a height of which we can form 
but a veiy inadequate notion at the 
jiresent dav The sufferers bitterly 
complained that they were reduced to 
begjjary foi the support of a crowd of 
foreign beggars, that the last remnant 
of their property was wrung from them 
to satisfy the rapacity of the Scottish 
haipies that followed the court But 
they complained m vain 

Among the sufferers was Robert 
Catesby, descended fiorn an ancient and 
opulent family His father, Sii William 
Catesby, more than once had been 
imprisoned for recusancy Together 
with several of his friends the son had 
joined the earl of Essex, and in the 
ill-diiected attempt of that nobleman 
w^as wounded, taken, and committed 
to prison He had, indeed, the good 
fortune to escape the block, but was 



compelled to purchase his liberty with 
the sum of £3,000 After his dis- 


The Gate Uoube, Abhby, St Lbobr^b, 
Notts 


charge he attached himself, through the dteBijenoe of the oateebys) 

same motive, to the Spanish party 

among the Catholics, and bore a considerable share in their mtrigues to pre- 
vent the succession of the Scottish monarch When these had proved fruit- 
less, he acquiesced in the general opmion of his brethren, and cherished with 
them the pleasmg hope of mdulgence and toleration 

But the delusion soon vanished Catesby, reverting to his original pursuit, 
revolved m his mind every possible means of relief To succeed by insurrec- 
tion he saw w^as hopeless , the Catholics were the weaker party, and disunited 
among themselves , to look for sufficient aid from the pnnees abroad was 
equally visionary , the king of France, the king of Spain, and even the pontiff 
all professed themselves the friends of James At length there suggested 
itself to his mind a plan which required not the help of foreigners, nor the 
co-operation of many associates, but a plan so atrocious m pnneipie and eo 
sanguinary in execution, that it is difficult to conceive how it could be faar^ 
boured in the mind of any human being — the plan of blowring up the pailiar 
ment-house with gunpowder, and involving in one common destnictiim the 
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king, the lords, and the commons, all those who framed, with the chief of 
those who executed, the penal laws agamst the English Catholics 

The person to whom Catesby first opened his mind was an mtimate friend, 
Thomas Wmter. Wmter was struck with horror at the communication 
But Catesby attempted its justification He sought not, he observed, any 
private revenge or personal emolument His sole object was to suppress a 
most unjust and barbarous persecution by the only expedient which offered 
the prospect of success 

This was at the time when Velasco, the constable of Castile, had arrived 
in Flanders to conclude a peace between England and Spam The two 
friends, after a long discussion, resolved to postpone their direful purpose 
till they had solicited the mediation of the Sjiamaid with their sovereign 
With this view Winter repaired to Berg('n, ncvir Dunkirk, wh('re a private* 
conference with the ambassador convinced him that, though he might sjieak 
in favour of the English Catholics, he would make no sacrifice to purchase for 
them the benefit of toleration From Beigen, Winter hastened to Osterid, 
where he met with Guy Fawkes,^ a native of Yorkshiie, and a soldiei of for- 
tune Fawkes liad long served in the Netherlands, hacl borne an important 
command undei Sir Thomas Stanley, and had visit(‘d Madrid in the eornpany 
of Winter as agent for the exiles of the Spanish jiarty His courage, fidelity, 
and military experience pointed him out as a valuable auxiliary ^ He con- 
sented to return with Winter to England, l)ut was kept for some time m 
ignorance of the part which he was designed to act ^ 

Before their arrival Catesby liad communicated the plan to two others, 
Percy and Wright Thomas Percy was a distant relation and stew^ard to the 
earl of Northumberland He had ('mbraced the Catholic faith about the same 
time as Catesby, and had sharc*d with lum in the* disastrous enterj)iise of Essex 
His brother-in-law, Jolui Wright, was formerly a follower of Essex, and noted 
as the best swordsman of Ins time He had lat(']y become a Catholic, and on 
that account had been harassed with j>rosecutions and imprisonment He 
joined the conspirators, and aftei a short trial F'aw^kes was added to the 
number Al\ five* having previously sw^ern each oth(‘i to seciecy, May 1st, 
received, in confirmation of their oath, the sacrament from the hand of P'athei 
Gerard, the Jesuit missionary ^ ^ 

After many meetings and much consultation, a house w^as hired by Percy 
— who was a gentleman usher of the court — abutting on the houses of par- 
liament, and a hole was resolved on from the back buildings into the vaults 
under the great chamber of the lords, w'here the kmg w^as to open the session, 
and w^here the w^hole house of commons w^ould be assembled Interrupted 
more than once by prorogations and other incidents, they never faltered in 

We observe that Faukes always writes liis name w'lth u — Lingard *^1 

* Father Greenwav , who knew. all tlie conspirators intimately, describes him as “a man 
of mat piety, of exemplary temperance, of mild and ch(‘erful demeanour, an enemy of broils 
and disputes, a faithful friend, and icmarkable for his punctual attendance upon religious 
obaeryancee " His society is stated, bv the same authont\ , to have been “ aousht by afl the 
most distinguished m the archduke’s camp for nobilitv and virtue ” If this account of his 
character is correct, we are to look upon this man not according to the popular notion, as a 
mercenary ruffian, re idy for hire to perform the chief part m any tragedy of blood, but as 
an enthusiast whose understanding had been distorted by superstition, and m whom fanati- 
cism had conquered the better feelings of nature His language and conduct after the dis- 
covery of the plot are characteristic of a resolute fanatic, acting upon pen^erted notions of 
nght and wrong, but by no means destitute of piety or humanity — Jardine 1 ] 

® This fact was brought to light by the confessions of Winter and Fawkes, who out of 
the five were the only two then hvmg But they both acquit Gerard of having been pnvy 
to their secret Winter says that “they five administered the oath to each other in a cnamr 
her, m which no other body was,” and then went into another room to receive the sacrament 
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their purpose, and having at length, with great labour, effected a communi- 
cation, and filled the cellar with gunpowder casks, it was resolved that Fawkes, 
the most resolute of the party, should fire the tram on the 5th of November, 
and effect his escape, if possible, before it reached the barrels ; if not, he was 
quite ready to die m so holy a cause But one of them had a friend in the 
house of lords whom he was anxious to save He wrote a mysterious note to 
Lord Monteagle, warning him not to attend the opening ceremony. Mont- 
cagle was puzzled, and showed it to others , at last it reached the king. James 
had a natural talent for unravelling plot‘s, he smelled them out even where 
they did not exist, and had therefore no difhculty in following the scent on 
the present occasion The cellars were searched, and there, gloomy and 
finn, they found Guy Fawkes, match in hand, watching for the expected signal. 

Tortun's were applied 
Fawkes named his confeder- 
ates, and among them jieople 
were shocked (o hear of such 
men as the } oung and m ealthy 
Sir E\ eranl Dig))y, Rookv ood 
of Coldham, anil Tresham, 
th(‘ writer of the warning to 
Lord Monteagle Th<‘ eon- 
spiratoi's had taken (light, and 
ioiind then wny to Waiwiek- 
sliiif', where there was a 
meeting [at th(* Old Lion 
IIoU'l in Dunehuich] of Cath- 
olic gentlemen anxiously wait- 
ing for the e\ent They had 
eolleet('d at the house ol Sii 
Exerard Digln uridei pre- 
tence of a hunting party on 
Dunsmore Heath The first 
glance at Rookw^ood’s face 
revealed the dr(*adful truth 
Th(‘y wTre all doomed men, 
and must fly for their lives 
The meeting dispersed, and 
Catesby, Digby, and four or Thf Old Lion IIotfl, Dunchdrch, Warwick 
five more took horse and 

made for Wales, where they expected the Catholics to rise They were fol- 
lowed by the sheriff and his men The house* they were in — Holbach 
House m Staffordshire — w^as surrounded Preferring immediate death to the 
lingering agonies of an execution, they presented themselves to their be- 
siegers at the windows, and were shot Some few appeared, sword m hand, 
at the door, and the house w^as set on hre Rookwood, severely wounded, 
Digby, Littleton, and Winter w^ere taken prisoners and carried to London, 
Tresham was arrested in the city, and the plot was at an end 

Priests, and particularly the Jesuits Garnett and Greenway, were suspected 
of guilty knowledge, if not of more , but the faithfulness of all except Tresb- 
am, and Bates, tbe servant of Catesby — the only one of ignoble blood con- 
cerned in the plan — was proof against every means used to make them im*- 
pbcate their spiritual guides The traitors confessed the pnests^ participation 
m this and other treasons, the weight, however, of Tresham's revelation beSng 
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diminished by a retractation of it on his death-bed a few days after ; but enough 
was proved to embitter a hundredfold the national enmity to the old religion. 
Even the Puritans, subdued and piersecuted themselves, urged on more fuii- 
ous laws against the Catholics The tortured death of all the survivors did 
not awaken the pity of a single Protestant heart, the crime was too great, 
the meditated slaughter too remorseless, and the consequences of silccess in 
their plans too appalling, to permit any sentiment but horror; and even the 
merit they claimed as zealous and obedient sons of the only true church was 
an addition to the hatefulness of their crime 

The king and parliament were therefore left at liberty, as far as public 
opinion went, to trample on the Catholics as they chose l^arliament accord- 
ingly passed sanguinary laws agamst the prcacheis of murder and rebellion, 
and James imposed fines upon the wealthy Romanists, to the great enlarge- 
ment of his income He levied a penalty on the earl of Northumbeiland of 
thirty thousand pounds, pnncijially because he was chief of the family to 
which Percy, the conspirator, belonged, and having enriched himself vith the 
spoil, and claimed all the glory of discovering the plot, he ordered a form of 
prayer and thanksgiving for his providential escape, which d(‘faced the prayer- 
book by blasphemy and injustice for tw'O hundred and htty-four years, having 
only been authoritatively disused in 1859 There was great interest felt in 
the examination of Garnett, the Jesuit, as he w^as expected to make reve- 
lations compiomising many wdio were still unsuspected. His talents and 
acquirements also made him a peculiar object of curiosity, and his “ skill of 
fence at his tiial, though it could not save him from the savage insolence of 
Coke, gained him the admiration of the king He was condemned and exe- 
cuted with several oth(*r Catholics, clerical and lay, and the Roman church 
took its usual revenge by converting a \ictim of the law into a mart}r of the 
faith Garnett was canonised as a saint 


THE NEAV PKXAL CODE AGAINST THE C\THOLICS 

After a long succession of debates, conferences, and amendments, the 
new code received the royal assent, May 27th, 1606. It repealed none of 
the law^s then in force, but added to their seventy by two new bills, containmg 
more than seventy articles, mflictmg penalties on the Catholics m all their 
several capacities of masters, servants, husbands, parents, children, heirs, 
executors, patrons, barristers, and physicians (11 Catholic recusants w^ere 
forbidden, under particular penalties, to appear at court, to dwell within the 
boundaries, or ten miles of the boundaries, of the city of London, or to remove 
on any occasion more than five miles from their homes, without a special 
license under the signatures of four neighbouring magistrates (2) They 
were made mcapable of practising m surgery or physic, or in the common or 
civil law, of acting as judges, clerks, or officers m any court or corporation, 
of presenting to the livings, schools, or hospitals in their gift, or of performing 
the offices of admmistrators, executors, or guardians. (3) Husbands and 
wives, unless they had been married by a Protestant minister, were made to 
forfeit everv benefit to wffiich he or she might otherwise be entitled from the 
property of the other, unless their children were baptised by a Protestant 
minister within a month after the birth, each omission subjected them to a fine 
of one hundred pounds ; and if, after death, they were not buried in a Protes- 
tant cemetery, their executors were liable to pay for each corpse the sum of 
twenty pounds (4) Every child sent for Question beyond the sea was 
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from that moment debarred from taking any benefit by devise, descent, of' 
gift, imtil he should return and conform to the establimed ohuich. all such 
benefit being assigned by law to the Protestant next of kin. (6) Eveiy 
recusant was placed m the same situation as if he had been excommunicated 
by name; his house might be searched, his books and furniture, having or 
thought to have any rdation to his worship or religion, might be burned, 
and his horses and arms might be taken from him at any time by order of 
the neighbouring rnagLstrates. (6) All the existing penalties for abwnce from 
church were continued 

But two improvements were added (1) It was made optional in the 
kin^ whether he would take the fine of twenty pounds r>er lunar month, or 
in lieu of it all the personal and two-thirds of the real estate, and (2) every 
householder, of whatever religion, receiving Catholic visitors, or keeping Cath- 
olic servants, was liable to pay for each individual ten pounds per lunar 
month The first of these two enactments led to an additional and perhaps 
unintended grievance Hitherto the power reserved to the kmg of entering 
mto possession of two-thirds of a recusant’s lands could be exercised only in 
punishment of his default by the non-payment of the fine of twenty pounds 
per month , but now that it had become optional on the king’s part, at any 
time, wdielher the fines had been paid or not, the royal favourites were not 
slow to discover the benefit which it might enable them to derive from the 
mdulg(mcc ol the sovereign. They prevailed on James to make over to them 
a certain numlKT of the most opulent recusants, who, to prevent the two- 
thirds of their lands from being seized at the suit of the crown, w^ould deem it 
advLsable to compound w^ith the gi an tees, whaU‘ver sacrifices such compo- 
sition might cost them 

But that which effectually broke the power of the Catholic body in Eng- 
land, by dividing them into two parties marshalled against each other, was the 
enactment of a new oath of allegiance, for the avowed purpose of drawing a 
distinction between those Cathmics w^ho denied and those who admitted the 
temporal pretensions of the pontiff. The former, who it was supposed would 
take the oath, were made liable by law to no other penalties than those which 
have been enumerated , the latter were subjected to perpetual imprisonment, 
and the forfeiture of their personal property and of the rents of their lands 
durmg life , or, if they were married women, to imprisonment in the common 
jail until they should repent of their obstinacy and submit to take the oath. 
When these enactments w^ere published, they excited surprise and dismay. 
The French ambassador pronounced them characteristic of barbarians rather 
than Christians , the lords of the council, ashamed of their own work, delib- 
erated on expedients to mitigate their severity, and many Catholics, alarmed 
at the prospect before them, bade adieu to their native country, while those 
who remained animated each other to forfeit their liberty, property, and 
lives, rather than forsake their religion 


COURT LIFE UNDER JAMES 

When James prorogued the parliament in 1606 he had been more than three 
years on the throne, and yet had made no process in the esteem, had acquired) 
no place in the affections of his Englisli subjects. It was in \^m that he 
sought by speeches and proclamations to earn the reputation of ][x)litioal w»* 
dom ; his inattention to business and his love of dissipation provoked remon- 
strances and complaints. Twice in the week the kmg of England devoted 
m w.— VOL. XIX 2 1 
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his time to the amusements of the cockpit;^ day after day the chase kept 
him on horseback from the dawn till the evenmg, and the fatirae of the chase 
was always relieved by the pleasures of the table, in which he frequently 
indulged to excess The consequence w^as that questions of great national 
importance were suffered to remain unnoticed, and not only foreign ambas- 
sadors, but even his own mmisters were occasionally debarred, during weeks 
together, from all access to the royal presence On their knees they prayed him 
to give more attention to the public business , anonymous writers admonished 
him of his duty by letters, the players held up his foibles to ridicule on the 
stage , but the king was not to be moved He replied that he did not intend 
to make himself a slave, that his health, which ^'was the health and welfare 
of them all,” required exercise and relaxation, and that he would rather 
retrace his steps to Scotland than consent to be immured in his closet or 
chained to the council-table ^ 

His consort, Anne of Denmark, had brought with her as her dower the 
Shetlands and the Orkneys, which for the last century had been pawned to 
the crown of Scotland This princess could boast of some pretensions to 
beauty, to which she added considerable abilities and spirit She hesitated 
not to avow her contempt for the weakness of the king, and on some occasions 
presumed even to dispute the royal authority To display to advantage the 
grace of her person and the richness of her dress, to shine the first among her 
ladies in a succession of balls and masks, became her principal study. No 
expense, no decoration, was spared to give splendour to these entertainments , 
the first poets of the age were employed to compose the speeches, the firajj 
artists to frame the machinery , and Anne herself, with her favourite attend- 
ants, surprised and delighted the court by appearing successively in the dis- 
guise of a goddess or a nereid, of a Turkish sultana or an Indian princess 
There was, however, one drawback from the pleasure of such exhibitions, 
which will hardly be anticipated by the reader Inebriety at this period was 
not confined to the male sex, and on some occasions females of the highest 
distinction, who had spent weeks m the study of their respective parts, 
presented themselves to the spectators in a state of the most disgusting 
mtoxication 

James had scarcely recovered from the panic excited by the gunpowder 
treason when he was alarmed by an insurrection in the very heart of the king- 
dom It was provoked by the rapacity of the lords of manors, who had 
enclosed for their own use large parcels of lands which had hitherto been 
common, and had thus diminished the usual means of subsistence to their 
poorer tenants The practice was begun by those who, having obtained 
church lands during the Reformation, sought to make the most of their new 
possessions, and it had been continued to the reign of James, m defiance of 
popular tumults, legislative enactments, and royal proclamations There was 
no grievance which the people felt more keenlv, or which they were more dis- 
posed to redress by open violence Suddenly lawless assemblages of men, 
women, and children were observed in the three counties of Northampton, 

* The fee of the master of the cocks, two hundred pounds per annum, was equal to the 
united B^nes of two secretaries of state 

* The placers represented him in his passion, sometimes cursing his hounds and falcons, 
flometimes strikmg his servants, and Unnking to intoxication at least once a day — Boderie 
On one occasion the king's favourite doe Jowler, which had been lost returned with the 
following letter tied to his neck *‘Good Mr Jowler, we pray you speak to the kmg (for he 
hears you every day, and so doth he not us), that it will please his majestie to go back to 
Ixindon, for els the contry wil be undoon all our provision is spent already, and we are not 
able to intertayne him longer — Lodge 
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Warwick, and Leicester, May 15th. They seldom amounted to less than one 
thousand men , at Hil} Norton, the former estate of Francis Tresham, they 
reached to three thousand, at Cottesbich to five thousand They appealed to 
be under the guidance of certain unknown persons, who were never seen ift 
public without masks , Reynolds, the avowed l^er, took the name of Captain 
Pouch, from an enonnous pouch which he carried on one side This man was 
an impostor or an enthusiast He pretended to act under the mspiration of 
God and with the license of the king, he pronounced himself invulnerable^ 
and declared that he carried in his pouch a s{)ell which would insure success to 
his followers He strictly forbade them to use profane words, to employ 
fiersonal violence, or to jxjrform any illegal act, which was not necessary for 
the abatement of the new enclosures They faithfully obeyed his orders 
The park walls i\ere demolished, fences levelled, and dikes filled up Wher- 
ever the rioters apfieared the inhabitants receivf^d them with expressions 
of joy, and through fear or affection 
supplied them vith tools and pro- 
A isions If any gentleman ventured 
to n^monstrate, h(‘ was immediately 
placed among the labourers and 
compelled to join in the work of 
demolition The insuigents were 
coinnianded by firoclamation. May 
27th, to disperse, but they main- 
tained that th(‘jr occupation was 
lawful Several bodies of horse 
vere gradually formed, they hast- 
ened to the disturbed districts and 
traversed them in every direction, 
charging, routing, and slaying the 
insurgents A\herever they attempted 
to make resistance To the com- 
missioners appointed to punish the 
guilty, Jam(‘s recommended modera- 
tion and ]>ity Captain Pouch and Anne of Denmark 

his chief associates suffered as trait- (1574-1619) 

ors, because they had appeared in 

arms against the king , several of his followers as felons, because they had 
not dispersed at the reading of the proclamation 

In the estimation of thinking men the ministers were not less culpable 
than their sovereign If he displayed no solicitude to establish himself in the 
affections of his English subjects, they were thought too willing to indulge 
him in that indolence and dissipation which transferred to them in a g^t 
measure the government of the kingdom The chief among them were Cecil 
(who in 1604 had been created Viscount Cranbome, and in the next year 
earl of Salisbury) and Henry Howard, earl of Northampton, who, from sworn 
brothers and associates, had at last become rivals in the pursuit of wealth 
and power But it Avas not long before Salisbury securea the ascendancy. 
His slow and cautious policy, the fertility witl\ which he invented expedients 
to disguise his own p)rojects, and the sagacity with which he discovered the 
real or imasmary designs of foreign courts, endeared him to the timid and 
suspicious disposition of James, and the familiar appellation of “my little 
beagle” proved the high place which he held in the estimation of the sporting 
monarch. 
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-EFFORT AT UNION OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

Among the projects which James had formed there was one upon which 
he had set his heart, but m which he was strongly opposed by the prejudices 
of his subjects of both nations His accession had given to EngFand and 
Scotland the same head , he wished to unite them in one body. Their obe- 
dience to a common sovereign had removed the ancient causes of hostility; 
but the king looked to a more perfect incorporation, which should communi- 
cate to all his subjects the same rights, and should make them all amenable 
to the same laws It was a magnificent but a premature and therefore an 
imprudent design The name of union was received with horror by the Scots, 
who associated with the sound the idea of national subjection , by the English 
with scorn, as an invitation given to their poorer neighbours to descend n*om 
their mountains and fatten on the good things of the land The liberality 
of the king to his Scottish followers had created a strong prejudice against 
any measure which might draw more of his countrymen into England, and 
the pretensions of the Scottish nobility to take precedence according to the 
antiquity of their titles had alarmed the piide of many among the English 
peers who belonged to new families, the descendants of men ennobled since the 
Reformation 

By the English parliament the king s proposal was received with coldness, 
by the Scottish with aversion, nor could the prayer of James obtain from the 
former nor his threats extort from the latter anything moie than the appomP- 
ment of commissioners to meet and deliberate on the question These, after 
several conferences, agreed December 2nd, 1607, that all hostile laws I)etween 
the two kingdoms ought to be repealed, that the border courts and customs 
should be abolished, that theie should be fr(‘e intercourse of trade throughout 
the king’s dominions, and that the subjects of each should be naturalised in 
the other. Though these propositions did not equal the expectations of 
James, he was content to accept them as a foundation for the supers tiucture 
which he meditated, and therefore assumed by proclamation the new style 
of kmg of Great Britain^ When, however, they were laid before the parlia- 
ment, the first two only were adopted The king addressed ihe commons by 
letter , he harangued them in person , he detailed the advantages of the pro- 
posed measures , he answered their objections , he assured them of his equal 
attachment to his subjects of each nation But his eloquence was poured in 
vain; it only provoked angry discussions, m which his own conduct was not 
spared, and the foulest aspersions were thrown on the national character of 
his countr 3 mien Such language exasperated the pride of the Scots, they 
scorned a benefit which was grudged to them by the jealousy of their oppo- 
nents; and the inflexible hostility of the two people compelled the king to 
withdraw his favourite question from the consideration of either parliament 

He had, however, the means of establishing the naturalisation of all his 
subjects in both kingdoms by a decision in the courts of law During the con- 
ferences several of the judges had given their opinion that all persons bom 
under the king’s obedience ^ were by that very circumstance naturalised in 

c 

P James I was very fond of calling himself “king of Great Bntain,“ a geographical 
description which remits one of Canute's “king of all England “ And the same style was 
freely used by his successors But the kmgdom of Great Bntam did not really bemn till 
Anne's Act of Umon The more accurate though rarer style of the Stuarts is “kmg of Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, and Ireland “ — Gardiner 

P From being bom after his accession they were called the Post^ncUi ] 
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all places under his dominion at the time of their birth ; a doctrine most im- 
portant in its consequences; for, though it excluded the generation in existence 
at his accession, yet it comprehended all that followed it, and would of course 
confer m a few years the benefit of naturalisation on aU the natives of both 
countries James was careful to mculcate this doctrine in the proclamation 
by which he assumed his new title, and it was supported by ten out of eleven 
judges who were consulted by the house of lords But the commons refused 
to submit to their authority , and, to bring the question to an issue, two suits, 
one m the chancer}^ another in the king’s bench, were instituted in the name 
of Robert Calvin, a native of Scotland, born since the death of Elizabeth. 
The right of the post-nah was thus established; though the legality of Uie 
decision remaincnl htill a question amongst the most eminent lawyers, many 
of whom contended that the opinion ot the judges had been influenced by 
the wishes of the sovereign > 


(^ROWX VR COMMONS 

It IS most piobable, as experience had indicated, that a demonstration 
of displeasuie from Elizabeth, such as James had shown, would have insured 
tlie repentant submission of the commons But wnthin a few years of the 
most unbrokeii iranc{uillity ihoie had been one of those changes of popular 
feeling w’hich a government is seldom observant enough to watch Two 
springs had kept in play the machme of her administration affection and fear; 
attachment arising from the sense of dangers endured and glory achieved 
for her people, tempered, though not subdued, by the dread of her stem 
couiago and vindictive rigour Foi Jam(‘S not a partick* of loyal affection 
lived in the hearts of the nation, w^hile his easy and pusillanimous though 
choleric disposition had giadually diminished those sentiments of appre- 
hension which royal fiow’iis used to excite The commons, alter some angry 
speeches, r(*soh('d to make knowm to the king, through the speaker, their 
(lesire that he would listen to no private reports, but take liis information of 
the hoase’s meaning from themselves, lliat he would give leave to such persons 
as he had blamed for their speeches to clear themselves m his hearing; and 
that he would by some gracious message make known his intention that they 
should deliver their oiiinions with full liberty and without fear 

The speaker next day cominunicat(‘d a slight but civil answer he had 
received from the king, importing his wish to preserve their privileges, espe- 
cially that of liberty of speech This, however, did not prevent his sending a 
iiK'ssage a few days afterw^anLs, commenting on their clebates, and on some 
dailies they had introduced into the bill for the abolition of all hostile laws. 
And a petition having been prepared by a committee under the house's direo- 
tion for better execution of the laws against recusants, the speaker, on ita 
being moved that the petition be read, said that his majesty had taken notice 
of the petition as a thing belonging to himself, concerning which it was needless 
to press hun This interference provoked some members to resent it as an 
infringement of then liberties The speaker replied that there W'ere many 
precedents m the late queen’s time where she h^ restrained the house from 
meddlmg in politics of divers kinds This, as a matter of fact, was too notorious 
to be denied A motion was made for a comiflittee “ to search for precedents 
of ancient as well as later times that do concern any messages from the sovei^ 
eign magistrate, king or queen of this realm, touching petitions offered to 
house of commons " The king now interposed by a second message, that, 
though the petition were such as the like had not l^n read in the house, ana 
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contained matter whereof the house could not properly take knowledge, yet, 
if they thought good to have it read, he was not against the readmg. And the 
commons were so well satisfied with this concession that no further proceed- 
ings were had, and the petition, says the Journal, was at length, with general 
lilSog, agreed to sleep It contained some strong remonstrances against 
ecclesiastical abuses, and in favoui of the deprived and silenced Puritans, but 
such as the house had often before in various modes brought forward 

The ministry betrayed, in a still more pointed manner, their jealousy of 
any interference on the part of the commons with the conduct of public affairs 
in a business of a different nature The pacification concluded with Spain in 
1604, very much against the general wish,^ had neither removed all grounds 
of dispute between the governments, nor allayed the dislike of the nations 
Spam advanced in that age the most preposterous claims to an exclusne 
navigation beyond the tropic, and to the sole possession of the American con- 
tment, while the English merchants, mindful of the lucrative adventures of 
the queen’s reign, could not be restiained from trespassing on the rich harvest 
of the Indies by contraband and sometimes piratical voyages These con- 
flicting interests led of course to mutual complaints of maritime tyranny 
and fraud, neithei likely to be ill-founded, where the one paity was as much 
distinguished for the despotic exercise of vast power as the other by bold- 
ness and cupidity 

It was the prevailing bias of the king’s temper to keep on friendly terms 
with Spam, or rather to court her with undisguised and impolitic partiality 
But this so much thwarted the prejudices of his subjects, that no part, perhaps^ 
of his administration had such a disadvantageous eff(‘ct on his popularity 
The merchants presented to the conmions, m the session of 1607, a petition 
upon the grievances they sustained from Spam, entering into such a detail of 
alleged cruelties as was lik(‘ly to exasperate that assembly Nothing, however, 
was done for a considerable time, wdien, after receiving the report of a com- 
mittee on the subject, the house prayed a conference w^ith the lords They, 
who acted m this and the preceding session as the mere agents of government, 
intimated m their reply that thev thought it an unusual matter lor the com- 
mons to enter uixm, and took time to consider about a conference After 
some delay this was granted, and Sir Fiancis Bacon reported its result to 
the lower house The eail ot Salisbury managed the coni ei cnee on the part 
of the lords The tenor of his speech, as reported by Bacon, is very remark- 
able After discussing the merits of the petition, and consid(‘rably exten- 
uating the wrongs imputed to Spam, he adverted to the circumstance of its 
bei^ presented to the commons 

The crown of England was invested, he said, with an absolute powTr of 
peace and war, and inferred, from a series of precedents w^hich he vouched, 
that petitions made m parliament, intermeddling with such matters, had 
gamea little success, that great mconveniences must follow from the public 
debate of a king’s designs, which, if they take wind, must be frustrated , and 
that, if parliaments have ever been made acquainted with matter of peace 
or war m a general w^ay, it w^as either when the king and council conceived 
that it was material to have some declaration of the zeal and affection of the 
people, or else when they needed money for the charge of a war, in which case 

^ James entertamed the strange notion that the war with Spain ceased by his accession 
to the throne By a proclamation dated June 23rd, 1603, he permits his subiects to keep 
Buoh shipe as had been captured by them before the 24th of April, but orders all taken since 
to be restored to the owners — Rtmer He had been used to call the Dutch rebels, and was 
probably kept with difficulty by Cecil from displaymg his partiality still more outrageously. 
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they should be sure raough to hear of it ; that the lords would make a good 
construction of the commons' desire, that it sprang from a forwardness to 
assist his majesty’s future resolutions, rather than a determination to do that 
wrong to his supreme power which haply might appear to those who were 
prone to draw evil inferences from their proceedings The commons seem to 
have acquiesced in this rather contemptuous treatment Several precedents 
indeed might have been opiiosed to those of the earl of Salisbury, wnerein the 
commons, especially under Richard II and Henry VI, had assumed a right of 
advising on matters of peace and war But the inorc^ recent usage of the con- 
stitution did not warrant such an interference It was, however, rather a 
bold assertion that they weie not the proper channel through which public 
grievances, or those of so laige a portion of the cominunity as the mercnants, 
ought to be represented to the throru* 

During the interval of two yeais and a half that elapsed before the com- 
mencement of the next session a decision had occurred m the court of ex- 
chequer w'hich threatened the entire overthrow of the constitution It had 
always been deemed the indispensable characteristic of a limited monarchy, 
how^ever irregular and inconsistent might be the exercise of some prerogatives, 
that no money could be laised Irom the subject without the consent of the 
estates This essential jinnciple was settled in England, after much con- 
tention, h's the statute entitled Confimiatio Chartarum, in the twenty-fifth 
vt ar of Edw^ard I IVIore comprehensive and sjjecific m its expression than 
tlie Magna Charta of John, it abolishes all “ aids, tasks, and prises, unless by 
the common assent of the realm, and for the common profit thereof, savmg 
the ancient aids and prises due and accustomed” , the king explicitly renounc- 
ing the custom he had lately set on w^ool 

Henry \TI, the most rapacious, and Henry VIII, the most despotic of 
English monaichs, did not presume to violate this acknowledged right The 
first who had again recourse to this means of enhancing the revenue was Mary, 
wdio in the yeai 1557 set a duty upon cloths exported beyond seas, and after- 
w'ards another on the importation of French w ines The former of those was 
probably defended by arguing that there wras already a duty on wwl; and 
if cloth, wdiich w'as w^ool manufactured, could pass free, there w'ould be a fraud 
on the revenue The merchants, however, did not acquiesce in this arbitrary 
imposition, and as soon as Elizabeth’s accession gave hopes of a restoration 
of English government they jxjtitioned to be released from this burden The 
administration, however, w’ould not release this duty, which contmued to be 
paid under Elizabeth She also imposed one upon sweet wines We read of 
no complaint in parliament against this novel taxation , but it is alluded to by 
Bacon, in one of his tracts during the queen’s reign, as a grievance alleged by 
her enemies He defends it as laid only on a foreign merchandise, and a 
delicacy w'hich might be forborne 

James had imposed a duty of five shillings per hundredweight on currants, 
over and above that of tw^o shillings and sixwnce, which was granted by the 
statute of tonnage and poundage Bates, a Turkey merchant, naving refused 
payment, an information was exhibited against hmi in the exchequer. Judg- 
ment was soon given for the crown The courts of justice, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, did not consist of men conscientiously impartial between the king 
and the subject, some corrupt with hope of promotion, many more fearful of 
removal, or awe-struck by the frowns of power. The speeches of the chief 
baron Fleming, and of the baron Clark, the only two that are preserved in 
Lane's ReporiSy contam propositions still worse than their decision, and wholly 
subversive of all liberty. ‘‘The king’s power,” it was said, “is double— 
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ordinary and absolute; and these have several laws and ends. All customs 
(duties so called) are the eflFects of foreign commerce ; but all affairs of com- 
merce and all treaties with foreign nations belong to the king’s absolute power ; 
he therefore who has power over the cause must have it also over the effect. 
The seaports are the kmg’s gates, which he may open and shut to whom he 
pleases ” TTie ancient customs on wine and wool are asserted to have origi- 
nated m the king’s absolute power, and not in a grant of parliament ; a point, 
whether true or not, of no great importance, if it were acknowledged that many 
statutes had subsequently controlled this prerogative. But these judges 
impugned the authority of statutes derogatory to their idol. That of 45 E 3, 
c. 4, that no new imposition should be laid on wool or leather, one of them 
mamtains, did not bind the king’s succe.ssors, for the right to impose such 
duties was a part of the crown of England, which the king could not dimmish. 

They extolled the king’s grace in permitting the matter to be argued, com- 
menting at the same time on the insolence shown m disputing so undeniable a 
claim Nor could any judges be more peremptory m resisting an attempt to 
overthrow the most established precedents than w^ere these barons of King 
James’ exchequer m giving away those fundamental liberties which were the 
inheritance of every Englishman The immediate consequence of this decision 
was a book of rates, published in July, 1608, under the authority of the great 
seal, imposing heavy duties upon almost all merchandise But the judgment 
of the court of exchequer did not satisfy men jealous of the crown’s encroach- 
ments. The imposition on currants had been already noticed as a grievance^ 
by the house of commons in 1606. But the kmg answered that the question 
was in a course for legal deUTinination , and the commons themselves, which is 
worthy of remark, do not appear to have entertained any clear persuasion 
that the impost was contrary to law. In the session, however, which began 
in February, 1610, they had acquired new light by sifting the legal authorities, 
and instead of submitting their opinions to the couits of law, which were in 
truth little worthy of such deference, were the moie provoked to remonstrate 
jigamst the novel usurpation those servile men had endeavoured to prop up. 


Remonstrances Against Impositions 

Lawyers, as learned probably as most of the judges, were not w^anting in 
their ranks The illegality of impositions was shown in two elaborate speeches 
by Hakewill and Yelverton. And the country gentlemen, who, though less 
deeply versed in precedents, had too good sense not to discern that the next 
step would be to levy taxes on their lands, were delighted to find that there had 
been an old English constitution, not yet abrogated, which w^ould bear them 
out m their opposition When the kmg therefore had mtimated by a message, 
and afterwards in a speech, his command not to enter on the subject, couched 
in that arrogant tone of despotism which this absurd prince affected, they 
presented a strong remonstrance against this inhibition, claiming “as an 
ancient, general, and undoubted right of parliament to debate freely all 
matters which do properly concern the subject, which freedom of debate 
being once foreclosed, the esseijce of the liberty of parliament is withal dis- 
solved. For the judgment given by the exchequer, they take not on them to 
review it, but desne to know the reasons whereon it was grounded; especially 
as it was ^nerally apprehended that the reasons of that judment extended 
much fartner. even to the utter ruin of the ancient liberty of this kingdom, 
and of the suDjects’ right of property in their lands and goods.” ^ 
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FIRST SETTLEMENT OF VIRGINIA 

The commerce of the country had become an important source of its wealth ; 
and if the king could tax merchandise without the consent of parliament^ the 
one great restramt upon despotic power would soon be swept away. At tiue 
period there were two events connected with conunerce far more important 
to the England of the future than m their immediate consequences, whidi 
require especial notice the colonisation of North America, and the charter 
to the East India Company. The atteiimts to colonise North America in the 
time of Elizabeth had been failures. The adventuiers were generally men 
unaccustomed to labour, and they went to lands where they believed that the 
fruits of the earth would merely require gathering, as m the golden age, to find 
that starvation could only be averted by the most incessant toil Roanoke, 
the island which Grenville planted under the auspices of Raleigh, had been de- 
serted in 1590 , and whethei the few colonists had perished, or had l3e^ii received 
amongst the friendly Indian tribes, w^as always uncertain, although Raleigh 
liad never lost hope of clLscovering them, whilst he could reward any mariners 
for the search He had spent, it is said, £40,0(X) in his nobh' efforts to plant 
an English colony on the northern coasts of the New World He was a state 
prisoner, he was defrauded of his property by his rapacious sovereign; he was 
hlline; his declining years with high contemplation instead of heroic action. 
But the example oT his perseveiaiice survived his misfoi tunes 

The colonisation of Noith America vras still the hope of generous states- 
men and bold manners Voyage after voyage was undertaken. Bartholomew 
Gosnold, havuig been the fiist to cross the Atlantic by a direct course in 1602. 
discovered the promontoiy to which he gave no dignified name, Cape Cod, and 
he laid the foundation of the first New England colony on Elizaneth island. 
Martin Bring, in 1603, surveyed the coast of Maine George Weymouth, in 
1605, ascended the western branch of the Penobscot The undying spirit of 
enterprise which Raleigh had first fostered leceived at length some encourage- 
ment from the government In 1606 James granted the first charters for 
colonising North America to a London company, and to a Plymouth company. 
That same year the London or South Virginia Company sent out three ships, 
with one hundred and five men who vrerc to remain as settlers The sagacity 
of Raleigh had pointed out the Chesapeake Bay as a favourable place of settle- 
ment A storm drove these adventurers into that magnificent anchorage. 
The two headlands were named Cape Henry and Cape Charles; and havmg 
ascended a fine river which they named after their king, they planted tlieir 
colony in a pleasant spot and called it Jamestown 

Newport, the commander of the ships, and John Smith, a man whose 
name will be ever associated with the colonisation of America, ascended the 
James River and saw the Indian chieftain Powhatan The savages were 
hostile to the strangers, “the emperor of the country,” as Powhatan was 
styled, protected them. But gradually the colonists, unused to manual 
laix)ur, perished of want and disease. Newport left for England. Some o| 
the leaders had serious contentions The evil destiny of Roanoke seemed to 
be coming on Jamestown But Smith, who was endowed with many ol 
hi^ qualities of the Elizabethan age, rallied the hopes of the dispirited and 
earned the jealousies of the quarrelsome. His fortitude never to. 
restored order, and again went forth m the summer of 1608 for new disoovonea. 
A second body of emigrants came to join the Virginian colony. Hie Londcn 
Company required that the ship which brought them ^ould retmm with gold. 
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or laden with commodities The settlers had accomplished no accumula- 
tions. It had been difficult to preserve their own existence. The company, 
with the same ignorance of colonial organisation which prevailed for two 
centuries, had thought that the unskilled and the idle, who would starve at 
home, might prosper m another hemisphere Smith wrote to the corporation 
that when they sent again they should rather send but thirty carperiters, hus- 
bandmen, gardeners, fishermen, blacksmiths, masons, and even diggers up 
of the roots of trees, than a thousand such as had last come out But still the 
energy of the man triumphed He taught the gentlemen the use of the axe 
and the spade, and industry slowly achieved its rewards A new charter was 
granted in 1609 

The rage for emigration extended Other ships arrived, with men of 
broken fortunes and dissolute gallants Smith still maintained his authority 
over the useless members of tne communitj' But he was disabled by an 
accident, and he returned impoverished and enfeebled to England When 
he left, there were four bundled and ninety persons in the colony In six 
months they were n^duced by their idleness and their excesses to sixty The 
settlement was about to be abandoned when, in 1610, a new body of emi- 
grants arrived under the leadership of Lord Delawarr, who had been appointed 
governor of Virginia There was agam a glimmering of prosperity , but ill- 
health compelled the return of the wise governor to England In 1611 the 
council at home exerted itself to prevent the great scheme of American colo- 
nisation from utterly failing, and six ships, with three hundred emigrants and 
abundant supplies, arrived at Jamestown, under Sir Thomas Gates A distrt^ 
bution of land to each emigrant as his private property gave a new stimulus 
to industry The Virginian colony went on to piosi)er Its members found 
more certain riches than mines of gold in the cultivation of tobacco Their 
prosperity was confirmed by their free institutions In 1621 they obtained a 
representative constitution, m which the object of government was declared 
to be ^^the greatest comfort and benefit to the people, and the prevention of 
mjustice, grievances, and opjiression 

Such were the vicissitudes which attended the first settlement of the 
Anglo-Saxon race on the North Ameiican continent Theie v^as another 
colony formed fourteen years later, whose planters w^nt to their task in a 
solemn spirit The congregation of separatists from the church of England, 
who with their pastor, John Robinson, had become exiles in Holland in 1608, 
had thought much of the settlements in Noith America ^ They had obtained 
a patent from the London Company, and they obtained funds, on very hard 
terms, from London merchants They purchased the Speedw^ell, a vessel of 
forty tons, and hired the Mayflow^er, of a hundred and eighty tons On the 
22nd of July, 1620, having left some of the brethren at Leyden, they embarked 
at Delfshaven Robinson, their pastor, did not accompany them, but he knelt 
on the shore as the emigrants ascended the decks of the Mayflower and gave 
them his blessings and his prayers This event, so insignificant as it must 
have seemed at the time, so all-important in the real history of England, 
now forms the subject of a fresco in the house of lords After a long and 
stormy voyage, the Pilgrim Fathers, as they are now affectionately called, 
reached Massachusetts Bay, at a spot which they afterwards determined to 
call Plymouth As Bancroft? says. “A grateful posterity has marked the 
rock which first received their footsteps. The consequences of that day are 
constantly unfolding themselves as time advances It was the origm of New 
England ; it was the plantmg of the New England institutions ” 

P The details of the history of these Pilgrims will be found in the history of Holland, and 
in the history of the Amencan oolonies m Volume xxii ] 
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CHARTER OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

On the last day of the sixteenth century a charter was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to a body of adventurers, styled the Governor and Comply of 
Merchants of London trading to the East Indies. This charter was limited, 
m its exclusive liberty of trading, to the term of fifteen years, and was to 
be renewed if the privileges so granted were not found “prejudicial or hurtful 
to this our realm ” A direct commercial intercourse with India had b^ 
previously carried on by the Turkey Company, but the maritime trade had 
})een in the possession first of the Portuguese and afk'iwards of the Dutch. 
The English could not compete with these rivals, whilst the merehandise in 
which they trafficked was burdened with the heavier cost of an overland route 
The trade of England with the East Indies was henci^foith to Ix' carried on 
by sea During the reign of Elizabeth the success of the new company was 
very doubtful Their piivileges were invaded by James at the lieginning 
his reign But in 1609 their charter was renewed without limitation of time, 
several voyages w^re attended wnth large profits, and in 1612 the English- 
man planted his foot in India,* having obtamed pennission from the Great 
Mogul to establish a factory at Surat « 


AFFAIRS OF IRELAND AND SCOTLAND 

One of the most important national events of the reign was the colonisation 
of the nortli of Ireland On the suppression ot the rebellion of the Desmonds 
111 the late reign, then immense teiritories had become forfeit to the crowm. 
A plan of colonisation w^as adopted, and the lands were parcelled out among 
undertakers (as they were named) at low rents The grants, however, were 
too large and the conditions were not duly complied wnth 1 so that though 
Munster thus received a large* accession of English blood (the stock of its 
nobility and gentry of the present day), the experiment w'as a failure. After 
the accession of James, the great northern chieftains O’Neil and O’Donnell 
fled to Spain, and their territories, arnountmg to half a million of acres, fell 
to the crown The king and Bacon then devised a system of colonisation 
wffiich was earned into effect by Sir Arthur Chichester, the lord deputy. The 
grants w^cre to be in three classes of two thousand, fifteen hundred, and one 
thousand acres Those wffio obtamed the first w^ere to build a castle and a 
bawn, or strong court-yard , the next a house of stone or brick and a bawn ; 
the third a bawm only They w^ere all bound to plant on their lands, in cer- 
tain proportions, able-bodied men of English or Lowland-Scottish birth, who 
were to live in villages and not dispersedly A portion of these lands was 
also granted to the native IrLsh This w^as a noble plan, and though, like 
everything designed for the benefit of that unhappy country, the cupidity 
and injustice of those who sought their profit in oppressmg the natives pre- 
vented its attaining its object fully, it has been productive of great and per- 
manent benefit , and wffiat was formerly the wildest and most barbarous rart 
of Ireland is now that which in mdustry m^kes the nearest approach to 
England 

In the fifteenth year of his reign (1617) the king had revisited his native 
realm. The chief object of his visit was to extena his power m matteie of 

The history of the colonisation of India will be found in Volume xzi ] 
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religion, and to seek to approximate the churches of England and Scotland. 
In this last country, between the avidity of the great lords, who had robbed 
the church of its landed property without shame or remorse, the fanatic 
spirit of the reformed preachers, and the feebleness of the crown, the ancient 
system of church government had been unable to keep its ground. Epis- 
copacy had been formally abolished, and the republican form named Pres- 
bytery erected in its place But man is still man, under all forms ; and 
the revolters against spiritual tyranny, pious and well-intentioned as they 
undoubtedly were, even exceeded the pretensions of their predecessors , and 
since the days of Becket, Britain had witnessed no such assumptions of 
immunity from civil jurisdiction as were put forth by Melville, Black, and 
other champions of the church and opposers of the ciown in Scotland. 
Their conduct, however, having led to a tumult in Edinburgh, in which the 
king ran some nsk, the parliament was induced to pass a law establishing 
the authority of the crown over the clergy, and the king succeeded in obtain- 
ing the consent of the clergy to his appointment of fifty-one of their number 
to titular prelacies, who WTre to sit m parliament as representatives of the 
church In this state of things James had succeeded to the crowm of England 
In 1606 an act of the legislature restored to the bishops a part of their 
revenues, they w^re some time after made perpetual moderators of the pro- 
vincial synods, and they hnally (1610) regained all their original powders, the 
rights of ordination and spiritual jurisdiction being vested in them When 
the king visited Scotland (1617) he required that some of the iites of the 
church of England should be adopted, such as kneeling at the euchari^, 
giving it to persons on their death-bed, and the practice of confiimation by a 
bishop These WTre rejected by the first assembly which was convened, but 
the following year means were found for having them received, and the Scot- 
tish clergy w^ere thus brought into a reluctant agreement with the church, 
w^hich they regarded as little better than that of Rome The state of religion 
in England during this reign] w^as far from satisfactory After the death 
of Archbishop Whitgift (1603) the king had confer re^d the primacy on Ban- 
croft, bishop of London, a prelate distinguished by his zeal against presbytery 
and Puritanism The Puritan ministers underwent the [lersecution of being 
silenced, disgraced, and imprisoned, w^hile Bancroft lived, bet his successor, 
Abbot, a far better man, had a leaning tow^ard their opinions, and they now 
experienced favour rather than the reverse 

Hitherto the Protestants m general had hold most of the opmions which 
are termed Calvmistic, especially on the subject of piedestination, or the 
absolute decrees of the Deitv, as it was explained in the writings of St Augus- 
tine , but about this time the milder doctrine of the Greek fathers had been 
promulgated in Holland by Annmius, from w'honi it w^as henceforth named. 
James, who had been reared in the opposite sentiment, was quite outraged, 
when Vorstius, w^ho held these opinions, w^as appointed to a professorship at 
Leyden. The states, to propitiate him, w^re obliged to deprive and banish 
their new professor, indeed, the king hinted that they might as well have 
committed him to the flames Yet James hmiself, and a portion of the prel- 
ates and clergy, afterwards adopted the Amiiman tenets It is rather curi- 
ous, that those who thus became the most strenuous asserters of the freedom 
of man^s will were the great Upholders of the doctrmes of divme right and 
passive obedience ^ 

' The following anecdote is well known ''On the day of the dissolution of the last parlia- 
ment of Kmg James 1, Edmund Waller, out of curiosity or respect, went to see the king at 
dinner, with whom were Andrewes, the bishop of Winchester, and Neile, the bishop of Dur- 
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Hie liberties of England owe so much to the Puritans that one feels little 
inclined to dwell on their errors ; but justice requires that they should appear 
in their true coloius, and not be suffered to make a monopoly, as it were, of 
virtue and goodness. In piety and in moral conduct they were, taken on the 
whole, superior to their opponents, but they were harsh and morose, inquiri* 
torial and censorious, absurdly scrupulous about trifles, and the enemies of 
all pleasure and innocent recreation The modes, ho\^ever, of opposing them 
that were employed were injudicious. The persecution of them ^ as of a kind 
calculated rather to annoy and irritate than to suppress, and the publication 
of the Book of Sports y though well intended, did more harm than good The 
following was the occasion of it The Puritans had been gradually converting 
the Christian Lord's Day into a Judaical Sabbath — not, we may observe, the 
Sabbath of the Mosaic law', in which, as at all their festivals, the people of 
Israel were '^to lejoice before the Lord," but a gloomy, sullen day of hearing 
sermons and shunning all innocent recreations , anti this, ui their usual arbi- 
trary spirit, they would have forced^ on all, whatever their opinions mipht be. 

The Catholics naturally took octTasion to censure the refonned religion for 
this gloom and moro&ity, and the king and his cleri(*al advisers thinkmg 
differently from the Puritans on the subject, a proclamation w^as issued, for- 
bidding anyone to prevent the people from having, after divine service, 
dancing, archer}', leaping, vaulting, and other manly and harmless recreations, 
as also May-poles, May-games, AV hitsun-ales, and morris-dances Bull-baitmg, 
beai -baiting, interludes, and bowls were prohibited No recusant, however, 
was to have the benefit of this liberty, which was confined to those who had 
attended divine seiTice that day The Book of SportSy as it was termed, was 
ordered to be read out in the chuichos, but Primate Abbot forbade it to be 
read in his presence at Croydon, and it only served to give the Puritans an 
occasion of lepresentmg their opponents as being totally devoid of religion. 

The houses of commons during this reign w ere deeply pervaded by the 
Puritanical spirit,^ a proof of its prevalence throughout the nation Hence 
with their zeal for icpiessmg the abuses of the prerogative and securing the 
liberties of the jieople were joined an anxiety for the persecution of the Cath- 
olics and a continued effort to extend the rigid principles of their party. » 


THr GREAT CONTRACT, DlRSOLUriON OF PARLIAMENT 

The strong remonstrance of the house of commons, in 1610 , against im- 
positions upon merchandise^ w^as not a sohtarv' act of public spint They had 
stood up, session after session, to protest against the theories of the king that 
he w'as absolute, and to make him comprehend that there w^is a power supe- 

ham, standing behind his majesty’s chair There happened something very extraordinair 
in the conversation these prelates had with the kmc, on w'hich W’allcr aid often leSeci Hu 
maiesty asked the bishops, ‘M'v lords, cannot I t^e mv subjects' money when I want itw 
without all this formality in parliament^’ The bishop of Durham readily answered, ‘Gw 
fort)id, sir, but you should, vou are the breath of our nostrils ’ W' hereupon the king turned 
and said to the bishop of "^’inchester, ‘Well, my lord, what say >ou7^ ‘Sir,’ rej^i^ the 
bishop, ‘I have no skill to mdge of parliamentary cases ’ The king answered, ‘No pitlKiffii, 
my lord ’ ‘Then, sir,’ said he, ‘I thmk it is lawful for you to take my brother Neile’a mon^, 
for he offers it ’ Wdler said the company was pleas^ with this answer, and the wit of It 
seemed to affect the king ” * 

* When m 1621 a bul was brought into the commons for the more' stnet observaaoe of 
the Sabbath, Shepherd opposed it, be objected to the word Sabbath, justified dancing on that 
day by the example of King David, and was for allowmg sports on it For thu boktseas ha 
was, on the motion of Pym, expell^ the house 1 Such were Puntanical notions of freedom 
of speech 
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rior to his arbitrary will. He had issued proclamations which assumed the 
character of laws; and they told him it was “the indubitable right of the 
people of this kingdom not to be made subject to any pimishment that shall 
extend to their lives, lands, bodies, or goods, other than such as are ordained 
by the common laws of this land, or the statutes made by their common con- 
sent m parliament '' Whenever the king wanted a subsidy, the' commons 
immediately preferred a petition for redress of grievances Cecil had a 
scheme for making the crown to a great extent independent of parliament, 
by proposing that a fixed annual revenue of £200,000 should be granted, on 
condition that the king should give up the right of purveyance, and the 
various profits derived from wardships and other branches of ancient prerog- 
ative The session of 1610 was chiefly employed m negotiations for this 
object, which was termed “ the great contract with his majesty , but nothing 
had been settled when parliament was prorogued in July When parliament 
met again in October, the commons were out of humour Not a grievance 
had been redressed, although a temporary subsidy had been granted in the 
expectation that some of the evils of which they had complained would have 
been removed or mitigated In November James had become tired of the 
word grievance He would dissolve parliament He had been patient, but 
“he cannot have asinine patience^’ He was for punishing those members 
who had uttered offensive speeches, some of which he thought amounted nearly 
to treason. The parliament was dissolved on the 9th of Februarj, 1611, after 
having sat nearly seven years 

England had now no foreign policy but that of an almost ignomini(^s 
neutrality The cause of Protestantism in Europe, which was at the same 
time the cause of civil lib(‘rty, had lost its great leader when Elizabeth died 
The son of Mary Stuart had no opinions but those which resulted from his 
cowardice or his selfishness When the reforming ministers lectured him in 
Scotland, he favoured the papists Whilst the terrors of the Gunpowder Plot 
were uppermost in his mind, he was as staunch a Protestant as the sternest 
Puritan in his parliament He naturally leaned upon that party m the 
church of England which supported his doctrine of absolute power In his 
contempt for the opinions of his subjects he thrust episcopacy upon the kirk 
of Scotland For the rights of conscience he had not the slightest regard 
He exhorted the states of Holland to persecute Vorstius, an Armiriian pro- 
fessor at Leyden In 1612 he signed a writ for the burning in Smithfield of 
Bartholomew Legate, an Arian, whose errors he had vainly attempted to 
remove by argument This writ was not a mere formal instrument, but 
expressed that, the church having delivered the offender to the secular power, 
as a blasphemous heretic, the king, “as a zealot of justice and a defender of 
the Catholic faith, and willing to maintain and defend the holy church and 
the rights and liberties of the same,” holds that the said Bartholomew Legate 
“ought to be burned with fire '' One other atrocity of the same kind was 
committed [the burning of Edward Wightman] — the last of such barbarities^ 
which England witnessed 

To the “religious” King James is our present translation of the Bible 
dedicated That translation was an excellent work, and it was right to dedi- 
cate it to the sovereign who had encouraged the undertaking But it was in 

« 

* It seems strange to us that not a word was uttered against this homble cruelty When, 
a few years afterwams, a Spanish Anan was convicted of heresy, he was allowed to linger out 
the rest of his life in prison This was bad enough, but it was at least a step in advance. 
Since the judicial muraer of Wightman no such atrocity has disgraced the soil of England. — 
Oardinxrj 
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the spirit of that daDgerous adulation which hid realities from James, as thc^ 
were hidden from his successor, that he was told in this dedication that his 
conduct in going forward “ with the confidence and resolution of a man in mam* 
taming the truth of Christ, and propagating it far and near, is tiiat which 
hath so bound and firmly knit the hearts of dl your majesty’s loyal and relig- 
ious people unto you, that your very name is precious amongst them; tfieir 
eye doth behold you with comfort, and they bless you m their hearts as that 
Sanctified person who, under God, is the immediate author of their true hap- 
piness ” It might be supposed, the king being herein called “ the mover and 
author of this work,” that the Bible had not wen previously known in Eng- 
land The translation of 1611 was founded upon the Bishop’s Bible of 156§; 
and that was founded upon Cranmer’s Bible, which was founded upon the 
translations of the Old and New Testament of the earlier reformers — the 
Tyndale who was burned and the Wycliffe whose ashes were cast into the 
Avon In such a work it was the part of true wisdom to deviate as little as 
possible from the text with which the people had become familiar, and whicli 
their forefathers had devoured wheiT it was dangerous to possess it.^i 


THE REIGN OF THE FAVOURITES 

Shortly after this commenced a period of favouritism and injustice, for a 
})arallel to which we must go back to the times of Edvard II and Richard 11. 
James should have reflected on the dungeons of Berkeley and Pontefract 
when he devoted himself to his Cans and Buckinghams Carr was a Scottish 
adventurer, who owed his promotion to the beauty of his face and figure 
He was loaded with wealth and honours, and was soon lord-chamberlain and 
viscount Rochester, with all the royal influence in his hands While this 
unprincipled minion was fawned on by the king, the fate of the lady Arabella 
Stuart moved the compassion of the people She was too near tne throne, 
and had already played too prominent a part in Raleigh’s plot to be lookecl 
on vithout anxiety , and when it was found that she had priv^ately given her 
hand to William Seymour, second son of Lord Beauchamp, and almost her 
equal in^ rank by his descent from Mary, duchess of Suffolk, the sister of 
Henry VIII, the wrath of the timid genealogist knew no bounds If a child 
should arise from their union combining the claims of both the parents, he 
was afraid his own sons, Henry and Charles, might be exposed to trouble; 
and to prevent so great a calamity he imprisoned the fair culprit and her 
husband in separate houses By disguising in man's apparel, Araoella effected 
her escape June 4th, 161 1 , Se>Tnour also broke away, and they had appointed 
a meeting-place abroad The boat conveying Arabella was taken at sea. 
She was brought back, locked up, neglected, and harshly used No inter- 
ference in her favour was of any avail, and finally James rejoiced in the con- 
clusion brought to his unfounded apprehensions by the insanity and death 
[after four years’ imprisonment, September 27th, 1615] of a kinswoman as 
beautiful and as unfortunate as his mother herself had been 

Henry, the prmce of Wales, was of nobler qualities than either his father 
or brother, if the early manifestations of his character are to be believed. 
Brave, ambitious, and generous, he attached many fnends to his person, and 
c^t the whole nation into sorrow when he died, November 6th, 1612. in his 
nineteenth year — the high church party looking forward to a reign ot enters 
prise and war from the martial tastes he showed even in his amusements, and 
the Puritans anticipating a reign of reform and vigour from the strong nrot* 
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estantism of his expressions and the regularity and sobriety of his life. In a 
few months after this doomy event the princess Ehzabeth was married to the 
prince palatine of the Khme, and the court was saddened by the absence of 
so mucn grace and beauty, not without some misgivings of the dark fortune 
through which she had to pass, as the neglected daughter of England and 
throneless queen of Bohemia Charles was now the hope of the nation, and 
the father began to look about for a fitting match for the inheritor of his 
crown. First, however, he was to be the go-between in a love adventure of 
his creature Carr, now Viscount Rochester, which leaves an indelible stain 
on all the parties concerned 

A dishonourable affection sprang up between Rochester and the beautiful 
wife of the young earl of Essex, and the ambition of the guilty woman was 
directed to sharing the name and fortunes of the favourite A plea was 
invented against the husband in order to obtain a divorce, and the advocacy 
of the king was secured by a fee of £25,000 James argued and canvassed, 
browbeat the bishops composing the court of inquiry, and threatened Abbot, 
who refused his consent, with the weight of his displeasure The majority 
were won over, and sentence of separation was pionounced But Rochester 
had a friend of the name of Sir Thomas Over bury, vho strongly dissuaded 
him from marrying the divorced countess , and when he confided this oppo- 
sition to his bride, the evil nature of her heart was roused to madness She 
vowed the death of Overbury, and before the celebration of her wedding 
made interest to have him imprisoned in the Tower She attempted to bribe 
a good swordsman to slay him in a duel , she then took the surer way of poi^.n, 
and Overbury was found dead in his room, September 15tli, 1613 Mean- 
time the king celebrated the marriage with royal ponip,i created Viscount 
Rochester earl of Somerset, and seemed to be glad of Overbury\s end, as 
delivermg him from a rival in the new earFs regard 

From the day of Overbury's death Somerset seemed a miserable man 
Cold-eyed and stern-browed the guilty couple looked upon each other, and 
no one in the haggard and pale Somerset could have recognised the gay and 
graceful Carr, nor in the brazen and yet subdued paitner of his crime the 
bright and fascinating Frances Howard Remorse was at work, and made 
wreck of their happiness and beauty Nobody, however, would w’hisper the 
dark suspicion to the king till it began to be perceived that Somerset’s influ- 
ence was on the wane One day there appeared at Whitehall a youth of 
surpassing beauty, whose education in the highest circles of France had given 
a polish to his manners and motions unknown in the English court His 
name was George \’’illiers,2 the youngest son of a good but impoverished family 
in Leicestershire, and the cunning politicians who had brought him to London, 
and had schooled him in his behaviour on his presentation, saw that the plan 
was successful, and that Somerset w^as in their pownr 

Somerset and his wife were accused of the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury as soon as Villiers was installed Their accomplices w^ere exammed and 


James is said to have given his favounte estates, worth a million pounds — Von Rau- 

MER 9] 

P He was handsome and active, the most elegant dancer, the swiftest runner, etc , he 
had the nchest wardrobe, the greatest number of love mtngues, was the first who employed 
men to carry him in a chair, and tht first who drove m a coach and six He amused the king 
with Binging, dances, files, processions, and dramatic representations, and when more power- 
ful incentives appeared necessary, was ready to assist in all kinds of mdecent and vulgar 
amusements. Tnough m some points humbling himself, his pnde was unbounded, nis 
rapacity immoderate, and even tne kmg was exposed to his capnee and insolence — Von 
Rauiibr.9] 
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tortured. One of these, a beautiful woman of the name of Turner, was a 
dealer in love philtres to min the affections ; and another. Simon Fonnan, an 
astrologer, who foretold the future by the stars. The philtres had degener- 
ated into poison, and Anne Turner was hanged , but her services had been so 
v^uable to the leaders of fashion m that most base and depraved period 
that many ladies of the highest rank attended her execution in token of 
regard Others of the inferior culprits underwent the same fate, and c]^cta- 
tlon was on tiptoe for the trial, in May, 1616, of the earl and countess of wmer- 
set, by whose orders the crime had been committed. Some inexplicable reason 
urged the king to avoid the public- 
ity of a legal process He promised 
them pardon, life, and riches if they 
would only confess, and put an 
end to all fuither inquiry But 
Somerset wa^ firm, and dared the 
king to pioceed A compromise was 
at last arranged, by which the pris- 
oners were to appear, sentence was 
to be pronounced, and the loyal 
pardon instantly bestowed [The 
coimtess pleaded guilty ] Somerset, 
how('\er, took the double chance of 
pleading “ Not guilty,” but was unan- 
unously condemned He abstained 
from any attack on James, and 
was rewarded vith a retiring allow- 
ance of £4,0(X) a yeai, spending the 
rest of his life in llu hateful com- 
pany of his accomplice and regrets 
for his fallen estate « 

That Janies should have hesi- 
tated to sh('d the blood of persons 
with whom he had been on such 
terms of intimacy is not strange, and 
hardly censurable But unfortu- 
nately there i.^ room to suspiect that 
this lenity w^as the effect of fear more 
than of clemency The haughty and 
even menacmg demeanour of Som- 
erset, both before and after hLS 
conviction, and the mysterious terms 
m which he expressed his purposes 
of revenge, the solicitude of the king to have him assured that his life should 
not be taken, and to have him brought to trial m a more submissive state of 
mmd than he had generally evinceil m his present circumstances; and the 
character of the letters addressed to the monarch by Sir George More, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, on this subject — all are matters which show that 
Somerset was possessed of some secret which jjave him a power that he was 
not slow to exercise over the fears of the king. It was to prevent the thfMt- 
ened disclosure that James promised all he could promise with any regard to 
decen^. It should be added that there were menaces used by Overburjr 
towanb Somerset of the same nature with those now used by Somerset 
towards James, and the close confinement to which that person was subiect 

a W — VOL. XDL 2 K 
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from the time of his commitment provokes the conclusion that he also was 
a depository of some dangerous secret, probably the same which was more 
successfully employed by his patron 

In what the secret of Somerset consisted a future day must disclose. 
That it related to some iniquitous matter is beyond doubt, nothing short 
of this could have produced the confidence of the one party or' the appre- 
hension of the other Spedding,s the biographer of Bacon, says “And what 
was it then that the king had done, of which he so dreaded the discovery"!^ 
This opened a wide field for conjecture Any crime would do that was bad 
enough, and as there was no evidence to guide the guesser toward any one 
in particular, each chose the one he liked best , preference being generally 
given to that class of crimes which cannot be named, because in them evi- 
dence was less to be expected With a general presumiitioii like this agamst 
him, it would be hard for a man to get through liis life without mcurrmg 
suspicion of something in particular And the king’s conduct in the prose- 
cution of this cause was found to supply some hints for the suspicious ” Sped- 
dmg ridicules the theory of a nameless crime, and believes that James acted 
normally m this matter Many other histoiians, however, do not so absolve 
him Gardiner i thinks it may have been some secret concerning the granting 
of Spanish pensions « 

In May, 1612, had died Robert Cecil, eail of Sali&buiy “He was a good 
statesman, and no ill member of the commonwealth,” soys Sir Simonds 
d’Ewes,^ but he died amidst “a general hate, almost of all sorts ” He had 
left an empty treasury w^hich he had vainly attempted to fill by his schftne 
for a permanent revenue The constant manifestation of an arbitrary temper 
on the part of the king, “willing to w^ound, but yet afraid to strike,” made 
the commons cling with gieat tenacity to then undoubted jiower of refusing 
supplies Hume/ has said, with some truth, “except duiing sessions of par- 
liament, the history of this reign may more properly be called the history 
of the court than that of the nation ” But the exception is a very consider- 
able one During sessions of parliament w^e clearly trace how’ the nation 
was growing mto a powTr truly formidable to the arbitrary disposition of the 
king and the selfish indulgences of the court The pailiament which, after an 
interval of four years, met on the 6th of April, 1614, w^as called not for any 
purpose of general legislation, but in the expectation that by proper man- 
agement it might relieve the king's necessities Bacon, then attorney-general. 
Sir Henry Neville, and some others undertook to bring the commons into a 
gracious frame of mind, by inducing the king to relax some of his claims of 
prerogative, w^hich w’cre called grievances, and thus to obtain a liberal supply, 
^e scheme could not be concealed, and hence these politicians obtained the 
name of “undertakers ” ^ 

The king in his openmg speech protested that it w^as as false as it would 
have been unworthy of himself that he should employ “private undertakers” 
who “would do great matters ” Bacon laughed at the notion that private 
men should undertake for all the commons of England In 1621 James openly 
acknowledged what he had before denied Hallam^ points to this circum- 
stance as showing “the rise of a systematic parliamentary influence, which 

P Elizabeth, stingy as she was. had scarcely succeeded m makm^ both ends meet, and 
James, who had the expense of providing for a family, from which Elizabeth had been free, 
would hardly have been able to meet his exTOnditure even if he had been economical He 
was, however, far from economical, and had given away lands and money to his Scottish 
favountee. — Gaudiner **] 

P The undertakers were so called because they undertook to secure the return of candi- 
dates devoted to the king’s mterests ] 
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was one day to become the mainspring of government/* Hume/ sa^, "so 
ignorant were the commons, that they Knew not this incident to be the first 
infallible symptom of any reralar or established liberty/* The commons knew 
better than the historian, that, whatever might have been attempted imder 
despotic princes, there w'as an ancient system of “regular or established 
liberty,** which did not require any symptoms for its manifestation. They 
did not acknowledge what the historian has constantly inferred, that the 
notion of liberty was a sudden grow’th of the seventeenth century, “that the 
constitution of England was, at that lime, an inconsistent fabric, w’hose jarring 
and discordant paits w’ould soon destroy each other” They opposed the 
parliamentary influence because they (headed coiruption lus much as they 
hated tyranny The scheme of the undertakers w’as entirely unsuccessful. 
James uttt*re(.l smooth wfads and iniuJe speciou'^ t>roinLs('s but the commons, 
with one voice, fiassed a ^ote against the king’s light ol imposing customs at 
the outfiorts w^iihout the consent of |>firliameiit A Mipjily was demanded, 
under a throat that if it were n<7l given th(‘ fiarliAiiient should be dissdved. 
The house passed to the qiu'stion ot impositions There w’ere various bills in 
progress 

Alter a session of tw’o months of stormv debate, the parliament W'aa dis- 
solved, wnthoii* a single bill being passed It was named “the addled parlia- 
iiKMit ’ No other parliament w’as called till 1621 For eleven years the 
statute book is a blank Tlie king was not satisfu'd with the perilous measure 
oi attempting to govern without a pailiainent, but he committed to the Tower 
five of the members of the house of commons who had lieen most strenuous 
in their opposition He had to sujiply his necessities by fines m the Star 
Chamber, and by exercises of the jaeiogative which wTre galling and oppres- 
eive His fiist gieat resource was a lienevolence Oliver St John declined to 
contribute, and wTote a letter setting forth his reasons for refusal He was 
brought into the Star Chambei, and was fined in the sum of £5,000, The 
courtiers w’ould think this a mild punishment for one wdio had presumed to 
doubt the right of the king to jnit his hands into the pockets of his subjects 
— a king wdio had just tokl his disobedient parliament, “My integrity is like 
the w^hiteness of rny robe, iny puiify like the metal of gold in my crown, my 
firmness and clearness like the precious stones I w^ar, and my affections 
natural like the r(‘diiess of iriy heart ” Such w^as the gabble of this nijiculous 
pedant upon sole*inn occasions When he sat at table, with a crowd of lis- 
teners, he discoursed largely of Ins divine right to implicit obedience, and of the 
superiority of his prerogative over the law^s and customs of England. 


THE RISE OF VILLIERS, THE PALL OF COKE 

By the death of the earl of Northampton, within a w^eek of the dissolution 
of parliament, the king and his courtiers had an opportunity for a scramble 
to recruit their finances The ofhee of lord pri\y seal having become vacant, 
the occasion w^as embraced to effect what we should now call a partial change 
of ministry But this change w^as accomplished in a way that would be rather 
startling m modem times Some of the higln offices were sold. Sir Fulke 
Greville paid £4,000 for the chancellorship of the exchequer Inferior places 
went to the highest bidder. Somerset had sold the office of cup-beaier to 
Gteorge Villiers He appears to have forgotten that another might supplant 
him m the favour of a king who dwelt on “ gcxxl looks and handsome acccnitre- 
mente.’* The cup-bearer was a dangerous rival. “His first introduct^ into 
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favour/’ says Clarendon,*’ “was purely from the handsomeness of his person ” 
The history of the country, to the end of this reign, is m great part the per- 
sonal history of George Villiers — the adventurer, who had m his capacity of 
the king’s cup-bearer been “ admitted to that conversation and discourse with 
which that prince always abounded at his meals ” In a few weeks,, continues 
Clarendon, he mounted higher, “and, being knighted, without any other 
qualification, he was at the same time made gentleman of the bed-chamber 
and knight of the order of the Garter , and in a short time (very short for such 
a prodigious ascent) he was made a baron, a viscount, an earl, a marquis, 
and became lord high admiral of England, lord-warden of the Cinque Ports, 
master of the horse, and entirely disposed of all the graces of the king, in con- 
ferring all the honours and all the offices of three kingdoms without a rival ” 

In 1615 Coke opposed his legal knowledge to the preliminary proceedings 
in a detestable act of tyranny Edmund Peachum, a clergyman in Somerset- 
shire, had his study broken open , and a manuscript sermon being there found 
in which there was strong censure of the extravagances of the king and the 
oppressions of his officers, the preacher was put to the rack, and interrogated 
“before torture, in torture, between toiture, and after torture’' He was 
suspected of treason, but this horrible seventy could vring no confession 
from him It was doubted whether the sermon itself could be received as 
an overt act of treason Bacon was directed by the king to confer with the 
judges of the king’s bench separately , to wffiich Coke objected, as “ not accord- 
ing to the custom of this realm ” The other judges WTre tampered with Cqjfo 
at length gave an opinion, wdiicli evaded the question and did not confirm 
the king’s arguments and that of the other unscrupulous judges that the 
sermon itself w^as treasonable The unhappy man w^as, howTver, tried and 
condemned, but he died in jail The chief justice again offended by con- 
tending that the equitable jurisdiction of the court of chanceiy ought not to 
be exercised after a judgment obtained at law" But his greatest offence w-as 
in demurring to the authority of a letter which Bacon had wntten at the king’s 
desire, to direct that the court of king’s bench should not proceed to judg- 
ment in a case wdiich concerned the validity of the grant of a benefice to a 
bishop, in connection with his bishojinc Coke said that such a letter should 
be written to the judges of all the courts, and that being done, he induced 
them to take the honourable course of certifying to the king that they w^re 
bound by their oaths not to regard any such letters, wffiich WTre contrary to 
law The king went into one of his usual fits of lage wffien his prerogative 
was questioned, and called the tw-elve judges before him to answ^er for their 
disobedience They all tamely yielded, with the exception of Coke He 
was very shortly after first suspended from his office, and then dismissed. 

It IS not difficult to imagine, while such scandalous revelations and sus- 
picions were rife as those of the Overbury case , w"hilst the majority of the 
judges were slavish, whilst the court of high commission w-as proceeding in 
its -arbitrary course in matters of religion (a court which, according to an 
unheeded remonstrance of the commons, took upon itself to fine and im- 
prison, and passed sentences without appeal) , wdiilst the Star Chamber was 
trampling upon every personal right — that the nation was growing univer- 
sally disgusted with the goveriynent under which it lived The people had no 
constitutional organ to proclaim their grievances Parliaments had been laid 
aside. The great religious body termed Puritans were offended, in 1618, by 
a proclamation that all lawful recreations, such as dancmg, archery, leaping, 
May-g^es, might be used on Sundays after divine service They associated 
this injudicious measure — ^which had a tendency to make the disputes between 
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the two parties in the church more rancorous — with the king’s visit to Scot- 
land to e^orce episcopacy upon a -reluctant people. After tm^t visit a bettor 
provision was made for the parochial clergy, by the passing of an act in the 
Scottish parliament which compelled the impropriators of tithes to allow a 
stipend to the resident mmister But the ecclesiastical policy of James in 
Scotland was not successful , and in 1620 the preachers were inveighiw against 
Episcopal rule, and that general discontent was growing which in a tew yeani 
broke out in bitter hostility In neither of the kingdoms could the people 
be deemed happy or the government paternal. 


THE E\D OF SIR AYALTER R\LEIGII 

Sir Walter Raleigh had been a prisoner m the Tower somewhat more 
than twelve years To a man of such aclivitx of mind ev^'n imprisonment 
w^ould not be unhappiness Hif+-W'ife w’a^ jx^mitfed to dwell wath him. He 
liad access to the lieutenant s garden, and, says Sir William Wade, one of the 
lieutenants, “lie liatli converted a little lam-house to a still-house, where he 
doth spf*nd his tiint* all the day in distillations ” Raleigh was the mventor 
of a fainou'-' c^'rdial which w’ent by his name In an evil hour the tranq^uil 
studies and LL-Ncful diversions ot Raleigh were exchanged for schemes which 
weie to renew^ the energi(‘s of Ins youth The dieam of a gold mine m Guiana 
never ceased to haunt his imagination Indians had interviews with him in 
the Tow(‘t , for he had kept up a correspondenc(‘, through his agents, with 
the natives of the country wlneli he had j)artiall> explored in 1595 At length 
he obtained jxTmission to employ the liberty which was promised to be granted 
to him, thiough the nuxliation of Villiers, m again attempting to work the 
gold mine in whose existence he fiiinly believed He w^as released from his 
prison on the 20th of March, 1616 

He w’as now^ in the sixty-hfth year of his age But he was one of those 
who bated no jot of hear t or h.of)e Raleigh risked in this scheme all he possessed 
in the wmrld W1 k*ii Ladv Raleigh had gone on her knees to James, to beg 
that her family might not be roblx'd of the estaU^ at Sherborne, which 
been secunxl to them before her husband’s attainder, he exclaimed, "I maun 
have the land — 1 maun have it for Carr ” Eight thousand pounds had 
been afterwards obtained as the “competent satisfaction” for an estate 
\vorth five thousand pounds a year This sum, wath the produce of a small 
estate w^hich his wafe sold, w\as all mvested in the Guiana project. James 
stipulated for a share of the profits of the enterpnse But the Spanish am- 
bassador, Gondomar, who had at that time obtained great influence over 
the king, at first remonstratc^d, and declared that the expedition was for 
piratical purposes Raleigh maintained that his sole object was to settle a 
country which belonged to England by right of discovery, and to work ito 
gold mines , and Gondomar affected to be satisfied 

Raleigh got together a squadron of fourteen vessels, and he set sail on the 
28th of March, 1617, having received a commission by which he waa eonati- 
tuted general and commander of the expedition, and governor of the county. 
It was imprudent in Raleigh to go upon a doubtful adventure without haviDjg^ 
received a previous pardon, which was to be obtamed for money. But it 18 
said that Bacon, who in 1617 had accomplished the prime object of hlB 
ambition, the custody of the great seal, said to Raleigh, “The knee-timber of 
your voyage is money Spare your purse m this particular; for upon my Itfe 
you have a sufficient pardon for all that is past alr^y, the king having uiider 
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his broad seal made you admiral of your fleet, and given you power of the 
martial law over your officers and soldiers The outward voyage was 
unpropitious There was sickness m the ships, of which many of the voy- 
agers died They landed in Guiana on the 12th of November, and on the 
14th Raleigh wrote in a hopeful spirit to his wife “To tell yoji that I 
might be king of the Indians were a vanity But my name hath still lived 
among them here They feed me with fresh meat and all that the country 
yields All offer to obey me ” 

In a short time he began to have glimpses of the treacherous nature of 
the sovereign m whose name he had gone forth to “make new nations" 
James had obtained from him the most minute details of his plans, and the 

king had communicated them to Gondomar, 
who had sent them to his couit at Madrid 
The king’s commander had been promised a 
free passage through the country He found 
it fortifi(‘d against him He was hiiiLself weak 
from sickness, and was obliged to be carried in 
a littci He sent his faithful followTi, Cajitain 
Keymis, to sail up the Orinoco with a part of 
the squadion in the diiection of the mine 
The iii'-tiuctions w'hich Raleigh had given WTre 
not obeyed The Spaniards attacked his en- 
campment, and a l)attle ensued Alter muqji 
slaughter, the English drove back tluar assail- 
ants to the towm, and the Spamaids coming 
out in fresh foice, the son of Raleigh was 
killed The governor of th(‘ towm, a kinsman 
of Gondomar, also fell The English burned 
San Tomas, in w^hich tla^y found refining houses 
and two ingots of gold But the passes to 
the mine were defeniled by too strong a force 
to enable Keymis to accomplish the great 
object of the expedition When he returned 
w’lth his diminished crew^, the reproaches of 
his commander led the unfortunate man to 
commit suicide 

The great spirit of Raleigh w^as crushed 
He saw nothing before him but leproach and 
danger In a letter to his wife he says “I 
protest before the majesty of God that, as Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir John Haw^kins died heart-broken w^hen they failed of 
their enterprise, I could willingly do the like, did I not contend against sorrow 
for your sake, in hope to provide somewhat for you to comfort and relieve 
you If I live to return, resolve yourself that it is the care for you that hath 
strengthened my heart " Raleigh conducted his fleet, with mutinous crews, 
to Newfoundland, and then sailed homeward. On the 18th of March, after 
his return, Howell wrote “The world wonders extremely that so great a 
wise man as Sir Walter ;^leigh would return, to cast himself upon so inevi- 
table a rock as I fear he wiTr^ Tw^o friends, the earls of Pembroke and 
Arundel, had pledged their honour for his return, and he would not be a 
cause of trouble to them This Arundel acknowledged when Raleigh, on 
the scaffold, remmded ^m of the promise that he had made to the earl that 
he would return. 
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Gondomar was now supreme at the English court, negotiating a maniago 
between Prmce Charles and the infanta m Spain. The destiny of Rafei^ 
was in the hands of the malignant Spaniard and the revengeful king. 
leigh was arrested at Plymouth; and after some stratagems to escape to 
France, and to obtain delay, havmg feigned madness, he was conducted to 
his old prison in the Tower He was exammed before commissioners, upon 
the charge that he fraudulently pretended that he went to discover a mine» 
when his real object was to make a piratical attack upon the Spanish settle- 
ments He denied these charges with constancy and boldness, out admitted 
his attempt to escape, and his pretence of mental deran^ment, which he 
excused by the desire which every man fe(ds to escape death. Nothing could 
be obtained which could furnish a new ground of accusation 

It was determined at length that the prisoner should be executed under 
his former sentence, by a writ of prn^y se^al dm^cted to the judges. But they 
held that then warrant for execution could not be issued, alter so long a tune 
had elapsed since the judgmontr without bringing up the prisoner to plead. 
Raleigh, suffering under an ague, w^as brought on the 24th and again on 
the 28th of OctobiM to the king’s bench at Westminster, and there bemg 
asked wdiy execution should not pass against him, he urged that he was dis- 
charged ot tl) original judgment by the king's commission for his voyage, 
which gave him now^ life and vigour Execution was granted. Raleigh asked 
1 )i a little delay, to settle Ins affairs and his mind He w^as brought out of 
his prison th(^ next morning to die upon the scaffold, in the Old Pmace Yard 
at WestminstcT The night before his death he WTote these lines on a blank 
leaf of his Bible 

E’en such is Tune, takes in trust 
Our ^outll, mir joys, and all hti\e, 

And pays us but with ape and dust, 

W ho, 111 the dark and silent pra\e, 

Wlicn we ha\e wander’d all our ways, 

Shuts up the 8 tor\' of our da>s 

But from this earth, this prave, this dust, 

The Lord 'will raise me up, I trust 

The last end of this heroic man was worthy of his great genius. He received 
the sacrament, he declared his forgiveness of all persons, he manifested the 
utmost cheerfulness, he gave thanks to the Almighty who had imparted to 
him the strength of rnmd never to fear death, and to meet it with courage in 
the assurance of his love He breakfasted, and smoked his usual pipe of 
tobacco When he came to the scaffold he was very faint, and commenced 
his speech to the assembled crowd by saying that durmg the last two days he 
had been visited by tw^o ague fits “ If therefore you perceive any weakness 
m me, I beseech you ascribe it to my sickness rather than to His 

speech was of a manly tone defending himself from slanders which had been 
raised agamst him He implored the bystanders to join with him in prayer 
to that great God whom he had grievously offended , “ being a man full of aU 
vanity, and one who hath lived a sinful life m such callings as have been most 
inducing to it , for I have been a soldier, a sailor, and a courtier, all of them 
courses of wickedness and vice '' He was asked by the dean of Westminster 
in what relimon he meant to die, and he replied, In the faith professed by t^ 
church of England, hoping to be saved bjr the blood and merits of oiu* 
Saviour.” It was a bitter mommg, and the sheriff proposed that he should 
descend from the scaffold and warm himself. No, good Mr. Sheriff, let us 
despatch, for within this quarter of an hour my a^e will come upon me, aiul 
if I be not dead before that, my enemies will say 1 quake for fear.’^ He took 
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the axe in his hand, kissed the blade, and said to the sheriff, “ Tis a sharp 
medicine, but a sound cure for all diseases.’’ So died the last of Elizabeth's 
heroes. 

The execution of Raleigh called forth indignation, “not loud but deep,” 
in the English mind. The people felt that he was sacrificed to Spam, against 
which power, its Jesuits and its inquisitions, he had waged no inglorious war- 
fare. He was sacrificed by a king from whom the bold Protestant spirit was 
departed, and who remained supine whilst the two great principles which 
divided Europe were again preparing for a struggle Thus thought the ma- 
jority of the nation, at a time of extraordinary excitement m connection with 
foreign events. 


AFFAIRS OF THE PALATINATE 

The da^hter of James had been married almost six years to the elector 
palatine. The Calvinists of Bohemia had been in insurrection upon a ques- 
tion of the possession of some lands of the church which were held by Catho- 
lics, and the quarrel was under arbitration at the instance of the emperor 
Matthias when he died Matthias was also king of Bohemia, and the arch- 
duke Ferdmand was chosen emperor. He had been recognised as successor 
to the throne of Bohemia, but he was a determined zealot of Catholicism; 
and the Bohemians, who held that their crown was elective, offered it to 
Frederick, who had been one of the arbitrators to settle the difference which 
had led to their insurrection. The electoi palatine, after some hesitation, 
accepted the dangerous promotion, and was crowned at Prague, in Novem- 
ber, 1619. 

The resolve was the signal for a general array of hostile foices throughout 
Europe ^ The great battle of Protestantism and Catholicism appeared once 
more likely to be fought out Had Elizabeth been alive she would have thrown 
all her force into the conflict Janies at first refused to give any assistance 
to his son-in-law The Protestants of England were roused to an enthusiasm 
which had been repressed tor years. They saw the armies of Austria and 
Spam gathermg to snatch the crown from the elective king of Bohemia and 
to invade the Palatinate. They saw many of the Piotestant princes forming 
an union for his defence. Volunteers were ready to go forth from England 
full of zeal for the support of the elector. James was professing an ardent 
desire to Protestant deputies to assist his son-in-law, and at the same time 
vowing to the Spanish ambassador that the alliance with his Catholic master, 
which was to be cemented by the marriage of Prince Charles to the infanta, 
was the great desire of his heart 

At length the Catholic powers entered the Palatinate ; and the cry to arm 
was so loud amongst the English and the Scotch, that James reluctantly mar- 
shalled a force of four thousand volunteers, not to support his son-in-law upon 
the throne of Bohemia, but to assist in defending his hereditary dominions. 
The scanty assistance came too late Frederick was defeated by the Austrians 
at the White Hill near Prague, on the 8th of November, 1620, which decisive 
battle entirely destroyed his slight tenure of power m Bohemia. He was 
very shortly^ after driven from ^he Palatinate, which was handed over to the 
tender mercies of the conquerors. The supporters of the elector in Bohemia, 
a country which had been the refuge of persecuted reformers, were trodden 
down by the iron heel of Austria. The Puritan party m England considered 

P The details of the Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648, will be found m the histories of Ger- 
many, France, Spam, and Sweden ] 
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this misfortune, says D’Ewes,^ aa "the greatest blow which the church of 
God had received smce the first Reformation by Martin Luther m 1517.’^ The 
union of the Protestant princes was broken up. In the words of Von Ranke,^ 
" the Catholic principle passed with wonderfm rapidity from a moment of tw 
utmost danger to an omnipotent sway over the south of Germany and the 
Austrian provinces.” 

It was durmg the excit-ement of this conflict, and in the month following 
the victory of the Austrians at the White Hill, that James adopted one m 
those arbitrary measures which weak governments resort to m their imbecile 
desire to control public opinion On the 27th of DecemlxT, 1620, says D^Ewes, 
'"I saw and perused a proclamation set out by his majesty, inhibiting or 
forbiddmg any of his subjects to discourse of state matte rs, either foreign or 
domestic; which all men conceived to havc» been procured by the count of 
Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador ” That Englisluneii should, at the bid- 
ding of an insolent government, cease interchanging their thoughts was ^ 
impossible as that they should cease thinkmg Their thoughts broke out in 
signs not to be mistaken The Spanish amliassador, who dwelt in the bishop 
of Ely^s house m Hoi born, vas obliged to have a guard of soldiers to protect 
hmi. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 1621 AND BACON’s IMPEACHMENT 

It was in this excited temper of the nation that the king at length called 
a jiarliament, vhich met on the 30th of January, 1621 

James was now in a gracioiLs humour He had somelliing to ask of the 
parliament have reigned eighteen years, in which time you have had 
peace,” he said, '^and I have received far less supply than hath been given 
to any king since the Conquest The last queen, of famous memory, had, 
one year with another, above a hundred thousand jiounds pc'i annum in sub- 
sidies ” James did not attempt a comparison between the manner m which 
the queen of farnoas memory spent her subsidies in the defence of her country, 
and m the support of Protestantism in Europe , while he was lavishing thou- 
sands upon Hay and Somerset and ViUiers, impoveiishing the crown and 
degrading the nation Clarendon, » speakmg of the reigning favourite of 1621 
and his host of dependents, said that the demesnes and revenues of the crown 
were saciifictNl to the enriching of a piivate family, '"and the expenses of the 
court so vast and unlimited that they had a sad piospect of that poverty and 
necessity which afterwards befell the crown, almost to the rum of it.” 

The pailiament of 1621 was m no complacent mood. James said to them, 
"I have often pqied unto you but you have not danced ” They gave him a 
small subsidy in return for unusually gracious speeches, and then went boldly 
about the redress of grievances They revived the use of the terrible word 
“impeachment,” which had gone out of men’s mouths for nearly two cen- 
turies. Monopolists were the first attacked with this constitutional weapon. 
One of the greatest of them, Sir Giles Mompesson, finding that the govern- 
ment which had wanted him his patents for gold and silver thread, and for 
licensing inns and alehouses, would not stand up in his defence, fled beyond 
sea. The Sir Giles Overreach of Massinger’s Ngw Way to Pay Old Dd>ts was 
Sir Giles Mompesson, and the Justice Greedy of the same popular play wae 
Sir Francis Michell The real Overreach and the real Greedy were degraded 
from knighthood, were fined, and were banished. Higher delinquents bqpia 
to tremble. Yelverton, the attomey-^neral, was connected with the OTe- 
vailing comiption, and when detected denoimced Villiera as his enemy. The 
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a of the prerogative court was impeached for venality; and the bishop of 
aflf for being accessory to a matter of bribery It was an age of universal 
abuses. Local magistrates were influenced by the pettiest gifts, and were 
called '‘basket-justices” — a name which m the next century was applied to 
the stipendiary justices of Bow street. 

Upon the highest branch of this rotten tree sat Francis Bacon, Viscount 
St. Albans, the great lord chancellor His contemporaries were impressed 
with his versatile abilities and his majestic eloquence, but they were disgusted 
by his profusion, and they had little confidence in his honesty The great- 
ness of his intellect was to be appreciated in other ages, and his faults were 
then to be slightly regarded while the eyes of all men were to be dazzled by 
the splendour of his genius His contemporaries, with one accord, resolved 
that no excuse should interfere with his degradation, for what he himself 
called his frailty in partaking of ‘^the abuses of the tunes ” He was charged 
by the commons, before the lords, with twentv-two acts of bribery and cor- 
ruption He attempted no defence He saw that the court would not shield 
him, even if it had the power He made a distinct confession in writing of 
the charges brought against him , and when a deputation from the peers asked 
if that confession was liis o\\ n voluntary act, he replied, It is my act, my hand, 
my heart 0 my lords, spare a broken reed ” The sentence of the parlia- 
ment was that the viscount St Albans, late lord chancellor, be fined £40,000, 
be imprisoned in the Tower during the king’s pleasure, made mcapable to 
bear office in the commonwealth , never to sit in parliament, nor to cqpie 
within the verge of the couit The king i emitted the fine, and released the 
fallen man after an impiisonment of a few days 

It IS vain^ to attribute Bacon^s fall to the malevolence of Coke or the 
mtngues of \ illiers The house of commons saw that the time had come for 
striking at the root of some of the most flagrant of official corruptions, and 
Bacon, though perhaps not more guilty than many others, was struck down 
as a signal example to lesser offenders Speddiiig,-^ the editor of Bacon’s 
philosophical works, pointing out that the chancellor admitted the taking of 
presents, as he himself had taken them, to be indefensible, adds that he always 
denied he had been an unjust judge, oi, to use hi& own words, “had ever had 
bnbe or reward in his eye or thought when he pronounced any sentence or 
order.” With regard to the degree of moral criminality, these questions are 
proposed “(1) AVhat was the understanding, open or secret, upon which the 
present was given or taken ? (2) To what extent was the practice prevalent at 
the time ? (3) How far was it tolerated ^ (4) How did it stand with regard 
to other abuses prevailing at the same time*!^” If these points could be 
satisfactorily ascertained the most meiciful conclusion at which we could 
arrive would be the opinion of Bacon himself “I was the jus test judge that 
was in England these fifty years, but it was the justest censure in parliament 
that was there these two hundred years ” 

If the stem severity of the house of commons, in which the peers went 
along with them, towards every order of delinquents, from the griping usurer 
to the prodigal chancellor, demands our respect, we must regard with equal 
abhomnee tiie same popular assembly when carried away by a passionate 
fanaticism into an act of vindictive cruelty The house was in a fever about 
the Palatinate , and when it became known that a Roman Catholic barrister, 
Edward Floyd, had expressed his joy that “Goodman Palsgrave^ and Good- 
wife Palsgrave” had been driven from Prague, there was no punishment too 
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terrible to be inflicted upon the delinquent — whipping, the pillory, boring of 
his tongue, nailing of. his ears, were small justice for such an offence, ^e 
house went beyond its powera in passing a heavy sentence upon Floyd with- 
out hearing him. He appealed to the king, denying the accusation against 
him, and the commons were asked by the councu how they took upon them 
to judge offences which did not mterfere witli their privileges The house 
paused, and Floyd w^as arraigned before the lords, who confirmed the sen- 
tence, with additional seventies Whippmg, which was a part of this sen- 
tence, was remitted on the motion of Prmce Charles. The unhappy man 
underwent the other unjust punishment — to pay a fine of £5,000 and to be 
imprisoned for life 

There is surely no instance,’^ says Hallam,^ ‘^iri the annals of our own, 
and hardly of any civilised country, w^here a trifling offence, il it were one, 
lias been visited w'lth such outrageoas cruelty.*’ Let us not forget, as we 
pioceed in tracing the history of this nation, that the passions of a parliament 
have been as marked, if not as frequent, a source of injustice as the despotic 
tendencies of a king, and let us feel that a due balance of the powers of 
the respective estates cannot be so happily pre'served that prerogative and 
piivilege may be kept equally innoxious, except under the guidance of an 
enlightened public opinion 

The king and the parliament had been proceeding in apparent harmony, 
when they \\ere adjournc'd over the summer [to aw^ait the lesults of the fruitless 
mission of Lord Digby, special ambassador to Vienna] The court had mani- 
fested no z('al about the question of the Palatinate, but the commons made 
a solemn protestation, which was entered m the journals, that they would 
spend then lives and fortunes in the defence of their religion, and of the cause 
of the elector The houses met again, after an interv^al of five months, on 
the 20th of November It was announced that troops had been sent for the 
defence of the Palatinate under Sir Horace Vere The commons voted a 
small subsidy, which was totally madequate to any vigorous exertions. The 
clamour for w^arlike operations w^as not seconded by any liberality which 
could rouse James to exertion The parliament had no confidence m a kmg 
wdio shuddered at a drawn sword His natural temperament and his policy 
were in complete accord, and it was perhaps well for the country that they 
w^ere so Had his son Henry been on the throne, w^ho proposea the Black 
Prmce and Henry V as his models, England might have put herself at the head 
of a great religious w^ar, but she would have wastecl that strength which 
enabled her, m another quaiter of a century, to W'age a greater battle at 
home for civil and religious liberty, without losmg her power of commanding 
the respect of every government in Europe 

England had m this year an opportunity to draw the sword m a neces- 
sary quarrel — the suppression of the outrages of the Barbary pirates. Spain 
had agreed to co-operate in an attack upon Algiers, but she sent a very insuf- 
ficient force to join the English flag James w^nt about this salutary work 
in his timid and parsimonious way He directed the commander of his fleet, 
Sir James Mansell, not to risk his ships The Algerians, havmg had only a 
few boats burned, defended their harbour, and Mansell came home with noth- 
ing achieved The English merchantmen were now' the prey of the African 
pirates, and the country bitterly complained of the national losses and the 
national dishonour When the parliament reassembled, it was in no con- 
ciliatmg humour Lords Essex and Oxford had returned from the Palatinate, 
and proclaimed that the country of the elector and the Protestant cause ware 
lost for want of timely aid. 
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As we have seen, the two houses were afraid to trust the expenditure of 
money m incapable hands. They could not understand how James was affect- 
ing a desire to contend against the power of Spam and Austria, when he was 
negotiating, in secret as he believed, for the marriage of his son to the daughter 
of the most Catholic king During the recess, a leadmg member of the com- 
mons, Sir Edwm Sandys, had been committed to the Tower , but it was pro- 
tested that the commitment was unconnected with the privileges of the house. 
His bold manner of speaking in parliament was undoubtedly his offence. 
The commons passed over this matter, but they drew up a petition, prepared 
by Coke, against the growth of popeiy, urging that Prince Charles should 
marry one of his own religion, and that the king should turn his attention 

towards that power wdnch had first 
carried on the war in the Palatinate. 
That powTr was Spain 

JamOvS had heard of this motion, and 
he anticipated the leceijit of the peti- 
tion^ by sending a violent letter to the 
speaker, commanding the house not to 
meddle with any matter which concerned 
his government or the mysteries of state 
He informed them also that he meant 
not to spare any man's insolent behav- 
iour in jiarlianient Tlie commons 
leturned a temperate answer, in which 
the king \vas told that their Iib(‘rty of 
speech was their ancient and undoubted 
right James rei)h(‘d that then privi- 
l(*ges were derived from the giace and 
permission of his ancestors and liimself. 
Some excuses weie made foi the expres- 
sions of the king, which were called a 
slip of the pen 

The coiiiiiions deliberately recorded 
their opinions, in a memorable protes- 
tation, on the 18th of December, 1621, 
in w^hich they solemnly affirmed that 
the liberties and jurisdictions of parliament are the ancient and undoubted 
birthright and inheritance of the subjects of England, that the affairs of 
the king and the state, of the defence of the realm, and of the church of 
England, the making of law^s, the redress of grievances, are proper subjects of 
debate in parliament, that in handling such business every member of the 
house hath, and of right ought to have, freedom of speech, and that every 
member hath like freedom from all impeachment, imprisonment, and moles- 
tation. except by the censure of the house itself. There were great men con- 
cemea in this protestation — Coke, Pym, Selden Eminent peers, for almost 
the first time m the history of the country, took part with the commons against 
the crown The king dissolved the parliament, and impnsoned the earl of 
Oxford and the leading mem^^ers of the commons ^ 

Gardiner? thus sums up the results of this parliament of 1621 “The houses 
had not sat m vain They had rescued from oblivion the right of impeach- 

P When the deputation of twelve came to James with the petition, he exclaimed in jest, 
“ BtW stools for tne ambassadors T’ Gardiner; doubts the old anecdote that he called out 
m his broad Scotch on seemg them, '^Here be twal’ kmgs commg 
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ment^ and had taught a crowd of hungry and unscrupulous adventureiB that 
court favour would not always suffice to screen them. They had made judi- 
cial corruption almost impossible for the future. Yet the highest of their 
achievements had not been of a nature to be quoted as a precedent, or to 
be noted down amongst the catalogue of constitutional changes. Far more 
truly than any mcml^r of that house dreamed, a crisis had come in which 
I^otestantism was to be tried in the balance There was a danger g^ter 
than dny which was to be dreaded from the armies of Spinola or the p)dicy of 
Maximilian — a danger lest moral sui^enority should pass over to the champions 
of the reactionary faith And it was at such a crisLS that the English house 
of commons placed itself m the foremost ranks of thase who were helping 
on the progress of the world Cecil spoke truly vhen h( said that their dec- 
laration would do more good than if ten thousand soldiers had been on the 
march 

The struggle which was to be fought out in the battle-fiehl, twenty years 
afterv,mds, v^as already commenced m a most unmistakable manner It was 
a contest for first principles England was to be a constitutional monaichy or 
a despotism 

The paihament iKung dissolved, James again resorted to a benevolence 
— a voluntary contribution of the people, as the courtiers pretended. Its 
voluntary character may be understood from a little inci(l(‘nt A merchant 
of r.ondon, who had been a cheesemonger, but now rich, was sent for by the 
council, and requireil to give the king £2()0, or to go into the Palatinate and 
ser\T the airiiy with clieese, being a man of eighty years of age.^' 


PRINCE CHARLES IN SPAIN (lG23 A P ) 

The king, who publicly declared that “he w^ould govern according to the 
good of the common w^al but not according to the common will,” went on 
with his Spanish negotiation in utter defiance of the public feeling His son- 
in-law’ was now a refugee at tlie Hague, with his queen — a favourite of the 
English — and their family Their misfoi tunes, as well as the defeat of the 
pnnciple wduch they represented, excited the w^armest sympathy. In no 
point of policy was there any concord between the government and the people. 
In February, 1623, London w’^as startled with the extraordinary news that 
the prince of Wales and \"illiers, now marquis of Buckingham, had gone off 
privately for Madrid The negotiation for the marriage with the Spanish 
prmcess had been neaily concluded by the earl of Bristol, a special ambassa- 
dor to the court of the young king Philip IV, the brother of the infanta. Only 
a dispensation from the pope was waited for, and James had himself written 
to his holiness to urge the favour He promised all sorts of toleration, and, 
to give an earnest of his disposition, suddenly released from prison a laige 
number of popish recusants, to the great anger of the Puritans. 

The motives for the strange proceeding of the prmce and the favourite 
remain a mystery Clarendon^ holds that Villiers originated the scheme to 
gain favour with the prmce, who had been long jealous of him The Idng 
was at first greatly opposed to the adventure, which was not without itS' 
danger. Smith seems to be a favourite name for dii^ised princes. Charles 
was John Smith, and the marquis Thomas Smith. They were accompaoJied 
by Sir Richard Graham. They got to Dover, after some awkward inquiries, 
and on the 7th of March the “sweet boys and dear ventrous kni^ts, worthy 
to be put in a new romanso,” as James termed them, arrivea at Madrid. 
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Howell.i/ one of the most amusing of letlar-writers, was then in the Spanish 
capital, and he describes how “ to the wonderment of all the world, the prince 
and the marquis of Buckingham arrived at this court/' He tells how they 
alighted at my lord of Bristol's house; how Mr. Thomas Smith came in at 
first with a portmantle, whilst Mr John Smith stayed on the other side of the 
street in the dark, how Bristol brought m the prince to his bed-chamber; 
how the marquis the next day had a private audience of the king of Spam; 
how the king came to visit the prince, how the royal family went out m a 
coach, the infanta having a blue ribbon about her arm that the prince might 
distmguish her as he took the air on the Prado , and how when the lady saw 
her lover her colour rose very high 

The prince and his companion were seven months absent from England. 
To attempt to follow out the course of the intrigues that took place during 
this period would be fai beyond our limits , nor do we conceive that, how’ever 
amusing may be the relations of court festivities, the bull-fights and the tour- 
naments, the processions and the banquets, with which the heir of England's 
throne was received, they are necessary to be here detailed^ That Charles 
was conducting himself with that duplicity which belonged to his nature is 
agreed on all hands He was ready to promise, accoidmg to Von Ranke, ^ 
not only toleration for the Roman Catholics in England, but that he would 
never engage in any hostile measure against the church of Romo, but, on the 
contrary, would endeavour to bring about a unity in one faith and one church. 
In August James made oath to certain articles which had been agreed upon . 
that the infanta with her suite was to be allowTcl the o\eicise of her reli^on; 
that the early education of her children should be intiusted to her, that even 
if they should remain Catholic their right of succcvssion should not be inter- 
fered with The king also promised not to trouble the Catholics in the pri- 
vate exercise of their religion, nor to impose any oath against their faith, 
and to endeavour to obtain from {larliament a repeal of all penal laws against 
them 

If the marriage had taken place and these conditions had been observed, 
England would infallilily have been plunged into civil war As it was, after 
a long course of deceit either to the court of Spain or to the people of England, 
or to both, Charles and Buckmghani returned home The ministers of Spam 
had mterposed many vexatious delays whilst Charles w^as at Madrid, and had 
attempted to take advantage of his presence He made engagements which 
he would not have ventured to fulfil, and he sanctioned misrepresentations 
for his vindication when he returned to England Buckingham was jealous 
of the earl of Bristol, and he conceived a dislike of the Spanish court, to 
which his insolent manners and his gross licentiousness were displeasing His 
personal resentments, and perhaps the tastes of the prmce, destroyed the web 
of policy which James had been so long weaving The king had been quite 
willing to surrender all the outworks which defended England against a new 
mvasion of papal supremacy, in his desire for a marriage w^hich would give 
his son a prmcess with a great dow^ry, and secure, as he fondly expected, the 
restoration of his son-in-law to his hereditary dominions The people would 
have made no compromise with Spam, and they would have boldly sought to 
settle the affairs of the Palatinate by the sole argument which the Catholic 
powers would have regarded, Success m arms. 

P It was contrary to Spanish court etiquette for Charles to see the pnneess except in 
public Once he leaped over a wall into a earden where she was, and sne fled screaming. 
Her confessor had said, “A comfortable bedfellow he will make I he who lies by your side 
and will be the father of your children is sure to go to hell 
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THE PAllLIAMENT OF 1624 AND THE DEATH OF JAMES I 

When the prince and Buckingham returned home, and the marriage treaty 
was broken off, there was universal rejoicing. The duke became immediately 
popular, and in his confidence in the altered tone of public feeling he per- 
suade the king to summon a parliament It met on thp 19th of February, 
1624 The houses confided m Buckingham's artful representations of his 
conduct m the tnmsactioiis with Spam, and he wa^* hailed by Coke, in the 
commons, as the saviour of his country The king wiis all graciousness. It 
was resolved that a giant to the extent of £300,000 should w made, for the 
specific purpose of recovering the Palatinate, and the war thus neces- 
sarily a w^ar against Spam, united as she was with the other branch of the 
house of Austria in holding the dominions of the elector and m endeavouring 
to destroy Protestantism in Europe' In this session of three months a great 
good was sought to be accomplished by the passing of a statute w’hich declared 
all monopolies to lie contrary to law’, and all such grants to be void (21 
Jac I, c 3) The struggle to effect thLs object had been a long one The 
promises of the crowm had been constantly broken, but now, by a solemn act 
of parliament, the exclusive privileges to use any tiade and to sell any mer^ 
chandise w’ere declared to be contrary to th(‘ ancient and fundamental laws 
of tlie realm, and all grants and dispensations foi such monopolies to be of 
none effect How’ carefully the statute w’as respected w’lll be seen in the 
next reign 

In this last parliament of James there w^as unquestionably a better under- 
standing between the crowm and the representatives of the people — a prac- 
tical concord that, under a new’ king, might have been improved into a co- 
operation for the general good, if the altered condition of society had been 
understood by both parties The commons had now’ acquired a full confidence 
in their owm strength They impeached Cranfield, earl of Middlesex, lord- 
treasurer of England, for bribery and other misdemeanours He was con- 
victed, after a trial before the peers, conducted by managers on the part of 
the commons, was fined £50,000, and w’as declared incapable of sitting in 
parliament Buckingham’s jealousy of the lord-treasurer’s pow'er is held to 
have contributed to this result The king warned his son and his favourite 
that they might live to have their fill of parliamentary impeachments, but 
he could not resist the united force of public justice and private intrigue. 
From the time of the failure of the Spanish treaty, the monarch w’ho claimed 
to be absolute felt that he w’as powerless. He had lost even the respect of 
his son , his insolent minion despised him 

He was forced into w’ar agamst his will, and the war brought him no hon- 
our, whilst it absorbed his revenues An army of twelve thousand men wafl 
raised in England for the service of the elector palatme Half the number 
were lost from sickness by bemg embarked in foul and crowded ships; and 
their commander, Count Mansfeid, was not strong enough to undertake any 
offensive operations England w’as not in any very glorious attitude. The 
people became discontented , and their discontents were not lightened when 
another negotiation w’as set on foot for the marriage of Prmce Charles with 
Henrietta Mana, a prmcess of France, m which country Catholicism was 
again becommg intolerant and persecutmg. 

In March, 1625, King James was taken ill at Theobalds. He died on the 
27th of that month, m the fifty-ninth year of his age, and in the twenty-tiiird 
year of his reign ^ 
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LINGARD’s estimate of JAMES 

James, though an able man, was a weak monarch. His quickness of appre- 
hension and soundness of judgment were marred by his credulity and par- 
tialities, his childish fears, and habit of vacillation. Eminently 'qualified to 
advise as a counsellor, he wanted the spirit and resolution to act as a sover- 
eign. His discourse teemed with maxims of political wisdom, his conduct 
frequently bore the impress of political imbecility If in the language of his 
flatterers he was the British Solomon, in the opinion of less interested ob- 
servers he merited the appellation given to him by the duke of Sully that 
of ‘‘the wisest fool in Europe’^ Balfour « thus described his appearance: 
“He was of a middle stature, more corpulent throghe his clothes than in his 
bodey, zet fatt enouch his clothes euei being made large and easie, the doub- 
letts quilted for steletto proofe, his breeches in grate pleits, and full stuffed. 
He was naturally of a timorous dispositione, which was the gratest reasone 
of his quilted double tts His eyes large, euer roullmg after any stranger 
cam in his presence, in so much as maney for shame have left the roome, 
as being out of countenance His beard was werey thin , his toung too large 
for his mouthe, and made him dnnke werey viicomlie, as if eat ting his drinke, 
wich cam out into the cupe in each syde of his mouthe His skin vas als 
softe as tafta sarsnet, wich felt so because he neuer washt his hands, onlie 
rubb'd his fingers ends slightly vith the vett end of a napkin His legs wer 
verey weake, hauing had (as was thought) some foule playe in his youth?, or 
rather before he was borne, that he was not able to stand at seuiri zeires of 
age, that weaknes made him euer loaning on other men's shoulders " 

It was his misfortune, at the moment when he took into his hands the 
reins of government in Scotland, to fall into the possession of worthless and 
profligate favourites, who, by gratifying his inclinations, sought to perpetuate 
their own influence, and it is to that love of ease and indulgence which he 
then acquired tliat we ought to attribute the various anomalies in his character. 

To this ive see him continually sacrificing his duties and his interests, seek- 
ing m his earlier years to shun by ever)^ expedient the tedium of public business, 
and shifting at a later period the burden of government from himself to the 
shoulders of his favourites It taught him to practise, in pursuit of his 
ends, duplicity and cunning, to break his word with as much facility as he 
gave it, to swear and forswear as best suited his convenience It plunged 
him into debt that he might spare himself the pain of refusing importunate 
suitors, and induced him to sanction measures which he condemned, that he 
might escape from the contradiction of his son and his favourite To for^t 
his cares in the hurry of the chase or the exercise of golf, in carousing at table, 
or laughing at the buffoonery and indecencies practised by those around him, 
seems to have constituted the chief pleasure of his life. 

Wilson says, “He loved such representations and disguises in their mas- 
karadoes as were witty and sudden the more ridiculous the more pleasant.*' 
Of the nature of these sports the reader may judge from the following 
instance. A sucking pig, an animal which the king held in the utmost abhor- 
rence, was swathed as an mfant about to be christened , the countess of Buck- 
ingham, disguised as the miefwife, brought it wrapped up m a rich mantle; 
the duke attended as godfather, Turpin, in lawn sleeves, as minister ; another 
brought a silver ewer with water; but just as the service commenced, the 
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pretended child betrayed itself by its cry, and the king turned aside, eK- 
claiining, “ Away, f or. sname !” 

In temper James was hasty and variable, easily provoked md easily 
appeased. During his passion he would scream, and curse, and indulge in 
blasphemous or indelicate allusions; when his passion was cooled, he would 
forgive or sue to be forgiven ^ Though he was no admirer of female beauty, 
he IS charged wuth (ncouraging the immoralities of Somerset and Bucking 
ham ; and the caresses w Inch he heaped on his favourites, joined to the indeu* 
cacy of his familiai cori(‘spondence, have induced some WTiters to hmt E 
suspicion of more degiading habits But so odious a charge requires rnore^ 
substantial proof than an obscure allusion in a jictition, or the dark insinu- 
ation of a malicious libel, oi the repoits which H‘ached a foreign and discon- 
tented ainbassadoi ^ 

Fiom his pieceptoi, Buchanan, James had imbihx'd the maxim that ‘^a 
sovereign ought to be the most learn(*d cleik in Iils dominions Of his intel- 
lectual acquiiemeiits he has h^ft -numerous specimens in his works, but his 
littTary pride* and silt-siifhciency, his habit of interrogating others that he 
might dis(o\(T llic ot then n‘ading, and the osUmtatioiLS display which 

he continuall} made ot his own IciJiuiig, though they W'on the flattery of his 
attendants and {niilici--, piovoked the conternjit and derision of real scholars. 
TtcMl()g\ ill (on-idiied as the tirst of sciences on account of its object, and 
<.l UK* higlK.s( importance to himself in quality of head of the church and 
del(*iulei of tlu* faith But though he was aUvays oiihodox, his belief was 
not { \empi fiom change Foi nianv >ears his opinions retained a deep tinge 
of Calvinism , this was mqiercejitibly cleaied away by the conversation of Laud 
and Montague, and otla'r higli (hurchrnen, and before the close of his reign 
he had adopted tin* imldei, but contrary, doctrines of Annmius To the last 
lie em[jlo\e(l liirnsell in theological pursuits, and to levise w'orks of religious 
institution, to gi\e diu'ctions to preachers, and to confute the heresies of 
loieign divines, were o})j(*cls which occupied the attention and divided the 
caies (){ the s()ver(*ign of tliiee kingdoms ^ 

Besides (liviiiit\ tlieie was another science with which he w^as equally con- 
versant, that of deniono]ug\ \\ ith great piarade of leaining, he demonstrate 
the exLstence of wnlches and the mischiefs of witchcratt, against the objections 
of Scot and Wk'ius , he (*\en discovered a satisfactoiy solution of that obscure 
but iiiteri*stmgc|U(‘>tion, “ \\ by tlie de\il did worke more wnth auncient women 
than others But ancient women had no leason to congratulate themselves 

* James, nccordiri" to Wilson, demanded of Gibb some papers which had besen delivered 
to his care Gibb on Ins knees, protested that he had never seen them The king cursed, 
and e\eri J>.icked him, and the indij^riciiit page left the court It was then discovered that the 
papers had been mtn’-ldl to another, and James instantly sent to recall Gibb, and, falling 
on his knees, asked his pardon 

* That, for tlie amusement of the king decency shamefully outraged in the Oigies 
at Buckingham lumse (annot be doubted — it is confirmed bv tlie conduct ol the favourite at 
Madrid in presence of the prince Cabala, but we may be allowed to hof)e that the picture in 
the despatches of Tillif les has been too highly coloured bv the prejudices of the ambaaeador 
or of his informant The king’s yjartiality for Spam, and the Spanish match, was a constant 
source of ^e\atlon to tliat minister, and prompted him to exaggerate and misrepresent. 

’ In the autumn of 1624, the archbishop of Einbrun came to England by order of the kin|r 
of France, and had several conferences with James and Buckingham respecting the treaty 
marriage In one of these, the king assured the prelat^tluit he liad nothing more at heart 
than to establish libert> of conscience in his dominion^ and that for this purpoae he had 
demised a meeting of Englisli and foreign (probably French) divines to be hol&n at Dover or 
Boulogne, who should issue a declaration on which so important a concession might be founded 
This seems to be all that can be fairly concluded from the words of the king, ae related by the 
archbishop, though he certainly inferred from them that James wished to effect a Reunion 
between tne two churches, and to hold this theological assembly as a preparatory measure. 
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on the sagacity of their sovereign. Witchcraft, at his solicitation, was made 
a capital offence, and from the commencement of his reign there scarcely 
passra a year in which some aged female or other was not condemned to 
expiate on the gallows her imaginary communications with the evil spirit. 

the lot of James been cast in private life, he might have been a respect.- 
able country gentleman the elevation of the throne exposed his foibles to 
the gaze of the public, and that at a time when the growing spirit of freedom 
and the more general difiusion of knowledge had rendered men less willing to 
admit the pretensions, and more eager to censure the defects, of their superiors. 
With all his learning and eloquence, he failed to acquire the love or the 
esteem of his subjects , and though he deserved not the reproaches cast on 
his memory by the revolutionary writers of the next and succeeding reigns, 
posterity has agreed to consider him as a weak and prodigal king, and a vain 
and loquacious pedant ^ 

Bayne’s estimate of James does not differ greatly from this He 
characterises the monarch as cow'ardly and unrighteous,'’ but his estimate 
has peculiar interest, because he finds a physiological explanation of what he 
terms a piebald character ” He declares that the king was “ a spoilt child, 
in a deplorably literal sense, before he was born", that nature seems to have 
intended him to be the ablest of all his line since the da}s of Robert Bruce , 
but that what Carlyle mi|;ht call ^ black art,’ intervened , and the child, 
born three months after the shock received by Mary Stuart from the drawn 
swords of Rizzio’s murderers, was physiologically a wTeck ’’ The explana- 
tion, it should be added, is highly debatable on physiological grounds ® 

THE STATE OF ENGLAND AT THIS TIME 

Beaumont, the French ambassador, vrotc to his court “I discover so 
many seeds of disease m England, so much is brooding in silence, and so many 
events seem inevitable, that I am inclined to affirm that for a century from 
this time this kingdom will hardly abuse its prosperity, except to its own 
ruin. I can assure your majesty that you have more reason to reflect on King 
James’ absurd conduct, and pity his subjects, than to dread his power The 
courage of the English is buried in the tomb of Elizabeth What must be the 
situation of a state and of a prince whom the clergy publicly abuse in the 
pulpit, whom the actors represent upon the stage, whose wife goes to these 
representations in order to laugh at hmi, w^ho is defied and despised by his 
parliament, and universally hated by his whole people* 

His vices debilitate his mind , wdien he thmks to speak like a king he 
proceeds like a tyrant, and when he condescends he becomes vulgar. He en- 
deavours to cover, under specious titles, disgraceful actions , and as the power 
to mdulge in them abandons hun, he feasts his eyes w'hen he can no longer 
gratify his other vices In general, he concludes by resorting to drinking. 
Nothing 18 done here m a regular and reasonable manner, but according to 
the pleasure of Buckingham, an ignorant young man, blmded by court favour 
and earned aw^ay by passion The most important and urgent business 
cannot induce this king to devote a day, or even an hour to it, or to mterrupt 
his pleasures He does not care what people think of him or what is to become 
of the kmgdom after his deafti I believe that the breaking of a bottle of 
wine, or any such trifle, affects him more than the rum of his son-in-law and 
the misery of his grandchildren " 

We would willingly ascribe some of these expressions to the dislike of a 
foreigner, or the excessive seventy of a gloomy-minded observer. Yet Bur- 
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ost^ himself sa3r8: "No king oould be less lespeoted, and fees lamratod at his 
death. England, which ac^ so great a |mui% and whose queen. Elitabeth, 
was the arbitress of Christendom and the wonder of her age, sai» mder hia 
government mto utter insignificance, and King James was the lauf^ing^todc 
of his age While hungry wnters at home bestowed on him the most 
extravagant praises, all foreign countries looked upon him as a pedant without 
judgment, courage, and firmness, and as the slave of his favourites.” His 
death was certainly considered bv most persons a.s a happy event, and veiy 
few presaged that the indestructible germs of groaU'i convutsions would soon 
spnng into life with redoubled energy 9 
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COMMERCE 

The commerce of F.nglaiid in this age, notwithstanding the impediments 
placed in its way by the ignoiance oi cupidity of the government, continued 
to increase. Towards tht‘ close of Elizabeth’s reign th(* ciLstoins were fainied 
at £50,000 annually In 1613 the total of this branch of levenun exceeded 
£148,000, and in 1622 it amounted to more than £160,000 In 16K5 the customs 
from the exports exceeded those fioin the imports by about one-thud In 
1622 complaints respecting the decline of trade liad become loud and general , 
and not without an apparent cause, as the comparison of the exports and 
imports of the year presents a balance against the nation of £300,000 Several 
causes had contributed to this result The Dutch had so fai unproved their 
woollen manufactures as to compete successfully with English merchants m 
the foreign markets This staple poition of English commerce was further 
injured by dispuU^s which arose between separate^ traders and the company 
of merchant-adventurers At the same time* England’s almost total neglect 
of the herring and cod fisheries, while the Dutch wTie occupying themselves 
in such undertakings with the greatest ardour, tencK‘d to increase the wealth 
and the naval power of Holland, at the expense of England 

All the more important branches of commerce during this age were car- 
ried on through the medium of companies , and these chartered fodies might 
be found not only in the metropolis but in many parts of the country, as at 
Bnstol, Southampton, and Exeter The company of merchant-adventurers 
in the last-named place claimed their privilege in part on account of the igno- 
rance of a great number of persons who took upon them '' to use the science, 
art, and mystery of merchandise.” But a more substantial argument in such 
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cases was the necessity of a larger capital than private adventurers could 
furnish During the reign of James, associations of this nature formed, 
or revived, for uie purpose of founamg colonies or marts in Russia, France, 
the Levant, Newfoundland, Virginia f including in those times the whole of 
English America), Western Africa, and the East Indies. We have seen how 
far the spirit of monopoly, Inch pcr\'aded these entt'rprLses, was extended by 
the vices of the goveniment to tlu' domestic trade, every kind of occupation 
or manufacture from which money might l>e extorted being brought under 
loyal pjatemts for tliat object 

It was not always the case, however, that the y^riMleged bodies were strictly 
joint-stoek com pa rues, though iK'fore the close of this reign they had generally 
assumed that eliaiaetf'r The profits obtained l)y tlu‘ Dutch East India Com- 
j)anv at this juiietuie, wlio were makmg head ia[)idlv against the Portuguese, 
were such as to yield .i <hvi(leii(l \aiying from ye-ar to year Ix'tween twenty 
and hfty per c<*nt The ent(Tprise of England rc'dueetl the piiei* of Indian 
commodities full thre(‘-f<)urtlis to-the English consumer Tlu* profits of this 
trade were of eour^* gieat lioth to the company and th(* countiy^ The export 
of less than €I0,()()0 to India led to an expoil of the produce of that coimtry 
to England valuc'd at more tlian five times that amount Tlie heaviest 
vcvssel emphtved in this trade in 1614 was somewhat less than fifteen hundred 
tons Th(‘ \t^^(‘ls employed in the entire eomnieree of Pjiigland were, in- 
eludmg great and small, about a thousand, but it was matter of frequent 
complaint that liiiglish coals, and other proiluctioiis, were carried to different 
parts of th(‘ world by foreign vessels 

Pacific as w^as the reign of James, the English ships of war increased under 
that nioiiareh to double the number Idl him by his predecessor, though even yet 
they weie little nioie than twenty In 1623 the interest of money m England 
was 1 educed by law from t(‘n to eight per cent By a law passed twenty 
years before, the exportation of corn w^as forbidden w^hen below £1 6s. 8(1. 
})er quarter This law^ restiietecl the exportation of other grain after the same 
inannei The tonnage and poundage, of wdiieh so much mention is made in 
this p(‘no(l of history, consisted, the former of a payment of so much per ton 
on th(‘ wane imported, and the latter of one shilling on every tw^enty shillmgs' 
worth of goods exported or imported, wath exceptions as to a few specified 
articles In IGTIS James w\as induced to make an exf>eriment with regard 
to the staple of English commeice — waiollen cloths — which should be noticed 
in this place, as showang the still inifK^fect state of Ji^nglish manufacture with 
respect to that article, and also the great evil of allowang commercial regula- 
tions to depend on the wall of the crowm or of its ministers English artisans 
manufactured lilnglish w^ool mto cloth, but it was still conveyed to Holland 
to be dressed and dyed James listened to a merchant w’^ho proposed that the 
dressing and dycang should be done at home, and that England should no 
longer allow herself to be despoiled m so great a degree of the fruit of her 
labours by Holland 

A proclamation was accordingly issued, wJiich prohibited the exportation 
of cloth m the white, as it w^as called — a measure w^hich destroyed the existing 
charter of the merchant-adventurers in regard to that article, and which was 
so much resented by the Dutch and German traders that they resolved not 
to admit the new English cloths among them “as a matter of merchandise. 
Added to which, as might have been expected from the suddenness of ^ 
change, the English dressing and dyeing not only proved to be much inferior 
to the Dutch, but much more expjensive By this means some in}rriads of in- 
dustrious people were exposed to idleness and want, and the English monarch, 
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whoae sole object was to create a monopoly that might assist in rendering 
him independent of parliament, was compelled, by degrees, to abandon his 
scheme. Every channel of industry was liable to be thus disturbed by these 
royal interferences, and these were in fact so frequent that the age of James I 
has sometimes been described as “ the Reign of Proclamations ” 


STATE OF LONDON 

These proclamations were issued in some instances against eating flesh 
during Lent , sometimes for the purpose of calling on the nobles and country 
gentlemen to retire from the capital, that the good order and hospitality oi 
their times might not be neglected, and more frequently to secure improve- 
ments in certain parts of the metropolis, and to regulate the number and 
quality of the houses that might be erected within its walls or precincts It 
may deserve notice that, m the third year from Janies’ accession, St Giles’ 
m the Fields was still a village at some distance from the city, an act being 
passed in that year requiring that St Giles' and Drury lane should be made 
passable by being paved About the same time, the distance of a mile, which 
had separated Westmmster and the city, began to b(' covered with decent 
houses, instead of the thatched and mud-walled dwellings which had hitherto 
been strewed over the space since so wtU known by tli(' name of the Strand 
Another circumstance which bespoke the increasing population and wealth 
of the capital was the supplying it with fresh water by the formation of the 
New River, traversmg a course of fifty miles, and crossed by more than two*^ 
hundred bridges This great work was completed in 1609 

James, in one of his proclamations, required all houses laised within the 
walls of the city to be built w’lth brick or stone — the thickness of the walls, 
the height of the stories, and the form of the windows being also described , 
and persons neglecting these instructions, or building within two miles of the 
city gates without special permission, were threatened with such censures 
as the Star Chamber had the powder to inflict The prmcii)al reasons assigned 
for prohibitions of this nature both by Elizabeth and James weie the fear of 
mortality m the case of infectious disorders, the probable want of provisions 
adequate to the support of so great a multitude, and the difficulty of providing 
a police numerous enough to detect the vicious or to put down insurrection 
Hitherto the Thames had not been navigable farther than within seven miles 
of Oxford Towards the close of this reign that remaining extent was made 
thus available, to the great advantage of both cities — the state of the roads 
bemg such as to make land-carriage very tedious and costly These facts, 
relatmg to the growing importance of the capital, are intioduced as furnishing 
the most certain indication with regard to the general improvement of the 
country It is amusmg to find the mmisters of James and Elizabeth com- 
plaining of the head as havmg become in their day greatly disproportioned 
to the body. 


MANNERS OF THE COURT 

From the state of commerce and of the capital at this period, we pass to 
notice the complexion of manners in the court and m the nation at large 
With resect to the manners of the court, there was much m the sex and still 
more in the character of the late sovereign which served to unpose an attention 
to decency and decorum on the persons admitted to her presence But when 
this check was removed, the frivolous and vicious tendencies among the rising 
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membere of not a few leading families, which had been with re- 

strained, broke forth as throu^ a loosened embankxnrat. Janu^Ms no 
sooner settled in his new dommions than his characteristic fondneMlrabr ease 
and indulgence resumed its mfluence over him, and as small a portion of time 
as possible was given to the cares of government. The couH; presented a 
succession of costly and fantastic spectacles, partly in compliance with the 
taste of the monarch, but more, perhaps, with tliat of the queen. 

ha these masks there were many mdications of learning and g^ius, and 
sometimes nearly as many of indecency and bad taste, though their sins against 
taste, it must be confesac^d, were less those of individuals than of the times. 
Theatrical jxM*formances of this nature had never been so much in fashion as 
during this reign Jonson, the great dramatist, frequently employed himself 
in composing them Their want of all 
natuial dramatic interest, and ol anything 
that could be called dialogue, exe^'pt a^ 
sustained by a few professional jissistants, 
was supplied m some measure by the fabu- 
lous and rornanlic charactcT of the persons, 
the objects, and the scenes which made up 
the courtly sp(*ctacle Gods and goddesses 
rose from the deep, or descended from the 
skies, and passed and repassed, amidst the 
scenic presentation of earth or heavcm in 
pagejint grandeur, and in these appear- 
ances sang apf)ropriat^‘ songs, or gave utter- 
ance to mythological or alli^goncal com- 
pliments The jjarts of most show% but 
requiring tlie least skiU to perform, weie 
sustained by the ladies and gentlemen of 
the court, who not uiifrequently became 
visible, drawn by dolphins or mermaids, or 
commanding the services of winged dragons 
Childish as we may deem these represen- 
tations, it IS evident that Jonson laboured 
in the production of them with no ordmary 
pleasure " Strains of the highest poetry 
of which his muse w as capable animate his 
masks,'' says Miss Aiken, ^ ‘'while their number and their unfailing variety 
excite not only admiration but wonder. The glowmig sentiments of virtue 
and heroism with which they abound reflect still higher honour on the poet, 
but they might almost be regarded as a covert satire on the manners of the 
court, for which this Samson of learnmg was compelled to perform his feats 
of agdity and strength " The indecency adverted to, as sometunes connected 
with the masks of James I, consisted much more m the mode of exhibitixyg 
them than m the productions themselves Our best account of these 
amusements is from the pen of Sir John Harington ^ 
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SIH JOHN HARINGTON’S ACCOUN* OF A COURT FETB 

“ In compliance with your asking, now shall you accept my poor acootmt 
of rich doin^ I came here a day or two before the Danish King pame, 
from the day he did come until this hour I have been wellniigh ovenrhdmed 
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with carousal, and sports of all kinds The sports began each day in such 
manner and such sort as had well-nigh persuaded me of Mohammed's para- 
dise. We had women, and indeed wine too, of such plenty as would have 
astonished each sober beholder Our feasts were magnificent, and the two 
royal guests did most lovingly embrace each other at table I think the Dane 
has strangely wrought on our good English nobles, for those whom I never 
could get to taste good liquor, now follow the fashion, and wallow^ in beastly 
delights The ladies abandon their sobriety, and are seen to roll about in 
intoxication In good sooth, the parliament did kindly to provide his majesty 
so seasonably with money, for there has been no lack of good living, shows, 
sights, and banquetings, from morn to eve 

'^One day a great feast was held, and after dinnei tlu' representation of 
Solomon's Temple and the coming of the (lueen of Sheba was made — or, I 
may better say, was meant to have becm iiia(](' — belore their majesties, by 
devise of the earl of Salisbury and otheis But alas^ as all earthly things do 
fail to poor mortals in enjoyment, so did jirove oui piesc^ntation hereof The 
lady who played the queen's part carried most i)recious gifts to both their 
majesties, but foi getting the stejis arising to the canopy, overset her caskets 
into his Danish majesty's lap and fell at his feet, tliough I latlier think it 
was in his face Much was the hurry and confusion , clotlis and napkins were 
at hand to make all clean His majesty then got uj), and would dance with 
the queen of Sheba, liut he fell dowm and humbled liiinsc^f before her, and 
was earned to an inner chamber and laid on a lied of state', which W’as not a 
little defiled with the presents of the queen, ^vhich had bc'en bestowed on his 
garments, such as wnne, cream, beveridge, cakes, spices, and othei good 
matters. The entertainment and show 'went torwaid, and most of the jire- 
senters went backward, and fell down, wnne did so occujiy their upper chamlxTs 
Now did appear m rich diess. Faith, Hope, and Charity Hope did essay 
to speak, but wine rendered her endeavours so teeble, that she withdrew, 
and hoped that the king w^ould excuse her brevity Faith was. then alone, 
foi I am certain she was not joined with good woiks, and lett the court in a 
staggermg condition. Chanty came to the king’s feet, and seemed to cov(*r 
a multitude of sins her sister had committed , in some sort she made obeisance, 
and brought gifts, but said she would return home again, as there 'was no 
gift which heaven had not already given his majesty She then returned 
to Faith and Hope, who weie both sick in the lower hall Next came Victory, 
in bright armour, and by a strange medley of versification did endeavour 
to make suit to the king But Victory did not triumph long, for after much 
lamentable utterance she w^as led away like a silly captive, and laid to sleep 
on the outer steps of the ante-chamber Now Peace did make entry and 
strive to get foremost to the king, but I giieve to tell how^ gieat wrath she 
did discover unto those of her attendants, and, much contrary to her sem- 
blance, most rudely made war with her olive branch, and laid on the pates ol 
those who did oppose her coming 

“ I will now in good sooth declare to you, who will not blab, that the gun- 
powder fright IS gone out of all our heads, and we are going on hereaboutc 
as if the devil was contriving every man should blow up himself by wild riots 
excess, and devastation of time and temperance The great ladies go well 
masked, and indeed the only «how of their modesty is in concealing theu 
countenance, but alack ^ they meet with such countenance to uphold then 
strange doings, that I marvel not at aught that happens I do often say 
but not aloud, that the Danes have again conquered the Britons, for I see 
no man, or woman either, that can now command himself or herself.'^ 
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GENERAL STATE OP SOCIETY 

Now this description, it will be remembered, is not tliat of a morbid Puri- 
tanism, but one coming from a man whose teinpei and habits were in nothing 
alien from the usual gaieties of a court , nor was there anything in the conduct 
of James towards the writer that can l)e regarded as disjxismg him to look 
on the English court at this time with an eve of prejudice 

Added to the intempeiance (h'senU'd, and to tlu* many secret or open 
vices attendant on it, w^as the practice of gaming, which the king not only 
encouraged on all occasions by his presence, but by fiequent participation. 
The temperament of Jam(*s, and othei cauhos, made Inin almost insensible 
to the attraction of women , but he had alw'avh much to do with intngues 
relating to them as piosocuted by othem, a menioiabh* instance of w'hich 
we have in the affair of the countes^- ol Esst'\ It is not a trivial portion 
of the guilt fittadnng to that (Jetesiabie tiansaction which rests uikjh the 
sovereign, and tlu* difierenc(» of iiatuial constitution iniiKos the encourage- 
ment giA(‘n to licentiousiif'ss by a (liarles II almost (’xcusable w’hen com- 
paiod with the same conduct in a James 1 In biiei, the leading character- 
istics of the English couit under the hrst of the Stuarts ma^ b(‘ said to have 
Ik'cu fnvoht’v, intempeiance, looscaiess of principle geneially, and e,sp(*cially 
an habitual opposition to everything connected \\\{h tiu' liberty of the subject, 
and to ever}’ graver \iv\\ of leligion, and all th(‘h(‘ traits in the court resultea 
in no small degree from the ehaiaetei of th(‘ monarch There weie, no doubt, 
exceptions to this order of things, but they w^ore mere exc(‘ptions 


LONDON MANNERS 

Something of the spirit of sociot} m the metropolis at this time may be 
perceived in the nature of those public ordinaries w’hich now’ became common 
in the city and its neighbourhood Those tables were soon known as a place 
of very general lesort to pt‘isons in the middle and higher classes of society, 
and scenes wdieie they contributed w’lth smgulai success to dejiravc each 
other The rejiast in those places w’as too generally followed by inebriation; 
in this state the less suspecting w’cie lured to the lx)ard of the gamester, and, 
in the end, often became victims of the sharfXT and the money-lender, perhaps 
of the duellist Debauchery of every description followed in the tram of these 
evils In such schools a large poition of the cavaliers of the next reign were 
formed. It is amidst the growing prevalence of such manners that contem- 
porary writers — themselves no precision ists in religion — Ix'gin to publish their 
complaints with respect to “ the notorious debaucher}" of the Episcopal clergy.^* 

Already the teim Puritan had become a designation of reproach which 
the profligate w’ere pleased to cast on ever\" appearance of conscientiousness, 
w’hether relating to the affaiis of this world or the next “Under that term/ 
says Osborne,® “w’ere comprehended not only those brain-sick fools who 
opposed the discipline and ceremonies of the church and made religion an 
umbrella to impiety, but such as out of mere honesty restrained the vices of 
the times were branded with this title Neithor was any being charged with 
it, though of the best relation, thought competent to preferment in church or 
commonwealth , w^hich made the bad glory in their impiety, and such as had 
not an extraordinary measure of grace, ashamed of any outward profession of 
sanctity. Court sermons were fraught with bitter invectives against thess 
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people, whom they seated far nearer the confmes of hell than papists. To avoid 
the imputation of Puritanism — a greater sm than vice m the way of prefer- 
ment— our divmes, for the generality, did sacrifice more time to Bacchus 
than to Mmerva, and bemg excellent company, drew the most ingenious laity 
into a like excess ” 

Dean White,® who was no Puritan, but a prelatist of a different order from 
“the generality,’' above described by Osborne, addressed himself to a London 
auditory in the following terms : “ No sm is so great but it is among us, and the 
greatest sins many times either least punished or not at all And this course 
IS so general that he begins to be counted very precise that will not swear and 
swagger with the worst The torrent of these things is so stiong that it seems 
manifestly to tend to the dissolution of society Three things maintain 
society religion, justice, and order Religion is pitifully violated by athe- 
ism, blasphemy, heresy, and horrible profaneness Justice is destroyed by 
oppression, rapine, bril^ry, extortion, and partiality Government and order 
are profaned by contention The walls of Babylon,” he exclaims, “might 
be kept in repair for as little cost as our women are , when a lady’s head-dress 
IS sometimes as rich as her husband’s rent-day " The men, he remarks, were 
in this respect little better, and the evil was altogether so desperate that he 
could not hope to see it controlled As to drunkenness, it is described as so 
general “through the kingdom,” that the Germans were likely “to lose their 
charter” m that kind of indulgence In general, these pulpit lepresentations 
should not be applied to the purposes of history without some material deduc- 
tions But m this instance the report of the layman from his study and df 
the clerk from his rostrum are to the same effect 

White complains of the city theatres as being scenes oi the greatest dis- 
order and profanity, and the secietaiy Wimvood at the same time wTites, 
“The players do not foibear to present upon then stage the wdiole course of 
this present time, not sparing either king, state, or leligion, in so gieat ab- 
surdity, and with such liberty, that any w^ould be atiaid to hear them ” It is 
somewhat smgulai, and peihaps to his credit, that James should so far have 
permitted this license ^ But a piece called Eabtwaul Ho ' pioduced by Jonson, 
Chapman, and Maiston, contained a satiiical passage on the Scotch residents 
m England, which gave so much offence to persons about the sovereign, that 
the authors were committed to piison and m danger ot losing their ears, or 
of having their noses slit ^ The free satirical tempei of the di ama at this 
time was, m part, an effect of the spirit of the age, and reacted on that spirit, 
upon the whole, wnth advantage 

We know not how far the incentives of the theatre may have contributed 
to the excesses of those bands among the London populace, who, under the 
name of Roaring Boys, and Roysters, and other designations, beset the strec^ts 
of the city at night, assailing the peaceable inhabitants, and spieadmg general 

* Jameb’ love of wit or of what he took for it, liad something to do with his forbearance 
in this respect Howell 1 m one of his letters writes that the king, while listening to the reading 
of an abusive satire upon his court, declared once and again that the author should "hang for 
it", but when the concluding couplet came, 

Now God preserve the king, the queen, the peers. 

And grant the author long may w^ear his ears* 

the monarch exclaimed, "By my sofel, so thou shalt for me, thou art a bitter, but thou art a 
witty, knave " 

^ Jonson’s mother is said to have procured poison for the purpose of taking it herself 
and admmistenng it to her son rather ttian see him subject to so ignommious a punishment. 
But James had too much respect for the poet to make it probable that he woula proceed to 
such extremities 
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alann. But so much of turbulent material was there in the ea|»tal, and 
so manifestly feeble was the government, that these dieigraoeful uproais seuned 
to bid defiance to afi possible attempts to suppress them. 

We have said nothing with respect to the frivolity and corruption of the 
court that is not borne out but too manifestly by facts, and society, especially 
in the capital, became seriously tainted by its complicated vices; but it so 
happened that, throu^oiit the reign of James I, if we except what is indicated 
in the proceedings of the lower house of parliament, the impurities of the 
social state, as forming the most patronised {xirtion of it, were constantly 
floatmg on the surface, and accordmgly appear to he much more considerable 
as compared with the mass than they really were There was an under* 
current, deep and powerful, with which these light and filthy properties had 
little connection This is placed Ix^yond all reasonable doubt by the char- 
actei of the nen who w^re sent Ut parliament, not only from the borou^s 
and cities, but from the counties, and by the general stiuggle of the next reign 
in favour of the pi inciples of which those men weiv the unw'e'aned advocates. 
For this, however, the jx'ople w^ere indebted under the favour of heaven, 
to themselves, not to the house of Stuart 


ST\TE OF LITERATURE 

But if the influence of the court w^as so far limited with resfiect to the 
moials and spirit of the nation, it is not less gratifying to perceive that there 
were circumstances which conferred a similar exemption on literature. 
Not that this matter, any more than the natural senH(' of justice and moral 
piopnety, was without its mjuiies from that source The great fault of the 
prose-coiiipositioiis at this period w^as in a quaint pedantic mannerism ; while 
in the poetry these blemishes were ineieased by an affected adulatory Ian-’ 
guage in refeience to the fan and the pow^erful, and, in productions for the 
theatres, by a frequent, and often, it would seem, a studied indecency. This' 
last fault, which is too broadly and frequently indulged to be enciured by 
any modern auditory, is said to have been no more prominent than was im- 
peratively demanded by the tjiste of the play-goeis, so much so, that pieces 
by authors w^ho seem most censurable on this account are reported to have 
failed simply in consequence of their not I:)eing sufficiently adapted to the 
prevailmg taste for grossness and obscenity 

Shakespeare, though by no means innocent in this respect, is much less 
an offender than any man of his time . but it sf'i^ms to have required all his 
genius to gam for him impunity in so far refusing to cater for such appetites. 
The inference to be deduced from this fact w^ith icsjpect to the condition of a 
large portion of society in the metropolis is too obvious to need pomting out. 
But admitting these grave exceptions, and some others of less weight, there 
remains enough in the productions of the English mind, from about the middle 
of the age of Elizabeth to the beginning of the civil w^ar, to render it certain 
that, with respect to the achievements of original genius, this is the brightest 
period in the history of the English people It was not an age of the n^t 
refined taste, nor was its knowledge so extended, or m all respects so skilfwly 
exhibited and applied as in later times, but no other half century had done 
so much to discover and accumulate those precious materials with ^hich 
the taste and the reason of man were meant to be conversant, nor so much, 
in fact, to improve those faculties themselves. 
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The momentous freedom conferred on the human mind by the Reformation, 
the sharp collision of its powers immediately consequent on that event, and 
the fashion of patronising literary men which obtamed m the court of Eliza- 
beth, were among the more proximate causes of this brilliant era in literary 

history The works produced during 
this interval, though partaking' of the 
greatest variety, all bear a sort of 
family impiess, and intimate the 
operation of causes at once prevalent 
and po\^e^ful One remarkable fea- 
ture in them is, that whatever their 
faults may be, they w^re not them- 
selv(\s exotics, but almost uniformly 
dial act (‘Used by an untrammelled 
fieedom, by a singular fearlessness, 
and by a laig(‘ shaie of originality 
Among the piose writers whose 
pioductions contnbute to render this 
period so illustrious aie Sidney, 
Hookei, Raleigh, and Bacon, wuth 
whom it commenced , and Hall, 
Hobbes, Taylor, and Clarendon, wath 
w’hom it closed — all men wdiose minds 
were formed at this jimcture, though 
th(‘ jirincipal woiks of some of them 
did not appear until afterw^aids. 
The poetiy, howe\ei, of this age, 
beginning with Spenser and ending 
with Milton, is more remaikable than 
It embraces the whole of that class of wTiters who are known 

Tliese include the names of Greene, 
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under the name of the “ old dramatists 


Marlowe, Lyly, Legge, I^odge, Shakespeaie, Daniel, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Marston, Chapman, Middleton, Jonson, Field, Dekker, Webster, Foi J, Rfiwley, 
Massinger, Suckling, Heywood Phillips, and Homing, not to mention others. 


THE ARTS 

England at this time had no school of art, and her science existed in 
embryo rather than in any advanced state From the accession of the house 
of Tudor, the patronage of soveieigns and of the nobility had served to 
attract foreign artists and to diffuse a considerable taste for painting Sir 
Anthony More (Attoni Moro) visited this country foi the practice of nis art 
m the reign of Philip and Mar}^ and w^as followed by several painters of talent 
from Holland and Flanders, until the day w^hen Rubens and Vandyke were so 
much employed in depicting the leading men Elizabeth discovered a fond- 
ness for the possession of pictures, and was surpassed in her zeal m this way 
by Lord Buckhurst Music also was deemed an important branch of general 
education with both sexes » 

Inigo Jones is almost the only name in architecture at the period under 
review, and of him it is not a little to say that, if inferior to Sir Christopher 
Wren in mathematical and general knowledge, and m native expanse of mmd, 
he has been described by some as upon the w’hole the superior of that artist in 
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taste, and as more of an architect by education, and though unequal, he 
was certamly capable, of imparting to nis works some features Doth of beauty 
and grandeur. His principal works are seen at Greenwich, in the chapel at 
Whitehall, and in the hall and chapel of Lincoln's Inn , but the water-gate at 
York House is regarded by many as his most beautiful production 


LORD BACON AND SCIENCE 


With rcspfH't to the natural sciences, nearly everything relating to their 
state (luring tlus fXTiod inav be found in the writings ol Fraiu'is Bacon It 
\\as. reseived to the geniiLs of that f'Mraoidinaiy man tc' direct the scientific 
mind not only of Ins eountiv, but ot ChnsUmdoin, into the true path of 
knov\ledg(*, to call the atU'iitKJii of men from metaphysKnl abstraction to 
the faeth oi nature, and m this maiiru i lo perlorm the two most important 
services that (ould lx* rendered tli(‘ iutiire world of jihilosophy — nrst, by 
induating liow mueli it had to unl(‘ain and how mueh to aeciuire, and, sec- 
oiidlv, bv })()iiHiiig out th(‘ nu'thod in which th(‘ one jiroeess and the other 
might Ix^ success! ully conducted This was not to be done, except by a 
mind well hiIottmc'cI as to the e\istnig statc^ of scientific knowledge, and one 
wli\<*h migln juiiiish from the stores of iLs owm mt(‘llig('n(e man> of the seeds 
oi positive impnjxTriieiit But the obj(‘et of Bacon was k'ss to effect a marked 
progress in any one field of incjuirv, than to show 1h»w the whole might be 
culti\att‘d so a^ to exclude the thorn and the 


briai, and to make the soil productne in a 
hundred fold 

The conclusions admitted into the Baconian 
syst(‘m of knuwlc'dge wen-^ all to be dcxluecd 
from the ascertained facts of thc‘ physical 
umveise, and from these facts sc^lected in 
sufficient numbers, and so far examinc'cl and 
comparf‘cl, as to impart to the conclusions 
deduced fiom them the eharacdc'i of eeitainty 
and law^ The dej^eiidenee, accordingly, of 
this system on the most rigid and eomprehen- 
sive proeesseo of cxpeiiment has obtain(‘d loi 
its illustiious author the title Father of 
Expel imental Philosofihy Not that exper- 
iment — the examination of nature’s self — the 
interrogating, as it is eall(*d, of her appear- 
ances, had been hitherto wdiolly neglected 
The name of RogiT Bacon and the Instory 
of alchemy are enough to show^ the contrary , 
and while Galileo wais the con temporary of 
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FrancLs Bacon, Kepler, Tycho Brahe, and 

Copernicus were among his predecessors, and Gilbert had investigated the 
law\s of magnetism upon the purest principles of rigorous induction. But, 
unhappily, the expeiirnents made were, generally speaking, so isolated, so 
devoici of comprehensiveness and system — and, above all, the metaphysics of 
the Schoolmen w^ere allowed to dominate so injuriously over the whole legion 
of physical things — that the rays of truth w^bch had been elicited by 
means were too often made to do the office of the ignis fatuus, rather than 


any better service 
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Hence what the age of Luther was in regard to religious faith, the age of 
Bacon was in regard to the whole domain of naturd science. Both had 
their precursors, but both had so great a work to perform as to be justly 
esteemed the parents of the mighty revolution which followed them Boyle, 
Locke, and Newton have their place among the illustrious progeny of our 
great scientific reformer, while on the Contment the progress of the human 
intellect during the two most enlightened centuries in the history of mankind 
has only served to render it certain that the name of Bacon will never cease 
to attract the homage of civilised humanity 


REVIEW OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 

Before we proceed to the important reign of Charles I, it may be proper 
to advert in this place to various matters relating to the time of his prede- 
cessor, some of whicli have been touched upon but lightly, if at all, m the pre- 
ceding narrative Much has occurred in the preceding chapter to show the 
state of the English constitution and government duiiiig this period The 
two great principles of the constitution with which its fieedoin in all respects 
IS mainly connected are, first, that Englishmen should not be taxed without 
their consent virtually given through the medium of their representatives in 
the national council, and, secondly, that the concurient voice of lords and 
commons in parliament assembled should be necessary to the adoption of^ 
every regulation having the force of law Long before James ascended the 
throne both these principles had been established by many enactments, and 
they were geneially acknowledged, though not so completely as to have been 
secure from occasional atiemiits to bieak in upon them, even down to a com- 
paratively recent period 

The great provision which required that no tribute should be exacted 
from the property of the subject without consent of parliament, was some- 
times infringed by the government in calling for certain contributions under 
the name of a loan or a benevolence These loans were obtained by means 
of royal letters, called privy seals, addressed to the persons required to be- 
come contributors , and the sums thus obtained were not onlv obtained with- 
out interest, but could not be recovered by any process of law — a benevolence 
was distinguished from a loan as being a gift to the crown As there was no 
law to authorise either kind of exaction, so there was no direct punishment 
that could be inflicted on such as refused to part with their money when thus 
solicited But the government, by quartering soldiers on such persons, or 
by forcing them to go on some distant mission for the crovm, possessed the 
power of making such acts of disobedience both inconvenient and costly 

From a period considerably earlier than the accession of the house of 
Tudor, it had not been pretended that this method of raising money was the 
constitutional one, the plea on such occasions being that of necessity or 
peculiar emergency, to which the cumbrous movement of assembling the 
council of the nation was not applicable Besides the provisions against all 
such exactions so expressly made in the (jfreat Charter, it was enacted in the 
twenty-fifth year of Edward III “that no person should make any loan to 
the king against his Will, because such loans are against reason and the fran- 
chise of the land.” Even m the tyrannical reign of Henry VIII an effort to 
raise money in contempt of this prohibition led the people generally to remark 
that “if men should give their goods by a commission, then were it worse 
than the taxes of France, and so England should be bond and not free.” So 
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loud indeed were the complamts occadoned by this prooeeding that Hemy 
deemed it prudent to recall his warrants, and obtained the needed assistance 
by a vote of parliament. 

It would have been quite in accordance with Elisabeth's hif^h notions oon- 
ceming her prerogative had she shown a disposition to obtam her supplies 
in this manner , but it is to be observed here that through the course of almost 
half a century during which that princess occupied tlie throne, she abstained 
from eliciting a single benevolenct', and that not more than two instances 
occur of her obtaining loans, both of which were solicited to meet a pressing 
state of affairs, and both were honouiably repaid To avoid such appfications 
to her people, Elizabeth is known to have given t>^elve and even fifteen per 
cent for the loan of money on her own lesponsibihty ^ James, we have seen, 
was much less scrupulous in this respect Indeed, to obtain money by such 
means was the almost constant employment of his ministers, though, happily, 
with only a moderate share of success 

But it was not nien'ly bv sob/itiiig loans undei the name of privy seals, 
or gifts under the name of a bene\olence, that the English government haa 
sometimes obtained pecuniary aid fiom the subject without consent of parliar 
ineiit In the eailier period the duty laid upon merchandise at the ports, 
now known bv th(' name of the customs, was sometimes imposed, though 
criutrary to an express provision of the Great Charter, by the sole authority 
oi I lie crow’ll , and while thi*^ powei was in any measure conceded to the gov- 
einment, the authority of parliament, as the medium of taxation, was neces- 
saiily imperfect Janies and his ministers availed themselves of every pre- 
cedent, however remote, in favour of such exercises of the prerogative With 
what success this w’as done has alr(‘ady appK'ared, an instance from the reign 
of Maiy, which upon examination totally failed, Ix'ing the only semblance of 
a precedent to be adduced in favour of this prett'iision on the part of the 
crowm from the time of Edw’aid III, a space of more than two centuries. 

It was not by such means, but principally by the sale of monopolies, that 
Elizabeth contrived to replenish her treasury beyond the extent in which she 
judged it prudent to ask the assistance of her parliament On this subject her 
parliaments uttered loud complaints, and not without considerable success.* 
Such, then, w’as the state of the hrst great provision of the constitution on 
the accession of the house of Stuart — it W’as the law and usage of the realm 
that its property should not be taxed without consent of parliament. Tlie 
second great principle relates to the legislative power of parliament. This 
was less perfectly understood and secured than the former, but by no means so 
imperfectly as it has been sometimes represented In the reign of Henry 
VIII a royal proclamation possessed nearly the wdiole force of a statute ; but 
the servile enactment which had conceded this extravagant authonty to that 

' It thus appears there had been just five attempts to raisi* money m the manner adverted 
to before the accession of the house of Stuart, only one of winch can be said to have been made 
with success Yet Hume; states that Elizabeth often raised money m this way, and deecnbea 
the practice ns so common in the histor> of the English government that scarcel# a^one 
thought of questioning it The benevolence advertea to b^> this wnter as declined by ^la- 
beth in 1585 was an ordinary parliamentary supply, of which the term benevolence Hful tong 
been and still contmued to be the frequent technical designation [Gardiner k pomta out that 
Elizabeth actually returned to her subjects a subsidy voted m 1565 and already collected.] 

> Elizabeth, m prospect of her coronation, sent to the custom-house prohibiting the enort 
of any crimson silk, until her own wants in that article were supplied This pitiable act of the 
great queen has been desenbed as a specimen of the freedom with which English soventeia oohid 
employ their prerogative to lay on embargoes and to extort money from traders. But ao Uar 
was the queen from regarding herself as o^y doing a thing of course m this instance, that the 
persons required to see her pleasure accomplished were enjoined keep the matter ieeiet.*' 
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monarch waa rescmded in the next reign. In the reign of Elizabeth^ how- 
ever, proclamations were frequent, prmcipally m consequence of the long 
mtervals between the meetings of parliament So long as these roym 
announcements were founded on existing laws, they were, m the language of 
'fiir Edward Coke, “of great force,’' and their operation might be highly 
'4>eneficial , but the evil was, that they sometuiies made that to be 'an offence 
which the law had not so made, and led to the infliction of penalties in 
some cases which the law did not waiiant 

The dangers attendant on foreign relations, and those domestic animosities 
w^hich continued through the whok' reign of the last of the Tudors, made 
it almost necessary that something lik(' this temporal y power of legislation 
should be vested in the government, lest any sudden juncture of affairs, for 
which existing enactments might not be found to lia\e sufficiently provided, 
should prove fatal to the state Elizabeth soinetmus abused the confidence 
thus reposed in her discretion, hut very raiely, and h(‘i subjects always 
regarded this branch of hei authority with peculiar jealousy James issued 
proclamations in greater number than his piedecessois, often assuming the 
full tone of the legislator, but the degree m which his injunctions w^ere obeyed 
depended on the matter to which th(‘y referred, and on tlu' temper of the 
moment in which they happened to be published The Star Chamber was the 
court wdiere offences against proclamations were es))ecially cognisable 

But a circumstance remains to be mentioned wdnch has much more the 
appearance of an mfimgement on the authoiity of parliament — we allude to 
the practice of the sovereign in interfering with its debates, and iequirii% 
the suspension of discussions with respect to any measure unacceptable to the 
court The king is not supposc‘d to know wdiat has Ik'Cii doing in either 
house until the result of successive deliberations has bc'cn jilaced before him 
in the shape of a bill, to which his assent is vsohcited that it may become a 
law In the age of Elizabeth and James it w’as otluTwisc', royal messages, 
having respect to the matters under consideration, lieing not unfiequeutly 
sent to the upper or lowTr house, and ot sucli a nature' as to distuTb very 
materially the imlepend(*nce of its pioceedings But it should be added, 
that so early as thr* reign of Henry IV the commons obtained a law which 
promised them freedom from such mteiiuption , and that it w^as only on 
particular questions, as Uk* succession, or ecclesiastical affairs, that even 
Elizabeth ventured to meddle thus with the course ot things in the lords or 
commons — nearly sixty bills on oidinaiy subjects having regularly passed 
both houses in 1597, to which her assent was refused at the end of the session. 
It must be observed also that this usage was not of a kind to affect existing 
enactments, its principal effect being to express the dissent of the crown 
during the progress of a measure, instead of its being deferred, as at present, 
until the deliberations of parliament have been brought to a close 

Enough has appeared ui ttie reign of James I to show how imperfect was 
the admmistration of justtee at this period, particularly in cases where any 
state iiiterest or the passions of the court were concerned In ordinary pro- 
ceedings between man and man, thc^ourse prescribed by the law was respected, 
except where the causp was of so much i«kportance as to expose the judges 
to the mfluence or "the bribes of some powerful litigant But among the 
laws designed to protect the kberty and property of the subject, there was 
no one which might not be made to give way when the plea resorted to was 
the welfare of the state And how many were the matters which might be 
dealt with as having a relation to that object The judges held their seats 
but during good behaviour, and the jury, if they dared to return a verdict 
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coDtraiy to the widies of the goventmeht^ wm liable lo be hrouglMt into the 
Star Gtiainber, where to retraet their jud^nent Was the only means of eacq^ 
ing from heavy fines, and from impnsonment determined m its nature and 
duration by the pleasure of that tribunal. 

It IS true tlie instances in which juries were so treated were nit frequent; 
but so long as this state inquisition was allowed to spread itself m this manner ^ 
like an incubus over all the ordinary courts of justict', the most valued secur- 
ities held forth by tlie law were liable to be put in al^yance. The judge, as 
the creature of the court, too commonly shared in its virulence, whenever it 
appeared as a prosf‘cutor, and the terrors which presented themselves to 
the eyes of a ju^y were sufficient to prevent their actmg in the spirit of that 
institution — as a barrier against oppiression * It must not, how^ever, be sup- 
posed that the administration of justice which was required by the law or 
usage of the times ad\\‘rted to was in all lesjiects the same with what is familiar 
to us If coirect views with respect the history of li^iighsh jurisprudence 
are to be formed, it i? of the first iinportaneo to distinguish l)etween those 
failures of justice which resulted fri>m the character of the judge and of those 
who acted under his diieetions, and such as may be fairly traced to the then 
miperfect state of tla law’ 

It was not so mucli the imperfect state of the law in regard to cases of trea- 
son which led die cviiidoiiination of Raleigh, as the terrors of a power which 
had often proved to be stronger than the law As much legal technicality 
might have bet^n urged in defence of the piroceedmgs against Raleigh as in 
the ease of most of those persons whose lot it was to be brought to trial as 
state pnsoiK'is during the preceding reigns, but m saying this we leave the 
jury under the charge of pusillanimous injustice, and we have to trace that 
miustice to the vice and tyranny of the government Even in the age of 
Elizabeth, it was not until the state' prisoner appeared at the bar and listened 
to his indictincrit that he became fully aw^are of the charge against him; 
and then he was not only required to plead instantly, but had to extract the 
matters of accusation from the maze of legal subtleties with which they were 
interwoven 

He might deny the charge, but the verbal or written depositions of absent 
parties, and parties often of the most suspicious character, were admitted as 
evidence against him, while on his own part he was not permitted to adduce 
any witness to attc'st his innocence, or to impeach the witnesses of the crown. 
He had not the assistance of counsel, and had at the same time to guard against 
a multitude of ensnaring questions pressed upon him by the counsel for the 
crown, and by the judges If pronounced guilty, his life and property were 
at the mercy of the sovereign , and if acquitted by the jury, they received 
their pumshmeiit m the Star Chamber, while he was remanded to his prison 
until some new ground of proceeding agah|st;^|ipu should be made out, or to 
continue there as long as it should be the ^ean^ of the government. 

Some of these practices w^ere not contiii^'W,3|W a» it ^en existed. There 
are others, however, which were w^ell knoraA^^ illegSt* But whatkdid it 
avail that the law proclaimed the injustice if the ^vem- 

ment, m its spirit of usurpation, stron^a^Mjljl :|6 depnve the subjwt 


[' So HaJlamt says "Some of those glanng transgreaiMfl of ijgtural as well as poaifive 
law rendered our courts of justice m cases of treason litui^Cetter thaiftee caverns of BCmideiefS. 
Whoever was arraigned at their bar was almost certain to meet a virulent proseculoi% a judge 
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of the power necessary for using it in his defence? Nothing, for example, 
was more certain at this period than that the application of torture was con- 
trary to law, yet nothing was more common than the use of it in these state 
prosecutions 

The practice of dealing with state delmquents by way of parliamentary 
impeachment, which was revived under James, and the improvements 
duced in the mode of conducting such prosecutions subsequent to the tratl 
of the earl of Middlesex, were important acquisitions in favour of more regular 
government, the high court of parliament being much more independent than 
the ordinary courts of law The stream of national justice was farther purified 
by the many prosecutions on charges of bribery and coriuption 

Under governments so much disposed toward encroachment on popular 
freedom as were those of the house of Tudor, it was not to have been expected 
that the liberty of the subject would always be held sacred, inasmuch as the 
powers of arresting obnoxious persons at pleasure, without being obliged to 
assign any cause for such acts, or being under the necessity of bringing such 
persons to trial, is that to which arbitrary" princes have generally clung with the 
utmost tenacity During the reign of James, mdivHluals were liable to arrests 
of this nature But these commitments, which generally took place on the 
most vague pretences, were not very frequent, except in the case of some popu- 
lar members of the lower house They were, however, sufficiently numeious 
to be regarded with alarm as precedents of the most dangerous description 
Elizabeth had shown a resolute inclination to indulge in this species of tyranny, 
but even her judges were united in declaring it to be the law of the land ttiat 
no subject should be deprived of his liberty witliout a specified and lawful 
cause, and consistently with thLS declaration, they opposed the justice of 
the law, from time to time, to the passions of tlie couit, by releasing many 
persons who had been illegallv committed 

Nothmg could be more pitiable than the attempt to vindicate the conduct 
of the court in this respect in the memorable del)ate concerning it soon after 
^the death of James On that occasion the geneious piovisions of Magna 
*Charta, and of many subsequent statutes, were adduced, and to these the 
defenders of arbitrary powei had absolutely nothing to oppose save certain 
instances of violence in the conduct of successive governments which those 
laws had been expressly framed to prevent It was natural that James should 
be more disposed to copy the irregularities of his predecessors in this respect, 
than that he should bow to the spirit of freedom which pervaded ancient- 
statutes The great check on such acts was in the rising spirit of liberty 
among the people, which, durmg the sittings of parliament, spoke out without 
restraint in the lower house But we have seen that even this medium of 
resistance was not sufficient to restrain the conduct of the government in all 
cases within the limits of the constitution 

The means, however, which enabled the government of those times to 
invade the privileges of the subject with most success were found in 
the cgjistitution and the usurpations of the courts of Star Chamber and 
High Commission — the former being, in its abused and corrupted state, 
a species of inquisition, employed to awe down every appearance of 
insubordination in the state, and the latter being instituted to perform 
the same office with regard to the church But expedient as such a 
provision may have been th these rude and unsettled times, the state 
of society m England when the sceptre passed from the Tudor to the 
Stuart d 3 masty was such as to preclude tne necessity for so dangerous an 
engine of power. Nothing, however, was farther from the mtention of 
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James and his successor than that the court of Star Chamber should cease to 
exist, or that it should become at all less arbitrary or less active than in pre- 
ceding reigns. 

The court of High Commission was instituted to ascertain and correct all 
heresies and disorders subject to ecclesiastical authority. According to the 
cwimifision issued m 15^, this tnbimal ennsisted of forty-four persons, 
including twelve prelates, and the majority of the privy council, besides the 
members chosen from among the civilians, and the clergy generally. It 
devolved on these persons to inquire from time to time, either by the oaths of 
twelve good and lawful men, or by such other lawlul means as they could 
devise, with respect to all contempts and offences contrary to the acts of 
Supremacy and Uniformity It was their province to take cognisance of 
seditious books, heietical opmions, false rumours or talks, and slanderous 
words, and of a variety of offences against good morals, and in so doing 
they were accustomed to exainme suspected persons upon oath, and punished 
contempt of tlu^ir autlionty not jonly by the sentence of excommunication, 
but by fines and iniprisonnu'nt, and it was delenmned by the commissioners 
tliat these serious penalties might be inflicted by any three of their number, 
one of them bi'ing a prelate The court of High Commission, therefore, was 
a kind of national bishops’ couit, with enlarged i)ow^ers, embracing those 
quesUons ot o ugion and moraliiy which had pertained to the jurisdiction of 
till clergy during the Middle Ages From all the provmcial bishops' courts 
an appe^ lay to this superior tribunal It should b(' added, that the creation 
of this court w’as the act of the fust parliament under Elizal)eth, and that 
five commissions relating to it had been framed b(‘fore that of 1583 

As these commissioners were selected m nearly equal numbers from the 
laity and the clergy, it w^as to he expected that their jurisdiction would not 
prove to be purely of an ecclesiastical characUT Had the penalties awarded 
by these functionaries been restricted to excommunication in the case of the 
laity, and deprivation in the case of the clergy, the former sentence alone 
exposed the j)erson on whom it w^as pionounced to many weighty gnevanoea aa 
a subject But to this means of enforcing obedience these guardians of the 
ecclesiastical staU* added direct fmes and imprisonment, and it was this 
encroachment of a juiisdiction which should have been strictly ecclesiastical, 
on the province of the courts of law, which rendered the court of High Com- 
mission so much an obj(‘ct of dislike with the friends of liberty generally. 
During the reign of Janies, the Puritans, and every succeeding house of com- 
mons, did themselves honour by the temper and intelligence with which they 
exposed and lesisted the usurpations and the dangerous usages of this power. 
Nor should wt forget to mention the patriotic conduct of Sir Edwara Coke 
m this respect The commons, indeed, would have abolished this instrument 
of arbitrary rule, but the utmost that could be at present accomplished was 
to limit its excesses ^ 

We have had occasion to notice the complaints of the commons during 
the reign of James with respect to the partial enforcement of the laws gainst 
Catholics, and this practice of the crown in enforemg certain statutes 
much at its discretion, and in sometimes conferring on individuals a dispensa- 
tion from the penalties of particular enactments, was irregularity m 
w^orking of the English government that could iiot be too seriously deplored^ 

‘ In the forty-eecond year of Elizabeth, one Simpson killed an officer of the oommWon 
court who attempted to make a forcible entry into his house by vutue of a wamat from that 
authonty, and tne judgra acquitted him, declanng that he had only availed himsdf of tho 
protection of the law The tyranny of this court reached its highest point under Charki 1. 
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It must always be admitted that somewhat of a dispensing power pertains 
to ^e crown so long as the king is allowed to pardon criminals, and is 
not bound legally to prosecute m any particular instance. But under the 
Tudor pnnces this power was not confined to such narrow limits, though, 
accordmg to Sir Edward Coke, “all grants of the benefit of any penal law, 
or of power to dispense with the law, or to compound for the foneiture, are 
contrary to the ancient fundamental laws of the realm.” This was no 
doubt the view of the case generally entertamed durmg the age of Elizabeth, 
and, m consequence, the occasional abuses of this nature which occurred 
were exceedin^y unpopular 

Hooker,/ whose views on such a topic must be entitled to the greatest 
deference, remarks “I cannot but choose to commend highly their wisdom 
by whom the foundation of the commonwealth has been laid, wherein though 
no manner of person or cause be unsubject to the kmg's power, yet so is the 
power of the king over all, and in all limited, that unto all his proceedmgs 
the law itself is a rule The axioms of our regal government are these lex 
facU regem — the king’s grant of any favours made contrary to the law is void, 
rex nihil potest nisi quod ]ure potest — what power the king hath, he hath it 
by law the bounds and limits of it are known, the entire community giveth 
general order by law, how all things publickly are to be done, and the kmg, as 
the head thereof, the highest in authority over all, causeth, according to the 
same law, every particular to be framed and ordeied thereby. The whole 
body politic maketh laws, which laws give power unto the kmg; and the king 
having bound himself to use according to law that power, it so falleth out 
that w execution of the one is accomplished by the other.” 

It has been justly said that this writer’s account of the origin of society 
absolutely coincides with that of Locke. He affirms that without the consent 
of a primary contract, “ there were no reasons that one should take upon him 
to be lord or judge over another, because, although theie be, accordmg to the 
opinion of some very great and judicious men, a kind of natural right in the 
noble, wise, and virtuous, to govern them which are of a servile disposition, 
nevertheless for manifestation of this their right, and men’s more peaceable 
contentment on both sides, the assent of them w’ho are to be governed seemeth 
necessary — the lawful power of making laws to command whole politic socie- 

of men, belonging so properly unto the same entire societies, that for any 
prince or potentate of what kind soever upon earth to exercise the same of 
himself, and not either by express commission immediately and personally 
received from God, or else by authority received at first from their consent 
upon whose persons they impose laws, it is no better than mere tyranny. 

“ Laws they are not, therefore, which public approbation has not made so. 
But approbation not only they give, who personally declare their assent by 
voice, sign, or act, but also when others do it in their names, by right originally, 
at the least, derived from them As in parliaments, councils, and the like 
assemblies, although we be not piersonally ourselves present, notwithstanding 
our assent is by reason of other agents there in our behalf. And what we do 
by others, no reason but that it should stand as our deed. Against all equity 
it were that a man should suffer detnment at the hands of men for not observ- 
ing that which he never did either by himself or others, mediately or imme- 
diately, agree unto ” • 

It will occasion less surprise that the author of the Ecclesiastical Polity 
ehould express himself thus, when it is remembered that these views had 
been publmed long before, not only by Avlmer, but by a writer possessing 
more of a kindred spirit with the great defender of the Anglican church. 
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This writer was Sir Thomas Smith, ^ a lawyer and a philosopher, who held 
the office of principal secretary to Edward VI and Eaizabeto. ‘"The most 
high and absolute power of the realm of England,'’ he says, “oonsisteth in the 
parliament. Upon mature deliberation every bill or law, being thrice read 
and disputed u^n in either house, the other two parts, fimt eadi apart, and 
after the pnnee himself, in presence of botli the parties, doth consent unto 
and aUoweth that is the prince’s and whole realm’s deed * whereupon justly 
no man can cornplam, but must accommodate himself to find it good and 
obey it That which is done by this consent is taken for law 

The parliament abrogateth old laws, maketh now, giveth order for things 
past, and for things hereafter to ho followed, changeth right and possessions of 
private men, legitimatelh bastards, eatablisheth foniLS of religion, altereth 
weights and mf'asures, giv’eth fonn of succession to the crown, defineth of 
doubtful lights w’hcreuf is no law already made, appoiiiteth subsidies, tailes, 
taxes, and impositions, gn^eth most fit'o pardons and absolutions, restoreth 
in blood and namr*, as the highest^ court eon<lemneth or absolveth them whom 
the pnnee will put to that trial And, in short, all that ever the people of 
Rome might do, either in crnturinht* ctmuiiis oi the same may be done 

by the parliann'iit of Engljuid, winch representeth and hath the power of the 
w’hole realm b th the liead and the body ” 

The Pin it an leader (Jartwnght, Hooker’s great antagonist, exprt‘ssed him- 
self on the natuie of the JCnglisli constitution in the following terms “In 
respect of tlu* (lueen it is a monarchy, in rovspect of the most honourable 
council it is an aristocracy, and having regard to the parliament which is 
assembled of all estates it is a democracy ” 

These passages wnll suffice to show what the great principles and theory 
of the English constitution really were, in the judgment of the best mformed 
men, during the reign of Elizabeth and James That the conduct of the 
rulers was sometimes at variance with these principles is confessed, but the 
great point to be observed h(‘re is, that the usurpations of a government do 
not alter the nature of a constitution ^ 





CHAPTER XVIII 
CHARLES I AND BUCKINGHAM 

[1625-1G20 •,!)] 


Let events speak and the mighty forces he revealed which, rising 
from and increasing upon one another for centuries, now stood face 
to fate and mingled in a stormv conflict which ga\ e birth to fierce and 
blood V outbursts, of the utmost moment in the decision of problems 
important to all Europe The Hiitish Isles had been of old the outer 
margin or even beyond the outer margin of cnihsation, they were 
now one of its chief centres, and, thanks to then recent union, one 
of the grand powers of the world , though it is clear that the elenic‘nts 
of the population were as yet no means fused and unified — \ uN 
Ranke b 

Charles I was born at Dunfermline; in Scotland; on the 19th of November, 
1600; and; like Queen Elizabeth, was tw^enty-five years of age on his accession 
to the throne In his youth ho was weakly and self-wnlled, but strengthened 
his constitution by temperance, and gradually acquiied much skill in bodily 
exercises In consequence of a local defect it was difficult for him to speak 
fluently, and he was so destitute of gracefulness and affability that he was not 
able even to confer favours in an engaging manner As he had not mterfered 
m public affairs as prince royal, perhaps from obedience to his father, and 
had never expressed any decided opinions, most persons expected he would 
now act with double energy, and only a few attnbuted his foimer reserve to 
want of decision and firmness The person who expressed the greatest appre- 
hensions was the palatine ambassador Rusdorf c said he, “the new 
king trusts entirely to the direction of one man, and disdains sincere advice , 
if, like his father, he neglects business, gives ear to informers and calumniators, 
raises disputes with his people, and looks upon concession as disgraceful, he 
will become contemptible to his enemies, bring shame upon his friends, and 
entirely rum the tottering state ” 

At the beginning, however, the contrary of all this took place The 
persons belonging to the new court were required to be strictly moral in their 
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conduct; fools and buffoons, whom James had loved to have about him, were 
kept at a distance ; able men were employed, and artists and men of leamii^ 
encouraged. The kmg read and wrote several languages, {xissessed a knowl- 
edge of history, divinity, and mathematics, and a taste for all the fine arte. 
Though Charles was bom in Scotland, the English considered him as one of 
their own countrymen, and his dignified deportment could not fail to please 
whe^i compared with the loquaciousness of James and his predilection for 
unworthy favouiites d 

Charles I was proclauned king on the day of his father^s death. The pos- 
sessor of the erowm w^as clianged The administration of government was 
unaltered Buckingham ^vas still the first m power, with equal influence 
over the proud and dignified Charles of twenty-five as over the vain and 
vulgar James of fiftjMiine We aie told by Mrs Hutchinson® that “the face 
of the court was much changed in the changi* of the king” , that the grossnesses 
of the court of James grew out of fa.shion The gent‘rai change could tiave 
been little moio than a f(>rced'homage to decency whilst Buckingham W'as 
the piesiding g(*nius of the couit ot Charl(‘s; but from the first the kmg 
exhibited hiiiLself as “ pMiqxTate, chaste, and stnioiis ” A letfin written within 
a few weeLs of his accession says, “Our sovereign, whom God preserve, is 
zealous loT* iCid’s tiuth, dilig(*ntlv frecments and att(‘iitively hearkens to 
prayers and .^ernions, uill pay all his father's, mother's^ and brotlier's debts, 
and that by disparking most oi his r(‘iuot<' parks and chases, will reform the 
court as of unnecessary chargers, so of lecusant papists At the l)eginningof 
tins reign the people must have had a reasonable exfiectation ofibeing re- 
ligiously and quietly governed 

The marriage of Charles with the princess Henrietta Maria of France [sister 
of Louis XIII] was the lesult of the treaty made in the previous leign, and it 
was concluded by proxv even bt'fore James was laid in the tomb at West- 
minster There w^cne bonfires m London for the marriage on the 3rd of May. 
On the 7th Charles w^as the chief mourner at the funeral of his father. Tlie 
young queen ai rived at Dover on the 12th of June She came at a gloomy 
time, for London was visited wnth pestilence Although the bonfires had 
been lighted m London for the king's marriage, the union with a Roman 
Catholic princess w^as in itself offensive , and Charles had given indications of 
concession^ to tlie* pafiists wduch wwe distinctly ojiposcd to the existing laws. 
Although he vaih'd his ciowm to the lords and the conmions when he first spoke 
from the throne, he had roused the suspicions of the sturdy band who had 
resisted the despotic attempts of his father He defied public opinion by 
CTantmg special pardons to Roman priests, without the intervention of the 
law There was a restrictive code, harsh and unjust, no doubt, but not to be 
dispensed with by an (‘xercise of the pnTogative Buckingham had led the 
parliament into the sanction of a w^ar, but his popularity was fast passing 
aw^ay / 

Buckingham had been commissioned to fetch the pnneess from Paris. An 
immense number of very costly dresses and a tram of five or six hundred per- 
sons had manifested his vanity rather than the power and wealth of England. 
On the 22nd of June, 1625, Charles, then twenty-six years of age, was married 
at Canterbury to Henrietta, who was then sixteen, and it was expected 
from the highly moral character of both that the marriage would be nappy. 
Soon, however, occasion for mutual complaint arose m the first place, Hen- 
rietta thought that she had not been received with as much pomp and respect 
as was her due, and was angry that she was made to sleep m an old state 
bed of Queen Elizabeth’s. Soon afterwards she had a dispute with Bucking^ 
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ham because he desired to force his wife's sister and niece upon her, and 
with the king, because he meddled m all, even the most triflmg details of her 
domestic economy On the other hand, Charles had reason to complam of 
the unkmdness and violent temper ot his wife In the sequel, however, con- 
trary to all expectation, she not only lived in harmony with her* husband, 
but her influence increased to such a degree as to give rise to great complaints 


CHARLES’ FIRST PARLIAMENT (1625 A D ) 

The embarrassments of the treasury, caused by the inconsiderate pro- 
fusion of James, and the Spanish war which had been so rashly commenced, 
induced the king to summon his first parliament on the 18th of June, 1625, 
at which ninety-seven lords and four hundred and ninety-four commoners 
were present Charles, in his opening speech, bri(‘fly described the state of 
public affairs, spoke of the aid required for the wai and of his zeal for the 
rrotestant religion The lord-keeper, Williams, having dwelt on these sub- 
jects at greater length, to which the speaker of the house of commons returned 
a polite answer, adding a request for the “ maintenance and preservation of 
the rights of parliament,” the lord-keeper again spoke, and said, “that with 
respect to the last point the king confirmed all their privileges without excep- 
tion, because he knew that the commons would themselves punish any abuses." 

Charles believed that after such a confidential and satisfactory declarati|tji 
the parliament would immediately proceed to fulfil all his wishes He was 
therefore greatly astonished when it refused to grant moie than two sub- 
sidies [£1&,000], a sum wholly insufficient for his gieat and notoiious wants, 
as well as for the war, which had been approved and almost forced by the 
two houses 

This conduct proceeded from vaiious motives, some particular and some 
general. Among the fonner was dislike of Buckingham, vexation at the mar- 
riage of the king with a Roman Catholic pimcess, the oppiession of the Puri- 
tans, their being unused to make large grants, etc All these special mo- 
tives coincided in one central point, namely, that a considerable number of very 
prudent and energetic men were convinced that advantage should be taken 
of the right of granting supplies to remove the defects that had hitherto existed 
in the public institutions, and to establish a more fiim and free constitution. 

While one party, therefore, saw the highest political wisdom and the final 
object of all government in the absolute preservation of everything that 
existed, the second party was not disposed to be satisfied with merely main 
taining the existing institutions, but desired to extend its rights, and the 
kmg, who ought to have found and supported the true medium between 
two dangerous extremes, did not enter on any strict examination of the several 
points, but saw only treason and rebellion in every attempt to retain or to 
alter a^inst his will, and to call in question the unlimited extent of his power. 
What Elizabeth, by the great energy and versatility ot her mind, always 
found means to adapt to existing circumstances, the Stuarts endeavoured to 
carry by insisting on certain abstract notions, without regard to unfavourable 
circumstances — ^not perceiving that by their partial inferences from the divine 
unlimited rights of kings equally dangerous conclusions of the sovereignty of 
the people might be drawn ^ 

A disastrous plague, which carried off many thousand persons in London, 
made it necessary to suspend the sittings of parliament [“While we are 
now speaking," said one member, “a bell is tollmg every minute "] When 
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parliament met again at Oxford, on the 4th of August^ the kins caused the 
state of affairs to oe laid before it, together with the acmuut of his expmdt* 
tore, as well as of the debts left by James [£300,000] He then added. “Con- 
sider, I beg you, tliat the eyes of all Europe are turned upon me, ana that I 
shall appear ridiculous if you abandon me. Consider that this is 
attempt, if it fails it will be fore\er injurious to my honour; and if con- 
sideration does not ino\e you, think of your own icputation and deliver me 
from a situation in which you have engaged me, that it may not be said 
that you had ( 4 Uite deceived me In fine, three of the best oratory honour, 
safety, and ability, equally ad\ise the prompt seltlement of these affairs.” 

When the debates on granting the supplier lj<‘gan on the 6th of August, 
some were of opinion that they ought onlj to consider the neceiaity of the 
moment, to proceed with forbearance, and not, by new complaints, give occa- 
sion to dissensiom Others replied that the giievances which had not been 
remedied should lx‘ again urgtxi, th(‘ management of the public revenue 
hitherto be iiuiuired into, and Ihe chuich and religion nmre regarded than 
temporal affairs When Edi^ard darke observed on this occasion that some 
sp€*eches had been made with iinrc^asonable acrimony, the loudest marks of 
disapprobation were expressed, and he w^as compelled to receive upon his 
kmvs the s(*t ener* of llu» liousf", wliicli condemned him to imprisonment. 

Duiing the snbseqiumt days many points were brought forward, such as 
the strict ox(‘Ciition of the laws against Homan Catholicism, the Jesuits, 
Roman Catholic worship, education almiad, msufticient religious instniction, 
etc., for which reason the king, on the lOth of August, again urged the has- 
tening of the supplies, and promised that, in ( ase tliei(‘ should not be sufficient 
time for the discussion of all other matters, he would call the parliament 
together again m w^intei 

When, aftei thi^ application, some memlxTs again alleged that justice and 
honour recjuin'd a sjjeedy grant, and that delay only increastxi the evil and 
the embarrassment, the house voted two subsidies, towards which, however, 
the Roman Catholics were to pay double The king pass'd the bill, but 
proved that it w^as insufficient, on wrhich the parliament, without directly 
denying this assertion, resolved, on the 11th of August, before any further 
discussion on pecuniar}^ matters, to investigate the grievances, which it ap- 
peared would chiefly i elate to the administration of the ministers and the 
mfluence ot Buckingham 

To avoid this danger, or at least this mortification, the king dissolved 
the parliament on the 12th of August Before the members of the lower 
house broke up they declared before God and the world that they would 
alw^ays remain faithful subjects to their most CTacious kmg, and were ready 
to consider and remedy all grievances in a parliamentary manner, as well as 
to grant all the necessary supplies They begged the kmg always to depend on 
the true and cordial attachment of his poor commons, and to look upon them 
as the greatest earthly supix)rt and security of a just sovereign, and those as 
calumniators of the people and enemies of the state who should dare to affum 
the contrary 

To this official declaration were added reproaches of various kinds; the 
parliament had indeed approved in general the war with Spain, which, how/* 
ever, did not justify the bad conduct of the ^mpaign and the injudicious 
mqienditure of money. Still less w^as it to be excused that ships were lent to 
France to enable it the more easily to subdue the Protestants in La Rochelle,^ 

[' A diflgraoefu] transaction had taken place which was well calculated to make the oommons 
very cautious of gating further supplies Seven ships had been lent to the king of FraqiMk' 
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and that forced loans were required, wluch was contrary to the established 
rights of parliament and to the coronation oath^ which sa}rs, ^^The king shall 
maintain all laws, rights and customs.’’^ 

To counteiact the influence of parliament and to show the injustice of its 
want of confidence m the government, some bold and showy enterpnse was 
to be undertaken. A great fleet was to be fitted out against Spain. The 
cost of the expiedition was to be provided for without asking supplies from a 
parsimonious and suspicious house of commons Wilts were issued under 
the privy seal, demanding loans from private persons, and chiefly from those 
who had presumed to think that grants of money and redress of grievances 
should go togethei If a loan w^as refused by a person of station and local 
authority, he was struck out of the commission of the peace By these and 
other arbitrary means a fleet of eighty sail was despatched from the Downs m 
October, under vague instructions to mtercept the Spanish treasure ships 
and to land an army on the coast of Spam 

The command of this armament was given to a landsman, Lord Wimbledon. 
The ten thousand English troops who had been set on shore near Cadiz 
accomplished no greater feat than plundering the cellars of sweet wines, 
where many hundreds of them being surprise(l and found dead drunk, the 
Spaniards came and tore off their ears and plucked out their eyes The 
gmlant commander now led his disorderly men back to their ships to look 
after the rich fleet that was coming from the Indies While he was thus 
master of those seas, the rich fleet got safe into Lisbon A contagious )|i9- 
ease broke out m one ship, and the sick men being distributed amongst all 
the other ships, some thousands died before an English port was again made. 
Parliament was not to be propitiated by Buckingham's great scheme for 
raising money by the same process that was so successful in the hands of the 
Drakes and Frobishers During twenty years of weak and corrupt govern- 
ment the race of naval heroes had died out 


THE STUBBORN SECOND TARLIAMENT 


A new parliament met on the 6th of February, 1626 The proceeds of 
the forced loans were gone, and an effort to pawn the crown jewels to the 
Dutch had failed The constitutional mode of raising money must again be 
resorted to, however unwillingly The parliament now assembled has been 
called a great, warm, and ruffling parliament '' It saw that the government 
of England by a rash and presumptuous minion — whose continued influence 
was not obtained by his talents or his honesty — was incompatible with the 
honour and safety of the country / 

In order, however, that the leaders of the former opposition and the 
adversanes of Buckingham might not be again elected, they had been nomi- 
nated sheriffs, or nominated to other offices, which petty, suspicious proceed- 
ing rendered it impossible for them to exercise their influence m one place, 
but increased it in the other, and confirmed many m their resolution to obtain 
influence and importance by opposing the measures of the government. 

^e sp^ch with which the lord-keeper Coventry opened this second 
parliament in the name of the king, on the 6th of February, 1626, contained 
fewer facts and explanations of the state of affairs, than rhetorical phrases 


which, had been enraged under pretence of serving against Austria They were enwloyed 
agataat the French notestants who were defending theinselves at La Rochelle. When French- 
^aen were taken op boMd {he English sailors deserted.— Knight /] 
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which were not even happily choeen, but iadipftited, br enratt iH|Biinid|, 

dangerous prinadea. Inus it nve great tiaibbe abid^ "tbeiv id an 

immense intoval betweui the %heet ekmfk»4jt;^ ^ 

monarch and the sttbauedve respect and w a ifi^duidebt last 

exalted majesl^ eondesoends to admit the meanest el or teHar 

to invite taem to consult with him/' etc. . 

Instead d beginning by grantmg the supidies as the ldo§4ddMd>lHVd 
hoped, the paiiiament appomted several committees to roalce dbUhliilt Ui> 
quiries relative to war, taxes, administration, monopolies, religion^ ete.» M|d 
to draw up a statement of grievances. Even on this occasion it was obsQfVad 
that formerly under Elizabeth every enteiprise had succeeded, aiui j^raylMKl 
been spread over the kingdom. Now, noixidy would risk his mooby or hio 
person, through well-founded distrust of the new and entuely differesit gjnh 
tem of government. 

Nearly at the same tune Pym, president of the committee of teUdoua 
affairs, complamed of two books written by the king’s chaplain, M^eiigai 
because they contained expressions concemuig the pope, uiia^-wondllip, trail* 
substantiation, etc , which seemed to be entirely mcompatibfe with the prin- 
ciples of the English church. Instead of suffering tlie anair to take ita course 
the king looked on it as an attack upon himself, and thought himirif called 
upon to defend his chaplam, which only increased the untation. Montagu 
was in the end summoned before the house of commons and severely repri- 
manded, because his book was contrary to true religion, and tendeil to the 
dishonour of the king and to confusion ui church and state. 

Meantune Charles wrote to the speaker of the house of commons, " tiiat 
as every delay was very mjunous, and the necessity was evident^ he wished 
that the grant of supplies might be accelerated as much as possible.” The 
house, in its polite answer, declared “ We beg your majesty to be convinced 
that there never was a king more beloved by his people, and no people ever 
more desirous to increase toe honour and greatness of its sovereign. Your 
majesty will certainly receive graciously the faithful and necessary advice of 
your parliament, which can have no other object than to serve your majesty 
and toe kingdom, by our denouncing the evils which led to your majesty^ 
necessities and the complaints of the people , while we, at the same time, pro- 
pose means to remedy them Confidently relying on their future removal, we 
imanimously declare, though we depart from the former proceedings of par- 
liament, that we will support your majesty with supplies in such a manner 
and so amply that you will be safe at home and formidable abroad. We will 
also hasten this affair, as your majesty’s urgent wish and present circum- 
stances require ” 

Though, on the one liand, these fnendly promises were very welcmne to 
toe king, he could not avoid, on the other, feeling some uneasiness at the oc^ 
tiQUed mquiry of the house of commons mto the conduct of the adminis- 
tratom, which in particular threatened the duke of Buckingham. In retwn- 
ing tiuinks to the parliament Charles added, “If you connect the gnmte of 
the with the statement of your grievances, I consider tus m -«a 

intimatum and not as a condition In order, however, to answer this pdmt, 
1 1^ you I am as ready as my predecessors to listen to your grievance^ pnv 
vided fbdt you endeavour to find remedies for defects really 
and <k) not merely look for the express purpose of discovering some grievance. 

“ You mutft loQow also that I will not permit ray officers to be qubBtlboed 
<or oalkd to itocmrat by ytw, and least of all tboee who are in hif^ poaik ai^ 
about my penoD. FcRDcdy it was asked, ’What shall be done for thb UMi 
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whom the king delighteth to honour?' Now, some persons take trouble to 
inquire what can be done against the man whom the kmg thinks fit to honour. 
Formerly you extolled Buckingham, for what reason will you now accuse 
him ? He is still the same, and has done nothing without my eroress com- 
mand. I wish you to hasten in granting the suppies, for eveiy dalay will be 
most injurious to yourselves, and if any evil arises from it, I think I shall 
be the last to feel it ” 

This letter of the king was liable to many objections It ivas 
that he claimed the grant of supplies as an unconditional right, but consi^red 
the redress of grievances as a secondary consideration and a matter ^ favour; 
that m certain respects he placed himself m respect to the parliament hi a posi- 
tion which, if not hostile, ^ was yet constrained and unsuitable, while te so 
identified himself with Ins servants and officers that there could be no idea 
of tiieir responsibilty, or even of an examination of their administration,^ 
without offence to the king himself . 

In this state of things the house of commons behoved itself called upon 
to perform its duty in two points at the same time , it therefore provisionally 
voted three subsidies and three-fifteenths to put an end to the embarrass- 
ments of the treasury, but added that the bill should not be passed till the 
king had heard and answered the grievances of the parliament The house 
likewise continued its inquiries into the conduct of the administration, in which 
Turner, and Coke in particular, declared most decidedly against Buckingham 

The king persisted in considering all this as an improper attack on ^is 
government and that of his father He therefore summoned the parliament to 
Whitehall on the 28th of May, 1026, and thankmg the upper house, expressed 
his approbation of its proceedings He regretted that he could not say the 
same of the lower house, and had summoned it for the purpose of reproving 
it for its errors and unparliamentaiy conduct He hoped, however, that 
they would all return to the right way after the lord-keeper had clearly proved 
that they had been wrong 

To this speech the king added that he had conducted the foreign affairs 
according to the wishes of the parliament, and formerly no person had been 
more m favour with the house than Buckingham Delays and dissensions 
must necessarily be attended with the most fatal consequences; a friendly 
disposition, on the other hand, would encourage him to go with the parlia- 
ment Coke had said it was better to be ruined by a foreign than a domestic 
enemy; he, the king, thought that it was more honourable for a sovereign to 
be attacked, nay, entirely destroyed, than to be despised by his subjects. 
'^Consider" — so Charles concluded his address — ‘Hhat the cafiing, the dura- 
tion, and dissolution of parliament depend entirely on my povver, accordingly, 
therefore, as I find them to produce good or evil fruit, they wiU contmue or 
cease to be " 

These declarations, which not only called in question some hitherto undis- 
puted rights of the parliament, but threatened the annihilation of tihe mSiui 
foundations of the English constitution, gave rise to such loud complaints, 
both m and out of parliament, that he caused his owm speech and ttxat of the 
lord-keeper to be explained by Buckmgham in a more temperate sense. The 
commons in their answer refuted each of the accusations made against them, 
proved their right to accuse persons m office, and promised speraily to take 
some resolution respecting the supplies, though, according to ancieot custom, 
this was always the last business to which parliament attkided, 

‘ "Even Disraeli o relates that Charles, so eariy as 1626, aakl in the oouodl that ha 
the name of parliament 
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THS nrPEAGHMENT OF BUCKINGBAM (1^26 A.D,) 

About Ulis time, when many persons Kq[|ed that all pities would follow 
the right middle course which had been pointed out, various obrcaiastanmi 
and ilf-judged measures concurred to increase the public diseontent. Lord 
Bnstol, who had been kept in prison for two years on aooount of his oonduct , 
m Spam, without any legal proceedings having h(^n commenced agldtait 
him, complained to the house of lords that no summons had been sent to 
him to attend its sittmgs On the intervention of the lords a summons was 
sent to him, the lord-keeper, howevei, added that the king wished he should 
make no use of it, but under some pretext away from the house. Lord 
Bristol sent this letter to the hoiLse of lords with an observation that hii dd 
enemy, Buckingham, had obtained tlus rlomand, but that he intended to 
prove that the duke had done wrong to (he pres(‘iit and to the late king, to 
the state, and to th(‘ parliaT!a*9rt The king and Ins favourite were so indi||^* 
nant at this boldne^ that an accusation of high treason was made in his 
majesty’s name against I^ord BnstoJ, wdiich he victoriously refuted. 

This aflair encouraged the house of commons to draw up articles of mi- 
peachnif'nt egain^t I^uckingharn, and to pres(mt them on the 8th of May to 
tli(^ uppiT house The chief articles leferred U) the union of many offices in 
Ins person, ill conduct of the war, extortion, the sale of judicial offices, the 
procuiing of titles of honour for his relations, the H([uaridering of the public 
money, his jiresuuiption in administering iiK'dicine to King .Janies,^ etc Buck- 
ingham w'as certainly abl(‘ to refut<‘ some of the arlicl(‘S of accusation Yet 
the commons justly felt that the whole administration had taken a bad direc- 
tion, of which Buckingham wjus the chief cause, and that the responsibil- 
ity of ministers is often greater m refei(*nce to ccTtain eriors which lead to 
important results than in respect tf) isolated ci lines 

The king caus^'d two memlK*rs of the Iiousc* of commons. Sir Dudley Digges 
and 8ir John Eliot, to be arrested, because they had expressed themselves in 
an unbecoming manner respi'cting him, on th(‘ presentation of the articles of 
impeachment against Buckingham to the upj:x‘i house Digges in the intro- 
duction (which w^as thought a masterpiece of eloc|uenc^) compared P]ngland 
wuth the world, the king with the sun, the house of commons with the earth 
and sea, the lords with the planets, the clergy with the hre, the judges with the 
air, and Buckingham with a comet Bacon, Middlesex, and others had been 
previously accused in a similar manner It afifK'ared, however, from the 
investigation, that fulse n^ports had becjn made to the king, and he was obliged 
to set tne two meinlxTs at liberty 

On the other si(l(', a Mr Moore was thrown iritr; prison by the house of 
commons on a complaint by the king, because^ he had said, “We are free, 
and must remain so, if the king will preserve his kingdom ” After discussing 
whit a tyrant can do, he had, however, added, “ Thank God, we have no cause 
to fear anything of the kind , we have a pious and just king ” Four days after- 
wards Chiles gianted the release of Moore, but hiwl in the mean time involved 
himself m a dispute with the house of lords, by commit tmg the earl of Arundel 
to the Tower without examination, and without assigning any reason. The 
lords declared that such conduct was not allowable, and could not be adopt^ 
except in cases of high treason, or when a person refused to give secunty for 
hifi conduct. 

P This implieation that Buckingham had poisoned James u generally admitted to bs a 
pure calumny ] 
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Though everybody knew that Charles was angry with the earl merely on 
account of some expressions in the house of lords, the kmg affirmed that he 
had sufficient reason, and would one day make it known. If the lords believed 
and called him a gracious kmg, they ought to confide in him. This turn and 
conclusion appeared so unsatisfactory to the house of lords, the ^^lolation of 
judicious laws was so evident, and the danger to the safety of all so great, 
that the house resolved, on the 2nd of June, since every remonstrance was 
disregarded, not to enter upon any other matter till this was settled Thus 
the kmg found himself obliged to give up his precipitate resolution, and to set 
the earl at liberty on the 8th of June 

On the same day Buckingham defended himself before the house of lords, 
and on the following day the king again called on the commons to hasten the 
supply He said '' that in case of their refusal or longer delay he must call 
God to witness that he was not to blame The commons drew up an answer 
in which they justified their conduct , objected to the levying of tonnage and 
poundage, and requested the dismissal of Buckingham ^ But before they 
could present it, or the lords make an urgent application to the king for the 
prolongation of the parliament, he dissolved it on the 15th of June, and en- 
deavoured to justify his conduct by a public declaiation The dissolution of 
the first parliament, he said, took place chiefly because contagious diseases 
were then spreading to the second pailiament the king had stated the ex- 
isting dangers and the pressing wants of the treasury But instead of con- 
sidering means to remedy them, the commons suffered themselves to be 
misled by some violent men who had m view only their personal plans and 
objects , and after the receijit of the last royal letter had caused a remonstrance 
to be drawn up which unjustly accused a peer of the realm, offended the 
dignity of the kmg and his father, and contained a complete denial of all 
supplies The kmg hence found himself compelled, after mature deliberation, 
to dissolve the parliament 

The substance of the remonstrance of which the kmg complained was the 
following The king has been induced by false representations to the meas- 
ures which he has adopted, and the dissolution of the first parliament, for 
instance, was not so much on account of contagious disorders as Buckingham’s 
fear of a just accusation Formerly the examination ol grievances always 
preceded the voting of the supplies , now the power and the influence of Buck- 
ingham w^as our chief grievance, and the investigation of it naturally cost 
much time Then a new interruption was made by the arrests of tw^o members 
of the house of commons, who were obliged to prove then innocence and to 
claim their rights Besides this, the arbitrary levying of tonnage and poundage 
not granted by parliament gave the more ground for alarm, as it is directly 
contrary to the laws of the kingdom The house of commons, therefore, only 
did its duty m turning its attention to all these things, and requests the king 
not to prefer one man to all other men, and to the public concerns, but to 
dismiss Buckingham It will then devote itself w^ith zeal and confidence to all 
the other business, especially to the supplies ” 

The king, disregarding these arguments, believed that the right and power 
were on his side , he therefore ordered the remonstrance to be seized and 
burned wherever it might be found, and the earl of Arundel to be arrested 

In reference to all these measures and events an impartial observer, Rus- 
dorf,c the palatine ambassador, writes * The king has dissolved the parliament 
before any business whatever was finished in order to save his favourite from 

P It was reported to Charles that Eliot had dubbed Buckingham ^'Sejanua." ''Then/' 
said Charles, '*1 must be Tibenus ”] 
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inquiry ^ Thus offending Innumerable worthy people, he ohooses rallier to 
please one man than to give way to the people and the estates of the kixigdom 
m a just and legal manner The king does and orders nothing without Buck- 
ingham, who governs without restramt, while all the other councillors are 
subject to hmi, or are intmiidaled, or rejoice when things go ill, because the 
favourite will then be more speedily ruined Buckingham, with the greatest 
folly, makes use of the king^s friendship only for his own advantage, while he 
offends many piersons and neglects the true intemsts of the country. Hence 
the king is haled, and the English government appears everywhere remiss as 
an ally, proud towards friends, violent without jiower and wisdom/' 

Cardinal Richelieu expresses himself in ecpeilly s<'vere terms respecting 
Buckingham “He is of mean origin, ill-i'chieaUnl, without virtue and Knowl- 
edge His father was insane, his elder brother so mad that it was necessaiy to 
conhne him he hims('lf fluctuates Ix^tween reason and folly, is full of iiremilan- 
ties, and is carried aw^ay by his passions The folly of an enemy, guided liy no 
rules, IS almost moie to b(' Uwrtfd than hit* wisdom, because the fool does not 
act on the prmcij)les which are common to all other men Reason has no 
touchstone wheii oppos'd to such an one, for he attc'inpts everything, 
prejudices his ow^ii interests, and is restrain(‘(l by nothing but downright 
impossibility ” 

The ev'Liits (hat soon succe(‘ded pro\ed how eorn^ctly Richelieu had 
I'xdged of the duke, a more prudent .stat(‘sman w'ould at this moment have 
IikhI every means to eff(‘(‘t a reconciliation Ixdw'iHm the king and the parliar 
luent in OTd(T to olitain means to carry on ihv w^ar with Spain, or he would 
have made f)eaoe with Spam, to b(‘ enabled to do without the parliamentary 
grants Instead of this, Buckingliam and his [lartisans dreaded every approach 
to niconciliation Ixdwwn the king and parliament, and looked upon the con- 
tinuation of the vSpanish wai as an affair of honour, nay, not satisfied with 
this twofold great error, he most absuidly engag(*d England — ^which already 
carried on the Spanish war without (‘iiergy — in another w^ar with France** 
The king, with the impeachment hanging over the head of Buckingham, had 
commanded the University of Cambridge to elect the obnoxious minister to 
its chancellorshii) then vacant There was a spirited resistance to this ill- 
timed act of power, but the election of the duke was carried by a small 
majority 


THE FORCED LOAN, AND THE WAR W’lTH FRANCE, (1620-1627 A D ) 

Thus had Chailes dismissed tw^o parliaments wnthin fifteen months of his 
accession to the throne The commons had declared their intention to grant 
five subsidies — “a proportion,'’ says Clarendon,^ “scarce ever before heard 
of in parliament " But they were required to grant them without their com- 
plaints being listened to, and the king, by his passionate resolution to dis- 
solve, was again left to unconstitutional devices “That meeting," continues 
Clarendon, being upon very unpopular and unplausible reasons dissolved, 
these five subsidies were exacted throughout the whole kingdom with the 
same ngour as if, m truth, an act had pas^ to that purpose Divers gentle- 
men of prime quality in several counties of England w^ere, for refusing to pay 

P The inquiry which Charles, for appearance’ sake, caused to be instituted against Bucking- 
ham before the Star Chamber, was of no importance whatever, and the whole proceedings were 
subsequently quashed because the king dMlsred that he was oonvinoed of the innooeDce of 
the accused.] 
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the same, committed to prison with great rigour and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances/^^ 

But it was not the “divers gentlemen of prime quality” only who resisted 
these arbitraiy exactions. “On Monday,” says a contemporary, Joseph 
Mede,t “the judges sat in Westminster Hall to persuade the people to 
pay subsidies, but there arose a great tumultuous shout ailion^t them, 
parliament ^ a parliament, else no subsidies^*” There were five thousand 
whose voices shook that roof with their protest against tyranny The name 
of subsidy being found so likely to conjure up a spirit that could not readily 
be laid, commissioners were sent out to accomplish the same result by a gen- 
eral loan from every subject, according to the proportion at which he was 
rated in the last subsidy that had been granted by parliament. The pre- 
tensions of the crown were advocated from the pulpit, and the disobedient 
were threatened with more than temporal penalties / 

Thus Dr Sibthorp said, in his sermon “ Only the king gives laws and 
does what he pleases, wheie his command is there also is the [lower, and who 
dare ask him, What doest thou When princes order anything which subiects 
cannot perform, because it ls contraiy to the commands of God or to the laws 
of nature, or m itself impossible, they must suffer thc^ penalty of their dis- 
obedience without murmur, complaint, or resistance, they must manifest 
passive obedience where active is impracticable ” 

In this spirit Dr Main waring pleached before Charles “The king is not 
bound to observe the laws of the kingdom respecting the rights and privileges 
of the subjects Every royal command, foi instance, in respect to t^mg 
and loans, binds the consciences of the subjects on pain of eternal damnation 
He who resists commits a great sin against the law of God and the supreme 
power of the king He is guilty of impiety, disloyalty, and rebellion, lor 
the consent of parliament is not necessary for the imposing of taxes, etc ” 
We would willingly look ujion such expressions as mean flatteries of servile 
court chaplains, or as the unmeaning results ol jiartial theories, had not Chailes 
reprimanded and dismissed fiom his office Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, 
because lie would not allow the sermon by Sibthorp to be punted, had he 
not subsequently rewarded Mainwarmg in a manner which gave offence, and 
elevated him to the Episcopal dignity ^ 

But the denunciations of the servile portion of the clergy w^ere probably 
less efficacious than the examples of men of station and influence bemg com- 
mitted to the Fleet and the Gatehouse, for their steady refusal of an illegal 
demand , of tradesmen and artificers being dragged from their homes for im- 
prisonment or for forced service in the army or navy , of licentious soldiers, 
who had returned from the miserable expedition to Spain, being quartered 
in the houses of those who know their rights and daic'd to mam tarn them 
Five of the more distinguished of the gentlemen who had been committed to 
prison sued the King's Bench for a writ of habeas corpus 2 The writ was 
granted , but the warden of the Fleet made a return that they were committed 
by a warrant of the privy council, by the special command of the king, but 
which warrant specified no cause of imprisonment The argument upon this 
return was of the highest importance to establish what HallamJ calls “the 

*1 

S * So little was received, howeveA , that people said it was like fishing with golden hooks, 
tivating the land with ivor>^ ploughs or silver spades And, in fact, begging and plunder- 
ing were employed almost from house to house — ^Von Raumer d] 

P This was called ** the Five Kni[ 2 ;htB’ Case ’’ The judges did not venture to deade whether 
the king had the nght to imprison without stating the cause, but the men were shortly 
after bemg remitted to prison 1 
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fundament^ immunity of English subjects from arbitrary detentim/' It 
was not that the jud^ decide against the crown, but that the discussion 
of the question eventually led to &e establishment of the prinapk by the 
statute of Charles II. The arguments of Selden and Noy for the liberty w the 
subject were heard in the court of King’s Bench with shouting and clapping of 
hands , but they had a far higher mfluence They sank mto the hearts of the 
[XKiple, and sent them to ponder the words of Selden, If Ma^a Charta were 
fully executed, as it ought to be, every man would enjoy his liberty better 
than he doth ” 

In the orders that were issued to the deputy-lieutenants and justices to 
enforce these (‘xactioa^, the king afhnned that he threatened with inva- 
sion This was in July, 1626 The aiann invasion was probably only a 
pietext, says Ilallaiii, “ in older U) shelU^r tlu* king s illegal proceedings An- 
other fl(rt w^as sent lo s(*a under the earl oi r)(‘nbigh, and there was another 
s(*neb of neglects and disasters liut tlu n \\*is a grow mg cause of quamd 
with France, iis well ns with Spain, winch would very sjx^edily rendfer the 
probpect of invasion not so inipiohabk* 

In the (‘arly (la}b of tluar union, as wt have already .st'en, the king and 
queen did not li\e without serious disaguxanents In Novenil)er, 1625, Charles 
wrote lo Bin kingliaiii, who was in Bans, desiring that the duke would eoni- 
inuriuate t<' ’liC (luccm-inother the king’s intention “to put away the Mon- 
Men'^” — the ijuineious priests and other attendants of Ib'iinetta At length 
Chark's made up Iils mind to g(‘t rid of these enenii(‘s of lus happmess, as uls- 
•igroeabk' to Ins pe()f>le as to Iniiiself On the 7th of \ugust, 1626, he writes to 
Buckingham “ I command }ou to send all the Fren(‘h away to-morrow out of 
the towm If you can, by fan means , but stick not long in disputing Other- 
wisc force them away, driving them away like so many wold bc^asts, until yon 
lia\e shipped them ” In foui days they wxto landed in France TTie queen, 
according to the gossiping How'ell,fc “broke the glass wondow^s and tore hci 
hair ” He adds, “I fear this will breed ill-blood ’twixt us and France^’, and 
he w^as right 

In October came over Marshal Bassompiei re, as a special ambas^dor, to 
lemedy these niLsundei standings In a letter to the king of PVance deacribmg 
this intor\iew^, Bassornpierre n^Iates the spirited sfieech which he made to 
Charles when asked by Inin why he did not (‘xeciite his commission to declare 
w^ar “I told him that I did not hold the office of herald to declare war, but 
that of marshal of France to conduct it whenever your majesty should resolve 
upon it ” In a very short time there was w^ar w'lth France It has been 
usual to ascribe this outbreak of hostility Ixdween tw^o courts connected 1^ 
inamage solely to the presumption and licentioiLsness of Buckuigham “He 
had the ambition,” says Clarendon,^ “to hx his eyes upon, and to dedicate 
his most violent affection to, a lady of a very sublime quality, and to pursue it 
wnth most importunate addresses ” This lady w^as Anne of Austria, the 
queen of Louis XIII She was a neglected wife, and heard with too much 
levity the flatteries of the handsome duke These familiarities had taken 
place when Buckingham WTnt to France to bring over Henrietta. It had 
been intimated to him that he had better decline such attempts if he would 
escape assassmation , but he swore, adds Clarendon, “ that he would see and 
speat to that lady m spite of the strength and ipwer of France ” 

The historian of the Rebellion does not exhibit the court of England in 
a very favourable light w^hen he ascribes the origin of a great war to the 
profligacy of so unworthy a person as George Villiers But such an assump- 
tion 16 calculated to hide the real cause of this war — the broken faith of England 

H W — ^VOL XIX 2 N 
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to France upon the most important points of the marriage treaty. In defiance 
of public opinion James and Charles had solemnly agreed that the French 
prmcess should have the education of her children till they were twelve years 
old. Henrietta wrote to the pope to protest that if her marriage were blessed 
with lineage she would '^make no choice of any but Catholic persons to nurse 
and bring up the children that may be born of it '' It is clear that the court of 
JYance expected from this secret treaty not only toleration for Roman Catholics, 
but an open encouragement, which the kmg, however bound by his promise] 
could not venture to grant 

The explanation which the able historian of the popes offers of the origin 
of this wai IS far more satisfactory than the ordinary solution Pope Urban 

VIII, says Von Ranke, ^ represented to the 
French ambassador how offensive it was to 
France that the English by no means adhered 
t o the promises maoe at the marriage Either 
Louis XIII ought to compel the fulfilment 
of these engagements, or wrest the crown 
from a heretic prince who was a violator ol 
his w'ord To the Spanish ambassador the 
{)ope said that Philip IV w^as bound to suc- 
cour his kinswoman, the queen of England, 
who was suffering oppression on account of 
her religion On the 20th of April, 1627, a 
treaty w^as signed between the French ftun- 
ister, Richelieu, and the Spanish minister, 
Olivarez, by which it w’^as agreed that the 
two powers should unite in an invasion of 
England It w^as also agreed that in the 
(‘veiit of conquest the pope should have Ire- 
land and govern it by a viceroy While the 
(yatholic powders w^ere devising this vast plan 
of an attack on England,^’ says Von Ranke, ^ 
‘^it fell out that they WTre tliemselves sur- 
j)rised by an attack from England 

This solution of an historical problem, the 
cause of the French w^ar, is far more consis- 
tent with probability than Hallam's ; theory 
of Charles' ‘‘alliance with the Huguenot^ 
party in consequence merely of Buckingham's 
unwarrantable hostility to France, founaed 
on the most extraordinary motives ’' The treaty between France and Spain 
had become known to the Venetian ambassador at Pans, and it was not lilcely 
that the knowledge would not have been communicated to the English gov- 
ernment, with which the Venetians held friendly relations. It is creditable to 
the statesmanship of Buckingham that he resolved to anticipate the prgr 
jected attack upon England by a strenuous aid to the French Protestants, 
who were asserting their religious freedom in the ancient stronghold of the 
reformers, La Rochelle The policy of the war was calculated to redeem Wie 

f 

Gardiner m credits the war to Charles’ sense of obligation to defend the Hu^enote in T^a 
Rochelle, since Louis had promised to admit them to terms Previously to this the king of 
Denma k, trusting to English supplies that never came — including a promise au^idj of £^,000 
a month — had been crushed in a battle at Lutter, thus deferring the recovery of the Palatinate 
still further ] 
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odium into which Buckingham had faUen. The conduct of the war, under 
his own generalship, only brought on him a deeper public indig^tion. 

On the 27th of June, 1627, whilst Cardinal Richelieu was preparing to 
besiege La Rochelle, Buckingham set sail from Portsmouth with a fleet of a 
huncLred diips, carrying six or seven thousand land forces. At the latter end 
of July he appeared before La Rochelle, and proffered his assistance in the 
defence of the town. The mhabitants, perhaps remembering that English 
ships had been previously lent to France to be employed agamst them, n^ 
a natural distrust of the proffered friendship, and declined to open their mtes 
to the duke. It was then determuicd to occupy the adjacent island of Kh6. 
Buckingham and his forces landed, having driven back the troops which 
opposed him. But he wanted the skill of a general, though his personal 
courage cannot reasonably be doubted. His plans were unformed. He re- 
mained inactive whilst the Fi^^nch threw reinforciements and provisions into 
their forts He besieged the principal fort of St Martin without success, 
and at the time when further^ aid from England w^as expected, raised the 
siege and retreated towards his ships ''The retreat,"’ sa\s Clarendon,^ “had 
been a rout without an enemy, and the French had their revenge by the 
dhsorder and confusion of the English themselves, in which great numbers of 
noble anrl ignoble were ciowded to death or drowned ” ^ 

The ]:)eople had their joke upon this disastrous expedition, for they called 
the isle of Rh6 “the isle of Rue"", but there was something more enduruig 
than popular sarcasm There were mutinies, after Buckingham's return in 
the autumn, m the fleet and army The jK^ople refused to suffer the soldiers 
to be billeted on thcMii, and opposed an impn^ss of fn'sh forces Martial law 
was proclaimed, and many were executed, “which,"" says Clarendon, “raised 
an asperity in the minds of more than of the common people "" The general 
discontent was incr(‘as(*d by an inland army being retained during the winter. 
Sir Robert Cotton represented to the king that this was an unexampled course , 
that Elizabeth, even in 1588, adopted no such measure , and that the people 
considered that this army was kept on foot to “ subject their fortunes to the 
will of powder rather than of law, and to make good some further breach upon 
their hlx^rties at home, rather than defend them from any force abroad."' 
There was a general disaffection throughout the country “This distemper,"" 
says Clarendon,^" was so universal, that the least spark still meeting with 
combustible matter enough to make a flame, all wise men looked upon it as 
the prediction of the destruction and dissolution that would follow. Nor 
was there a serenity in the countenance of any man, who had age and expen- 
enoe enough to consider things to come ’" / 


THK THIRD PARLI\MENT SUMMONED 

At length the celebrated historian and antiquary, Cotton, plainly declared 
on the 29th of January, 1628 “Two things are wanting, money and popu- 
larity But these two things cannot well be separated, on which account 
‘that great statesman, Lord Burghley, said to Queen Elizabeth, ^Oain the 
hearts of your subjects and you will have their hands and their purses." T^e 
present mode of obtaining money is contrary to the laws, becomes daily 
more difficult, and besides produces but very little The kuig ought there- 

P Out of SIX thousand eight hundred soldiers, less than three thousand reached EngUmd 
again. A letter of the day says, '"Since England was England, it received not so dishonourable 
a blow ”] 
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fore to remove all doubts on religious affairs, to introduce rigid economy, 
not to main tarn a standing army in the country to excite suspicion, and 
Buckmgham should make himself popular bv bemg the first to propose the 
mamtenance of the public liberty and the callmg of a parliament/^ 

As the distress was urgent, and the duke easily and willingly persuaded 
himself that he could in this manner forever turn the opinions of {larliament 
m his favour, the king, by his advice, summoned it to meet on the 26th of 
March, 1628, and set above seventy persons at liberty who had been arrested 
for refusing to contribute to the forced loan. Twenty-seven of them were 
immediately elected into the house of commons, and biought with them, if 
not passion and a desire of levenge, yet the firm lesolution to adopt every 
means to render such inroads on property and personal liberty impossible 
for the future. 

The king, in his opening speech, said ^^The times call for actions and 
not foi words, therefore I will say but little, and wish, as kings ought to be 
patterns for their subjects, that >ou may imitate me in this and quickly 
come to a decision. The danger threatens all, the necessity is notorious, 
and I have called a parliament to provide means for our own safety and the 
preservation of our allies Everyone must now act according to his con- 
science, wherefore, if, which God forbid, you should not do your duty, and 
refuse to contribute to what the state needs in these times, I am bound, for 
the discharge of my conscience, to employ those other means which God has 

E laced in my hands to save what the folly of some individuals otherwise 
rmgs near to destruction Do not take tins as a threat, foi I disdain % 
threaten any except my equals, but as an exhoitation, fiom him who by 
nature and duty is chiefly concerned for youi preservation and your happi- 
ness I will willingly forget and foigive what is past, provided that you 
follow my directions and do not fall again into the tormei eironeous courses.” 

As soon as the king had ended his speech, the loid-keeper detailed more 
circumstantially the state of domestic and foreign affaiis ‘‘His majesty,” 
said he, “has applied to the parliament foi a giant of money, not because it 
IS the only, but because* it is the best mode, not because he has no othei 
means, but because it is most agreeable to his goodness and to his wishes 
for the welfare of his people If it should fail, necessity and the swoid of 
the enemy will com}x*l him to take other means Theiefoie do not foi get 
the direction w'hich his majesty has given you, I repeat it, forget it not ” 
Even the w^armest friends of the king could not but confess that these 
speeches w^ere devoid of all friendliness and courtesy, and touched in a tone of 
ill-humour upon things w^hich it would have been better to have passed ovei 
in silence Those w^ho saw' the matter in a giaver and nioie unfavourable 
light said, “At a moment w'hen the king is forced from his illegal course by 
extreme distress for inoney, and parliamentary assistance alone can save him, 
w'hen there are many grounds foi bittei complaints, he speaks in the tone 
of an absolute monarch, again threatens w'lth illegal measures, and calls in 
question the rights of parliament, w'hich ls the centre of the English consti- 
tution ” 

The majority of the true friends of their country in the house of commons, 
without suffenng themselves to be frightened into servile submission or pro- 
voked to violent opposition, resolved to proceed with temper, and in such a 
manner that the king should have no pretext to dissolve tlie parliament or 
to adopt other arbitrary measures Accordmg to their preceding manner, 
however, together with the deliberations on the public wants, they entered 
on discussions relative to the administration, billeting of soldiers, forced loans, 
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arrests, and other gi'ievances. Some very remarkable speeches were delivered 
on these subjects 

Sir Robert Phillips used strong language In the ancient festival of the 
Saturnalia,'’ he said, “the slaves had foi one day liberty of speaking and 
acting Not so in England, where everyone is free for life. What avail 
useless words about rights and privileges" m parliament if it is speedily dis- 
solved, and nobody secure at any other time of his person and property?'' 

“ Now," said Benjamin Rudyard, “ it must be decided whether parliaments 
shall live or die It is not vell-b('iiig, but existence, that is at stake." 

Sir Thomas Wentworth, aftei wards earl of Strafford, who had hinv^lf 
been imprisoned for refusing to contribute to the loan, bitterlv complained 
of the conduct of the administration, and then continued “It is not the 
king, but bad piojectors have extended liia rights beyond their due proj^or- 
tion, which torirerly constituted the harmony of the w’hole. They have 
reduced the crowm to iioverty, by consuming th(‘ levenue in advance , they have 
established a privy council which imprisons us at its pleasure. What have 
they robbed us of, or rather what ha^e they left us, with which, after our 
propel ty has been annihilated, we can assist the king*^ Till liberty is secured 
no new grants must he made 

The iii('n.h(Ts of tlu' hous(" of commons, who were more clear-sighted, were 
h' no means dispiosed to a hi each with the king at this moment, so that even 
I'ym said, ‘Deeds are hett(‘i than woids Let us therefore hasten our reso- 
lutions on th(‘ supplies” Accordingly, on the 11th of April five subsidies 
were vot(‘(l, a sum not indeed sufficient to meet all the wants, but larger 
than had hitheito Ixvii gi anted, and even tlian the king himself expected 
He said, then'foK', “On this da\ I have jisen higher in the estimation of all 
riinstc'iidom than if I had gamed some battles I love the parliament, I 
take pleasuie in it, and promise that all shall ('njoy as much liberty as cvei 
was enjoyed under the best king of the country ” 

As the grant of the five sulisidu's was only a provisional vote and no time 
fixed wdien the money should bc' levied, and as the discussion of the mev- 
ances WTiit on at tlie same time, the king urged them, on the 10th of April, 
after so good a iK'ginniiig, to clecide the ciuestioii of the supplies quicxly, 
and in pieference to all other matters The commons on the same day drew 
up an answer, of wdiich the following is the substance “ It is an ancient right 
of pailiament to determine the order in which the matters before it shall 
be treated, and especially to deliberate on the giievances before matters of 
taxation We therefore request the king not to listen to partial insinuations, 
but to rely on wdiat w ill shortly b#' laid bc^fore liini " 

The first law’ which was presented to the king by the house of commons on 
the 14th of April related to the rediess of abuses in billeting of soldiers. He 
replied to the speakei “It is not the time to enter into discussions on the 
privileges of the houses but to do W’hat the occasion calls for I am no less 
regardful than you of the maintenance of your liberties, but delays may 
equally endanger your rights and mine I shall answer your request in due 
time." 

The house, however, w’as the further from suspending its deliberations 
upon the grievances, as it seemed unreasonable that the kmg delayed indefi- 
nitely his answer to a simple petition, and yA desired the grant of money to 
be made immediately in order then, as they feared, to dissolve the parliament. 
The more easily to remove, as he hoped, all these doubts, the king, in an 
unusual manner, went himself to the house on the 28th of April, and de- 
clared through the lord-keeper “that he gave his word inviolaoly to main- 
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tain tlie Mafna Charta, and all the confirmations of it; as well as all the rights 
of the people, and to govern according to the laws In this royal word and 
promise they would find as much security as in any law, and he requested 
them to be satisfied with it 

However satisfactory this promise appeared, it contained nothing that was 
not already comprised in the coronation oath, which had not prevented all 
abuses The principal object was to remove doubts and abuses by precise 
legal enactments that the interpretation and application might not depend 
on personal goodness or arbitary will 

In the debates upon the royal message, which began on the 2nd of May, 
different opinions were expressed with increased wannth Some said, “We 
have already laws enough, and it is sufficient if they are executed ” Others 
exclaimed, “Our liberties have been more violated within a short time than 
in two centuries preceding^’ “The king’s goodness, ’\said Wentworth, “is 
sufficient for the moment, but affords no security for the future ” At length, 
after the house had decided, the speaker made an address to the king on the 
5th of May It was in terms polite, grateful and full of confidence “Only 
m consequence of much experience the house ventured to request that the king 
would suffer his piornise to be reduced to the form of a bill, and would then 
confirm it, in wdiich it w’as by no means mtenck'd to overthrow the ancient 
laws or to limit the king’s powTi . but only more clearly to fix those law^s and 
the mode of their execution ’’ 

The king hereupon reph(*d through the loid-keepei “ That he had yc- 
pected an answer by deeds, not a delay by w^ords In every explanation of 
the laws he hazarded a limitation of his lights, and wherefore all this, if 
they expressed their assurance that they triLsted his wx)rd He would confirm 
Magna Charta and the law’s connected w’lth it, but exhoited them to do 
quickly what they intended to do, as his resolution speedily to dissolve them 
was known to them ” 

In the debates in the house on the follow’ing day, the secretaiy, Cooke, 
again observed, “That the king’s w’ord,iii fact, bound him more than a law, 
for it also ei^aged his affection, his judgment, and his honour ” The gieat 
lawyer. Sir Edw’ard Coke, was of a different opinion, and said “Geneial 
promises are not sufficient for the removal of special grievances A verbal 
declaration is, in the pailiamentary sense, not the w’o^d of the king, and 
messages from him cannot determme the nature of our proceedings and the 
rights of parliament I have no distrust of the king’s word, but let him 
declare it in the legal manner, that all succeeding kings may be bound by it 
Ijet us therefore state our wishes in a petition of right wbich the king may 
then confirm, and thereby show confidence in the parliamentary sense of the 
.term ” 


THE PETITION OF RIGHT (1628 A U ) 

This was accordingly done, Sir Edw^ard Coke taking the lead The peti- 
tion of right was sent to the house of lords on the 8th of May, and on the 
12th it received a letter from the king in w’^hich he endeavoured to prove how 
much he had hitherto yielded, and again offered to confirm the old laws. 

The validity of these, hower/er, was so clearly understood that a new con- 
firmation of them seemed scarcely necessary, and the house was least of all 
disposed to be restramed from all further improvement of the legislaticm. 
Though the lords were far from rejecting the petition of right, they made an 
addition to it which gave occasion to new and long debates in the lower house. 
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It was to this eCFeet ^ they would leave entire the sovereign power with which 
the king was intrusted for the protection, safety, and happiness of his people. 
Pym declared upon this that he knew very well how the word sovere^ 
might be applied to the person of the king, but not to his authority. Sir 
Edward Coke said, ‘‘This addition destroys the whole bill.'’ The expression, 
too, was qmte unusual, and appeared to place the power of the king above 
all laws. Sir Thomas Wentworth added, “ If this addition is adopted, matters 
will "be worse than they were before " The most singular arguments were 
adduced in favour of this addition , for instance, that otherwise the children 
of Irish rebels could not have been confined in the Tower for life. Still more 
must we be surprised that Sir Edward Coke observed on this occasion, that 
this had been for the benefit of the children so confined, for otherwise they 
would have I^ecome Catholics Thus the most zealous friends of civil liberty 
often conducted themselves in thase times os the bitU^reat eriemiea of religious 
liberty 

After the debates were cf>nekided, Mr Clanville explained tlie views and 
motives of the loT^er house* to the house of lords, and induced the lords unan- 
imously to withdraw their addition, and the petition of right received the 
assent of both houses The following is the substance of it 

(1) No loans, bene\ olonccs, etc , shall be ordered and leMed without the oonsent 

parliament 

(2) No iKTscm shall be arre>^ted, condemned, or deprned of his property, without the 
illepation of the reasons, ac<ordinR U) the laws of the land and by judgment of his peers 

(3) Soldier*! shall not be arbitranh billeted on the citizens, contrarv’ to the laws, and no 
cuizcn shall be tried and piiinshed b^ martial law 

(4) No one ma^ interrujH or suspend the course of the laws m individual caaes, or create 
e\traordinar> louita of justice 

Aft<*r some further attempts of tho king entirely to prevent this bill had 
iiiilod, it was presented to him on the 2nd of June, 1628, and he answered 
“It IS my will that justice be administered according to the laws and customs 
of the kingdom, and that my subjects have no ground to complain of a vio- 
lation of their true hl)erties, to the preservation of which I feel myself in my 
conscience lis much bound as to the maintenance of my prerogatives." This 
answer did not advance the business in any manner, because it was not in a 
parliamentary fonn, by which a bill is converted into a law Meantime, 
impatient at the complaints wdnch were made on thus occasion in the lower 
house, the king ordered them not to discuss things w^hich implied or might 
lead to reproaches agamst him, his government, or the officers of state, but 
to terminate their business without delay, it being his intention to dissolve 
the parliament on the 11th of June 

This command, which fixed an arbitrary limit to the proceedmgs of par- 
liament, or appeared to reduce them to mere passi\e grants of money, excited 
so much astonishment and such deep-felt grief that it was a Iom time before 
anyone ventured to break silence At length John Eliot said “Our sms must 
be very great, for with what zeal and what affection have we endeavoured 
to gain the heart of the king False reports must have drawn upon us this 
mark of his displeasure " 

At this moment, just as Eliot was going to enter mto a more particular 
discussion of the conduct of the ministers, Allea, the speaker, very unexpect- 
edly declared that he had orders to interrupt everyone who should speak 
unfavourably of persons in the kmg's service On which Dudley Digges 
exclaimed, “If we are not to speak of such things m parliament, we dm 
better go home than remain mute and idle here." mthaniel Rich said, 
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“We must not be silent, for we might indeed thereby save ourselves, but 
plunge the king and state mto ruin. We must, together with the lords, 
present our remonstrance to the king ” “The kmg,” contmued Kirton, “is 
as good a king as ever was, but the enemies of the state have prevailed with 
him, to extirpate whom, it is to be hoped, there will be no waijt of hearts, 
arms, and swords.”^ “It is not the king,” said Coke, “who forbids us to 
discuss the affairs of state, but the duke of Buckingham ” 

Hereupon it was resolved that no member of parliament had lost sight 
of the respect which was due to the king But before the further discussions, 
which were chiefly directed against Buckingham, were terminated, a royal 
order came for both houses to adjourn immediately A subsequent very 

vague declaration of Charles was the less 
calculated to satisfy the house of common^!, 
because it had received news of the raising 
of troops in foreign parts Charles and his 
favourite at length thought that, not entirely 
to lose the supplies, and to prevent an accu- 
sation of the duke, the refusal hitherto made 
should be revoked 

On the Sth of June, after a new repre- 
sentation from the commons, the king called 
!)oth houses, and said “ My former answer 
was so maturely weighed and approvecj^ bv 
so many prudent peisons that I could by no 
means conjecture it would not satisfy you 
To avoid, howTver, every equivocal inter- 
pretation, and to show you that I hav(' no 
leseivation, I wnll satisfy you with n'sp(‘ct 
to the wokIs as well as the substance ” 

After the bill had been again n'ad the 
king gave his sanction by the ciislomaiy 
and legal foim, i^oit fa'll tomrne il est desire 
He then added “This sanction contains no 
more than I meant to give by the preced- 
ing , for it was intended to include in it all 
"Vour liberties, as, according to your own 
Costume in the Time of Charles I assurance, you neither can nor will abridge 
OF England my pieiogatives My principle is that the 

liberties of a people always stiengthen the 
rights of a king, and that the latter are chiefly intended to defend the formei 
You now see how ready I have always been to fulhl your wishes, on my side 
I have done what depends on me, and if the parliament should notwithstand- 
ing not end happily, it will be youi fault, and not mine ” 

As a proof of its unmixed joy and gratitude, the house of commons granted 
on the 12th of June, without reserve, the five subsidies previously voted, and 

p Tlien was presented a scene such as the tame patriotism of modem times mav have 
difRculty in comprehending Mr Alured thus describes it in a letter q^uoted by Rushw'orth n 
“Sir Robert Phillips of Somersetshire spake, and mingled his words with weeping Mr Pym 
did the like Sir ^ward Coke, ovefcome with passion, seeing the desolation hk^ to ensue, 
was forced to sit down when he began to speak, by the abundance of tears “ Tne speaker 
begged to retire, and the house went into committee Then Coke rose, and, with a solemmtv 
befitting his advanced age, denounced the duke of Buckingham as the author and cause of cdl 
the miseries of the country There was something in that passion of tears against which the 
habitual obstinacy of Charles could not contend -Knight / ] 
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the king thou^t that now ail was ended on both sides, and that no motive 
for further ddiberation and resolutions remained The commons, on the 
other hand, were convmced that it was not sufficient theoretically to lay 
down certain pnnciples and confirm privileges, but that it was their right 
and duty to make piactical use of them, and to proceed to particulars (unfess 
all they had done were to be m vain) and examine what abuses in the ad- 
ministration might be i*edresaed By doing this they would equally consult 
the advantage and honour of the king and tliat of his subjects 

Accordingly the prosecution of Mamwarmg for the aliove-mentioned ser- 
mon w’aa continued before the upfx^r house, and he was senUmced to be 
excluded forever from all offices in the chuich, to pay a fine of £1,000, to make 
a recantation and apology, to lernam in prison at th^ pleasure of the house, 
and his sennon to be seized and burned In the order issued by the king for 
the execution of the last reholution it said, to take auay all occasion and 
pndext for scandal and offence, Mami^aring’h seimoii should henceforw'ard 
lx‘ neither prinU'd noi sold. ))ui- gi\en up foi though he had meant w’ell, yet 
through Ignorance of the laws he had drawn uj)on himself the censure of par- 
liament and the eond(*mTiation of his book 

A Ueprescmtation to the king was more imiioitanl and comprehensive, in 
wdiich thr b'>use of commons stated its gri(‘vances They related to the 
aiioganc(‘ and influence of the Roman Catholics, to the too gieat force of the 
sounding aimy, the raising of recruits in foK'ign countries, the levying of 
taxes not vot(*d, the conduct of the v^ai and of foreign affairs, the decay of 
the fort]ess(»s, the decline of trade, and the (‘xcessive and pernicious influence 
of the duke of Buckingham The king, displeased at tins Representation, 
answered that though he saw^ that they understood less of all these things 
than he did himself, he would, howTvei, tak(' the conkmts of then Represen- 
tation into his consideiation He also peisisted in saying that he took everj^- 
Ihiiig upon himself that had been done bv Buckingham and the other minis- 
teis, they were innocent, foi tlu'y had in all eases acted by his orders 

The house of eommons, not moved by these observations, w'hich did the 
gieatest harm to the king himself, recpiested him to recall a proposal of the 
^-Jrd ot I'Vbruary, 162S, lespecting the levying of the excise, bc^cause it was 
inconsiskmt with the rights of the pailiament and with the I^tition of Right. 
Tn the same spirit and for the same reasons, the housi* remonstrated against the 
duties of tonnage and poundage w^hich had not be('n granted by parliament 
The king, who saw’ m all this only pernicious innovations and improper 
interference m his iiglits, summoned both the houses on the 26th of June, 1628, 
and said in substance ‘‘ My lords and gentlemen, it may appear strange that 
I put an end to this session befoie the paasing of many bills I will therefore, 
though I am accountable for my actions to God alone, acquaint you with the 
motives of my conduct All know^ that the house of commons lately pre- 
sented a remonstrance to me, the propriety of which every person may judge 
of, and the value of w^hich I w^ill not here examine, as I am convinced that no 
wise man can approve it I have since had positive infonnation that a second 
remonstrance is preparing to deprive rne of tonnage and poundage (one of 
the principal resources of the crown) undei the pretext that I had renounced 
it by connrmmg the Petition of Right This is so much to my disadvantage 
that I am compelled to close this sitting som» hours sooner than I intended, 
for I am not inclined to receive any representation to which I must give a 
harsh answer. 

I did not grant my subjects any new liberties, but only confirmed the 
ancient oned. To show, however, the purity of my intentions, and that I 
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neither repent of what has been done, nor intend to deviate in any respect 
from my promise, I declare that such circumstances as those which formerly 
appeared to trench on your liberties and gave occasion to the Petition of 
Rights shall, on the word of a king, never again occur But with respect to 
tonnage and poundage, I cannot do without it , and you have no more power 
to take it from me than I have inclination to give it up In conclusion, I 
command you all carefully to mark my words, as they contain the true sense 
and meaning of what I granted you in your Petition of Rights. This is 
addressed especially to you, the judges, because the interpretation of the 
laws belongs to you alone, under me , for neither the lords nor the commons, 
nor both together (whatever new doctrines may be attempted to be set up), 
have any right whatever to pass or to interpret laws without my assent ” 

After this speech, which, by the king’s order, was entered in the journals 
of the house of commons, the speaker presented the bill of supply, observing 
that so large a sum had never before been granted in so short a time It 
received, with some other bills, the royal assent, the parliament w^as then 
prorogued to the 20th of October, 1628, and afterwards to the 20th of Jan- 
uary, 1629 

While the speech of the king and the prorogation of the parliament were 
approved by only a few persons who thought that the right w^as on his side, 
others said that the remonstrance at which the king had taken offence was 
moderate in its fonn, and in its substance wtII founded its object w^as by no 
means to abridge his just rights, but to remove the causes of fonner injustice 
and to bring the adniimstration into harmony with the Petition of Ri^lt. 
Nor is the question, w'hether the crowm can do without certain revenues, or 
whether they shall be refused to it, but that, according to the express w^ouls 
of the Petition of Right, every tax must be granted by parliament From 
this ancient and newly confirmed rule the king cannot make arbitraiw^ excep- 
tions, nor are vague words and promises sufficient when the formal consolida- 
tion of the law^ is in question The parliament woll know’ that it by no means 
possesses the legislative powor without the king, but it the latter claims it 
for himself alone and the judges w’ho depend upon him, this leads equally to 
the destruction of the due i elation betwoen him and the parliament, and 
to the establishment of an illegal, arbitrar}^ authority 

While the king hoped to make himself popular by measures against the 
Roman Catholics and Jesuits, and prohibitions of the sale of Mainw’ar- 
ing^s sennon, he, on the othei hand, excited alarm by bestow^mg on the latter, 
m direct contradiction to the decision of the parliament, a rich living, and 
on Montagu, who entertained similar opinions, the bishopric of Chichester, 
and on the detested Laud the bishopric of London He also caused the Peti- 
tion of Right to be printed, at first only in a few^ copies, and then not with 
the legal parliamentary confirmation but in a mean and equivocal mannei 
with the first answer, w^hich w^as rejected by the house of commons and 
subsequently withdrawn by himself 

The produce of the newly granted taxes was employed in equipping a 
fleet to succour the Protestants in La Rochelle ^ 


THE SIEGE OF LA ROCHELLE J^D BUCKINGHAM'S ASSASSINATION (162»*A. D ) 

The war with France had assumed the aspect of a trial of strength be- 
tween Buckingham and Richelieu Without admitting the very Questionable 
theory that they were rivals for the favour of Anne of Austria, there can be 
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no doubt tibat on either side there was more than ordinary political hostility. 
The war has been cidled a duel between these two ministers. Never was 
duel fought with greater inequality, Buckingham’s highest praise was that 
of having such “endowments as made him very capable ol being a great 
favourite to a great king.’’ This opmion which Clarendon^ formed of him 
indicates very different qualities than those which are required in a minister 
to a great nation. This proud, insolent, voluptuous young man, whose “ in- 
ordinate appetite and passion,” according to the same authority, were the 
main cause of the national calamities, was to be matched against the most 
calculating and at the same time the boldest statesman of that age It was 
the battle of a pigmy and a giant 

Whilst Buckingham was wasting his soldiers by his gross mismanagement 
in the isle of Rh^, Richelieu was taking a comprehensive view of the position 
and resources of La Rochelle, and forming a plan for its reduction eminently 
characteristic of his genius After Buckingham’s inglorious return, a second 
expedition had gone forth fronj. Plymouth m the spring of 1628, under the 
duke’s brother-m-law , the earl of Denbigh Having looked at the French 
fleet in the harboui , he speedily came ba(^ to report what he had seen, after 
the exchange of a few harmless shots On the 28th of May Charles wrote 
to the authorities of La Rochelle urging them to hold out to the last, and 
using thest* solemn v\ords of assurance to fifteen thousand people, who saw’ 
famine slowly but surely approaching “ Be assured that I will never abandon 
you, and that I will employ all the force of my kingdom for your deliverance ” 
A third fleet was equipped after parliament had granted the subsidies, and 
m spite of a remonstrance of the commons against the powder of Buckingham 
and his abuse of that pow’ei , the duke was again to take the command Had 
he sailed, the triumph of Richelieu ovei the man w^ho had aspired to be his 
rival w’ould have been comiilete 

I.a Rochelle w^as w’holly blockaded on the land side, but the port W’as 
open An English fleet might come to the relief of the town, under 
better commanders than the rash Buckingham or the timid Denbigh Riche- 
lieu had read in Qmnius Curhu^ how Alexander the Great had subdued Tyre 
by carrying out a mole to interrupt the entrance to the harbour He caused 
a great mound to be made fourteen hundred yards across, with a small tide- 
w’ay, and it was nearly completed w’hen a storm destroyed it He was a man 
not to be discouraged by one failure, and he caused the work to be begun 
anew The tacticians of the armv laughed at the extravagant schemes of 
the priest whom the king had appointed then lieutenant-general. The cardi- 
nal persevered, the mole was fonned, the fate of La Rochelle was certain 
The English fleet might now’ come It w’as getting in readiness to sail from 
Portsmouth The gieat duke had arrived to take the command That he 
would have fought to the death for the lelief of the beleaguered Huguenots 
there can be no doubt Not only w^as his pride engaged m the quarrel, but 
his future political existence depended upon the issue of this his last venture 
He was not destined to fall before the superior genius of Richelieu. He 
perished by the tenpenny knife of an assassin 

The duke had been at Portsmouth and its neighbourhood for several 
weeks. On the 23rd of August he w^as sitting at breakfast in a lower room 
of the Itouse which he occupied in the towm, ^nd his coach was waiting at 
the door to convey him to the kmg, who w’as staying at a mansion at South- 
wrick. The breakfast-room and the ante-chamber were filled with a crowd 
of attendants and officers, and amongst them passed m, unobserved, a short 
dark man, who, having looked upon the company, went back to the dimly 
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lighted lobby through which the duke would pass to the street. Buckingham 
stopped to speak to Sir Thomas Frver, and the short man being behmd stabted 
the duke in his left side, leaving the knife in the body The duke, exclaiming 
'"The villain hath killed me!” drew out the knife, and, reeling against a chim- 
ney, fell down dead ^ 

The villain was John Felton, a younger brother of a Suffolk" family He 
had served as lieutenant in the expedition to Rh6 , had been disappointed of 
some promotion, was, says Sir H Wotton,^ “of a deep melancholy, silent, 
and gloomy constitution,” and, according to his own dying declaration, was 

moved to assassinate the duke as 
“an enemy to the public” “In 
a bye-cutlei\s shop on Tower Hill 
he bought a tenpenny knife, and 
the sheath thereof he sewed to the 
lining of his pocket, that he might 
at any moment draw foith the 
blade alone with one hand, for he 
had maimed the othei ” In his 
hat was found a paper with the 
following writing “That man m 
my opinion is cowaidly and base, 
and (leserveth neither the name of 
a gentleman noi asoldiei, tl^t is 
unwilling to sacrifice his life for 
the honour of Ood and the good 
^ oi his king and countiy Let no 
man commend tor doing it, but 
lather discommend themselv(*s, 
,1 toi li God had not takiai awav 
i] then hearts for their siii!-, he had 
|, not gone so long unpunished John 
Felton ” 

Felton was removed to the 
Towel ot London , wais brought to 
tiial on the 27th of November, 
W71S sentenced upon hisvoluntaiy 
confession, and was executed on 
the 29th, acknowledging that he 
had been guilty of a gieat crime 
Court Costume A\ hilst in the Tower “ he was at 

(8e\eiiteeiith Century) one time theie threatened by Sir 

l^dw^ard Sackville, earl of Dorset, 
that he should be forced upon the lack to confess who were privy wuth him 
and consenting to the duke’s death ‘I have,' said he, 'already told the 
truth on that point, upon my salvation, and if I be further questioned by 

torture, I will accuse you, and you only, my lord of Doiset, to be of con- 

spiracy with me ’ ”/ 

If Buckingham had escaped the knife of the assassin he would perhaps have 
fallen by the axe of the executioner The king, who lay at a private house m 
the neighbourhood of Portsmouth, received the announcement of this tragic 
event with a serenity of countenance which, in those who were unacquainted 
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With his character, excited a suspicion that he was not sorry to be freed from 
a nimister so hateful to the majority of the nation. But Charles lamented his 
murdtfed favourite with real affection. If he mastered his feelings in public, 
he indulged them with greater freedom m private , he carefully marked and 
remembered the conduct of all around him , he took tlie widow and children 
of Buckingham under his special protection ; he paid his debts, amounting to 
sixty-one thousand pounds, he styled him the martyr of his sovereign, and 
ordered his remains to be deposited among the ashes of the illustrious dead 
in Westminster Abbey v 

The king did what is the best thing to be done under any calamity — he 
tasked his faculties in active exertion He apphi'd himself to complete the 
equipment of the fleet that Buckingham wi\s to have led to La Rochelle 

In twelve days seventy vess(‘ls sailed from Portsmouth, and thirty more 
quickly followed On the 15th of SepteiidK'r the fleet was ofl the Isle of Rh6 
The earl of Lindsey w^as the admiial In the town of La Rochelle there was 
the most intense sufTenng froni, famine The French amiy surrounded it. 
The great mole prevented any supply of necessaries from the sea. The 
English fleet coast(‘d up and down without any fixed purpose The spirit of 
national enterpiise was gone Lmdsej looked upon the mole, and had no 
thought of breaking it down He look(‘d upon the Fn'iich camp, and had no 
11 H linatKui lo land his men for an attack He sent a fire-ship or two into the 
j)«et, and he discharged a few cannon On th(‘ ISth of October La Rochelle 
v\as sui rendered, in despair of receiving any h(‘lp from the lukewann or 
treacluTous allies that had stimulated the Piotestants to a desperate re- 
sistance to then peisecutois 

Tlie horrors of this siege of fourteen months exceed most of the miseries 
HToided of beleaguered towns Fifteen thousand fx'rsons died of hunger 
and disease* Theie w^as not a horse left alive in the town, for they had all 
been eaten Cow-hides were a delicacy, and when these were gone, and the 
supply of dogs and (;ats was oxliaustc*d, k*ather w^as in request, so that the 
household of the duchess of Rohan gladly devoured the animal covermg of 
her coach Lindsey took his fleet back to Portsmouth , and probably even 
the courtiers might think that the commons would have some justice on their 
side if they lepeated the words of their remonstrance of the last session, that 
the conduct of the war had “extremely w^asted that stock of honour that was 
left unto this kingdom, sometime terrible to all other nations, and now declin- 
ing to contempt beneath the meanest ^7 


VON Ranke’s estimate of Buckingham 

Of recent years nothing had surprised foreign visitors to England so 
greatly as the wide gulf between the administration and the people. On one 
side they saw the king, the favourite, and his partisans, on the other side 
everybody else The kmg had lost much of his early ixipularity, but there 
was an absolute hatred of the despotism of the duke in spite of this hatred 
and while the ground trembled beneath him he was planning magnificent 
schemes He had dreamed of marrying his daughter to the electoral pnnee 
palatine, and possibly to give her higher ranl^ by conquering Jamaica and 
having himself declared an independent prince m the West Inches 

In any case he had determined to relieve La Rochelle The condition of 
the navy promised success He had increased it from fourteen thousand to 
twenty-two thousand tons He wished to turn men’s hatred mto admiration. 
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He said he wanted to atone for his youthful errors and follow new paths along 
the lines of ancient English policies, to bring back good times. The world’s 
destinies seemed to hang on his schemes, he had never seemed so full of 
strength and enthusiasm At the crisis of his career he was struck down 
by a sudden and terrible death England’s standing before the world was 
immeasurably degraded when La Rochelle fell to Richelieu The schemes 
of Buckingham vanished utterly, the ideas of Richelieu became the basis of 
a new epoch in history b 


ITIE REASSEMBLY AND DISSOLUTION OF THE THIRD PARLIAMENT, 1629 

On the 20th of January, 1629, the parliament was assembled During the 
recess of six months there had been causes of discontent and irritation, besides 
the calamities of La Rochelle Tonnage and poundage had been collected, 
21 S the king had threatened, without consent of parliament, and goods had 
been seized w^hen merchants resisted the demand The king now adopted a 
less lofty tone He had enforced these dues, but he w^as willing to receive 
them in future by the gift of his people The judges had decided against the 
merchants w’ho had refused payment , and the commons were not content to 
let the matter rest without some marked condemnation of the past violation 
not only of the ancient statutes, but of the recent Petition of Right The 
house was soon again in a controversial attitude, and the questions of civil 
libeity then became embittered by leligious differences 

There were now two distinct parties in the church, the Calvmistic and the 
Armmian, each taking different views of the doctrines of free w^ill and neces- 
sity The Armmian, or high-church party, the more powerful with the king, 
was proportionately weak in pailiament The great body of the commons 
were Puritans — the holders of opinions that had been gradually strengthening 
from the tune when King James insulted their professors These opinions 
had become allied with the cause of constitutional fieedom , for it w^as amongst 
the high-church party that the intemperate assertors of the divine right of 
kings were to be found 

Laud, translated from the bishopric of Bath and Wells, had become bishop 
of London in 1628, and was in effect the primate , for Archbishop Abbot, whose 
principles were not in accordance with those of the court, had been suspended 
Under Laud there had been ceiemonial observances introduced into the per- 
formance of divine worship, which were offensive to those who dreaded a 
revival of papacy in copes and candlesticks, prayers tow^ards the east, and 
bowings to the altar We know a little in the present day of the somewhat 
unchristian spirit engendered by differences about ceremonies , but we cannot 
adequately compiehend the strong feelings of the Englishmen of the seven- 
teenth century upon these points, unless we bring to the proper understandmg 
of their struggles a candid and tolerant admission that they were men in 
earnest It is an odious blemish upon the narrative of Hume,^' that whenever 
he encounters a strong instance of religious zeal in the Puritans he exclaims 
Hypocrisy ^ ” It is an almost equal fault of other wTiters that they regard 
the desire, however ill-regulated, to mvest the performance of religious ntee 
with some of the decent order^and even pomp of the earlier churches, as mere 
superstition and idol-worship 

There was a man who made his first speech in the session of 1629 whom 
it was once the fashion to regard as the arch-hypocrite of his times — Hume 
calls him “ fanatical hs^pocrite ” He was described by Warwick as he 
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appeared in the aame house deven years af terwards as a geutleman very ordi- 
narily apparelled, for it was a plain doth suit, whieh seemed to have been 
made by an Ul country tailor/' But this plain gentleman, with '^his counte- 
nance swollen and reddish, his voice sharp and untunable,” had, according to 
the same observer, an “eloquence full of fervour." It was Oliver Cromwell 
that attracted the attention of the “courtly young gentleman," as Sir Philip 
Warwick terms himself, in 1640, and m 1629 he was disturbing the com- 
placencv of other courtly gentlemen, by a speech thus briefly reported . “That 
he had heard by relation from one Dr Beard that Dr Alabaster had preached 
flat poper}" at Paul's Cross, and that the bishop of Wincliester had commanded 
him, as his diocesan, he should preach nothing to the contrary. Mainwann^, 
so justly censured in this house for his sc'mions, was by the same bishop^s 
means preferred to a rich livmg If these are the steps to church preferment, 
what are we to e^pl^c1 " 

At present we need not enter uito these theological complamts of the 
commons furthei than to indicn^’ thou nature by this spiec cli It was fl declara- 
tion of opmion by one who, though new to public life in J620, was connected 
with some of the gn at pailiameiitarv leaders bv family ties and private friend- 
ships, and was sent to parliament from Huntingdon, the towm in which he 
dwelt, wnth th#^ reputation of sagacity and energy in his local lelations The 
<‘<»mplaints iiiiis bncflv reported to b(‘ uttered by Cromwell at this time are to 
lx‘ found at much gn^ator length in the speeches of more conspicuous members 

Brief, but ominous, was the session / The king ordered the commons to 
take the bill for tonnage and poundage into immediate consideration, but the 
patnots demanded the [in'cedence foi grievances— the saints for religion The 
last succeeded , and it was resolved that thi‘ “ business of the king of this earth 
should give place to the business of the king of heaven " In religion, dangei 
was apprehended from tw^o sources, papacy and Arimnianism Of the growth 
of jiapacy an alaniiing instance had recently ajipearcd Out of ten individuals 
arraigned on the charge of having received orders in the church of Rome, only 
one had been condemned, and even his execution had been respited. P In order 
to defeat resolutions respecting religious matU^rs, or against tax-collectors, who 
levied taxes which had not been voted, the king had recourse to a prorogation 
of the parliament, by which, how^ever, tliose matters were delayed which he 
wished to have settled, and the leciprocal enmity w^as increased. 


VIOLENCE IN THE HOUSE, THE ARREST AND DEATH OF ELIOT 

When the sfieaker of the house of commons, on the 2nd of March, after a 
long interruption of the sittings declared that the kmg ordered a new adjourn- 
ment till the 10th of March, some members answered, “That such a com- 
mand could by no means be given to the house of commons, as an adjourn- 
ment depended upon itself, but as soon as some necessary things were finished 
it would, however, comply " Hereupon Sir John Eliot read a motion for a 
representation to the king upon tonnage and poundage, which the speaker, 
John Fmch, in consequence of the king's order, just received, would not suffer 
to be put to the vote, but was going to leave the chair 

The moment, however, that he rose in orcjpr to withdraw, Holies [the son 
of the earl of Clare] and \^alentme came forward, and the first said, “ By God, 
you shall sit still here till wc please to close the debate! " Edmunds, and some 
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that the speaker, a servant of this house, refuses under any pretext to obey. If 
such obstinacy goes unpunished it will be considered as a precedent, and every 
speaker may, at any moment, mterrupt the business of the house under the 
pretext of a royal order ” 

When Finch, notwithstanding this exhortation, refused, with entreaties 
and tears, to prolong the sittmg, his relation and countryman, Peter Hayman, 
said “This brings sorrow over our country and disgrace upon our family. 
For all evil, nay, our ruin, which may ensue, will appear one day as the con- 
sequence of your base conduct, and be spoken of only with indignation and 
contempt If, however, the speaker persists in not doing his duty, he must 
be called to account and another chosen ” 

During this dispute Eliot had drawn up a protest which was read by Holies 
and adopted by the majority, though not without much noise and confusion. 
This remonstrance was in substance, “That all who should seek to extend or to 
introduce Roman Catholicism, Amiimamsiii, or other heretical doctrines, 
who should advise the levying of tonnage and poundage without consent of 
parliament, or who should collect or voluntarily pay these taxes, should be 
considered as an enemy to his country and a betrayer of the liberties of 
England 

Meantime the king, being informed of the agitation that had taken place, 
sent an officer again to order the prorogation in due form , he, however, found 
the doors of the house locked, at which Chailes was so incensed that he sent 
for the guard to force the enliancc, but before it airived the house had broken 
up On the 10th of March the king went to the ii])i)er house, and when <^ily a 
part of the house of commons had appeared at the bar, he addressed the loids 
as follows “ I have never come here on a more disagreeable business, namely, 
to dissolve this parliament , many will perhaps woiul(‘i why I did not give this 
commission to another, as it is a principle with kings to leave everything 
unpleasant to their ministers, and to take what is pleasing upon themselves 
Considering, however, that justice is executed as much by the punishment of 
vice as by the recommendation ant* reward of virtue, I coiisideied it necessary 
to come here to-day in person, to declare to you, my loids, and to all the world, 
that the disobedient conduct of the house of commons is the only cause for 
the dissolution of parliament Those entirely misconceive me who believe 
that I lay equal blame on all the members of the house of commons, for I know 
among them as many dutiful and loyal subjects as any in the world, and am 
aware that there are only some vipers among them, who have deceived many 
but not infected all ” 

Immediately after the dissolution of parliament the king publLshed very 
circumstantial declarations, in which he endeavoured to prove that the house 
of commons had, on many occasions, manifested ill-will, had excited unfounded 
suspicion, raised useless disputes, proposed injurious innovations, and sought 
to acquire reputation by setting the state in a flame, as Herostratus with the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus Conformably to this declaration, ten members 
of the house of commons were ordered to be arrested, and their effects to be 
put under seal, six days before the formal dissolution Holies, Eliot, Hobart, 
and Hayman 'Were first summoned before the privy council Eliot, bemg 
questioned respecting his language in the house, answered, “I am ready to 
accoimt for my words and actipns to the house of commons if it calls upon me 
to do so, but here I am only a private man, and need not answer for anything 
that I did as member of parliament '' Hobart spoke to the same effect, ana 
added, “ I should like to know by what legal authority I can be examined here, 
as no power on earth ever has demanded, or has a right to demand, an account 
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of what IS done in parliament. However, 1 do not hesitate to confess that 
by the direction of the house I lock^ the door and put the key into my 
[locket 

The sentence of the court was that the accused should be fined from £500 
to £2,000, and be imprisoned during the kmg’s pleasure, an(i not liberated 
till they should mve security for their good behaviour, submit and acknowled^ 
their fault All the judges except one a^^eed m this sentence, some of the 
persons condemned were liberated after payuig the fine and giving security, 
others died in prison because they could not, or would not, comply with the 
conditions Eliot, being attacked by severe illness in consequence of the 
unhealthiness of the prison, wrote a petition to the king requesting permission 
to enjoy fresh air The king, however, returned it, sayuig, “Not humble 
enough ” In ail his sufferings Eliot ^ remained courageous, energetic, and 
undaunted, and would rather suffer death than deny his opinions He died 
on the 27th of November, 1632 ^ 

“But,” says Forstei, “revengi's then' are vhich death cannot satisfy, and 
natures that 'vvill not drop their hatreds at th(‘ grave The scai desired to 
carry his father’s remains to Port Eliot, theie to he with thost" of his ancestors, 
and the king was addiessini once more The youth (lre\^ up a humble petition 
that Ins majest\ would be pleaded to permit the body of his father to bn* car- 

into Eii.iiwail, to buried there Whereto was answeied at the foot 
ot the jietition, ‘Lett Sir John Eliot’s body Ix' buiied in the churche ol that 
parish w’her(‘ he dyed ’ And so he was buried m the Tower No stone 
marks tin' s|)()t w^here he lies, but as long as freedom continues in England 
he will not be without a monument 

By these declarations ami punishments Charles thought that h(^ had gained 
all the unprejudiced, and frightened all the ill-disposed, but in truth these 
events w(‘ie by no means judged of by all alike, and wuth the diffeiences of 
opinion w’eie connected the most ofiposite wishes and hopes The court party 
(which liked to be called the legal and conservative) said, in case parliament 
will not give way, government must carried on without it, and its disso- 
lution brings lelief from senseless zealots and presumptuous fools At some 
futuie tune, when the members and the people have cxicome wise, it may be 
called together again or not , for nobody has the power or the right to compel 
the king on this point , nay, if we in(]uire into the highest, the divine rignt, 
it know^s nothing of parliaments, upper and lower houses, elect^pns, and 
speakers, but simply ordeis the people to obey the magistrates And not 
merely the clergy, but the judges, laid down the principle that the king can do 
no wrong, and the jiarlianient could the less limit the king’s absolute nghts, 
as he IS th(» source of all right, and may, if it apjx^ars necessary, dispense with 
all laws 

Those who took a different view' of the subject answ'ered whether the king 
will have the power to govern without a parliament, the future will decide, 
but that he has no right to do so, is manifest from the clear letter of the laws 
and the custom of centuries His rights are inviolable only if he acknowledges 
and perfonns his duty, and he is no leas subject to the law than any, other 
person What the parliament politely called a petition of njht b^me, 
by the royal sanction, a law binding all parties, and he who denies this very 

P To Eliot belong the Rlon of being the first to see plainly that Charles’ isolaticw was 
a fruitful seed of eMl It was for him to suffer as those suner who see that which their 
feUowB cannot see Ijike the Swiss wamor, he had gathered into his own bosom the spear^points 
of the adverse host His countr\'men would follow bv-and-by through the breach which he 
had made at the cost of his life —Gardiner •! 
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simificantly indicates that still stronger guarantees against the arbitrary 
vml of the king must be found. With respect to relimon and eternal salvation, 
a foreign more than papal despotism can be stul less tolerated than un- 
limited tyranny m the state ; lastly, it is quite absurd that officers who violate 
the plainest laws should be freed by a royal order from all responsibility. 

Meantime, very much depended upon the persons whom Ihe king would 
employ, and how he would govern without a parliament. With respect 
to the former, Clarendon,^ a partisan of the court, says m substance: “The 
lord-keeper CJoventry, a prudent, well-informed man, who never went beyond 
lus sphere, sometimes censured as mactive because he would not assist in 
the mnovations, the consequences of which he foresaw. The lord-treasurer 
Weston, not without talents, but immoderately ambitious, profuse, alter- 
nately too fon\^ard and too timid, without elevation of character and senti- 
ment, and suspected of CatholicLsm, only not by the Roman Catholics them- 
selves The earl of Arimdel, the possessor of many antiquities, a humourist, 
properly speakmg ignorant, who in general cared very little about court and 
public affairs The earl of Pembroke, able and esteemed, but devoted to all 
kinds of pleasures, especially to women The earl of Carlisle, an experienced 
courtier, and well versed in foreign affairs, but a hon vwant, and prodigal in 
the extreme The earl of Holland, pliant, and not to be depended upon. 
The earl of Montgomery, a good judge of dogs and horses ” 


STIUFFORD AND LAUD 

It IS evident that all the men here named would not have been capable 
of durectmg the affairs of state even in tranquil times, much less at so critical 
a moment In fact, two other men soon acquired more decided influence, 
namely, Thomas Wentworth, afterwards created earl of Strafford, and Laud, 
who had been raised to the see of Canterbury, after the death of Archbishop 
Abbot, in August, 1633 

The first was a descendant of the Wentworths who had distinguished them- 
selves in parliament m the reign of Elizabeth, and had himself advocated the 
rights of the people with energetic vehemence , had supported to the utmost 
the Petition of Right, and suffered himself to be thrown mto prison for refusing 
to contribute to the loan illegally imposed Smee that time (though not 
without the fault of the court) mdications of more serious designs had appeared 
among the friends of the popular party, yet nothmg had been done to cause 
a totd change of opmions and prmciplcs If, therefore, Strafford, following 
the honourable invitation of the king, had faithfully united with him, and 
acted with energy for the preservation of his rights, as well as those of the 
people, he would merit implicit praise. Instead of this he hurried to the 
opposite extreme, and thereby proved that his preceding actions rested on 
no solid foundation, or that he was one of those demagogues who, as is so often 
the case, are but t)n*ants m disguise Whatever his defenders may say, it shows 
no consistency, no unity of principles and sentiments, for a man to suffer 
himself to be imprisoned to-day for not paying an unvoted loan, and to-morrow 
to assist m impnsonmg others for refusing to pay the unvoted ship money. 

Strafford mcontestably possessed great energy of mind and wUl; fromJihe 
moment ha got the power into his hands he was disposed to make use of it^ 
like the tyrants who sometimes appear in the history of the world, and are, 
not without reason, celebrated But while he mdiscriminately set aside a& the 
demands of the age for the attainment of this egotistical object, and recogiised 
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no law but his own will and that of the king, he in a great me^ure produced 
the evils which he desired to combat, and blindly plunged himself and his 
master into W same nun. A truly great man would have mediated between 
the two parties m such a manner that they must m the end have acknowledged 
that their own safety was to be found m his guidance; whereas now, after 
passion is allayed, all may pity but none can wholly justify him. 

Laud acted with respect to the church m the same manner as Strafford in 
regard to the state. Both were of an equally vehement temper, but Strafford 
knew very well what was at stake, and yet mvited the decisive conflict in too 
great confidence m his own powers Laud, w’ho was of a less comprehensive 
mind, could not at all conceive how any reasonable objection could be made 
to his ideas and intentions, and though he Wfis himself most obstinate, looked 
upon all contradiction as criminal obstinacy He undoubtedly gave his atten- 
tion to the restoration of the churches, to tlie a[)pointTnent of able clergymen, 
tlie promotion of learning, and was in his j:)ersonal concerns well-meaning and 
blameless But all these good (jualities disappeared when he attemptea and 
was called upon to govern, and yet understood nothing of the times and of 
the state, and looked at the church in a wholly partial and on that account 
more tyrannical pioint of view ^ 


HVLLAM’s RI^VIKW OK THK THIRD PARLIAMEVT 

There seems on the w^hole to be \eiy little ground for censure in the pro- 
ceedings of this illustrious parliament I admit that if we believe Charles I 
to have been a gentle and beneficent monarch, incapable of harbouring any 
design against the liberties of his people, or those who stood foiwvard in defence 
of their privileges, wise m the choice of his councillors, and patient in listening 
to them, the commons may seem to have carried their opposition to an 
unreasonable length But if he had showm himself possessed wnth such notions 
of his own prerogative, no matter how^ derived, as could bear no effective 
contiol from fixecl law^, or from the nation’s representatives, if he was hasty 
and violent in temper, }et stooping to low^ arts of (*quivocation and insin- 
cerity , w’hatever might be his estimable (jualities in other respects, they could 
act, in the main, not otherw ise than by endeavouring to keep mm in the powei 
of parliament, lest his powTr should make parliament but a name 

Every popular assembly tiulv zealous in a great cause will display more 
heat and passion than cool-blooded men after the lapse of centuries may 
w'holly approve But so far w^ere they from encroaching, as our Tory writers 
pretend, on the just powers of a limited monarch that they do not appear to 
have conceived, they at least never hinted at, the securities without which all 
they had obtamed or attempted would become inefTectual. No one member 
of that house m the utmost warmth of debate is recorded to have su^ested 
the abolition of the court of Star Chamber, or anv provision for the penodical 
meeting of parliament 

Though such remedies for the greatest abuses weie in reality consonant to 
the actual unrepealed law’ of the land, yet, as they implied, in the apprehension 
of the generality, a retrenchment of the king's prerogative, they had not yet 
become familiar to their hopes In asserting thi illegality of arbitrary deten- 
tion, of compulsory loans, of tonnage and poundage levied withouiKsonsent of 
parliament, they stood in defence of positive nghts won by their fathers, the 
prescriptive inheritance of Englishmen Twelve years more of repeated 
ajjgressions taught the Long Parliament what a few sagacious men mig^ 
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perhaps have already suspected, that they must recover more of their ancient 
constitution from oblivion, that they must sustain its partial weakness by 
new securities, that in order to render the existence of monarch^ compatible 
with that of freedom they must not only strip it of all it had usurped, but of 
something that was its own.; 




(MIAPTKR XIX 

CHAliLlCS 1 AND STRAl'l^'ORD 

|U)J‘)-l(i4l \i)) 

Ills mttjrsiv’s ploa^ure was shown in a preat many wav*i beaides 
turiiinK the dunj^oon kt*j on a. parhainontary opponent He made 
Wentworth, who was now ennobled, prenident of the eourt of York, 
and never had so inu< h talent been applied to the Hubjugation of a 
peojile as the new-made viacount displavTd in his council of the 
north The excesses of tlie Star Chamber were exKHjded by the 
new' institution, and it was i)ereeiv ed tliat Charles had found another 
Ihukin^liHiii, with all the baser qualities of that contemptible 
faNourite ennobled almost into viitues, the rashness of unreasoning 
vamtv into the calculating courage of a statehnian , the degrading 
devotion to the king uilo a seiitiiiient of loyalty and affection, and 
men recognised in tlie new director of the rojal eoncluct not the 
arrogaiife and frivolity of the late advisor, but a calm and severe 
dignitv of demeanour V eouritcTpart of VWmtworth hut with all 
his attributes dwarfed and vulgarised, was found in William l^aud 
To these tw'c^ Charles coiiimitUd the lulin — an im|H‘tuoufl renegade 
who hated the principles he had deserted, and u bigoted ecclesiastic 
who placed equal faith in the efheaev of forms and (eremonies and 
the truth of dreams — J \mfh W hi ri- if 

Lord Tlarendon^c m a that has been more than once quoted to 

show how happy a people may be under an absolute government, says that 
after the dissolution of Charles’ third parliament “ there (juickly followed m 
(‘xcellent a composure through the w^hole kingdom that the like peace and 
plenty and universal tranquillity for ten years was never enjoyed by any 
nation ” The great historian, with something like impartiality, then pro- 
ceeds to detail the exactions and abuses of these ten years The imposition 
of duties which the parliament refused to grant, vast sums extorted from 
“all persons of reasonable condition upon the law of knighthood” — ^thatis, 
fines for refusing knighthood, monopolies which had been abolished renewed; 
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new projects of the same sort, “inanv scandalous, all very gnevous,'’ set on 
foot , the old forest laws revived, under which great fines were imposed ; the 
writ of ship-money framed, “for an everlastmg supply on all occasions ; tlie 
jurisdictions of the council-table and the Star Chamber enlajged to a vast 
extent, “ and being the same persons m several rooms, grew ^th courts of 
law to determine right, and courts of revenue to bring money mto the treas- 
ury '' , proclamations enjoining what was not enjoined by law, and prohibiting 
that which was not prohibited, “ so that any disrespect to any acts of state 
or to the persons of statesmen was in no time more penal ” , and lastly, the 
abuse of justice at its fountain-head m the enforcement of arbitrary acts of 
power by the corruption of the judges. This is the catalogue of grievances 
presented by the eulogist of King Charles — a strange commentary upon his 
representation of “the excellent composure through the whole kingdom^’ 
dunng these years of unmitigated despotism 

There is, however, a far moie unscrupulous defender of arbitrary power 
than Clarendon. It reciuired something beyond common effrontery in Hume,^^ 
after he had noticed the oppressive levies of money, the monopolies, the heavy 
fines and brutal punishments of the Star Chamber, the iniquities of the courts 
of law, to write thus “The grievances under which the English laboured, 
when considered in themselves without regard to the constitution, scarcely 
deserve the name , nor were they either burdensome on the people's pioperties, 
or any way shocking to the natural humanity of mankind '' Had this been 
true instead of being distinctly opposed to truth, it w^ould have beejji pei- 
fectly impossible for any amount of prosperity amongst the people — ^which 
prosperity really depended upon then own industrious energies — to make 
“the so excellent a composure" a real symptom that they had agreed to 
renounce w^hat Clarendon calls "those foundations of right by which men 
valued their security" — to accept slavery in the place of freedom 

Wisely has it been said by De Tocqueville,® “in the long run freedom ever 
brings, to those w^ho know how’ to keep it, ease, comfort, and often w^ealth; 
but there are times in w^hich it disturbs foi a season the possession of these 
blessings, there are other times w^hen despotism alone can confei the ephemeral 
enjoyment of them. The men who prize freedom only for such things as these, 
are not men w^ho ever long preserved it " The men who lived m England in 
that fourth decade of the seventeenth century WTre not seduced from their 
allegiance to freedom by the vaunted “peace and plenty" of arbitrary powei. 
Nor did their subsequent awful manifestation of their love of freedom suddenly 
arise out of their impatience of evil government “They were native and to 
the manner born " They did not prize freedom solely because, having from 
very early times enjoyed a larger share of it than other nations, they had 
found in its enjoyment a larger share than other nations of material blessings 
They clung to freedom — to borrow the words of De Tocqueville — for “its 
native charms mdependerit of its gifts , the pleasure of speaking, acting, and 
breathmg without restramt, under no master but God and the law^ " 

There has been a battle between the crowm and the parliament, and tlie 
crown keeps the field There is not the slightest indication of any jpther 
collective resistance The camp of the people is broken up, and there will 
be no irregular warfare The timid amongst the Puritans are in despair. 
The day of the dissolution^ with them, was, said D’Ewes,/ “the most gloomy, 
sad, and dismal day for England that happened m five hundred years last 
past." A great branch had indeed been lopped off the tree of lifclerty, but 
there stood the old gnarled trunk, and “ the splitting wind " could not bend 
it or disturb its roote. “Be a king," said Henrietta Maria to Charles, “like 
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the kin£ of France.'’ There were eome barriers to be removed, besides that 
of a parhaipeQt, before that wish could be accomplished. France and England 
were essentially imlike in the whole ccmstruetion of the machine of govern- 
ment. The local franchises dependent upon general political freedom con- 
stituted a powerful barner against the disposition of an English king to 
govern like a kmg of France. Tlie Ei^lisli had been trained, from the vc^ 
earliest tunes, to manage their own affairs The pnnciple of local associa- 
tion was the familiar condition of an Englishman’s existence. Parochial 
vestnes, trade guilds, municipal coiporations, were the life of the whole 
social body 

Though parliaments had been suspended by Charles, these remamed in 
their original vigour and perhajis in a more intense* activity This existence 
of administrative bodies throughout th(' kingdom rt^ndored it impossible 
for any amount of absolute r)ow(*r to eff(‘et more than a very partial suppres- 
sion of liberty of speech and action Th#* f)roceedings of the guilds and cor- 
porations were conducted witlr the stiiet order of the high(*st deliberative 
assemblies The entire machinery of representative adniiriLstration called 
them together and regulatc*d their debates There was no parliament at 
Westminster from 1629 to 1640, but there was a parliament in Guildhall. 
There was elective principle in full force There, the lower house dis- 
cussed evcTv matter of its fianchises w'lth perfect frc^edoin There was an 
u[)per house to which the lower house* presentc*d its bills, and w'lth their mutual 
concurrence thev passed into acts Could this vital repres(»ntation of two 
or thn*e hundred thousand inhabitants of London be in daily use, and the 
higher representation of all England be ultimaU*ly put dow^n by the will of 
the king‘d To be as a king of France, Charles must have swept aw^ay every 
local franchise, and have governed by one wide-embracing centralisation. 
That w^as absolutely impossible in England 9 

The relations of England with foreign powers had constantly decreased 
in importance since the death of Elizabeth It was neither dangerous as 
an enemy nor important as a friend If the king intended to govern without 
a parliament he must above all things put an end to the useless wars which 
were prosecuted with little vigour Accordingly peace was concluded with 
France [by the Treaty of Susa] m May, 1629, and w'lth Spain [by the Treaty 
of Madrid] in November, 1630, with less difficulty because Charles gave up 
the original purposes for w'hich he had begun the wars » 

One public effort was made for the cause of Protestant liberty in Europe 
by sending a small force to the aid of Gustavus Adolphus But this aid was 
not given in an open and manly w^ay, or for the assertion of a great principle. 
It was pretended that the force was raised m Scotland as a private undertaking 
of the marquis of Hamilton It was ill-equipped, insufficiently provided 
with provisions, and, says Whitelocke,^ ‘‘mouldered away m a short time,” 
without rendermg any service to the Protestant cause in Germany. In 
truth there was no real affection for the Protestant cause The majority 
o( the foreign Protestants were regarded by the government, now closely 
allied with the dominant party in the church, w^ith dislike and distrust. The 
doctrines of Geneva had become more offensive than the doctrines of Rome. 

Charles gave them preferments The foreign Protestants were fightii^, 
for the most part, for civil as well as religious liberty, and thus they found 
no real support among the rulers of Er^land Gustavus Adolphus went 
his own way to uphold the Reformation. Charles entered mto a secret treaty 
with ^>ain for the subjugation of the seven united provinces, which, after 
better consi(teration, he declined to ratify 9 
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This by no means put an end to his pecuniary embarrassments. As 
he was, however, convinced that he possessed the right of levying the taxes 
required for necessary expenses, as he had before told the parlmment that 
if it longer delayed to employ its apparent right of granting money the farce 
would be ended, he now proceeded in the course which he had ))efore entered, 
and found in his councillors, whose sentiments were as despotic as his own, 
willing instruments for his new resolutions 

Without any regard, therefore, to the Petition of Right, which was directly 
opposed to such ineasuies, tonnage and poundage were levied, a tax on soap, 
salt, candles, wine, leather, coals, etc , imposed, and the custom-house officers 
ordered even to search houses for goods which had not paid the duty Each 
county was called upon, by an order of the privy council, to raise a certain 
sum loi the subsistence of the tioops, and the iiitoleiant laws against the 
Roman Catholics weie suspended, not from a Christian feeling, but for pa}"- 
ment m money Besides this, innum(‘ialjle monopolies were renewed, the 
holders of crown lands compelled to pay large sums under the pretext that 
their titles w^ere defective, money extorted on the stiength of a law which 
never had been applied, from those who had for several years past settled 
in London ; the nobility w^re ordered under heavy penalties to leave the 
capital, and the ancient forest law’s enforced 

Whoever, appealing to the law’s, refused to allow legal validity to new 
oidinances was severely punished, and such extensive junsdiction given to 
the Star Chamber, the court of High Commission, and other (‘xtraoij^linary 
tribunals, that the usual administration ot justice, in many respects, almost 
entirely ceased The Star Chamber, in particular, which formerly had often 
protected the low^ against the powerful, had diaw7i upon itself the gieatest 
odium by the tyrannical spirit of the judges and th(‘ gam wdnch indirectly 
accrued to them Thus, for the alleged unjust iiossession of royal forest 
lands, some individuals were fined as much as £20,000 sterling 


SHIP-MONE^ \ND HAMPDEN 's KESISTANCE (1630 A D ) 

The most general complaints, however, arose when tht king, for the purpose 
of equipping a fleet, as it w^as said, ordeied ship-iiK'iiey to be paid through 
the whole kingdom In justification of this measure it was stated, among 
other grounds, that according to ancient documents discovered in the Tower 
such a tax had been imposed by the kings as fai back as the time of the Danish 
mvasions of England. [It was thence called the Dane-gelt ] But a reference 
to so ancient and obsolete a practice could the less avail at the moment, 
because it appeared that since the time of Henry V a new^ grant of ship-money 
had been regularly made to every king, and only for his own life there 
was no obligation, no compulsory duty to pay the tax, and James I and Charles 
had arbitrarily increased the amount, Charles’ first parliament wished to 
grant that tax, like most of the others, for one year only, but the bill did 
not pass the house of lords Charles from that time levied ehip-money with- 
out a grant, by his own authority, and when the house of commons was ready 
to remonstrate against this it was prorogued, as we have already mentioned, 
on the 26th of June, 1628. c 

In order, however, to put an end to the objections and complaints on 
the propriety and legality of ship-money, Charles proposed the question to 
the judges of the Star Chamber, who answered : “ When the general good and 
the security of the kingdom are at stake, and the whole kingdom in danger, your 
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majesty may commaiKl all your subjects to furnish a certain number of ships, 
With amnmnition and provisions, and compel all who refuse to obey. Your 
majesty alone, too, has to decide whether such danger exists, and when and how 
it IS to be averted. This decimon of the judges was everywhere published,^ 
and adopted by tlie authonties as the standard of their conduct » 

The counties on the seaside amiplied with a good grace It would have 
been against established custom if they had refused to provide vessels for 
the defence of the shore, and they compounded for the sums at which they were 
assessed, instead of fiirnLshmg the actual ships But the inland counties 
had never Iw^n subject to this imfxist 
They had defended the land with archers 
and horsemen, and the men of Warwick- 
shire, Oxford or Buckingham had nev(‘i 
seen a ship The collectors, howev(‘i, 
went their louniLs When th(*v came lo 
the village of Gn^al Kimble in Bucking- 
hamshire, th(*y discovered that the wdiol(‘ 
populat ion, rw'o m jiiires, tw enty-niiH* 
veomen, ehTk of the vestiv, Ix^adles, 
iKdlinan nv ' all, had refused to advance 
t iarlluiig, and had written a protest to 
ihis effect, signed with their names The 
liist name to this document was oik* 
which alteiwaids grew very great m Eng- 
land It wais John Hampden, Es(]uire, 
of Hampdi'n Manoi and mmiy othei 
noble domains neai th(* Chiltern Hills, 
a man to whom the one pound eleven 
and sL\p(*nee, at which he w^as assessed, 
w^as ot no conscHiueiicc', but to w'hom the 
arbitiary exaction of the odd sixiH*nce 
w'as ot very great consequence indeed 
The judge's, we are to rernenil^er, WTre 
either promoted for i)olitical subserviency 
or had bought their jilaces They were 
lemovabu* by the king, and consideied that in r(*presentmg the majesty of the 
law’ they were to atte'iid principally to the personal interests of their master 
All England w’as anxiously on the w’atch tor news of the decision. When 
it l)ecame known that two nienil)ers of the bench had protested against the 
verdict w’hich condemned Hampden and established the validity of the hated 
impost, the adverse decision was attribuU'd to the servility of the majority, 
and justice and law’ were believed to have prompted the virtuous pair But 
the victory w’as ostensibly with the court, and WVnt worth and Laud were 
more resolved on their avow’ed policy of “ thorough than l>efore. 

[* Richard Chambers, \clio had bra\elv resisted the Icv^ upon his merchandise, 

wa<^ again impnsoned because he declined to pav hjs assessment of ship-money When the 
case was taken into the courts at W estminster, one of the judges refused to hear counsel, and 
said there was a rule of law and a rule of government, and that many things which could not 
be done by the first nile might be done by the other • It is to such that Clarendon f aHudes 
when he save ^'the damage and mischief cannot be expressed that the crown and state Bua«^ 
tamed by tbe deserv'ed reproach and infamy that attended the judges, by being made use of 
in this and like acts of power, there being no possibility to preserve the di^iW, reverence, and 
estimation of the laws tneinselves but by the integrity and innocency of the jud^ Vaughani 
notes that ''Chambers does not deserve less of lus country than Hampden "] 
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There was nothing now to hinder their wildest schemes. The iudbees 
had proclaimed the legal fact that this was an absolute monar^y. “Hie 
law was only a servant of the king.” “You cannot have a king without 
those loyal rights, no, not by act of parliament. ” “Acts of parliament cannot 
hinder a king from commanding the subjects, their persons and goods, and, 
I say, their money too No acts of parliament can make any difference.” 
Such was the chorus of falsehood and adulation sung by ten out of the 
twelve judges of England ^ 

Gneist ^ declares that the disloyal treatment of the office of ju(^ was 
first made clearly evident through the ship-money He declares that James I 
introduced the shameless system of the sale of judgeships, thus shattering the 
honourable repute that the courts of law had gained under the Tudors The 
dismissal of the lord chief-justice, Sir Edward Coke, on political grounds was 
further evidence of the introduction of unworthy motives, and under Charles I, 
he declares, '' this filling up of appointments became a political contrivance 

The whole nation felt what an infinitely important question was involved 
in this apparently trifling suit, and the great majority took part with the 
accused In fact every unprejudiced person must still agree in this view 
of the case, for only one thing was proved by the court party and granted 
by its opponents, namely, that the king is the head of the state, and as such 
has the right, m a moment of sudden and extreme danger, to adopt every 
means for the security of the kingdom In this correct sense Elizabeth acted 
in 1588 and met with universal approbation, but on the present oc^^gsion 
there was no mimment or great danger, and the palpable object was merely 
to establish a light m the king to levy taxes independently of parliament 
But such £L right had not only been abolished by law before the time of the 
Stuarts ana Tudors, but had lately been again most clearly annulled by the 
Petition of Right 


THE TYRANNY OF LAUD 

The church presented a counteroart to this confusion in the affairs of the 
state , the prevailing Episcopal system stigmatised on the one hand Catholicism 
as superstitious and tyrannical, on the other, the Reformed and Puritans as 
arbitrary and anarchical In order to strengthen itself against the attacks 
of these two parties the church entered into strict alliance with the court 
and justified the newly founded royal papacy, for which it was gratefully 
allow’ed to employ it in many points for its own advantage Laud, in par- 
ticular, acted in this spirit with that vehemence which is usually produced 
by firm conviction and narrow views The Roman Catholics, pressed on all 
sides, hoped for the protection of the queen ; while the king was not inclined 
either to offend the Protestants or to violate his coronation oath And yet 
this was done, when he dispensed with the Ecclesiastical Laws for money, 
and endeavoured to secure the assent of the Catholics to his absolute mode 
of government For this, the latter became doubly odious, and, besides, 
were divided among themselves into a Jesuitical and an Antijesuitical party 

When Laud, to make the celebration of divine worship more solemn, 
caused paintings, crosses, altars, etc., to be restored, he was called a papist, 
though he certainly never thought of laying his power at the feet of Rome. 
When he and the king allowed all kmds of diversions on Sundw, this was 
called promoting the most horrible corruption of morals, no move 

was mtended than to prevent gloomy austerity and arbitrary 
of what was innocent. Laud certainly acted in all respect without 
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and evorjrl&iiig ^uii Iba (fid io imJce Uia dergy more reqpeeted — for instanoe. 
ectftfeiriiig^^ offioea np&a exposed them to envy, and doubled 

the reproalhes of the PUntaiia ageihst the worldly mindednees and corruption 
d the Episcopal dmrcfa. 

Instera of allaying by nnldneas the violence of opposition, Laud summoned 
the most dbtis^ished people before him, and mnicted punishment if they 
had in any manner tran^greaged the laws of church disciplme. He attempted 
to support morals by means which included an undue tyranny, and were 
worse than the evils which they were intended to combat: the extent of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was daily eulaiged, all innovations opposed 
(though Laud himself innovated), the censorship of books made more severe, 
dissenters removed from their posts, and e\en laynien refused permission to 
leave their country and live accordmg to their relicioius j)ersuasion elsewhere, 
till they produced an ecclesiastical certiticate of their (^ntire agreement with 
the laws and customs of the church 

As always happeiLs in these cases, intolerance and resistance men ased 
together , nay, the attacks on the Episcopal church soon exceeded all bounds 
of moderation anti decorum — for example, in the wTitings of Leighton, Bast^ 
wick, Burton, and Prynne Thev called the archbishop an arch officer of the 
devil, the bishops, satamcal lords, abominable traitors, ravening wolves, 
unjust Jissertors of the royal rights, contemners of the Holy Scriptures, pro- 
moters of superstition, popery, and impiety, servants of the devil, etc * 

Alexander Leighton had WTittcn a bittt'r and fanatical pamphlet against 
prelacy ami priestcraft — a learned man, though crazed, like many of his 
i^rethren at that tmie, on religious subjects Laud brought hm\ before the 
Star Chamber, and he was condemned to stand in the pillory, lo have his 
nostrils slit and his ears cut off, to b(* publicly whipped, and to be branded on 
the cheeks with a hot iron bearing the letters S S , for ‘^spreader of sedition." 
As the man had two nostrils, two ears, and two cheeks, the entertainment 
w^as repeated, and he was brought o.ut at the end of a week, aftt‘r half the 
sentence had been executed, and underwent the remainder, to the satisfaction 
of the admirers of uniformity ^ 

In Prynne ’& Histnomastix we read ‘‘Our English shorn and frizzled 
madams have lost all shame — so many steps in the dance, so many steps 
tow^ards hell, dancing is the chief honour, plays the chief pleasure of tne 
devil Within two years forty thousana plays liave been sold, better 
printed and more sought after than Bibles and sermons Those who ^Attend 
the playhouse are no better than devils incarnate, at least like those who 
hunt, play at cards, wear wigs, visit fairs, etc , they are in the high road to 
damnation And yet their number is so great that it is proposed to build a 
sixth chapel to the devil m London , w;hereas in Rome, in the time of Nero, 
there were only three " 

These and similar expressions gave the greatest offence, because it was 
supposed that Prynne meant to compare the king with Nero, and to insult 
the queen, who was fond of balls and masquerades These ultra-Puritans, 
it was affirmed, “demand a new church, new" laws, new" amusements, a new 
king, and endeavour to excite discontent in the people " Prynne said in 
his defence “that he intended only to attack abuses and express his c<m- 
viction, but by no means to offend individuals, and least of all the king said 
queen, or to compare his majesty’s government with that of Nero 

On ilieiSOth of June, 1^7, the court sentenced Prynne, Bastwick, and 
Burton lio pav toother a fine of £16,000, to lose their ears, to stand in the 
h beIbniMed oq both checks, and imprisoned for an indefinite peiiocL 
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In the execution of the sentence deliberate cn^ty ms eno^eyed; they were 
put into the pillory at noon, that their faces mi^t be esqxieed to 
heat of the sun , with Prynne's ear, part of the meek was cut off ; tfieir frien£ 
were forbidden to visit them m prison, they were allowed neither books nor 
writmg materials, and even those were punished who had hospitably received 
them In like manner, Wharton and Lilbume were punished, put m the 
pillory, whipped, and mutilated All suffered with the greatest composure, 
called to mind the sufferings of Christ, and spoke with such energy of enthu- 
siasm and conviction that they excited compassion m all, and m many the 
persuasion that it was only foi truth and right that they could suffer with 
such courage 

The laws and regulations prove that a false expectation was entertained 
of making real improvements by the interference of government in petty 
matters taxes on wine and other ai tides, regulations for the weight of wagons, 
the packing of butter, the number of hackney-coaches,^ and numberless other 
things I 

The expedients to which the majesty of England was reduced to raise 
a revenue would have been laughable if they had not brought such misery 
m their tram His first pioceeding was not very severe, but it yielded hmi 
a hundred thousand pounds He threatened every person who held land of 
the value of forty pounds a year with knighthood The fine, however, lor 
exemption was veiy generally paid, and the ridicule ol a whole nation of Sir 
Johns and Sir Thomases was avoided ^ 

His second proceeding was worse He disco veied old definitions ol forest 
bounds on which the neighbouring gentry and freeholders had encroached 
for hundreds of years Stately mansions were standing in pastoral legions 
twenty miles from the limits of the royal chase, as they had been known 
for ten generations They weie forfeited and leleased at a high value, oi 
carried to the king^s account A ioiest of six miles' ciicuit was increased 
to sixty, and no man could feel secure that his estate had never berm included 
in some forgotten hunting-ground m the days of the deer-loving kings 

His next was more injurious still He re-established many monopolies 
in direct contradiction to the Petition of Rights, and enriched himself with 
the sale of the sole right to sell or make articles of universal use ^ In all 
these actions he was prompted by his legal advisers, Littleton and Noy, who 
had so lately incurred his displeasure by protesting against the slightest exercise 
of his prerogative ^ 

He extorted fines for disobedience to proclamations, even when he knew 
that such proclamations were illegal In the last reign James had persuaded 
himself that the contagious maladies which annually visited the metropolis 
arose from the increase of its size and the density of its population, and 
to check the evil he repeatedly forbade the erection of additional buildmgs 
But as the judges had declared such proclamations contrary to law, the pro- 
hibition was disregarded , new houses annually arose, and the city extended 
its boundanes in every direction The rents of these buildings were calculated 
at one hundred thousand pounds per annum , and Charles appointed com- 
missioners to go through each parish, and summon the owners before them. 

t^Hackney-ooaches were forbidden in London under severe penalties, because they in- 
oonmibded the kin^the queen, and tiie nobility, were the cause of d&npr,and made hay and 
straw dear John Taylor, the Water-poet, said the hackneys impeded the butdiets when they 
drove their cattle through the streets Sklan chairs, introducea m 1^4, now obtained great 
vogue] 

P Thus, for example, the corporation of soap-boilers paid for their patent ten thoiiaaad 
pounds, and engaged to pay a duty of eight pounds on every ton of soap.] 
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Some were amerced for tiieir pvwumptioQ, and oMemdf under a lumy 
penalty, tjp demolish their houses; others obtailMd pUNBiSMUo to eampoatMl 
for the office by the payment of three years' estiBsKted fttal, besides an sanusl 
fine to the crown forever. 

A Mr Moore, havm^ erected forty-two dimIiiU|^0UBe8, witil stiditee and 
coach-houses, m the vicinity of St Martto'e-in-thfr^ieMl, was Ihnd one thou- 
sand pounds, and ordered to pull them down bdCore Easlv, iBider the penalty 
of another thousand pounds. He disobeyed, and the sfaerifb demolianed the 
houses, and levied the money by distress. Ouier proprietors d housee alarmed 
at his fate offered to compound . and the entire sum raised Igr this speciee oi 
oppression is said to have amounted to one hundred thousand pounds.^ 


AFFAIRS IN SCOTLAND 

Such was the condition of things in England ; the afifaire of Scotland will 
now claim our attention 

In the year 16<33 Charles visited his native kingdom for the first time 
since hia accession He ivas received with great affection and loyalty, and 
crowned with the usual splendour , but Laud, his evil genius, attended him, 
and the jnejudices of the people were shocked by Uie appearaboe of an altar 
with wa.\ tapers and a eructnx, before which the offieiatiire prdates bowed 
as they passed; and when the archbishop of Glasgow declmed wearing the 
gorgeous habits provided for him, Laud rudely forced him from the side 
of the kin(^ and put Maxwell, bishop of Ross, in his place. 

A parliament followed, which gave the king an occasion for displaying 
Ins arbitrary temper and served to alienate from him the affections of many 
of his nobles. He had some years before mflicted a wound, which st^ rankled, 
by a measure for the redemption of the church lands and tithes which the 
nobility and gentry had so lavenously seized at the tune of the Reformation. 

Charles left Scotland after sowmg the seeds of future trotd^, and the 
piosecution of Lord Balmermo shortly after powerfully aided to alienate the 
nobility. This nobleman, who had b^n one of the opposition in {larliament, 
happened to have in his possession a copy of an apxilogy for riuor conduct, 
which he and his friends intended to present, but were withheld by the fear 
of exciting the royal displeasure A transcript of this was sorfi^itiously 
obtained by one who was his private enemy, and communicated to the arch- 
bishop of St Andrew's, by whom it was conveyed to the kmg, wito an assur- 
ance that it had been circulated for signature throughout Sratland, and that 
it w’as the nobles w’ho upheld the clei;^ m theu’ opposition to the sutpliee. 

Balmerino was therefore selected for an example, and he was imfiotsd 
on the statute of “leosing-makiiw,” or causing discord between the long 
his people. A jury, with Lord 'fraquair, one of the ministers, for foremam 
was selected to try him yet so flaCTantly miquitous was the proceedilig, that 
even that jury found him guilty only by the majority of the foreman's casting 
vote. 'Ilie people were furious at this decision, and it was resolved in secret 
consultations that if anythmg happened to hun they would massacre those 
who had foimd him guilty. Iraquair on learning this hastened up to London, 
and a pardon was granted to Balmerino; but the impression whiw his dajiDgr 
had ml^e on the minds of the nobility and f^ple yras deep and permanent. 

In relieon, matters were pushed on in order to bring Scotland to a unifmn^ « 
ity wito^gland. The bi^ps be^ to appropriate the civil dirties to 
themselvesk Archbishop Spot^ood was m^ chanceOor; Maxwra, Mtoop 
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of Ross, aspired to the office of lord-treasurer; and of the fourteen prelates, 
nine were members of the privy council They had courts with po\^ers similar 
to those of the court of High Commission m England, and acting under the 
influence of Laud the 3 ^roceeded to draw up canons and a liturgy for the 
church of Scotland They commenced with the former, sanctioning the 
latter before it was prepaid. 

The whole structure of presbytery was dissolved by these canons Each 
church was to have a font at the entrance and an altar in the chancel , and 
various other regulations were made which the people regarded as little better 
than Roman Catholicism The liturgy which was compiled was formed on 
that of the church of England, but came nearer to the mass, of which a report 
soon spread that it was nothing more than a* translation. From the pulpits 
the clergy declaimed against it, it was reprobated m craversation ana in 
pamphlets Spotswood and the elder and the more experienced prelates 
recommended great caution in introducing it, but on its transmission to 
London and approval by Laud, a royal proclamation was issued enjoining 
it to be used in every parish church in the kingdom by a certain day 

On the appomted day (July 23rd, 1637) the dean of Edinburgh prepared 
to officiate according to the liturgy in St Giles', the bishop of Argyll in the 
Grey Friai-s' church , the judges, prelates, and members of the privy council 
were present in the former, which was thronged with people The service 
began, when a woman ^ filled with zeal sprang up and flung the stool she sat 
on at the dean's head Another stopped her ears (‘^ lugs ") and cried, \^llain » 
dost thou say the mass at my lug*^” A tumult arose, the women rusned to 
seize the dean, and he escaped with difficulty, the bishop of Edinburgh 
ascended the pulpit to appease the people, sticks and stones were flung at 
him, and but for the aid of the magistrates he would have perished on the 
spot In the other church the service was interrupted by tears, groans, and 
lamentations, but there was no violence. Throughout the rest of Scotland 
the efforts of the prelates were unavailing, and the liturgy was used only at St 
Andrews and in three other cathedrals 

The clergy had been directed to purchase two copies of the liturgy for 
each parish, and the prelates now proceeded to enforce obedience to this 
mandate The consequence was an immense accession to the number of 
the supplications and an organisation of the opponents of the liturgy through- 
out the kingdom. 


THE tables; the covenant, the episcopal war 

In the month of Octobei vast numbers of people flocked to Eduiburgh 
to learn the king’s reply to the supplications which had been transmittM 
to him, A proclamation ordered them to disperse, they m return drew 
up an accusation agauist the prelates on account of the canons and litiff^, 
which was rapidly subscribed by the nobility, gentry, cler^, and fieople^ 
through Scotland. The following month they reassembled in increased 
force, and having obtained permission of the council to choose representativee 
to carry on the accusation, they appointed several of the nobility, two gentle- 
men for each coimty, and one or more of the clergy and burgesseigL for each 
presbytery and borough Thifs were formed the celebrated ^‘Tabtes/* oT 
committees, which, being subdivided and regulated, gave order and consistency 

The tradition wae that it was Jeanie Qeddes' stool that brought on the revolution, but 
she has lost that glory Later the stool was accredited to a Mrs. Mein.] 
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to their union. Their demands now increased; HiXlf the atwogatisn 

of the Hi^h Commission, the canons and the ^ this neither iMd 

nor the kmg could yield without the ruin of their lavourite plans, and a 
proclamatron was issued censuring the supplicaatei tmd forbidmng aim to 
assemble under the penalties of treason. 

This was a fatal measure to the crown; for thp TUilea forthwith resolved 
on a renewal of the national covenant, the bondltf'teligkms imion first adopted 
by the lords of the congregation, and twice ieiie#ed in the reign of James. It 
took its name and character from the covenants of Israel with Jehovah re- 
corded in the Scriptui*es, and it also partook much of the nature of the bonds 
of mutual defence and maintenance which had long prevailed in Scotland. It 
was now drawn up by Hendei^dn, the leader of the clergy, and bv Johnstone 
of Wariston, a distinpiished ^vocate It renounced popery and all its doe- 
trines, practices, and claims in the strongest tenns; and then, declaring the 
liturgy and canons to be thus virtuallv n^nounced, concluded with an oblif(a- 
tion to resist them, to defend each other, and to support the king in preserving 
religion, liberty, and law. 

The supplicants were invited by the Tables to repair to a solemn meeting 
at Edinburgh, a fast w'as appointed, and the preachers, as directed, recom- 
mended a renewal of the covenant Accordingly, on the Ist of March, 16M, 
11 . the Gi( Knars’ church, it was solemnly lenewed wdth prayer and spiritual 
exhortations The nobility, gent^>^ clergy, and thousands of all orders, sexes, 
and ages subscribed it , copies were transmitted to all parts of the kingdom, 
and it was everywhere subscribed with shouts of joy, or with tears of contri- 
tion for their past defections Within tw^o months all Scotland (Aberdeen 
excepted) was banded to the covenant. Men saw in it the hand of heaven ; 
the austerity of devotion increased , a religious gloom soon pervaded all the 
relations of social life, and the fanatic spint assumed new vigour. 

An independent assembly and a free parliament were the demands of the 
covenanters The court employed every art to elude them, bemg secretly 
lesolved to have recourse to arms With this view' all their demands (after 
Charles had taken sufficient care to convince them of his msincenty) were 
suddenly conceded, and an assembly was hold at Cdasgow 'November 21st) 
to regulate the church The marquis of Hamilton, the king’s representative, 
w^as instructed to excite jealousies among tlie ineml>ers, and if he found it 
lestive, tc* dissolve it Seeing he could not manage it, he therefore, under the 
pretext of its being irregularly chosen, and consequently not competent to 
the trial of prelates — one of the measures proposed — declared it dissolved, 
but the members refused to separate, their r^lution was approved of by 
many of the privy council, and the accession to their side of the potent earl of 
Argyll gave them mcreased courage The acts of th(* six preceding assem- 
blies were forthwith annulled, the canons, liturgy, and High Commission were 
condemned, and Episcopacy was abolished Eight of the bishops were ex- 
oofhmumcated, four deposed, and tw^o suspended And thus was prostrated 
at One blow the fabric which it had occupied two reigns to erect. 

It had been Hamilton’s advice to the king from the bemnnmg to ha^ 
recourse to arms, and the necessary preparations had therefore been made To 
procure money, loans were required from the nobility , under the influence of 
Laud the churcb contributed largely, and the Catholics, at the call of tbe 
queen, and well aware that it was their mteftest to support the crown, from 
wldch alone they could expect favour, gave their money for the support of 
the Episcopal [or First Bishop’sJ war, as it was denominated. Arms and 
artillery were provided, the counties were directed to send their trained-bandi 
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or militia, and the peers to lead their retainers in arms to York; a negotiation 
(which, however, was frustrated) was also entered mto with the regency of the 
Netherlands for the use of six thousand veterans. ^ 

The covenanters, on their side, prepared for a defensive war. By means of 
the numerous Scottish pedlars who hawked their wares through England, 
they opened a communication with the English Puritans. Richelieu, willing 
to repay Charles in kind, secretly supplied them with money, and arms and 
ammunition were purchased on the Continent. The covenant was sent to 
the Scots 111 the Swedish seiwice for their subscription, and Alexander Leslie, 
an officer of great experience in the wars of Germany, was invited over to take 

the command of the army which was to be raised 
Volunteers ciowded to the standards and were dis- 
ciplined by Leslie and his officers , the royal castles 
were all surprised, and the port of Leith was put 
into a state of defence When the Gordons rose 
under their chief, the earl of Huntly, to maintain 
the royal cause m the north, the eail of Montrose 
marched against them^ and compelled Huntly to 
come as a hostage to Edinburgh 

The king advanced at the head of twenty-three 
thousand men to Berwick Leslie took his position 
at Dunse Law , while Munro, the second in com- 
mand, was stationed at Kelso The armies were 
about equal in number ; the king w^as supmor in 
cavalry, but the Scots, m addition to superioi 
discipline and better officers, were animated by a 
sjiirit of fanatic devotion, wdiile the English soldieis 
were utterly indifferent to the cause in which the> 
were engaged The Scottish camp continually 
lesounded with psalmody and prayer, morning 
and evening the men w^eie summoned to their devo- 
tions by beat of drum, and two sermons each day 
kept up their fervoui 

Lord Holland, who commanded the English 
cavalry, advanced to Kelso, but at the sight of the 
Scottish forces his men turned and fled The king, 
who had expected that the Scottish nation would 
have submitted at once on his appearance at the 
head of an army, saw his hopes all baffled, and 
now’ easily discerned that all who attended hun w’ere adverse to a war Pro- 
posals for an accommodation w’ere therefore readily listened to , Scottish com- 
missioners came to the royal camp (June 11th), the king treated with them 
in person, and it was arranged that a parliament and a general assembly 
should meet m the month of August to regulate the affairs of church and 
state The Scottish army w’as then disbanded, and the royal castles were 
restored [by the treaty of Berwick, June 18th, 1639] 

The assembly and the parliament met at the appointed time , the former 
came to the same conclusions respecting Episcopacy and the other matters 
as that of Glasgow had done ; and Traquair, who presided over it, gave the 
royal assent to them For thiS he had the king’s ^rmission ; who, however, 
was resolved to revoke, when he should have the power, these, m his mind, 

[* At TumfT, the covenanters had been put to flight in a short attack The so-called Trot 
of Tumff,'' says Gardiner, “was the first skirmish of the long Civil War."] 
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unlawful oonceGsioDs. The parliament not provmg maoagelifete was psorogofi^ 
for six months. 

Charles i^w summoned Lord Wentworth over from Ireland, where he had 
for some years held the ofBce of lord-deputv. He consulted with him and 
al^ with Laud and Hamilton on the affairs of Scotland, and the result of thdb* 
deliberations was a resolution to reduce the Scots by forse of alms. ^ Borne 
other members of the council were then added to them, not Older to deliberate 
on the mode of providme funds for the war; at their instances, Charleif^Mryd 
to call a parliament ^ Meantime writs were issued for the second levy dfShi^ 
money, 2 and the lords subscribed various sums, Wentworth mvine the^ftpunfMe 
by puttmg down hia name for £20,000 It was arranged that the parliament 
should not be called till the following April, m order to give Wentworth an 
opportunity of holding a parliament previously in Ireland, to which country 
he returned with ^hc title of lorcl-lieut.tniant ; he was also elevated in the 
English peerage by being created eail of Strafford 

TTie covenanters had sent th»* eails of Dunfermline and Ix>udon, and Sir 
William Douglas and Mr Barclay as tluMr commissioners to London, to com* 
plain to the king oi the prorogation of the parliament and other injuries; they 
were also instructed to deal wilh the discontented English Traquai^how* 
ever, had got : obsession of the eopv of a letter addressed to the king of France 
{fm lioi) and signed by Leslie, Mar, Rothes, Montrosis Montgomery, LoudoQ, 
and the secretary Forrester, justifying their cause and asking for aid The 
commissioners, therefore, were arrested, and Loudon was committed to the 
Tower 


raE SHORT PARLIAMENT (1640 AD) 


The earl of Strafford, having held his parliament in Ireland, where his will 
was law, and obtained an unconditional grant of monov^ and levied ^ army 
of eight thousand men, returned to Imgland, and on the 13th of April 1640, 
after an interval of twelve years, a parliament met at Westminster. Thou^ 
the majority of the members had never sat before, the composition of the 
house of commons was the same as ever, the Puritan and patnotic party 
greatly preponderating in it The king, on the opening of the session, having 
addressed them m a few brief terms, the lord-keeper related all the proceedmgs 
of Scotland, and telling them that “his majesty did not expect advice from 
them, much less that they should interpose in any office of mediation which 
would not be grateful to him,” recjuired them to gran|ya.«upply forthwith, after 
which they should have time enough given them to represent any grievance, 
and have a favourable answer 

The commons, having then ehosim Sergeant Glanville speaker, prepared 
to proceed to business, and “whilst men,” says Clarendon, “gazed upon each 


p In homely but vivid phrase Lilly" pums up this conflict “In this war I never heard 
of BO much as one louse killed by either army ”] 

* Accordinp to Whitelockc,* it was Charles himself who proposed this measure 
■“ They had great resort to them,” sa>s W'hitelockc, ” and many secret councils held with 
them by the discontented English, chiefly by those who favoured presbytery ud were no 
fnends to bishops, or had suffered in the late censures m the Star Chamber, ^chequer, Higji 
Commission, and other judicatories Tfiey also who inclined to a repu6/w had much coiw 
spondence with them, and they courted all, fomented every diBContrat, 
religious promises of future happy times The earls of Essex, Bedford, Hol^d, Md 
Saj^ Hamj^en, Pym, and divers othei lords and gentlemen of great interest and quality were 

members voted liberally m the hope that Chailes would in reoonipMe 
allow freedom of religion m Ireland ] 

H. W. — VOL XIX. 2 P 
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other, looking who should begin (much the greatest part having never before 
sat in parliament), Pym, a man of good reputation but much better known 
afterwards, who had been as long in those assemblies as any may then livmg, 
brake the ice ” In a speech of two hours’ length he enumerated and displayed 
all the grievances which afflicted the state, imder the heads of breach of 
privilege of parliament, injury to the established religion, and mvasion of 
the subjects’ rights of liberty and property Having then shown that these 
were as hurtfifl to the crown as to the people, he proposed that the loids should 
be invited to join in a petition to the kmg, and in searching out the causes 
and remedies of these evils Other members followed in the same strain , but 
when one of them termed ship-money an abomination, he was called to the 
bar and narrowly escaped being reprimanded Clarendon mentions this 
‘‘ that the temper and sobriety of that house may be taken notice of ” 

The court being impatient for the money, prevailed on the peers to urge 
the commons to begin with the supply This interference was voted to be 
a high breach of privilege The king then sent to say that if they would grant 
him twelve subsidies, to be paid in three years, he w^ould release all his title 
or pretence to ship-money in future This matter was debated for two days, 
when, on the proposal of Hyde that the question of supply simply should 
be first put, Sir Henry Vane, the treasurer, said that he had authority to state 
that the king would only accept of it in the manner and proportion proposed 
in his message He was followed by the solicitor-general, and it being near 
five o’clock, the house adjourned Next day (May 5th) the king disj^lved the 
parliament ' 

Three members were then committed, and a declaration was published 
giving the reasons for the dissolution, chaiging the disaffected members 
“with attempting to direct the government, and to examine and censure its 
acts, as if kings were bound to give an account, of their regal actions and of 
their manner of government to their subjects assembled in parliament ” Thus 
abruptly terminated the Short Parliament, as it w^as named Contrary to the 
usual custom, the convocation continued to sit till the end of the month, 
it passed canons ordering the clergy to teach the people the divine right of 
kings, and the damnable sin of resistance to their authoiity, imposing on 
them the et ccetera oath,^ as it was named, and regulating the position of the 
communion table, and so forth, and finally granting the king a benevolence 
of four shillings m the pound for six years 

The dissolution was a matter of exultation to Pym and his friends, for 
they knew that the king must soon call another parliament Oliver St John 
saia to Hyde “ that all was well, and that it would be worse before it could 
be better, and that this parliament could never have done what was necessary 
to be done ” Their communications with the Scottish agents now became 
more frequent, and their future tactics were arranged “ 


THE SECOND BISHOPS’ WAR (1C40 A D ) 

When the king prorogued the Scotch parliament, almost at the same tune 
with the English, the former paid no regard to it, but met of its own authority, 

P Gardiner m credits the dissolrtion to the fact that Charles foresaw an intention to pro- 
test aiicainst the Scottish war, and desired to forestall such a declaration ] 

’The oath was to maintain the church as it was One of the clauses was, ^^Nor give 
consent to alter the government of this church by archbishops, bishcm, deans, and arch- 
deacons, etc " [The more violent elements made an attempt to storm Laud’s palace. They 
were repulsed, and one rmgleader was hanged ] 
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ill June, 1640, referring to former examples, and proved in polite language 
the necessity of an immediate discussion of the puUic affairs. This led to 
a refutation of all the accusations lately made by the king, to the adoption 
of almost an the propositions of the preceding year, and a confirmation of 
the ecclesiastical resolutions. Insteacf of the cler^, newly elected laymen 
were admitted mto the parliament, arbitrary proclamations declared not to 
have the forc>e of law, the privy councillors niaae answerable and dependent 
on the parliament, taxes imposed for the defence of the country, and the royal 
authority confided, ad interim, to a committee of the estates. 

It was further decided that nobody should be declared a rebel or a criminal 
unless by a resolution of tlie parliament, oi by t}*e sentence of his legitimate 
judges Thus the king came at the same tun* to an opt*n ruoture with Scotland 
and the most serious differences with Englaml, because he obstinately adhered 
to abstract principles, and ne\cr accuiatelv comprehended the state of the 
ever-changmg, agitated world A jiisi sovereign, as Charles so often calls 
himself, would have b('come reewuciled to both nations , a prudent one, at least 
gained the friendship of one of them, at pu'sent nobody was on his side 
except those flatterers who declared arbitrary will to be legal, and most 
erroneously ascribed to it invincible power 

This disj‘< sifion to arbitrary proceedings was manifested in contradiction 
<o the kings declaration after the dissolution of parliament, in the levying 
ol soldiers, and taxing all classes by Ins ow'ii authority He not only had 
recourse to the old financial measures, which have already been enumerated 
and censurf*(l, but in proportion as the w'ant of money became more urgent 
proceeded, wnth a bold disdain of all legal means, to more violent and unjust 
measures, as the following extracts ol the reports of French ambassadors and 
English statesmen sufficiently prove 

M de Moritreuil ^ writ€\s on the 24th of May, 1640 “Scarcely had the 
king dissolved the parliament when he found himself embarrassed how to pay 
the army, and therefore sent on Friday for the mayor and aldermen of Loncion, 
demanded of tliern a loan of two millions, and gave them time till Tuesday to 
consult on the w^ays and means of raising it But he sent for them again 
on Sunday, w'hen the mayor answered him very ingenuously tliat he was 
endeavouring by all means to obtain the money, but submitted to his majesty 
whether it w^as advisable, in the present state of things, to employ forc>e agamst 
the people Hereupon the king sununoried four of the four-and-twenty 
aldermen of London, and ordered them to give him the names of the richest 
persons Instead of this, they answered that this was impossible, because 
m trade and commerce everything was fluctuating, and it could not be 
known which merchants were nch and which were poor This answer dis- 
pleased the kmg so much that he caused them to be confined in four different 
prisons ” 

On the 14th of June and the 26th of July Montreuil writes “There are 
daily disturbances in the counties, chiefly on account of the soldiers The 
mhabitants of Kent, Essex, and other places refuse to serve by sea, the 
militia of Oxford will not serve either by sea or land , the soldiers in Somer^t 
have ill-treated their colonel, Lansfort, the recruits raised in Dorsetshire 
have thought fit to kill and to hang up by the legs Lieutenant Moore, who 
treated them rather rigorously , m Suffolk, sojfie soldiers have put on th6ir 
shirts over their clothes, and represented and ridiculed the archbishop of Canter- 
bury and ttie court of High Commission. Notwithstanding these s^ptoms^ 
workmen are daily earned off from their shops and taken on board the fleet 
destined against Gotland ; warlike stor^ are daily embarked ; the soldieiB 
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are sent to the frontiers, and the generals are making preparations for their 
departure • 

“ Of the money belongmg to private persons and Spanish mercj^ants, which 
the king had put under sequestration in the Tower, two-thirds have been 
spent from absolute necessity, and he has only about £40,000 remaming. 
Of all the injudicious counsels of Strafford this is blamed almost more than any 
other, because, for the sake of a small temporary advantage, it excited the 
displeasure of fhe people and deprived the king of a larger revenue connected 
with this traffic But that mildness appears almost more absurd, which so much 
reduces the origmal profit, and yet suffers the grounds for complaints and 
the fear of similar acts of violence to subsist in all their force It is proposed 
to com those £40,000 into money, mixing three-quarters copper, and thus 
making £160,000, but, not to mention that the people now generally dis- 
approve of what is done, the citizens already declare openly that they will 
never take such depreciated coin at its full nominal value ” 

“On Sunday last,” writes Montreuil on the 13th of September, “the 
secretary of state, Cottmgton, surprised the members of the East India Com- 
pany, who were assembled to debate on the sale of their pepper, and had resolved 
to sell it to several private persons for 700,000 francs, jiayable in four instal- 
ments Cottmgton said to them tliat he sequestrated all the pepper m the 
name of the king, who would take it on the above conditions He added 
that the king was not obliged to them for it, but they, on the contrary, owed 
him thanks because he intended to employ the money produced by th#s pepper 
for the preservation of their property, their lives and their liberty, of all which 
the Scotch wanted to depiive them ” From other sources, it appears that 
the kmg immediately sold the pepper, purchased on credit, below the pur- 
chase price, levied ship-money as before, and dispensed Catholics, on payment 
of money, from the observance of the laws All this, however, produced 
but little 

Notwithstanding this extreme pecuniary distress, such numerous mutinies 
of the soldiers, sucli general dissatisfaction at the approaching war, the kmg 
caused prayers to be put up in all the chuiches for the success of his arms 
August 20th the Scotch, to the amount of twenty thousand foot and tw^o thou- 
sand five hundred horse, entered the English teiri tor}, observed at first strict 
discipline, and met with a friendly leception But want soon compelled them 
to live at the expense of the country, whereby the Roman Catholics especially 
were excessively burdened, nay, plundered They printed declarations m order 
to prove that they defended God, religion, and liberty, and that the attack 
was commenced by the ill-advised king Soon afterwards they required 
the confirmation of their previous resolutions, the revocation of the above 
accusations, and the calling of an English parliament to establish peace between 
the two kingdoms 

More seemed to depend on the use of arms than on WTitten declarations 
Though the soldiers in the Scotch army were for the most fiart inexperienced, 
they had good officers, and bore, as a sign of their enthusiasm, the Scotch 
arms in their standards, with an inscription in letters of gold, “ For Christ’s 
crown and the covenant” The earl of Northumberland, the king's com- 
mander-m-chief, was generally ill, and Conway, the commander of the cavalry, 
through unskilfulness and cowardice, suffered himself to be defeated at New- 
bum.*^ 

A chance shot broke the truce Leslie, the German campaigner, played 
upon the English foot with his artillery, and when their attention was thus 
engaged he sent a detachment aerpss the ford. There was no possibility of 
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re s istance, for horse and infantry poured furiously upon the unaQOUstomed 
lines of Lord Conway, and a whofe troop of Edinbui^ lawyers, who hsd 
formed theo^lves into the body-guard of orave old Leeiie, thundered am p i ^ 
the amazecT freeholders of Kent and Warwickshire, and put them to igpi>- 
niimous flight, as if they were serving them with a notice of forcible ejectment. 
The English fought unwillingly, or not at all. Tlie rout was complete, but 
the slaughter very inconsiderable, and the covenanters, by taking possession 
of Newcastle, secured the neutrality of London, for they had it m their power 
to cut off its supply of coals Durham yielded next, then Darlington, then 
Northallerton, and the English aniiy at last drew up, under the eyes of Charles 
and Strafford themselves, beneath the walls of Yoik 

Every town the Scots enten^d received them kindly They preserved ex- 
act discipline, and niofessed themselves faithful subjects of the crown ITiey 
began their toasts after dinner w'lth the king’s health, and then attended the 
sermons of their chaplains, who made their ears to tmple with Sisera, and 
Holofernes, and Saul Nobody^ would come forward wnth life and fortune 
against such very model ate invadeis 

The king's army still amounKMl to sixteen thousand infantry and two 
thousand cavalry , but they w^‘ie nothing leas than disinclined to fight, and it 
was feared t>Ml from the im{)oasibility of punctually paying and supporting 
so great a numljer for a long time most of them w’ould deseit 

In this disiress and confusion, says Lord (’'larendon,^ between a proud 
enemy rendered piesumptuous by success, and an army, if not wholly seduced, 
yet dibcouniged, in a seditious country inclined to the lebcls, amidst reluc- 
tant courtiers and officers, and wnth a treasury entirely empty, the convocar 
tion of the lords w^as resolved on as the nc'arest resource, by wbich in fact 
the summoning of a parliament w^as likewise decided Accordingly Charles 
declaied, on the 24th of SeptemhK'r, to the lords assembled at York, that he 
had resolved, by the advice of his (|ucen, to summon a new parliament for 
the 8th of November, 1640, but that at the present moment they had to 
decide what answer should be given to the proposals made by the Scots, and 
how the aniiv should be supjxirtcd 

After much disputing, an armistice w’lth the Scotch was concluded at Bipon, 
on the 10th of October, on the condition that €850 daily should be paid to 
them for tw^o months at least, for the subsistence of their army Thus the 
king, who w^as not able to pay one army of his own, undertook to provide for 
the subsistence of a second, of the enemy , or rather the fate of the two armies 
and the terms of the peace to be concluded with the Scotch at Ijondon 
depended entirely on the English parliament, and no longer on the king.^ 


THE LONG PARLIAMENT, THE IMPEACHMENT OF STRAFFORD 

The Long Parliament — the most memorable parliament that England ever 
saw — the parliament which for two centuries had been the theme oi the most 
extravagant hatred and the most exaggerated praise — the parliament, what* 
ever were its merits or its faults, wbich had the one glory of having rendered 
it impossible that the monarchy of England could endure except m alliaz^ 
with representative freedom — this parliament ^f thirteen years' duration now 
claims our anxious regard 

In an elaborate engraving of the lower house, in 1623. we see the fivo 
hundred members placed in five rows, tier above tier, in tnat old chapd of 
St. Stephen’s, famous for generations, (^n the 3rd of November, 1640| tlum 
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were sitting on those benches men whose names will endure as long as f]ng- 
land 18 a nation, men whose memories are now venerated in lands then un- 
discovered or chiefly occupied by barbarous tribes, where the principles of 
representative government are sustaining the Anglo-Saxon race m their career 
of liberty, whilst they fill new continents with their language and their arts 

There weie men there of many varieties of opinion as to the extent to 
which reforms of the church and of the state should be carried But there 
were very few indeed who did not see that the time was come when a stand 
was to be made against the arbitrary power which, whether embodied in 
Strafford or Laud, in Finch or Wmdebank, had so long and so successfully 
carried on a warfare “against our fundamental laws — against the excellent 
constitution of this kingdom, wdneh hath made it appear to strangers rather 
an idea than a real commonwealth, and produced the honour and happiness 
of this, as the wonder of e\ery other nation ” ^ 

Those who opposed the despotic jiretensions of Charles and of his father 
w’ere not the innovators, as some would pretend When Clarendon^ tells us 
of the house of commons that “the major part of that body consisted of 
men who hatl no mind to break the peace of the kingdom, or to make any 
considerable alteration m th(' government of church or state,” he correctly 
represents the geneial ternpei of the Long Parliament in its first year 

Charles did not understand the chai actor of this parliament. lie conceded 
much, but in the veiy act of concession he showed his weakness rather than 
his sense of right , and there was reasonable fear enough, howe^^er exag^rated 
by popular mistrust, that at the fust favourable moment the parliament 
would be dissolved, and the old arbitrary' power resumed with new force 
Treacherous schemes on one side, and extravagant demands on the other, 
rendered almost hopeless any other issue than civil wai Then, necessarily, 
men chose their sides Those “who had no mind to bieak the pi'aee of the 
kingdom” were compelled to draw’ then sw'urds, fiiend against friend and 
brother against bi other, and those wdio had no oiigmal design “to make any 
considerable alteialion m the goveinment of church or stat.e,” had all to 
witness, and many to jiromote, the downfall of the ecclesiastical system wdiich 
Augustine had found(‘d, and the luin of the monarchy w’hich Alfred had 
built up 

On the memorable 3rd of November Chailes opened this parliament He 
met his people with no cheerful display of royal splendoui “The king him- 
self did not ride with his accustomed equijiage, nor in his usual majesty, to 
Westminster, but went privately m his barge to the parliament stairs,” says 
Clarendon ^ Charles addressed the houses in a tone of conciliation “ One 
thing I desire of you, as one of the greatest means to make this a happy par- 
liament, that you on your parts, as I on mine, lay aside all suspicion, one of 
another ” 

It was scarcely m the power of the representatives of the people to have 
hastily accepted the renew^al of a broken confidence, even if they had been so 
willing The fatal dissolution of parliament six months before had spread a 
spirit of resistance to the court wdiich w^as not confined to idle complainings 
Sir Thomas Gardiner, the recorder of London, had been designed by the king 
to fill the office of speaker in the coming parliament Contrary to all prece- 
dent he was rejected by the cjty, and no influence could procure his election 
in any other place On the morning of the meeting of parliament the king 
was told that his choice was useless Lenthall was chosen speaker. 


* Falkland’s cjiarge against Finch 
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In a few days there was abundant work for the commons. Troops of 
horsemen ^ived m London craving redress of grievances upon their mtitions. 
From the Pieet Pnsdn came a petition from Alexander Leighton, who had been 
ten years in^sonfinement, and another from John Lilbume^ the sturdy London 
apprentice who had been whipped and imprisoned for distributing Prynne's 
books Lilbume’s petition was presented by Oliver Cromwell From the 
several distant castles in which they wore confined, the petitions of Prynne 
and Burton and Bastwick reached the house These prisoners were ordered 
to be brought to London Leighton, mutilated, deaf, blind, crept out of the 
cell in which he expected to die to leceive some recomm'iise for his sufferings. 
Lilbume had a money compensation voU'd to him rryniie and one of nis 
fcllowHSufferers made a triumphal eiitiv into London 

It was voted that these sufferers should be restored to their callings, and 
that those who had unjustly sentenced them should pav high damages, as 
compensation, to each of them Bast\> ick returned at the l>eginning of De- 
cember, with trumpets sounding and torches burning, and a thousand horse 
for his convoy “God is making here a new w^orld,” says Baillie r 

Some days before the assembling of parliament two remarkable men met 
in Westminster Hall, and began conferring together upon the state of affairs. 
Pym told Hyde, who later became the earl of Clarendon, “ that they must now 
be of another temper than they were the last parliament , that they must 
not only sweep the house clean below, but must sweep down all the cobwebs 
wdiich hung in the top and corners, that they might not breed dust, and so 
make a foul house hereafter, that they had now^ an opportunity to make 
the country hapfiv — by removing all gnevanc(\s and pulling up the causes 
of them by the roots — if all m(‘n w'ould do their duties This was not idle 
talk of Pym On the night of Monday, the 9th of November, the earl of Straf- 
ford came to London On the morning of Wednesday, the 11th, Pym rose 
m his place in the house of commons, and saying that he had matter of the 
highest iiiiporlanee to propose, desiied that strangers should be excluded, 
and the doois of the house be locked 

There w^as one man more signal than the rest in bringing these miseriesl 
upon the nation — “ a man who,'^ said Pym, “ in the memory of many presentJ 
had sate in that house an earnest vindicator of the laws, and a most zealous 
supporter and champion for the liberties of the p^'ople , but long since turned 
apostate from those good affections, and according to the custom and nature 
of apostates, was become the greatest enemy to the liberties of his country 
and the greatest promoter of tyranny that any age had produced And then 
he named “the eail of Straff old 

After many hours of bitter investigation into the actions of Strafford, it 
was moved “that he might be forthwith im|x*ached of high treason, which 
was no sooner mentioned than it found an universal approbation and consent 
from the whole house The doors of the house of commons were thrown 
open, and Pym, at the head of three hundred members, proceeded to the 
house of lords, and theie, at the bar, in the name of the lower house and of 
all the commons of England, impeached Thomas, earl of Strafford, of high 
treason, and required his arrest 

The scene which followed has been spiritedly told by Baillie,P the principal 
of the university of Glasgow, w^ho in his visit to London had leisure to learn 
more than most men, and had ability to relatft well what he learned or saw * 
“The lords began to consult on that strange and unexpected motion. The 
word goes in haste to the lord lieutenant, where he was with the kii^; with 
speed ne comes to the house, he calls rudely at the door. James Maxwell, 
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keeper of the black rod, opens. His lordship, with a proud glooming coun- 
tenance, makes towards his place at the board-head , but at onc^ many bid 
him void the house, so he is forced in confusion to go to door till he was c^eA 
After consultation, being called in, he stands, but is commanded to kneel, 
and on his knees to hear the sentence Being on his knees jie is delivered 
to the keeper of the black rod to be prisoner till he was cleared of these crimes 
the house of commons did charge him with He offered to speak, but was 
commanded to be gone without a word This done, he makes through a 
number of people towards his coach, all gazing, no man capping to him, 
before whom that morning the greatest oi England would have stood dis- 
covered, all crying, ^What is the matter?^ He said, ‘A small matter, I 
warrant you^' They replied, 'Yes, indeed, high treason is a small matter!' 
When at last he had found his coach and was entering, James Maxwell told 
him, 'Your lordship is my prisoner, and must go in my coach', so he behoved 
to do ” 

There were others to be dealt with by the same summary process who 
had rendered themselves obnoxious to the nation Strafford had been com- 
mitted to the Tower on the 25th of November On the 16th of December the 
canons which had been passed in convocation after the dissolution of the last 
parliament were, to use Laud’s own words, "condemned in the house of com- 
mons as being against the king’s prerogative, the fundamental laws of the 
realm, the liberty and propriety of the subject, and containing other things 
tending to sedition, and of dangerous consequence " On the 18th,^DenziI 
Holies carried a message to the lords, impeaching the archbishop of high 
treason Laud was handed over to the custody of the usher of the black rod. 

Ten weeks afterwards he was committed to the Tower Articles of im- 
peachment were prepared against the lord-keeper Finch, and against Sir 
Francis Windebank, secretary of state They both fled the country, 
“Within less than six weeks," writes Clarendon, “for no more time w^as yet 
elapsed, these terrible refoimers had caused the two greatest councillors of 
the kingdom, and whom they most feared, and so hated, to be lemoved from 
the king, and imprisoned, under an accusation of high treason , and frighted 
away the lord-keeper of the great seal of England and one of the principal 
secretaries of state into foreign lands for fear of the like ” But the terrible 
reformers did not rest here Five of the judges w^ho had declared ship-money 
lawful were visited with a just retribution for their servility They were 
compelled to give securities to abide the judgment of parliament, whilst the 
most obnoxious of them. Sir Robert Berkeley, being impeached of high trea- 
son, was taken to prison from his judgment-seat in the King’s Bench, “which 
struck," says Whitelocke,^ “a great terror in the rest of his brethren then 
sitting in Westminster Hall, and in all his profession " 

Whilst the leaders of the parliament were intent upon the re-establishment 
of civil rights and the punishment of those who had violated them, the gr^t 
religious party earned out the principles which had covered Scotland with 
ecclesiastical rums, by an order that “commissions should be sent into all 
counties for the defacing, demolishing, and quite taking away of all images, 
altars, or tables turned altar-wise, crucifixes, superstitious pictures, monuments, 
and fdiques of idolatry, out of all churches and chapels " 

During the anxious period between the commitment of the great earl on 
the 11th of November and hi/ trial on the 22nd of March, the commoiw had 
laboured assiduously in the work of legislation as well as in that of pwishing 
the instruments of evil government Of these legislative labours, which they 
continued till the close of the session,^ we shall give a short general view before 
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we conclude our narrative of the first s^ion of this memorable parliament. 
Meanwhile* let us relate, as briefly ^ the importance of the subject allows, 
the proceedings in the trial and attainder of “ the one supremely able man the 
king had,” Ho use the words of Carlyle? — the man whose acquittal and res- 
toration to power would, in the opinion of most persons, have given the 
death-blow to the liberties of England These proceedings have been con- 
demned by many who fully admit with Hallam^’ “that to bring so great a 
deUliquent to justice according to the known proce^ of the law was among 
the primary duties of the new parliament ” But “ the known process of the 
law” having been set aside, it is held that justice was not ngntly adminis- 
tered The proceedings have been defended, even while it is fully admitted, 
as Macaulay* admits, that his “attainder was, in truth, a revolutionary 
measure”, and in the same spirit they are justified, “by that which alone 
justifies capital punishment, or any puriLshment, by that alone which justifies 
war, by the public danger ” 

In tliat Westminster Hall which had wntnessod so many memorable scenes; 
m that hall m which, rebuilt by Richard II, the pa’-liament sat which 
deposed him, and Bolingbroke placed hims(‘lf m the marble chair, in that 
hall where More w^as condemned, and Henry \’III sentenced a heretic to the 
fire, and the protector Somerset was doomed to the scaffeJd, in that hall was 
U) be enacted a scene more strange than any which had gfine before, the 
arraignment of the great ministei wdio w^as identified with the acts of the 
sovereign — a virtual trial of strength betwwn the crown and the [>eople 

Of this trial, May,^ the parliamentary histoiiaii, says “So great it was 
that we can hardly call it the trial of the eail of Sti afford only The king's 
affections towards his people and parliament, tlu' future success of this par- 
liament and the hopes of throe kingdoms dependent upon it, wi*ie all tried 
when Strafford w^as arraigned Three whole kingdoms WTre his accusi fB, 
and eagerly sought in one death a lecompenso of all their suffering ” May 
speaks also of the pompous circumstances and statedly manner of the b 
itself ” The hall was fitted up in a manner quite unusual in any prevf 
state-trial The king did not occupy the throne, but sat w^ith the qiieenj 
his family m a box on the side of the thione “The trellis, that made tl 
to be secret, the king broke dowm with his owm hand, so they sat in the eyt* of 
all,” writes Baillie P If m the few resting minutes of this trial the wants frf 
the animal man were supplied after a homely fashion, never was the supremacy 
of intellect more strikingly put forth to move pity or compel indignation 9 

In the proceedings wdiich commenced on the 21st of March and continued 
till the middle of April, Strafford defended himself with so much presence of 
mind and ability that some of the points of impeachment fell to the ground, 
and not a single one justified an accusation of high treason On the other 
hand it was remarked that a law of Edw'ard I enacted that since every act 
of treason could not be severally enumerated, that should be punished as 
such which parliament declared to be so But independently of the questimi 
whether so old and obsolete a law was still valid, a lah'r declaration of par- 
liament could not without injustice be applied to preceding facts For tlus 
reason, greater stress was laid on the assertion that it was undoubtedly trea- 
son to endeavour to subvert the fundamental law^s of the kingdom; andjihw 
mvented a kind of cumulative or constructive evidence, by which many single 
words or actions, in themselves of little or no importance, should, when united, 
amount to a full proof of treason. At the conclusion of the proceedings 
Strafford made a general speech in his own defence, from which we extract 
the following passages : 
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“It is hard when anybody is called to account on the strength of a law 
which no person can point out. Where has this fire been so Ipng buried 
during so many centuries, that no smoke should appear till it burst out at 
once to consume me and my children ? Great wisdom it will «be in your 
lordships, and just providence for yourselves, for your posteritj, for the whole 
kingdom, to cast from you into the fire those bloody and mysterious volumes 
of arbitrary and constructive treasons, and betake yourselves to the plain 
letter of the statute , and not seek to be more learned than your ancestors in 
the art of condemnmg and killing 

“I am the first, after a lapse of two hundred and forty years, to whom 
this alleged crime has been attributed Let us not to our own destruction 
awake those sleeping lions by rattling up a company of old records which 
have lain for so many ages neglected and forgotten. To all my afflictions 
add not thLS, my lords, that I for my own sms be the means of introducing a 
precedent so pernicious to the laws and liberties of my native country. For 
though those gentlemen at the bar say they speak for the commonwealth, yet 
in fact it IS I who defend it, and show the inconveniences and miseries which 
must ensue from such proceedings Impose not, my lords, so many dangers 
and difficulties upon ministers of state, that no wise man, who has any honour 
or fortune to lose, can servT the country with cheerfulness and safety. If 
you weigh everything by giains and scruples, no persons will in future engage 
in public business. The earl concluded by saying, ^‘I thank God I have 
been, by his blessing, sufficiently mstiucted in the extreme vanity of ^11 tem- 
porary enjoyments compared to the importance of our eternal duration , and 
so, my lords, I submit with all tranquillity of mind to your judgment, and 
whether it shall be life or death — Te Dcinn laudamus ” 

Whitelocke,^ w’ho himself presided at the examination, says “Certainly 
never any man acted such a part, on such a theatre, with more wnsdom, con- 
stancy, and eloquence, with gi eater leason, judgment and temper, and with a 
better grace m all his w^ords and gestures, than did this great and excellent 
person; and he moved the hearts of all his auditors, some few excepted, to 
remorse and pity 

To all who could be moved by natural sympathy towards a man bearing 
up so bravely m the presence of imminent danger and under the pressure of 
disease, the majestic periods of Pjm's reply w^ould fall dull and cold Even 
now Strafford touches the heai t, whilst Pyni holds the understanding in his 
powerful grasp There never was a grander scene in the ancient w'orld of 
“famous orators” — not w’hen Demosthenes “fulmined” against Philip, and 
Catiline trembled lief ore Cicero — than when Pym, m the presence of the king 
of England, proclaimed that tieason against the people w^as treason against 
the throne, and intimated that the sovereign who abetted such treason was 
not himself safe from “ a miserable end ” 

“It IS God alone,” he went on, “who subsists by himself, all other things 
subsist m a mutual dependence and relation He was a wuse man that said 
that the king subsisted by the field that is tilled , it is the labour of the people 
that supports the crowm If you take away the piotection of the king, the 
vigour and cheerfulness of allegiance will be taken away, though the obligar 
tion remain. The law is the boundary, the measure, betwixt tne king’s pre- 
rogative and the people’s liberty Whilst these move in their own orbs, they 
are a support and a security lo one another — the prerogative a cover and 
defence to the liberty of the people, and the people by their liberty enabled to 
be a foundation to the prerogative But if these bounds be so removed that 
they enter mto contestation and conflict, one of these mischiefs must ensue; 
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if the prerogative of the king overwhelm the people it will be turned into 
tyranny , ifihberty undermme the prerogative, it wiU gix)w into anarchy. 

“ Arbitrary power is dangerous to the king's person and dangero^ to his 
crown. It Is apt to cherish ambition, usurpation, and oppression in great 
men, and to beget sedition and discontent m the people; and both these nave 
been, and in reason must ever be, causes of great trouble and alteration to 
princes and states If the histones of those eastern countries be perused, 
where princes order their affaii s accordmg to the mischievous principles of the 
carl of Strafford, loose and absolved from all rules of government, they will 
be found to be frequent m combustions, 
full of massacres, and of the tragical ends 
of princes If any man shall look into 
their own stories, m the times W'hen the 
laws WTre most neglected, he shall hnd 
them full of commotions, of civil distem- 
pers, whereby the kings that then reigned 
were alw^ays kept in want and distress, 
the people consumed by civil wars , ancl 
by such miserable counsels as these home 
ol our princes have been brought to such 
a miserable end as no honest heart can 
lemember without horror, and an earnest 
prayer that it may nevei be so again '^9 

It is said that when Pym uttered the 
following woids, “If this law hath not 
been put m execution, as he allege th, 
these tw^o hundred and forty years, it was 
not for want of a law, but that all that 
time had not bred a man bold enough to 
commit such crimes as these," Strafloid 
raised his head and looked at him fixedly , 

Pvni became confused, his memory failed 
him “To humble the man," says Bail- 
li(‘,7^ “ God let his memory fail him a little 
before the end " He looked at his papers, 
but they were of no avail He then briefly 
said that the solicitor-general, St John, 
would on a future day aigue some law 
points before them with learning and 
abilities much better for that service « Costume of Couhtier, Time or 

But because, notwithstanding the Charles I 

accumulation and union of single points, 

the accusation of high treason could not be proved, the form and name were 
changed, and a bill of attainder w^as proposed m the lower house In order to 
avoid the appearance of partiality, the king had consented that to obtain 
proofs all the privy councillors should themselves disclose the secrets of their 
joint deliberations Nothing of consequence resulted from this; but very 
great stress w^as laid on the circumstance that the younger Vane foimd aniong 
his father's papers a statement, according to which Strafford had advised war 
“ against this kingdom " 

Though the earl with four others denied this accusation; though severw 
swore that this was not the case, and that eveiy unprejudiced person oould 
see by the context that not England, but Scotland, was meant, many took 
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advantage of this circimistance to justify their own rigour and to inflame the 
people against the king. Lord Digbv who intended to defend hiimthought it 
necessary to say, '^Strafford is now hated on account of his actions, and will 
in future excite terror by his punishment. He is a very dangerctus minister 
to whom God has given rare talents, and the devil a bad application of 
them ” ^ 

The commons meantime were proceedmg with their bill of attainder. It 
was read the third tune on the 21st of April, only fifty-nine members voting 
against it m a house of two hundred and sixty-three. The most strenuous 
opposer of the bill was Lord Digby, son of the earl of Bristol, a member of 
the committee of impeachment ‘^I am still the same,” said he, “in my 
opinions and affections as unto the earl of Strafford I confidently believe 
him to be the most dangerous minister, the most insupportable to free subjects 
that can be charactered I believe him to be still that grand apostate to the 
commonwealth who must not expect to be pardoned in this world till he be 
despatched to the other And yet let me tell you, Mr Speaker, my hand 
must not be to that despatch ” For this speech Digby was immediately 
questioned in the house, and when he printed it the house ordered that it 
should be burned by the hangman, “which,” says May,^ ^^was the visible cause 
of his deserting the parliament, and proving so great an actor against it. ” 

The bill w^as carried up to the lords the same day, and as an inducement 
to them to pass it, there w^as added a proviso that it should not be held a 
precedent for future times On the 24th of April the tardy peers wejfp called 
on to appoint a day for reading it, and on the 29th, Strafford being placed at 
the bar, St John argued for tw^o hours in proof of the legality of the attamder. 
Amongst other arguments he employed the following “ He that would not 
have had others to have had a law, why should he have any law himself? 
It’s true we give laws to hares and deers, because they be beasts of chase , it 
was never accounted either cniclty or foul play to knock foxes or wolves on 
the head, as they can be found, because these be beasts of prey The warrener 
sets traps for polecats and other vermin, for pieservation of the w^arren ” In 
other words, Strafford must be destroyed, with law or w^ithout law 

Two days after (May 1st) the king summoned both houses, and told them 
that in conscience he could not condemn Strafford of treason, or assent to 
the bill of attainder , “ but for misdemeanours, he is so clear m them that he 
thinks the earl hereafter not fit to serve him or the commonw^ealth m any 
place of trust, no, not so much as a constable” ; and he conjured the lords to 
find out some middle way. Charles by this address, characteristic of his 
usual want of judgment, only hastened the fate of Strafford, for the commons, 
seeing their advantage, exclaimed loudly against the breach of privilege com- 
mitted by the king’s interfering with a bill in progress. 

Next day being Sunday, the pulpits which were occupied by the Puritan 
clergy inculcated “the necessity of justice upon some great delinquents now 
to te acted ” ; and on the following morning there came a rabble of about 
fflx thousand persons, armed with swords, daggers, and clubs, crying for 
justice on the earl of Strafford, and complammg that “they were undone 
for the want of execution on him, trading was so decayed thereby. ” They 
insulted several of the lords, and they posted up the names of the fifty-nine 
members of the commons who had voted against the attainder, calling them 
“ Straffordians, or betrayers ofHheir country.” When these members com- 

K lamed to the house of being thus proscribed they could get no redress, it 
eing, they were told, the act of a multitude If it be asked, Where ^id the 
mob get their list? the reply will appear m the sequel. 
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While the mob were shouting outside, Pym took occsuMon to reveal to 
the house sundry matters which had come to his knowledge respecting intrigues 
and designs against the parliament, and on his motion a protestation ^Dor- 
rowed from the covenant) to defend the Protestant church, his majesty's 
person and power, the privileges of parliament, and the lawful rights and 
liberties of tne people, was taken by all the members It was transmitted next 
day to the lords, where it was taken in like mannei, the Catholic peers of 
course declining it, and being thereby prevented from voting on Strafford's 
attamder. Orders were then given for the protestation to be taken all through 
England. 

The imp)ortant matter which Pym now comrnunieati^d to the house was 
what IS called the Army Plot It is said that he had had a knowledge of it 
for some time, and had dropped hints of it m ordei to f)roduce the effects 
he desired in the city The matter is involved m pn'at obscurity, the fol- 
lowing IS what appears to us the most probable account 

Tlie parliament had been very legular in their payments of the money 
promised to their “ dear brethien,” as they ttTined the Scots On one occasion 
the latter wrote up, pretending an instant need of £25,000, and the commons, 
having only £15,000 in hand, took to make up the sum £10,000 from a sum 
of £50,000 which was to have gone to the English army 

Some of the field-officers of this last, namely, Lord Percy, bi other of the earl 
of Northumberland, Wilmot, son of Lord Wilmot, and colonels Ashburnhara, 
Pollard, and others, were members ot the house of commons, and Whlmot rose 
and said, “ that if such papers of the Scots could procure moneys, he doubted 
not but the officers of the English w^ould soon do the like Petitioning hi 
now so much m vogue, these officers formed themselves into a juncto, it 
was called, and prepared a petition to the king and parliament, to be j) 
sented from the anny, of w^hich the prayer w^ould be the preserving o| i 
bishops' functions and votes, the non-disbanding of the Irish army in 
that of the Scots w^as also disbanded, and the settlement of the royal revAn 
This was communicated by Percy to the Ling 

Meantime there w^as a plot on foot among Henr}^ Jermyn, master of the 
horse to the queen, Sir John Suckling, George Goring, son of Lord Goring, 
and others, the object of which w^as deeper it being to bring up the army 
and oveiawe the parliament. It w^ould appear that not merely the rmeen, 
but even the king was acquainted with this design, foi he commanded Percy 
and his friends to communicate with Jermyn and Goring They had three 
meetings, and Goring, finding that the more violent courses which he ur^d were 
not relished, and seeing also that the command of the aimy, the object of 
his ambition, would not be bestowed on him, went and made a discovery to 
Lord Newport, and then to the parliamentary leaders Percy, Jermyn, and 
Suckling, finding the affair discovered, fled to France , the others stood their 
ground Percy afterwards (June 14th) wrote a letter to his brother, giving 
an account (apparently a true one) of the whole affair, and then Wilmot, 
Ashbumham, and Pollard were committed to custody Ixird Digby, having 
asserted that Goring was a perjured man, was expelled the house, and Goring 
was voted to have done nothing contrary to justice and honour 

The king, in his extreme anxiety to save Strafford, may have lent an ear 
to the wild project of Goring, he also assented to another, of introducing one 
Captain Bilnngsley with two hundred men into the Tower for that purpose, 
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aiid gave his warrant for it But Balfour, the lieutenant, a Scotsman, having 
discovered the object, refused to admit them It is also said Hiat Balfour 
was offered a sum of money to let the earl escape, and on his examination he 
swore that Strafford had offered him for that purpose £20, 000^ “besides a 
good marriage for his son ” 

On the 5th a bill was introduced into the commons which virtually dissolved 
the monarchy As there was a difficulty m raising money for the pay of the 
armies, a Lancashire knight engaged to procuie £650,000 if the king would 
pass a bill '^not to prorogue, adjourn, or dissolve this parliament without 
consent of both houses, to endure till the grievances w^re redressed, and to 
give the parliament credit to take up moneys ” The next day this bill was 
hurried through all its stages, and sent wnth that of the attainder up to the 
other house The lords wished to liniit it to two years, but the commons 
would not consent, and on the 8th it was passed The lords at the same time 
passed the bill of attamdei, the judges having previously declared that on two 
of the articles the earl was guilty of treason This opinion w'ould be of more 
weight were it not that the judges had such recent experience of the power 
of the commons Various causes concurring to make several of the peers 
absent themselves, there were but forty-five present w^hen the bill was passed, 
and of these nineteen voted against it 

The two bills were sent to the king In his distress of mind he called 
some of the prelates and privy councillois to his aid Some uiged the authority 
of the judges. Bishop Williams is said to have drawm a pernicious djgtinction 
between a king's private and public conscience, by which m his public capacity 
he might do an act w^hich he secretly believed to be a crime Bishop Juxon 
alone, we are told, honestly advised him to follow^ his conscience A letter 
also came from the earl himself, urging him to pass the bill ‘^Sii," said 
he in it, ^^my consent shall inoie acquit you herein to God than all the w^orld 
can do besides To a willing man there is no injury done " A truly noble 
mind w^ould have perished sooner than sacrifice such a voluntary victim, 
Charles, to his ultimate ruin and eternal disgrace, signed a commission to thiee 
lords to pass both the bills 

It is probable that Strafford did not look for this result, for when secretaiy 
Carleton came from the king to inform him of wdiat he had done, and his motives 
for it, he could not at first believe it When satisfied of the truth he stood 
up, lifted his eyes to heaven, and laying his hand on his heart, said, “Put 
not your trust m princes, nor m the sons of men, for in them there is no salva- 
tion ” 


THE EXECUTION OF STRAFFORD 

Denzil Holies, who was Strafford’s brothei-in-law, told Burnet that the 
king sent for hun and asked if he knew of any course to save his life Holies 
hinted at a reprieve, which would give himself time to use his influence with 
his fnends m the commons The king would appear to have assented to this 
course, but, with his usual inconstancy, he adopted another. The day after 
his assent to the bill (the 11th) he sent a letter by the young prince of Wales, 
written by himself, to the lords, urging them to join him in prevailing with the 
commons to consent to his imprisonment for life, “but,'’ he subjomed, “if 
no less than his life can satisfy my people, I must say Fmt justitiaJ^ In 
a postsenpt he adds, “ If he must die, it were charity to reprieve him till 
Saturday. " This postscript is said to have sealed the earl's dfoom. 
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The following momiM (the 12th) was appointed for the execution. The 
scaffold waa erected on Tower Hill, the earl, when ready, left his chamber: 
Laud, as he had requested, was at his window to give him his blessing as he 
passed , the? feeble old man raised his hands, but was unable to speak, and fell 
back into the arms of his attendants The earl moved on , the lieutenant 
desired him to take coach at the gate, lest the mob should tear him to pieces ; 
he replied that it was equal to him whether he died by the axe or by their 
fury The multitudes extended far as the eye could reach , the earl took 
off his hat several times and saluted them , not a word of insult was heard , 
'^his sk'p and air,'’ says Rushworth,^ who was present, “were those of a 
general marching at the head of an army to breathe \ictory, rather than those 
of a condemned man to undergo the sentence ol death ” 

From the scaffold he addressed the people, assuiing them that he had 
always had the welfare of his country at heart , it augured ill for their hap- 
piness, he told them, to wTite the commencement of a refonnation m letters 
of blood, he assurecl them he Inul never been against parliaments, regardmg 
them as the best means under God to make the king and his jioople happy ^ 
He turned to take leave of his friends, and seeing hisbiothiT weeping, he gently 
reproached him “Think,” said he, “that you aie now accomiianymg me 
the fourth time to my mairiage-bed That block shall be my jjillow, and here 
1 shall rest from all mv labours” He then began to undress, saying, “I 
do as cheerfully put off my doublet at this time as ever I did when 1 went 
to bed ” He knelt and piayed, Aichbishop lusher and another clergyman 
kneeling wuth him He laid dowm his head to try the block , then telling the 
executioner that he w'ould stietch forth Ins haiuls as a sign when he was to 
strike, he laid it finally down, and giving the signal, it Was seveied at a single 
blow, and thus m the forty-ninth year of his age perished Thomas enrl of 
Strafford, “who, for naluial parts and abilities,” says Whitelocke,^ “and for 
improvement of knowledge, by experience in the greatest affairs, for wisdom, 
faithfulness, and gallantry of mind, hath left few behinil him that may be 


ranked equal with him ” ^ I 

It IS unnecessary here to entei into the question of the weakness or wa fed- 
ness of ,the king in consenting to the sacrifice of Strafford Charles field 
it, m the subsequent struggle of his life, as his one great fault — that which 
was justlv punished by Heaven in his misfortunes The firm yet modest 
demeanour of the great earl produced little mitigation of the dislike of the 
people “ In the evening of the day wherein he w^as execut(*d the greatest dem- 
onstrations of jov that possibly could be expressed ran through the whole 
town and countries hereabout , and many that came up to towm on purpose 
to see the execution rode in triumph back, and wuth all expressions of joy. 
through every town they went, crying, ^His head is off’ his head is offl' ' 
Warwick,^ the zealous adherent of the court, tells this “ to show how ir^ 
the w'hole people were, especially in and about this then bloody and brutish 


city, London ”9 

By one party Strafford has been represented as the noblest, most inno^nt 
martyr for the purest cause in the world, by the second, as the worst of crimi- 
nals, whose death was entirely merited and absolutely necessary for the estab- 
lishment of liberty. An impartial examination confirms neither of Aese 
views, but leads to a judgment between the two Strafford had cominit;l^ 
no crime which deserved death according to the laws, and he had jusuy 
said, “I see nothing capital in their charge”, and the proceedings agaii^hm 
were carried on with acrimony, and with a violation of many forms, (m the 
other hand, he had behaved, especially m Ireland, in mdividual cases m the 
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most arbitrary manner, in order to mam tain certain general principles, and his 
plan, to free the king from all restramt, by an unlimited right of taxation and 
a standing army, was indeed not treason, according to the letter of the law, 
but more dangerous and more wicked than much that was designated by that 
name For this reason, the popular leaders said that the question here was not 
the application of the letter of the law to cases which were foreseen, but a new 
action, nay, a whole series of actions and intentions, for which a new law 
and a new punishment must be laid down and applied, for the safety of the 
country If the existing law was insufficient to avert the most dreadful danger, 
it ought not to be meardy submitted to, but means to punish such great crim- 
inals must be sought and fomid in the omnipotence of legislation 

As Vaughan; says “If we blame the sentence which was passed upon 
Strafford, it is not so much on his account as for the sake of the laws which he 
trampled under foot, and of liberty which he betrayed ” 

Strafford was the ablest, and in one sense the most faithful, of Charles’ 
councillors, but he undertook a task to which he was not equal, and which he 
could not have executed w^ithout violating all the existing laws He failed 
in attaining what Richelieu at that time purposed, and executed with far 
greater energy, and under very different circumstances , yet a more elevated 
point of view', and more genuine fidelity to the king, w'ould have happily 
led in England to a far greater object 

But precisely because the victory over the king’s system w'as so decisive, 
and he had already granted everything advantageous to real liberty, it^ppears 
doubly wrong that the parliament w^as not satisfied with the fall of Strafford, 
without violating the existing law^, and giving a retrospective power to the 
newdy adopted principle , that, without a sufficient motive, it stained the road 
to peaceful improvement wnth blood, and after the king had sacrificed to it his 
erroneous principles, wantonly inflicted the deepest w'ourid upon his heart 
A milder course w'ould have pioved a belter guarantee for liberty By Straf- 
ford’s death, on the contrary, the breach became incurable, all nobler feelings 
became subordinate to cold calculation, and m order to attain the object 
nearest at hand, that wdiich w'as far greatei was, in truth, sacrificed From 
the moment that the affecting entreaty of Charles for the life of his servant 
and friend w’as lefused, the very trace of everything pleasing and humane in 
the relation l^etw'een king and parliament was lost, without an indemnity 
being found for it on any other side — nay, W'lthout the possibility of ever 
finding it 

While the rejoicings were taking place in London on the execution of the 
earl, the windows of those wffio w’’ould not illuminate were broken Richelieu, 
on the other hand, said “The English are mad in cutting off the best head 
of their country ” Digby’s speech in favour of Strafford, W'hich was prmted, 
was burned by order of the house of commons, and Taylor expelled, im- 
prisoned, and declared incapable of ever sitting in parliament, because he had 
called the execution of the earl a judicial murder ^ 


MACAULAY ON STRAFFORD’S EXECUTION 

Defeat, universal agitation, financial embarrassments, disorganisation in 
every part of the government,* had compelled Charles again to convene the 
houses before the close of the same year Their meeting was one of the great 
eras in the history of the civilised world Whatever of political freedom exists 
either in Europe or in America has sprung directly or indirectly from those 
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institutions which they secured and reformed. We never turn to the imnAl# 
of those tiQies without feeling increased admiration of the patriotism, the 
energy, the decision, the consummate WLsdorn, which marked the measures 
of that m^at parliament, from the day on which it met to the commencement 
of civil hostilities 

The impeachment of Straffoid was the first, and perhaps the greatest blow. 
The whole conduct of that celebrated man provenl that he had formed a 
deliberate scheme to subvert the fundamental laws of England Those parts 
of his correspondence which have been biought to light since his death place 
the matter beyond a doul^t 

It is not strange that a man so careless of the common civil rights, which 
even despots have generally respected, should treat w'lth scorn the limitations 
which the constitution imposes on the royal prerogative We might quote 
pages, but we \vill content ourselves with a single s}H‘Cinien ‘‘The debts of 
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the crowm being taken off, you may govern as you please , and most resolute I 
am that may be done without borrowing any help forth of the king's lodgings.” 

Such was the theory of that thorough reform in the state which Strafford 
meditated His whole practice, from the day on which he sold himself to the 
court, w^as in strict conformity to his theory For^fis accomplices various 
excuses may be urged — ignorance, imbecility, rehg^teljirbigotry But Went- 
worth had no such plea His intellect w as capacious# iffiku'arly prepossessions 
were on the side of populai rights He knew" the whiSe "beauty and value of 
the system which he attempted to deface He was the -first of the rats, the 
first of those statesmen whose patriotism has been only the coquetry of polite 
ical prostitution, and whose profligacy has taught governments to f-h® 

old maxim of the slave-market, that it is cheapier to buy than to br^, to 
import defenders from an opposition than to rear them in a ministry. He was 
the first Englishman to whom a peerage was a sacrament of infamy, a ba0i^ 
into the communion of corruption As he was the earliest of the hateful list, 
BO was he also by far the greatest , eloquent, sagacious, adventurous, mtrepid, 
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ready of invention, immutable of purpose, in every talent which exalts or 
destroys nations pre-emment, the lost archangel, the Satan of tl^e apostasy. 
The title for which, at the time of his desertion, he exchanged a name honoui- 
ably dustinguished in the cause of the people, reminds us of the appellation 
which, from the moment of the first treason, fixed itself on the fallen Son of 
the Mornmg, 

“Satan — bo call him now His former name 
Is heard no more in hea\ en ” 

The defection of Strafford from the popular party contributed mainly to 
draw on him the hatred of his contemporaries It has since made him an 
object of peculiar interest to those whose lives have been spent, like his, in 
proving that there is no malice like the malice of a renegade Nothing can 
be more natural or becoming than that one turncoat should eulogise another. 

Many enemies of public liberty have been distinguished by their private 
virtues But Strafford was the same throughout As w^as the statesman, 
such was the kinsman, and such the lover His conduct towards Lord Mount- 
moms IS recorded by Clarendon c For a word w’hich can scarcely be called 
rash, w^hich could not have been made the subject of an oidmary civil action, 
the lord lieutenant dragged a man of high rank, married to a relative of his 
wife, that “saint” about whom he whimpered to the peers, before a tribu- 
nal of slaves Sentence of death was passed Everything but death w^as 
inflicted. Yet the treatment which Lord Ely experienced was still more scan- 
dalous. That nobleman w^as thrown into prison in order to compcA him to 
settle his estate in a manner agreeable to his daughler-in-law, whom, as there is 
every reason to believe, Strafford had debauched These stories do not rest 
on vague report The historians most partial to the minister admit their 
truth, and censure them in terms which, though too lenient for the occasion, 
are still seveie These facts are alone sufficient to justify the appellation 
with which Pym branded him, “ the wicked Earl ” 

In spite of all Strafford’s vices, in spite of all his dangerous projects, he 
was certainly entitled to the benefit of the law^ , but of the law in all its rigour, 
of the law according to the utmost strictness of the letter, which killeth He 
was not to be torn m pieces by a mob, or stabbed in the back by an assassin 
He was not to have punishment meted out to him from his own iniquitous 
measure But if justice, in the whole range of its wude armoury, contained 
one weapon which could pierce him, that weapon his pursuers were bound, 
before God and man, to employ 

“If he may 

Find mercy in the la-w, 'tis his, if none, 

Let him not seek’t of us ” 


Such was the language which the commons might justly use 

Did, then, the articles against Strafford strictly amount to high treason ? 
Many people, who know neither what the articles were nor what high treason 
is, will answer in the negative, simply because the accused person, speaking 
for his life, took that ground of defence The journals of the lords show that 
the judges were consulted. They answered, with one accord, that the articles 
on which the earl was convicted amounted to high treason This judicial 
opinion, even if we suppose it to have been erroneous, goes far to justify the 
parliament. The judgment pronounced in the exchequer chamber has always 
been urged by the apologists of Charles in defence of his conduct respecting 
ship-money. -Yet on that occasion there was but a bare majority in favour 
of the party at whose pleasure all the magistrates composing the tribunal 
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were removable. The decision in the case of Strafford was unanimouB* as far 
as we can jjidge, it was unbiassed, and though there may be room for hesita- 
tion, we think on the whole that it was reasonable. “It may be remarked/' 
says Hallam^t' “ that the fifteenth article of the impeachment, charging Straf- 
ford with raising money by his own authority, and quartering troops on the 
people of Ireland, in order to compK‘l their olx'dience to his unlawful requisi- 
tions, upon which, and upon one other article, not upon the whole matter, 
the peers voted him guilty, does at least approach very nearly, if we may not 
say more, to a substantive treason within the statute of Edward III, as a levy- 
ing of war against the king ” This most sound and just exposition has pro- 
voked a very ndiculous reply “It should seem to be an Irish construction 
this,” says an assailant of Hallam, “which makes the raising money for the 
king's service, with his knowledge and by his approbation, to come under 
the head of levying war on the king, and therefore to be high tieason ” Now. 
people who undertake to wnte on points of constitutional law should know, 
what every attorney's clerk and eveiy foiward schoolboy on an upper fibrin 
knows, that, by a fundamental maxim of our polity, the king can rlo no wrong, 
that every court is bound to suppose his conduct and his s(‘ntinipnts to be, on 
every occasion, such as they ought to be , and that no evidence can be leeeived 
f(jr the purpose of setting aside this loyal and sahitaiy presumption The 
lords, therefore, were bound to take it for granted that the king considered 
.inns which W’cre unlawfully diiected against his people* as directed against 
his own throne 

If w^e had thought that Strafford might be saf(‘lv sufTer(*d to live in France, 
we should have thought it Ixdter that he should contmut* to live in England 
than that he should be exiled by a special act As to degradation, it W7is not 
the oarl, but the general and the statesman, whom the people had to fear 
Essex said on that occasion, wath more tiiith than elegance, “Stone dc.id 
hath no fellow^ ” And often during tlie civil wins the parliament had reason 
to rejoice that an irreversible law and an impassable barrier protected tin 
from the valour and capacity of Wentwoilh | 

It IS renla^kabl(^ that neither Hyde nor Falkland voted against thefl 
of attainder There is, indeed, reason to believe that Falkland spoke 
tavour of it In one respect, as Hallam has observ^ed, the proceeding wop 
honouiably distinguished from others of the same kind An act w^as pas'-ed 
to relieve the children of Strafford from the foifciture and corruption of blo<xl 
which were the legal consequences of the sentence The crow’n had never 
shown equal generosity in a case of treason The liberal conduct of the 
commons has been fully and most appropriately lepaid The liouse of Went- 
worth has since that time been as much distinguished by public spirit as by 
power and splendour, and may at the present moment boast of members with 
whom Saye and Hampden w^ould have been pioud to act 

It IS somewhat curious that the admiiers of Strafford should also be, 
without a single exception, the admirers of Charles, for whatever we may 
think of the conduct of the parliament towards the unhappy favourite, there 
can be no doubt that the treatment which he received from his master was 
disgraceful. Faithless alike to his people and to his tools, the king did not 
scruple to play the part of the cow^ardly approver who hangs his accomplice. 
It is good that there should be such men as Charle^s in every league of villwny. 
It is Tor such men that the offer of pardon anck reward which appears af a 
murder is intended They are indemnified, remunerated, and despised. The 
very magistrate who avails himself of their assistance looks on them aa more 
contemptible than the criminal whom they betray. Was Strafford innocent? 
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Was he a meritorious servant of the crown ? If so, what shall we think of the 
prince who, having solemnly promised him that not a hair of his head should be 
nurt, and possessing an unquestioned constitutional right to save him, gave 
him up to the vengeance of his enemies’ • 

There were some points which we know that Cliarles would not concede, 
and for which he was willing to risk the chances of civil war. Ought not a 
king, who will make a stand for anything, to make a stand for the innocent 
blood ? Was Strafford guilty ’ Even on this supposition, it is difficult not to 
feel disdain for the partner of his guilt, the tempter turned punisher. If, 
indeed, from that time forth, the conduct of Charles had been blameless, it 
might have been said that his eyes were at last opened to the errors of his 
former conduct, and that, in sacrificing to the wishes of his parliament a 
minister whose crune had been a devotion too zealous to the interests of his 
prerogative, he gave a painful and deeply humiliating proof of the sincerity 
of his repentance 

It required ever after the most rigid justice and sincerity in the dealings 
of Charles with his people to vmdieate his conduct towards his friend His 
subsequent dealings with his people, however, clearly showed that it was 
not from any respect for the constitution, or from any sense of the deep 
criminality of the plans in which Strafford and himself had been engaged, 
that he gave up his minister to the axe It became evident that he had 
abandoned a servant who, deeply guilty as to all others, was guiltless to him 
alone, solely in order to gam time for maturing other schemes of^tyranny, 
and purchasing the aid of other Wentworths He, who would not avail 
himself of the jxiwer which the laws gave him to save an adherent to whom 
his honour was pledged, soon showed that he did not scruph' to break every 
law and forfeit every pledge in older to work the rum of his opponents 

“Put not your trust in princes,” w’as the expression of the fallen minister, 
when he heard that Charles had consented to his death The whole history 
of the times is a sermon on that bitter text The defence of the Long Parlia- 
ment is comprised in the dying words of its victim ^ 
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If over lesson had been plain to road, it was that which had been 
pivon to CliarlcH by his failure to ba\o the life of Strafford Yet 
scarcely was Strafford dead when he prepared himself to tread once 
more the weary round of intrigue whu li had iilread\ cost him wj dear 
An^ thiim; seemed to him to be better than an attempt to come to an 
understanding with parliament — S R G^iidinek^ 


On the 5th of May, when the lowei house was deliberating how the ifrgAt 
pecuniary einbanassnients were to be remedied, a nobleman from Lancit^r 
had, as we have seen, offered to procure the king £650, (KX), till the actual rec eipt 
of the taxes, provided he would promise not to dissolve the parliameni till 
all abuses were done away with, and not without its own consent This 
notion was immediately taken up with the greatest zeal by the parliamentary 
leaders, the bill drawn up, read twice on the same day, contrary to the laws, 
and foi the third time on the day following, pushed with equal rapidity through 
the upper house, and laid before the king Since large sums are require, 
says the preamble, and cannot be obtained w'lthout credit, and credit suffers 
through want of confidence, and none can be found to lend for fear of the dis- 
solution of the pailiament, the king will not interrupt, prorogue, or dissolve 
the two houses, or one of them, without their consent The privy councillors 
advised the king to assent to this bill, because^ otherw'ise no money was to 
be obtained, either by grants or loans, and this concession would satisfy the 
parliament, and produce confidence and moderation On the 11th of Mot, 
the day when Charles signed the sentence for the execution of Str^ord^ M 
also gave his assent to that bill which led to J;iis destruction In the un^si- 
ness and sorrow caused by the loss of the earl, the king and his councillors 
had not paid due attention to it, and by no means ^preciated its imrortan^, 
Strafford’s death and this law, which produced the Long Parliament, form the 
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culminating point, from which the natural and necessary amelioration of 
defects changes mto a disastrous and violent revolution, c • 

The consent of the king to the bill for the attainder of Strafford, and to 
the measure which was aften^’ards called The Act for the Pefpetual Par- 
liament,'' can scarcely be attributed to any other feeling than a sense of 
his immediate weakness Hallaiii ^ imputes Charles' ready acquiescence in 
this parliamentary bill to his own shame and the queen's consternation at 
the discovery of the Army Plot Lord Clarendon ^ says, “After the passing 
these two bills, the temper and spirit of the people, both within and without 
the walls of the two houses, grew marvellous calm and composed " The 
parliament now went boldly and steadily forward m the work of leforrn. A 
subsidy and a poll-tax weie granted, but anothei subsidy of tonnage and 
poundage -was granted for a very limited time, from May 25th to July 15th, 
so that the commons might exercise the right of renewal, according to circum- 
stances This subsidy was renewed, by subsequent acts, until July 2nd, 1642 
It IS difficult to blame them for this excessive jealousy of the designs of the 
crown The bill for triennial parliaments was absolutely necessary, to take 
out of the hands of the king the power to govern again without a parliament 
The queen, under the influence of terror, as some have believed, but more 
probably with the hope of procuring the interference of foreign powers to 
restore the absolute authoiitv of Chailes, was preparing to leave the country. 
The princess royal ^\as betrothed to the eldest son of the pi nice of Orange. 
A secret article of the treaty stipulated that the prince should assisfethe king, 
if the disputes with his parliament came to an open lupture The queen, a 
few months later, alleging her ill-health, wished to seek a remedy in the Spa 
wateis Ilpon the remonstrance of both houses of parliament she consenU'd 
to remain m England Amidst the contiadictory and obscure traces of 
court secrets, one thing is mamtest that theie was not the slightest approach 
to a real union between the king and the pailiament for the public good 
The royal concessions were made with a sort ol recklessness which aigues that 
there was a hope and belief that they might become nugatory iiiKlei some 
turn of fortune The suspicions of the commons were nevei wholly set at rest 
In the great legislative measures of this s(‘S&iori the houses \\ ere invariably 
anxious to rest their reforms upon the ancient foundations of law and liberty. 
Thus in the statute granting tonnage and poundage, it is declared and enacted 
“That it IS and hath been the ancient right of the subjects of this lealm, that 
no subsidy, custom, impost, or other charge whatsoever ought or may be 
laid or imposed upon anv merchandise, exported or imported by subjects, 
denizens, or aliens, without common consent in parliament" In “An act 
for the declaring unlawful and void the late proceedings touching ship-money," 
it IS declared that the writs and judgments thereupon “were and are contrary 
to and against the laws and statutes of the realm, the right of pioiierty, the 
liberty of the subject, former resolutions m parliament, and the Petition of 
Right made m the third year of the reign of his majesty that now is " Again 
and again the principle of arbitrary taxation was made to hear its death-knell. 

In the act for dissolving the court of Star Chamber and taking away 
the whole of its powers, all the ancient statutes, including the Great Charter, 
which declare that no freeman shall be imprisoned or condemned but by 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land, are recited ; and it is affirmed 
that the authority of the Sta< Chamber, under the Statute of Henry VII, 
has been abused, and the decrees of the court have been found “to be an 
intolerable burthen to the subjects, and the means to introduce an arbitrary 
power and government " This statute riot only abolishes the court of Star 
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Chamber, but the jurisdiction of the courts of the Marches of Wales, of the 
Northern •Parts, of the Duchy of Lancaster, and of the County Palatine of 
Chester Under these arbitrary courts one-third of the people had been 
deprived df the protection of common law, and were at the mercy of such 
local despots as Strafford 

In the act for abolishing the court of High Commission, it is maintained 
that, under the statute of the first of Elizabeth “ concerning commissioners for 
causes ecclesiastical,'' the commissioners “have to the great and insufferable 
wrong and oppression of the king’s subjects used to fine and imprison them, 
and to exercise other authority not belonging to ecclesiastical jurisdiction.'^ 
The act of abolition goes farther, and tiuces from the ecclesiastical courts 
the power to inflict temporal jxinalties lui spiritual otfeiices The “ act for the 
certainty of forests, and of the meres, meets, limits, and bounds of the forests," 
goes back to the days of Edward I as to ancient boundaries, and, reprehending 
their real or pretended extension, confines forests within such limits as were 
recognised in the twTntieth year of James I In “An act for preventing 
vexatious proceedings touching the ordei of knighthood,” reference is made 
to an ancient usage that men seized of lands to the yeaily value of forty 
j)ounds might be compelled to take upon themselves the order of knighthood, 
or elsc‘ to make fine, but it declares that many have been put to grievous 
hnes and vexations for declining to receive the same dignity, being wholly 
unfit for it in estate or ciiiality 

In all these enactments for the removal of great oppreshions, constant 
K'ference is had to the oiigin of the abuses Then' is no umeasoning pretext 
for then abolition, as if tli(' subject weie to be beiu'fitcd by arbitrarily cur- 
tailing the prerogative of the crown Clarendon ® fully admits all the abuses 
w^hich these enactments swept awav, and yet, m the spirit of that ignoble 
belief which he has done so much to perpetuate, that justice to the sijbject 
can only be derived from the favour of the sovereign, he says, of these acts 
of parliament, that they “will be acknowledged by an uncorrupted po^rity 
to be everlasting monuments of the king’s princely and fatherly aff^ t|bn to 
his people " Much more rationally do we now feel with Hallam<=^ ilill “m 
by far the greater part ot the enactments of 1641 the monarchy lost nothing 
that it had anciently possessed , and the balance of our constitution might 
seem rather to have been restored to its former equipoise than to have under- 
gone any fresh change " 

It is to the Long Parliament, in this triumphant session, that England owes 
a new era of civil liberty If they had rested here in their great worK, they 
would have placed the political rights of Englishmen upon the broad founda- 
tion upon which the national greatness and security has been since built-up./ 


THE ATfACK ON THE BISHOPS 

After the dissolution of the last parliament, the clergy, as we have SCM, 
continued their deliberations in the convocation, passed resolutions relative 
to the doctrine and discipline of the church, granted money to the king,* 
drew up a new oath for the unconditional immutability of the existing co^ 
stitution of the church, and expressed themselves respectiM the rights of the 
king almost entirely on the system of unlmiited power and divine right. 

Hereupon the loudest complaints were made in parliament, and on the 
16th of December, 1640, it was unanimously resolved that the English clergy 
* It was not till 1664 that the taxation of the clergy by the clergy ceased. 
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has no ri^ht, in any assembly, synod, or convocation, to pBSB resolutions on 
the doctnne, constitution, rites, and discipline of the church, without the 
consent of parliament; the pomts adopted in 1640, and sanctioned by the 
kmg, are therefore not obligatory, are contrary to the rights of thfc king and 
the parliament, to the laws of the kingdom, the freedom and property of the 
subjects, tend to excite dissension and rebellion, and produce the most dan- 
gerous consequences Nay, not contented with thus annihilating a separate 
legislative authority for the church, the prelates who had attended the con- 
vocation were fined in immense sums (from £5(X) to £20,000) and many 
matters relative to the church afterwards decided by the commons, without 
any participation of the clergy Thus, without consulting the kmg and the 
lords, they drew up many directions respecting the placing of the dtar^ the 
removal of all crosses and pictures, the abolition of kneeling, etc Those 
who did not obey were condemned and punished as favourers of idolatry, 
and no regard paid to the consideration that, by the indiscriminate appli- 
cation of those directions, many works of art and fine monuments would be 
destroyed 

At the opening of the parliament there were in it many faithful adherents 
of the established church, but Presbyterian principles gradually gained ground, 
and numerous petitions against the bishops and the constitution of the church 
in general were presented, among others, one on the 11th of December, 1640, 
from London All that history, experience, learning and passion offered 
either for or against was brought forward in parliament, or disciaesed m 
printed pamphlets As early as the 28th of November, 1640, Sir Edward 
Dering had required that a committee should be appointed to examine into 
the tjrranny of the bishops, which, in connection with the London petition. 


the tjrranny of the bishops, which, in connection with the London petition, 
produced more accusationg^and increased the zeal against the bishops A 
bill >,11^ brought m and sfissed, on May 3rd, 1641, that no bishop should m 
(utU»1B%any other temporal, oi judicial office Very remarkable 

took place m*llfe^(ppcr house upon this bill The lords resolved 
’TOatroe archbish(^s am^feshops should retain their seats and votes m the 


mper house, but shoul(f*flot be members of the privy council, or the Star 
Chamber, or justices of the peace 

At the moment that the lords were preparing to submit, and to prove to 
the lower house the reasons for their changes and modifications, the latter, 
impatient at the delay and opposition, proceeded m its increasing zeal much 
farther than many of the advocates of the bill Had themselves at first desired. 
Supported by Haslcrig, Vane, Cromwell and others, St John drew up a bill 
for the total abolition of all bishops, deans, and other officers connected with 
the Spiscopal constitution It was passed on the 27th of May, by a majority 
of 139 to 108, and, from its contrast to the first moderate bill, received the 
name of “ the Root and Branch biU ” The lords, seemg their conciliatory 
proposals rejected, hereupon threw out the first bill entirely, on the 7th of 
June, and on the 12th of the same month Sir Henry Vane defended the 
second in the lower house. 

The Presbytenans, consistently with their view, went farther, and on the 
15th of June made a motion for the abolition of all canons and chapters, 
and endeavoured to support it by many arguments, which we have no room 
to detail. Benjamin Rudyard said “One thing disturbs me beyond measure 
in our important debates, and efvAggers my reason, namely, that, in contra- 
diction to the wisdom of all ages, the principle is set up-— No reformation 
without destruction.” 

The question respecting the best constitution of the church was not only 
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discufised in parliament, but caused a general excitement In the minds of the 
people. Shoemakers and tailors contended with the most vehement seal for 
and against the bishops, and prayers and fasts were held by many of the 
godly, especially by the women, that God would no longer delay the destarue- 
tion of the ungodly Episcopal church Lord Brook affirmed, in a pamphlet, 
that the bishop)s were of too low origin to wt in the same house with the noble 
lords. In conformity with these views, they were often treated with con- 
tempt in the upper house, and never allowed precedence in the public cere- 
monies, nay, on the 4th of August the thirteen l)ishops who had latterly 
taken a share in the debates of the convocation were cnmmally accused, and 
on the 23rd of October Pym addressed the house of 
lords in favor of the bill for abolishing the whole ' . 

Episcopal system The animosity agam.st the bish- , ^ ' 

ops was so far from being mitigated that it va^ ^ 

proposed in the bill that the confiscated lands should i 

be employed for the advaneement of piety and . - 
learning, and for the support of the persons affected, 
in so far as they are not sinners and delinquents 
against the house of commons Among the latter fjr 

were reckoned not only thovse already accused for / r 1 

iissisting at the convocation, but othei persons witc ‘ ' 

gradually added in an arbitrary manner \ 

On the 30th of December, 1641, twedve bishops \ 

were induced to present the following declaration to 
the king and the house of lords As oui right and 
our duty to appear in the upper house is beyond all 
doubt, we would wish to take part in the busineeift. r MyilH 

of the house, and prove that we have no commu- *^ll||H|||||wA i 

nity with popery and malignant pai ties ButhaviM ^ J § 

been several times in our w^ay to parliament insulted. ^ 1 • 

threatened, and attacked by the mob , nay, the last ^ ' I I 

time been put m imminent danger of our lives, vKiW ^ 

without being able to obtain protection and assist- ^ 

ance from the house of lords or commons, notwith- 
standing our complaints, wt declare, with the reser- jnT 

vation of our rights, that, till measures are taken to 
prevent such dangers and insults, wo w^ill not appear 
m the upper house, and declare everything null and 
void that shall be resolved upon during our forced ^ 

absence ” Costume in the Time of 

The complaint of the bishops, of threats, insults, Chahles I 

and violence, w^as perfectly well-founded, nor had 

anythmg been done to secure them, or punish the delinquents, but it w^as 
ill-advised in them to absent themselves at this moment from the parlia- 
ment, and abandon the field to their enemies , it w^as presumptuous to thmk 
of entirely checking or annihilating the business of parliament by their 
opposition Instead, therefore, of exciting compassion by this declaration, 
and leading to favourable conclusions, both the upper and lower hous^ 
were equally indignant. The latter at least acted consistently on this occ^ 
sion, but the former precipitately and withouf foresight The commons, m 
particular, were convmced that the object of the bishops, probably in con- 
cert with the king, was to effect in this indirect manner a dissolution m 
parliament. They were therefore accused of high treason on the 30tb of 
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December, 1641, and confined m the Tower.^ Their friends declared they 
were not traitors, but fools, who ought to be sent to Bedlam;® while their 
enemies, under apparent anger, concealed a secret joy that they had them^ 
selves, by their mistaken conduct, led to their own overthrow, which it would 
have been difficult to procure by a general law, and had thereby converted 
into enemies the loids who had before been, for the most part, friendly to 
them The king alone was still sincerely attached to them, but a series of 
various events rendered him every day less able to afford them any compe- 
tent support , besides which, their expulsion had greatly diminished the num- 
ber of his adherents in the upper house 

Having thus brought down the course of the ecclesiastical disputes to a 
remarkable crisLs, we have now to resume the narrative of the civil affairs of 
England, and then the important history of Scotland and Ireland After the 
fall of Strafford, Laud, and the other nimisteis, the king considered it impru- 
dent and unbecoming to intrust the management of affairs to their adver- 
saries , but the insignificant and unpopular persons who surrounded him were 
unable to stem or to direct the torrent, and when he too late employed eminent 
patriots, they either rec^uired him wholly to submit to the will of the parlia- 
ment, or lost their populaiity as soon as, being placed in a different point, 
they ceased to consider this as useful or advisable Consequently the ad- 
ministration, as opposed to the parliament, now suffered by too great weakness, 
as formerly by illegal power, and, with the mcreasing attacks on the royal 
authoiity, it was not unnatural that the idea suggestecl itself, whetfcer a sup- 
port might not be found for it m the army With this view, officers well 
affected to the king endeavoured to attain this object, and a petition was 
drawn up, containing among other points that the king should not be limited 
in his concessions and resolutions It may appear doubtful how fai Charles 
and his queen immediately co-operated or assented,^ but the negotiations 
were certainly not entirely concealed from them, and some of their pretended 
fnends had perhaps prematurely and puiposely made the jJan known. While 
the king affirmed that he had nothing to do with the whole affair, and that 
it was unimportant, because it had only been talked of, and nothing had 
been done, others alleged that he had seen the outlines of the petition, and 
had approved it by affixing a C R [Carolus Rex] to it 

However this may be, the commons turned these circumstances to thetr 
advantage On the 3rd of May, 164] , as we have seen, they made a report on 
the very dangerous intrigues, the object of which was to separate the army 
from the parliament, and to introduce foreign troops into the country Actu- 
ated by real or partly feigned apprehension, a protest was drawn up, the 
object of which was to maintain the religion of the country and the union of 
the three kingdoms, which was sworn to by both houses with very little oppo- 
sition At the same time the speaker, having received directions to that 
effect, satisfied the army by a declaration that it was intended to provide for it, 
and to act without secondary views, solely foi the welfare of the stated 

Thus all passed over apparently as an insignificant question, but in fact 
led to important consequences In parliament the suspicion gained ground 
that Charles intended by every possible means to recover his unlimited 

‘ They remained in prison till May, 1642, and then gave bail No legal proceeding evef 
took place Wren, bishop of Ely, imprisoned m September 1641 and still remained in 
confinement in 1658, without any reason oeing alleged 

P Qardiner definitely accu^ the queen of urging the pope to send her troops, and of 
brmmng the army from Yorkshire to overpower parliament Tnis was called the Army Plot 
Chanes had previously planned to seize the Tower and release Strafford by force ] 
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authonty, from which it was inferred that every means was allowable to avert 
so great a* danger. Witli this view, Pym laid before the upper house, on tite 
24tn of June, many demands of the commons for the disbanding of the army, 
the dismis8al of evil counsellors, rigorous tieatment of the papists, the pkh 
tection of the countiy, etc ^ 


SCOTCH AFFAIRS, THE KINC/s VISIT 

Hoth the king and the pailiament had lotit all confidence in the army, 
and both now wished for a reconciliation with the Scotch, because each party 
hoped to gam them to its own side Hence neaily all their demands were 
acceded to, and in the peace of the 7th of AugiLst, 1641, it was stipulated that 
the acts of the late parliament of Scotland shall be acknowledged as laws. 
With respect to religion and divme worship, as great a conformitv as possible 
shall be introduced in both kingdoms, and no person censured on account of 
the Covenant The Scotch receive from England £d00,(X)0 lor their fnendly 
services, all the declaiations, oidinances, wiitings, etc, against them are 
suppressed No person shall receive an office^, or hav(' a(‘cess to the king, who 
has been judged incapable by si^ntence of pailiament No war shall he 
declared between England, Scotland, and Ireland, without tlu' consent of their 
lespective parliaments 

The king at this moment, no less pressed by the English than formerly by 
the Scotch, earnestly desired a reconciliation with the laU(T, nay, if possible, 
to obtam their assistance against the English But, foi this very leason, his 
plan of going to Scotland offended the commons, who made a great many 
objections, as these, however, could not move him from his purpose, the 
Iiarliamcnt adjourned, after having appointed committees, with great powers, 
which partly conducted the business m London, and partly accompanii d the 
king to Scotland, and in fact kept him under a strict superintendence. | 

The Scots had in the mean tmie opened thcni parliament on the 3 10i of 
June, 1640, without waiting for a royal commissioner, because the king's 
solemn promise to call it, given at the conclusion of the peace, could not be 
defeated by continual prorogation This was accompanied by the following 
declaration That the prorogation of parliament without the consent of the 
estates is contrary to the laws and liberties of the kingdom, without prec edent, 
and m positive contradiction with the conditions of peace They then pro- 
ceeded to confirm the Covenant and the new church law^s, and in the year 1641. 
after a further prolongation, a second session of the parliament was opened 
with similar declarations and reservations In July Cliarles caused several 
proposals and concessions to be laid before it , which measure was the less 
calculated to attain his end, as he at the same time urged a prorogation, and 
thereby awakened their former suspicions 

At length, notwnthstandmg all obstacles and difficulties, he set out for 
Scotland, and on the 19th of August, 1641, made a sfieech m parliament. In 
conformity with his offers and promises, the kmg successively consented to the 
following points The acts of the late parliament have legal force. Every 
estate chooses its own lords of the articles All proposals are m future 
addressed, m the first mstance, to the whole parliament, and are referred by it 
at its pleasure to those lords for examination There shall be no war between 
England and Scotland without the consent of their parliamente. In cas^ of 
attack or internal troubles, both kingdoms mutually to assist each oth^ 
Du^'ing such time as the parliament is not sitting, special persons Bball be 
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appointed for the preservation of peace As the king^s absence in England 
prevents him from bemg thoroughly acquamted with the qualiflbations of 
individuals, he will appoint the privy councillors and other important officers 
according to the proposals of the parliament. The persons apf>omted are 
answeraUe to the parliament and the king 

Agreeably to these legal enactments, the kmg favoured the most dis- 
tmguished of the Covenanters, and gave them offices, or pensions and presents 
— even to Henderson and Gillespie, the latter of whom, notwithstandmg, 
vehemently opposed reconciliation with the kmg in 1648 These measures 
diffused the greatest joy, and on the kmg^s departure the estates declared, m 
a solemn address, that he had given them entire satisfaction with regard to 
their religion and liberties, and that a contented king left a contented people. 
He, too, was himself persuaded that he had so entirely gained Scotland, that 
in case of need it would support him in his disputes with p]ngland, or at least 
remam neutral On the other side, many of his old Scotch adherents com- 
plamed that he had sacrificed them and the royal authority, and favoured and 
exalted enemies who now made great promises, but would keep none of them, 
and would advance new demands If he agieed to the abolition and con- 
demnation of the Episcopal system in Scotland, how could he think of main- 
taining it in England, and if the administration came into the hands of the 
Scotch parliament by the appomtment of officers, how could he resist similar 
demands from the English house of commons But an event now occurred, 
of such importance that everything else became insignificant in c<^mparison, 
and the position of parties was totally changed, almost entirely to the dis- 
advantage of the king — we mean the rebellion of the Irish Catholics 


THE IRISH REBELLION 

In order to place this eveni, which has in general been partially and falsely 
represented, in its true light, we must again recur to earliei history At the 
conclusion of the reign of Elizabeth, Ireland had been entirely subdued, and 
a portion of the people had so far been gainers, that the English laws were 
applied to them, and the former almost unlimited privileges of the chiefs were 
limited James I had very decidedly resolved to civilise Ireland and make 
it happy, and many, referring to the measures adopted by him, have not only 
confimed this praise, but have represented the state of Ireland, from 1603 to 
1641, as healthy and prosperous, and affirmed that the rebellion had com- 
menced m the last year without ground or occasion, merely from presumption 
and barbarism This view, however, may be proved to be in the mam false. 
It must be owned that much was done imder James I to promote order and 
civilisation The old British laws, by which every crime could be atoped for 
by fines, were abolished ; some other mjurious customs annulled , the rights 
of the lords were more strictly defined; waste lands cultivated, settlers en- 
couraged, etc. But in all this there were partly great evils concealed, and in 
part others still greater opposed to them 

Hence the Irish had occasion for heavy complaints, which we may sum up 
aa follows - ^‘No Irish parliament has been called smee 1587, and our country 
has never been represented in the English parliament, whose laws bmd us ^ We 

‘ The XMurliamenta of 1613 and 1634 were of no importance, nay, by the manner in which 
the members were chosen, they were hostile to the Roman Catholics Often, too, Irish titles 
were given to Englishmen, though they had no estates m Ireland, and they voted by proxy 
in the upper house. 
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are still looked upon as savages, and the defence of our religion, ouatoxns, and 
possessions as a crime. We are expected to consider it as a favour that fTing 
James, in 1613, Ranted an amnesty , but, not to mention that we had co®S 
mitted no iirime that required a pardon, the law makes innumerable excep- 
tions, and disappoints every hope that was founded upon it. Above all, the 
cruel immense confiscations of estates are the greatest injustice and the most 
arbitrary punishment. No title avails, and every legal pretext is taken 
advantage of to expel the Irish from their possessions an(l transfer them to 
strangers Cunning, fraud, perjury, bribery, aie employed with the most 
shameless effrontery for these shameless purpot^es, nay, what limits shall be 
found to such arbitrary piocecdmgs, wdieii, under the pretext of the right of 
conquest, every title to an estate, as far back as the time of Henry if, was 
called in question, or, for the alleged fault of a chief, all the innocent vassals 
WTre deprived of their propei ty ? Did not the English hoiLse of commons, on the 
confiscation of O'Neil’s estates in 1583, prove the unlimited right of the kings 
of England to dispose at their pleasure ol all lush landed property, by the 
fact that the Irish came from Spain, and their leaders IIoIxtus and Hegemon 
had submitted to the English king Gunnond ! In a similar spirit, King James 
seized upon 380,000 acres of land, not aceonling to Inw or justice, not by con- 
tract or cession, but on the stress of those foolish fables, and of the still sub- 
sisting i ight of conquest. At the same time the declared object w^as, that no 
Irishman should have any part in the new^ settlements, and that none should 
remain, even for great sacrifices, in the possession of his hereditaiy estates. 
Th(‘ir expulsion w^as sought, in order to attract, as it w^as alleged, a more noble 
and civilised race of men , though these settlcTS, in truth, were for the most 
part rapacious adventurers or indigent rabble With this political injustice, 
religious intolerance was intimately connected. Thus all Catholics were m 
fact excluded from the acquisition of landed property, by the condition mi- 
posed upon the settlers of taking the oath of supremacy None of them 
obtams a public office of any kind, their churches and chapels are vk)l^tly 
closed, their clergy expelled, their children delivered to Protestant guadans. 
Under mnumerable pretences, such as not attending divine service, tt( jf'are 
punished, and religion is alw^ays alleged as a motive , w'hile both in thi' tem- 
poral and spiritual courts selhshness and intolerance are the sole sprinjB of 
action ” 

All these grievances of the Irish were perfectly well-founded, thougli they 
very naturally gave sufficient reason to recriminations on their perfidy, ferocity, 
and intolerance Language, manners, religion, and the state of civilisation 
w’ere different, the masters and tenants were diametrically opposed to each 
other, interests essentially different w’ere everywhere manifested, and no- 
where was there anv political w^isdom, or religious tolerance, to soften and 
reconcile these contrarieties The Catholics considered the Protestants as 
infidels; the latter, on their part, called the former idolaters, each par^ 
thought it meritorious not to tolerate the other, but to extirpate^ it The 
priests, attached to Rome and Spam, appeared, besides, to the English as 
rebels, and because the Protestant clerg>" w'cre for the most part ignorant 
of the Irish language, they could exercise no useful influence over the people. 
In addition to this, they were divided into such as were very nch, 
sessed several livings, but attended to none, and in such as were wretchedly 
poor, who could acquire no respect, and wese too easily led to endeavour 
to improve their circumstances by unjustifiable means. 

Such was the state of affairs w^hen Charles I ascended the throne.^ Tm 
I rish readily came forward with an offer to assist him, and to maintain 300 
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cavalry and 6,000 infantry, if he Vould grant greater toleration in religious 
matters , but this proposal was rejecten, chiefly through the interference 
of the bishops Two years later, in 1628, the king, whose distress became 
more urgent, was more compliant, and at the earnest request of the Jj:\sh caused 
the Charter of Graces to be drawn up It contained scarcely anythmg but 
urgently necessary and reasonable regulations respecting" the billeting of 
soldiers, the limitation of the military law's to times of war, the pardon of 
criminals, judicial forms, monopolies, hereditary rights, and the oath of 
supremacy. In particular, it decreed that sixty years^ possession should 
constitute a legal title, and protect the possessor against all claims from the 
crown, and from all other persons. 

If this humane and just course had been persevered in, the most salutary 
effects for Ireland must have followed That this was not done w^as the fault 
of the king, and, above all, of the earl of Strafford, whom he had appointed 
governor in the year 1632 For if, on the one hand, he provided, with correct 
judgment and laudable energy, for the establishment of schools and of linen 
manufactories, the extension of trade, the suppression of piracy, etc , yet, 
here £ls elsewhere, his will, or his pleasure, w'as in his opinion the supreme 
law, and as he aclmowledged no public law, how could he acquire real politi- 
cal wisdom? “I found,'" says Strafford, ^Mhe state, the church, and the 
people of Ireland m a state of perfect dissolution. Nothing was to be effected 
with kind looks and pleasant smiles , stronger measures w'ere necessary I 
have therefore raised and rewarded the worthy, punished and thrown do^vn 
the perverse, and not changed my conduct till they repented f^Dne but 
thorough measures can subdue the spirit of the times, and the elevation of the 
royal power must be the most important — ^nay, the sole object of my gov- 
ernment " Ireland (as in fact every country) undoubtedly required a vig- 
orous and powerful govermnent To substitute this for the tyranny that 
had hitherto prevailed, and to connect it with the Charter of Graces, would 
have been the proper business of the governor Instead of this as the above 
empty words themselves show, he adhered to the notion that the Irish were 
still too barbarous to be treated according to justice and the laws, and that 
the kingdom w'as, in the strictest sense of the w^oid, a conquered country. 
From these harsh and arbitrary notions he drew the inference, w^hich was 
defended during his tiial, but which in truth was equally foolish and con- 
demnable, that all the Irish, without exception, had forfeited the rights of 
citizens and of men, and that it depended wholly on the royal favoui w^hat 
and how much should be granted them. But as means were w'antmg to 
obtain by force the principal object, that is, supplies of money, the earl did 
not disdain to employ artifice He maintained that taxes imposed by royal 
authority were as valid as parliamentary grants, and at the opening" of the 
parliament said that it was entirely below his master's dignity to bargain every 
year, with his hat m his hand, whether they would be pleased to do something 
for their own preservation When John Talbot made some objections, he 
was dnven out of the house, and arrested till he begged pardon of the governor 
on his knees 

We will not attempt to decide how far Strafford's threats, or some other 
means, had any mfluence , but it is certain that the Irish house of commons 
cheerfully and voluntarily granted six subsidies, an uncommonly large sum, 
and now justly expected a solemn confirmation and further development of 
the Charter of Graces. But Strafford thought that, as he had this time 
obtained money without granting anything, he might spare the confirmation 
for another time , nay, he and the king, whose sentiments were similar, 'were 
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resolved entirely to evade and defeat it. They therefore now said plainly 
that some of the concessions in that charter were only occasional and tempo* 
rary; others no longer necessary, that others required a more accurate 
investigation^ or might be carried into effect by the ordinary officers. Lastly; 
Strafford positively rejected the most important point, that sixty years^ 
undisputed possession of landed property should constitute a go<^ title, CTOn 
agamst the claims of the crown. 

Accordingly, innumerable inquiries now began, and, with mild and 
plausible words about maintaining the laws, the most glaring acts of injustice 
were committed. Thus almost all the grants of Queen Elizabeth, the clearest 
documents, were declared null and void, under 
subtle pretexts, and the possessois expelled, or 
forced to pay large sums It appeared from the 
way of procedure that there was no such thing 
as landed property in Ireland as if all title to it 
should vanish at the discretion of the govern- 
ment or the king Strafford boasted that the 
king's power m licland was as unlimited as 
that of any prince m the world, and that the 
pernicious concessions were now foiever lulled 
to sleep Because twelve jurymen, in the year 
1636, would not, agreeably* to his opinion, 
deprive their fellow-citizens of their land, tlie 
governor fined each of them £4,000, imprisoned 
them till they paid, and compelled them to beg 
pardon on their knees The judges received 
fowl shillings m the pound of the first yeai's 
incomes of all the confiscated lands, and 
Strafford wrote to the king ‘^Each of these 
four shillings paid, once for all, will add four 
pounds to your majesty's revenue Instead 
of disdaining these and other base ways and 
means, Charles answered, to the complaints 
that were made, that Strafford’s conduct was 
not harsh, and that he approved of the earl’s 
serving him in this manner, and the lattei 
affirmed (when a strict account vas required 
of him m the sequel) for his justification, that it always had been so and 
still worse, seeing that, according to the laivs of war, innumerable people have 
been hanged m Ireland without any legal formalities 

It was natural enough that, after Strafford’s arrest, the praises which had 
been extorted from the Irish by fear were changed into loud complaints; 
and the Irish parliament contrived, by arbitrary regulations, to reduce almost 
to nothing the former liberal grant of money Tlie Irish house of coramoM, 
encouraged by what was doing m England and Scotland, extended its demandsi 
and the most lively hopes and plans were conceived by the whole p^ple. 
Even the most prudent and moderate could not but wish, after centuries of 
oppression, for the independence of the Irish parliament, the appointment 
of Irishmen to manage the affairs of their own country, free trade, and the 
exercise of religion, civil rights, and the admission of Roman Catholics to 
public employments All these claims, say most authors, have been 
justly forfeited for centuries to come by the rebellion of the Irish Catholics 
m the year 1641. 
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On the 22nd of October, immediately before the rebellion broke out, Mao- 
Mahon informed the lords justices of Ireland that a general conspiracy was 
prepared, accordmg to which the Roman Catholics were on a certam day 
and hour to make themselves masters of all the fortresses, especially the 
castle of Dublm, and to massacre all the Protestants without exception. Not- 
withstanding this information, three hundred thousand Protestants were mur- 
dered within a short time in a most dreadful and cruel manner, such is the 
tenor of the story which has been a hundred times repeated, with the addi- 
tion that the happy Irish had no grounds for discontent, and had been seduced 
only by superstitious infuriate priests This is the accusation the result of 
unprejudiced mvestigation, on the contrary, is, the Irish were impelled by 
numberless reasons to take advantage of the apparently highly favourable 
circumstances for the improvement of their civil, religious, and political situ- 
ation, .and thought, if the Scotch have been so commended for their cove- 
nant, directed against the king, a union for him, against arrogant subjects, 
might be still more easily justified But such a imion had not Ix'en concluded 
when MacMahon gave his essentially false and incredible information; nor 
was there ever any general conspiracy to murder all the Protestants. The 
troubles which arose m Ulster from local reasons spread slowly and, mostly 
through the fault of the English magistrates, over the greater part of the 
country, and the number of the Protestants who perished by violence or in 
opeiF combat is reduced to about six thousand ^ 

Accordmg to Carey, 9 there w^ere not so many Protestants in tjje country 
as were said to have perished Hallam^^ estimates the number of those who 
perished at eight thousand, of the murdered, etc , at four thousand Lm- 
gard^ estimates the number of those who perished at from four thousand to 
eight thousand 

At the head of the Irish government were the lords justices Parsons and 
Borlace — the former of mean origin and without education, but active, artful, 
extremely selfish and covetous , Borlace, an old soldier^ indolent and entirely 
subordinate to his colleague Instead, then, of carefully examinmg the state- 
ments of MacMahon, the two justices, actuated by absurd fears and other 
secondary views, sent the most exaggerated reports to the king and the par- 
liament, and issued proclamations wdiich took for granted the universal guilt 
of the people, and, notwithstandmg their entire want of military resources, 
spoke only of coercion and punishment Yet they did nothing to check the 
§vil. A wish was now generally expressed that the prorogued Irish parliament 
might be again assembled, most of the members being rich men, who were so 
eitremely mterested in the restoration of tranquillity that they would readily 
grant the means to effect it But Parsons and Borlace desired to rule alone, 
and leave the evil to take its own course, that they might have the more 
ground for accusation and punishment. It was foolish and unjust to manifest 
suspicion of all the members of parliament at once, nay, to withhold from the 
whole people the legal means of consulting on the critical state of affairs, and 
adopting some resolution accordingly. This naturally excited discontent in 
men who had hitherto been peaceable, and raised the courage of the turbulent ; 
because, without /^piodiament, means were wanting to oppose them effectually. 

In consequeMiriCtf' tihese reports, the English parliament, in the absftice of 
the king, came to a’ resolution to prepare everything for an active war against 

p Qaidiner Bays that Glarendon^s « estimate of 40,000 is ''ndiculoualy impossible/' and 
that "the number of those slam m cold blood at the begmninK of the reb^lion could hardly 
have much exoseded four or five thousand, while about twice that number may have perished 
from lU-iveatment." Thu subject will be taken up m more detail m Iruh hutoiy.] 
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the Irish, and issued a proclamation to the foDowing effect; lliat by the 
treacherous and wicked excitement of Roman Catholic priests and Jesuits 
a conmiracy had been formed for the bloody murder of^ Protestants and 
loyal Catholics of English origin, as well as for the total destruction ot the 
royal authority and of the present government. Thus the English parliament 
went beyond the accusations of the credulous, and increased the number of 
the guilty by designating everybody as such Pardon was, it is true, at the 
same time offered to all such as should repent, but as it was ^ded that no 
papist should be tolerated m Ireland, the offer of pardon not only ngnified 
nothmg, but appeared like bitter irony and Jlepal cruelty. 

Unhappily everything concurred — natural rudeness, religious zeal, unlimited 
thirst of vengeance on the one hand, arrogance, self-interest, and injustice 
on the other — to give to this Irish contest a character of mhuman seventy 
and ferocity of which there are but few examples in the history of the world. 
For, whatever may be allowed for exaggeration, however certain it is that 
blame must be attributed to both parties, there stiU remains but too much 
that cannot be denied But if the follies, the vices, and the crimes of the 
Long Parliament, if not forgotten, are yet thrown into the background, 
and judged of with less severity, the same equity should be shown to the 
Irish, who had more reason for complaints than the English and Scotch of 
those times, or the Americans and French of a later period , and the more 
moderate Irish, when the zeal of their countrymen and the measures of the 
English governors gradually obliged them to take a part in the movement, 
exerted themselves to the utmost to introduce order and consistency into 
the whole enterprise Four-and-twenty men, nobles, clergj', and citizens, 
placed themselves at the head of affairs, and made us(‘ of a seal with the 
motto Pro Deo, pro Rege, et Pairia Hibernia, In the oath of their union, 
they swore to mam tain and defend the rights of the king, the parliament, 
and the subjects , and m November, 1641, asked nothing but what a reaeoiiable 
government ought voluntarily to have granted them long before, nam6|\',jthe 
abolition of all penalties against Roman Catholics, as they were willing be 
obedient subjects, admissibility to offices, the right of acquiring land, w&icb 
was extremely limited, and amnesty for the past All these demands were 
refused by the English house of commons ; nay, it was so infatuated of so 
insincere that it attributed the Irish disturbances wholly to the perfidious 
and popish counsellors of the king The Irish asked more justly, ^^Is it not 
more legal and pardonable if we conclude a union for the maintenance of oui 
religion, of the royal prerogatives, and of the true liberty of the people, tl^ 
when others do so in order to have an opportunity and pretext to diminish 
and undermine the king’s lawful authority?” United Irishmen, therefore, 
recognised the rights and authority of Charles, but rejected the actual gover- 
nors in Dublin, because they entirely dep)ended on the seditious party m 
London. 

Notwithstanding the preceding arguments and events, many worthy R<^ 
man Catholics in Ireland themselves doubted whether the course that had 
been adopted was fully to be justified and was likely t o to a h^py isGW* 
For reason, the noble Lord Clanncarde (a half-l| Pjis o f the ean oi 
Essexb for example, though a Catholic, took arms forp^WH^g order, a^d 
for the Protestants , » j l i. 

When faithful subjects of the king, in Iri^nd, might iustiy doimt what 
their duty and conscience demanded, Charles himself was placed by the insur- 
rection in the most unpleasant situation , for, though he had not ihe sn^wt 
share in its breaking out, yet it was believed that he and his couhselloirs nad a 

H. W. — VOL XIX 2 R 
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hand in it, in order to maintain unlimited power by means of the Catholics, 
and to paralyse the efforts of the English and Scotch Protestants m favour of 
liberty. Nay, it was affirmed, with deliberate falsehood, that on the 1st of 
October, 1641, he had given mstructions to sequestrate the estates of all the 
Protestants m Ireland, and to arrest them Because his declarations to the 
contrary did not meet with entire credit, he, m order to remove all suspicion, 
left to the English parliament, even while he w^as still in Scotland, the entire 
direction of Irish affairs Accordingly, it resolved, on the 8th of December, 
1641, that the Roman Catholic religion should no longer be tolerated in Ire- 
land , it resolved, in February and March, 1642, that two and a half millions 
of acres of land in Ireland should be confiscated, in order to defray the 
expenses of the war On the 23rd of February it ordered, word for word, 
as follows * 

**A11 rebels, as well as their adherents and favourers, shall be wounded, killed, put to 
death, and annihilated b\ all means and ways, all places, towns, and houses, where the rebels 
abide or have abode, or ’where thev ha\e been protected or assisted, shall be plundered, laid 
waste, pulled down and burned, all the hav and com in them shall be destroyed, and all the 
inhabitants able to bear arms shall be killed. ! ” 

It IS an almost inconceivable, and surely most humiliating fact, that men 
who with suspicious anxiety watched for the preservation of their owm liberty, 
and endeavoured by every means to extend it in England and Scotland, 
should, in mad infatuation and culpable arrogance, have issued for^heir Irish 
fellow-citizens ordmancei of so barbarous a kind that obedience was impos- 
sible and resistance a duty But before we proceed with the history of Ire- 
land, we must return to that of England and Scotland 


THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE 

Though the Irish insurrection was very unwelcome to the king for many 
reasons, and the remote possibility of one day deriving advantage from it 
entirely disappeared before the present evils, Charles, vmen he set out from 
Edmburgh for London, entertained the most flattering hopes , for Scotland, 
he believed, was entirely pacified and gamed, and England, if moderation and 
prudence did not entii^y vanish, must likewise consider his concessions as 
sufficient for the foundation and protection of true liberty And in fact, 
even before Charles' departure for Scotland, all those evils had been remedied 
by laws which had been originally and justly complamed of, for instance, 
the Star Chamber, which judged without a jury, and often in a selfish and 
too rigorous manner , the court of High Commission, the arbitran" levying pf 
taxes, especially of tonnage, poundage, and ship-money, the severe application 
of the forest laws and feudal customs, the oppressive increase of the army, etc 
But, m particular, by the law on triennial parliaments, and the non-dissolution 
of the one now sitting, the preponderance of power had been so transferred 
from the king lo the two houses, that he might justly say he had already 
granted so much that there would be no reason to wonder if he now refused 
something. “I showed,” says he m another place, “by confirming^ those 
laws, the highest confidence, and hoped that I had forever turned suspicion 
and jealousy out of doors Brit I certamly did not mean to turn out and 
exclude myself.” 

In proportion as the king's courage and his popularity, especially in London, 
increased, the apprehensions of the timid and over-zealous were revived, ana 
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three days before his return from Scotland, on the 22nd of November, 1641, a 
strugglG on this subjGct took place of such duration and violence ae never 
befoie been seen in parliament One party wished to address a Petition and 
Remonstrance to the kine, while the other objected to both. In the petition 
they requested that Charles would draw up all resolutions in a parliamentary 
form, that he would remove the bishops from the uppier house, and all evil- 
minded, wicked, and suspicious persons 
from his councils, and employ only 
those who had the confidence of the 
parliament; lastly, that he would annex 
to the Clown the estates to be confis- 
cated in li eland, in older to defray tlie 
(‘xpenses of the war The remonstrance 
contained a circumstantial enumeration 
of every evil which had been anywhere 
mentioned or touched upon since Charles’ 
accession to the throne, put together 
above tw^o hundred grounds of complaint, 
and affirmed that, the king w^as sur- 
lounded !•> a wicked party, which w'lshed 
to change the religion, calumniate the 
parliament, and had l)oen for years the 
cause of all evils Sir Edw^ard Denng, 
otherwise a wann adver&aii^ of the court, 
said on this occasion “This remon- 
strance, if it IS carried, must make such 
an impression on the king, the people, and 
the parliament, our contemporaries, and 
posterity, that no time can efface it, so 
long as history shall be written and read 
Let us not rashly and inconsiderately 
lesolvc on anything that must afterw'aids 
be subjected to a long and rigorous 
examination In the whole kingdom there 
is not a single person who requires or 
expects such a declaration It is said 
that by abolishing the Episcopal consti- Sketch or Vandyke's Painting of 
tution of the churchy knowledge and Chaulbs I 

learning will not be discouraged, but pro- » * 

moted and diffused Fair words, but I see no deeds » If vou could cut up 
the moon into stars, you would have the same moon in small pieces, but you 
would have lost its light and its influence ’’ 

The speech of Sir Edward Denng was afterwards burned, and he himself 
expelled from the house 

The parliamentary struggle continued from three o’clock in the afternoon 
till ten o’clock the following morning, with such vehemence that the members 
were on the point of drawing then swords upxin each other. At length the 
zealots triumphed by a majority of 159 to 108 “ It w^as,” says an eye-witpess, 

the sentence of a faint and exhausted jury ” , but what weight the former 
attached to the remonstrance, and how mucif they intended thereby to place 
the king m a very unfavourable situation, and to deprive hun of nis newly 
acquired popularity, is evident from the fact that Cromwell, at the end of the 
sitting, said to FalUand, that if that motion had not been carried, he, with 
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many who thought like him, would have sold their property and never seen 
England agam 

Sir Richard Gurney, the mayor, and the aldermen of London acted in a 
directly contrary spirit. As soon as the king had arrived at Whitehall they 
repaired thither, with many of the principal citizens, to welcome him and 
invite him to the city The recorder made, on this occasion, a most cordial 
and affectionate speech, to which the kmg immediately replied 

The entry of the king and his family into London took place with the 
greatest solemnity The high officers of state, many lords, all the magistrates, 
and the most distinguished citizens took part in it Tlie city militia lined the 
streets, the houses weie gaily decoiated, and amidst the ringing of the bells 
and the sound of music were heard uninterrupted shouts of “Ijong live the 
king ^ God bless King Charles and Queen Henrietta Maria After a grand 
entertainment in Guildhall they accompanied the king to his palace of White- 
hall, when he embraced the lord mayor, and again returned his cordial thanks 
to him and to the city. 

This harmony between the king and the citizens, and the everjrwhere increas- 
ing attachment to his majesty, increased the anger and the apprehension of the 
zealots, especially because many affirmed that drawing up and delivering a 
remonstrance, without the participation of the consent of the house of lords, 
was dangerous and illegal. Jeffery Palmer, a la\\yer, having maintained this 
assertion with much learning and eloquence, was committed to the Tower 
as a fomenter of troubles, and even then the principle was laid ckiwm that 
the house of commons represented the whole kingdom, while the peers, on the 
other hand, were private prt^rsons, possessing onl} private rights, therefore, if 
they did not do what was necessary for the preservation and safety of the 
kingdom, the commons must unite with those lords who had moie sympathy 
with them, and directly address the king. 

On the 1st of December, 1641, the petition and remonstrance were pre- 
sented to the king, to which he promised an answer at a future opportunity. 
On the 2nd of December he went to the house of lords to pass the bill relative 
to tonnage and poundage 

Meantime the house of commons had, contrary to usual custom, printed 
the petition and remonstrance before the receipt of the king’s answer, which 
offended him again, but perhaps hastened his reply and refutation. 

•• New alarms and disputes now arose daily Thus a bill of the lower house 
resp)ecting the formation of the Irish army met with difficulties in the upper 
hou^e, b^ause it was stated in it that the king had no right to levy troops 
unless in^lBases <4 with foreign powers As Charles was extremely ddSirous 
to hasten the armaments, he suffered himself to be persuaded, piobably by the 
malicious advice of the attorney-general St John, to go to the parliament in 
person on the 14th of December, to recommend that the bill might be passed 
as soon as possible, reserving his and their nghts The two houses took no 
notice of the well-meant objects of the king’s proposal, but attending only 
to the form, declared unanimously that it was a violation of their rights if 
his m^esty took notice of a bill still pending, proposed alterations, or ex- 
pressed his displeasure against some persons for matters moved m the parlia- 
nient; and they desired uiat he would punish those who had wickedly advised 
him to take such a step The king, who after what he had experienced on 
a former wmilar occasion might dnd ought to have foreseen this result^ declared, 
on the 20th of December, tmit he had no intention whatever of infringing the 
privily of parliament by his speech of the 14th, but only wished to bring 
about more speedy resolutions, and to facilitate their agieemeilit; with each 
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other. Neither had he intended to express any displeasure with a member 
of parliament for bis projposals or votes. The question how he had obtained 
the knowledge of the biD was easily answered, because it was already print- 
ed, nor wcaild he ever require a man of honour to be an informer. Iithey 
were as little disposed to infringe his right as he was theirs, there would be 
no further dispute upon that subject. The bill, however, passed without 
reservmg his right, and he gave his assent to it, m order to ^ay the fennent in 
people^s mmds. 

At this same time the attacks upon the bishops, which we have above 
related, occurred, as well as the dispute with t!ie king about the appointment 
of Lunsford, a debauched ruffian, as goverrioi of the Tower ancf the guaixl 
of the parliament While the party atta(‘hed to th(‘ king * complamed that the 
commons disdained no means by speaking, wiiting, prmting, preaching, etc., 
to inflame the people, to excite sedition (jf all kinds, to free the guilty, and 
to impede and to disturb the magistrates of London m their useful exertions, 
it was replied, on the part of the commons, that these reproaches were rather 
merited by the accusers, and that the members of parliament therefore lived 
in great apprehension An impartial examination shows that the commons 
did not agree to the laudable proposals of the u})per house for preserving public 
tranquillity^ , partly because many believed that they recognised m the voice 
of the people the voice of God , nay, that others directly favoured those dis- 
turbances, and considered the mob as a necessary ancl useful ally. Even Pym 
declared God forbid that we should deprive our adherents of their courage, 
at a tune when we ought to make use of all friends whatever The same 
man had said before, the law makes the difference between good and evU, 
between just and imjust. If you take away the law, everything falls into 
confusion, and license, envy, ambition, fear, then take the place of law, Whence 
the most ^mieious consequences must ensue On the other side, as the 
lawlessness of the people increased, and young noblemen and officers t bought 
it to be their duty to step forward in defence of the king, in which they too, 
both in words and deeds, went beyond due bounds, the party names of 
“Cavaliers” and “Roundheads” arose ^ 

On the 28 th of December the king issued a serious proclamation against 
riots and disturbances, and on the following day Smith again brought forwaiTd 
the subject in the commons He began by saying “Permit nie to dmw 
your attention to some impediments which oppose a more rapid discussion 
of important affairs We have received not only sensible petitions^f wortoy 
men, but others from idle and ignorant people, which deserve no att^tion 
whafSever. Still more offensive, however, is the notous asseml^jlage ^<tbe Mpu- 
lace* that surrounds the house, and wickedly attempts, With outcries ana vio- 
lence, to prescribe to us what we shall do, or not do , whom we shall accuse or 
not accuse. Our excessive patience encourages and increases this illegal 
whereas serious measures would easily restore order These measures ou^t 
to be employed by the magistrates, and a guard ought to be formed for us, 
which, in case of need, mi^it disperse the rioters by force ” In confomity 
with tiiis proposal, the commons presented to the king the following petituHi : 
“We, your majesty ^s dutiful and loyal subjects, who are ready to give our 
lives and property and the last drop of our blood to maintain your thrpue 

P •• Charles had at last got a party on his side If»nly he could have kept quiet bejmsM 
probably before long have nad a majority, even in the house of coxomons, on His swe 
Gardiner ft] " . * . i ' un 

P The '^Jloundheads,*’ or Puntans, were so called from cropping their hair tSe 

Cavi^eFB wofe theuns in long curis ] 
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and person in greatness and glory, throw ourselves at your royal feet, to 
express to your majesty our humble wishes respecting the great apprehensions 
and just fears occasioned by wicked mtrigues and the design of ruinmg us ; 
for threats have been uttered against single individuals, and atteftipts made 
to destroy all There is a malignant party w’hich is bitterly opposed to us, 
and which daily gams confidence and strength, and has already dared to 
imbrue its hands in the blood of your subjects at the gates of your majesty's 
palace, and in the face and at the doors of the parliament, and has even used 
threats and insolent language towards the parliament We therefore petition 
your majesty immediately to provide a guard for the protection of parliament, 
under the command of the earl of Essex " 

The kmg, in his answer of the 3rd of January, 1642, complains of the con- 
tinued suspicions and unfounded apprehensions That he was wholly ignorant 
of the grounds of them, and solemnly assured them that, if he had or should 
obtain any knowledge or reason to believe the least design of violence against 
them, he would punish it with the same severity and detestation as li it was 
the most heinous attempt against his crowm He solemnly pledged his royal 
word that the security of all the members of parliament, and of each of them, 
from violence, was as much his care as the preservation of himself and his 
children, and if this general assurance should not suffice to remove their 
apprehensions, he would command such a guard to wait upon them as he 
would be responsible for to Him who had charged him with the safety and 
protection of his subjects ^ 


THE KING TRIES TO ARREST THE FIVE MEMBERS 

On the same day in which Charles made this solemn tianquillizirig declara- 
tion, Sir Edward Herbert, the attorney-general, appeared in the house of 
peers and acquainted them that the king had commanded him to accuse of 
high treason Lord Kimbolton* and five members of the bouse of commons, 
viz , Sir Arthur Haslerig, John Hampden, Denzil Holies, John Pym, and 
William Strode They were accused of endeavouring to subvert the con- 
stitution, to make the king odious by calumnies, to seduce the army, to 
excite war at home and abroad , to alarm the parliament by concerted riots, 
and to govern it at their pleasure At the moment when deputies from 
the house of lords gave notice to the commons of this circumstance, Francis, 
the sergeant-at-arms, appeared and demanded, in the name of the king, the 
arrest of the persons accused The commons replied they would immediately 
take this important affair into their most serious deliberation, and return 
an answer, in all due submission, as soon as i)ossible, and also take care that 
the five members should answer every legal accusation Their arrest was 
refused, and it was resolved, with the assent of the lords, that the seals which 
had been affixed by the king's order to the doors and papers of the accused 
should be immediately removed, and that they themselves should appear 
in their places in the house as usual Every arrest of a member of parliament, 
said they, is illegal and null; however, they will be produced to answer to 
eveiy just and legal process, as we are all as ready, as in duty bound, to do 
justice against evil-doers as to defend the rights and liberties of Britons and 
of parliament. ♦ 

Not taking warning by this declaration, the king, in his anger, resolved 
to effect the arrest of the five members himself, in the house of commons, 
on the following day. But they received information of this secret plan, 
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either throu^ the countess of Carlisle^ or the French ambassador, on which 
they were ordered by the house to withdraw, in order to prevent any violence 
being used Immediately after the king appeared with numerous attendants 
[about 500 armed men], who, however, stopped at the door, when he went 
in, seated hm^elf in the speaker's chair, and made the following speech: 
“I am sorry for this occasion of coming among you Yesterday I sent a 
sergeant-at-arms to apprehend some persons aeciLscd by my command of 
high treason, to w^hich I expected obedience, and not a message. And 1 
must declare unto you here, that albeit no king that ever w^n England 
shall be more careful of your privileges than 1, yet you must know that 
111 cases ol treason no person has a privilege , therefore I am come to know 
if any of the accused persons are heie For 1 must tell you that as 
long as these persons are heie, I cannot expect that this house will be 
in the right way ” The king asking the speaker w^hether the accused were 
in the house, or where they were, Lent hall fell upon his knees, and answered: 

I have m this place neither eyes to see nor a tongue to speak, except what 
the house, whose serv^ant 1 am, conmiands me, and I beg your majesty’s 
paidon that I can give no oth(*i answer ” 

“I see,” continued the king, “that the birds are flown, and expect from 
you that you will send them to me as soon as they return , but I assure you. 
on the word of a king, that I never did intend any force, but shall proceed 
against them in a fair and legal way . and as 1 cannot do what I came for, I think 
ht to repeat w^hat I have said formeily, that w^hatever I have done in favour 
and to the good of my subjects, I intend to maintain it I wnll trouble you 
no more, but tell you that I expect that as soon as they come to the house you 
w'lll send them to me, otherwise I must take my own course to find them 

At the moment w’hen the king left the house many called after him, 
“ Privilege t privilege t ” and wwe doubly angry W’hen they heard what rash and 
threatening language his attendants had used in the lobbies Equally it ritated, 
Charles went on the following day, the 5th of January, to Guildhall, arid con- 
fiding in the attachment that had been shown. to him, hoped to carry liis plan 
by means of the magistrates and citizens But here too he failed, ana on 
his return from Guildhall he heard on all sides cries that he ought to agree 
to the parliament and not violate its rights 

On the same day the house passed the following resolution “Yesterday, 
the 4th of Januar}^, 1642, his majesty came to the house of commons, accom- 
panied by a great number of persons anned with halberts, swords, and pLstob, 
who occupied the doors and avenues of the house, to the great disturbMce 
and terror of the members, w^ho, according to their duty, were there in a 
peaceable and orderly manner, deliberating on the public affairs His majesty 
seated himself in the speaker’s chair and required tnat several members should 
be given up This is a gross violation of the rights and privileges of parliament, 
incompatible with its safety and liberty , w^herefore the house declares that it 
can no longer meet without full satisfaction for that violation of its nghts 
and a guard deserving of confidence, wrhich it had hitherto requested in vam. 
Hereupon the commons adjourned till the 11th of April, and appointed a 
committee for the further management of this affair in particular. 

Almost at the same time the city of London presented a petition to the 
king, to the effect that he W'ould give aid to the Protestants in Ireland , place 
the Tower in the hands of persons worthy of confidence , remove s^picious 
persons from court , grant a guard to the paniament , and not proceed against 

P She had been the mistress of Strafford, and was now in liaison with Pym The queen is 
believed to have told her of the plan of arrest 1 
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the five members, except according to the legal forms. In his justification the 
king issued a declaration, and ordered the arrest ol the five members, who, 
he said, conscious of their guilt, had absconded and would not surrender to 
justice. But m the mean time the members had defended themselves at length 
before the house <rf conmions, which, m mcreasmg animosity, now likewise 
printed a narrative of the transaction and a counter-declaration The kmg, 
it says, appeared with more than 500 armed men, who pushed aside the door- 
keep)ers, and used very offensive and threatening expressions, for instance. 
The plague take the house of conunonsl let them come and hang themselves — 
when will the word be given etc If this word had been given, they would 
have fallen upon us and cut our throats All this proves treacherous plans 
against the kmg and parliament The accused have indeed withdrawn, to 
avoid many inconveniences, with the consent of the house of commons, but 
not m consciousness of their guilt They can now again appear in the house, 
and everyone may harbour and receive them, imder the protection of the 
parliament. On the other hand, a declaration vhich has been published 
respecting these matters, is false, scandalous, and illegal. 

As the attorney-general Herbert confessed that he had merely executed 
the king’s commands, though he possessed and knew^ no proofs of the accusa- 
tion, a criminal prosecution was instituted against him, and he w’lth his associ- 
ates was declared an enemy to the country. The king on his part again 
affirmed that he had no intention of violating the rights of parliament, nay, 
that he waj^ready to let the whole accusation drop, and to proclaim^i general 
pardon. He was answered that the innocent needed no pardon, but that 
the guilty authors must be named and punished 


THE KING LEAVES LONDON 

Thus pressed on every side, blamed by all, and alarmed by the tumults 
which took place even in the vicinity of his palace, the kmg lesolved to leave 
London till the ferment should be allayed In fact he abandoned the field to his 
adversanes, and did not see his capital again till he was brought to it as a 
prisoner. On the foUowmg day, the 11th of Januarj^ the five members weie 
brought back to parliament m triumph 

.fll these highly important events have been judged of in very different 
ways The defenders of the king say It w^as his duty to seize the chiefs 
of iis opponents, and thereby to set bounds to the spread of the revolution ; 
if this plan had succeeded, he w^ould have received, mstead of reproaches, 
the grea-test praise, the house of commons did not hesitate to act against 
Strafford and the bishops in the manner which was now imputed to the king 
as a crime, as if the sovereign w^as not permitted to do what the subjects 
considered as an honour. On the other side, the king’s adversaries saw in his 
conduct the greatest want of faith, and entertamed no doubt that, if he 
recovered his power, he would revoke all his concessions, and cruelly punish 
all the friends of the people ^ 


BIACAULAY ON THE ATTEMPT ON THE FIVE MEMBERS 

# 

The attempt to seize the five members was undoubtedly the real cause of 
the war. From that moment the loyal confidence with which most of the 
popular party were beginning to regard the king was turned into hatred and 
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incurable suspicion. From that moment the parliament was compelled to 
surround itself with defensive arms From that momwit the city Ruined 
the appearance of a gamson From that moment, m the phrase of Qaiendon • 
the carnage of Hampden became fiercer, that he dn^w the sword and threw 
away the scabbard For from that moment it must have bew evident to 
every impartial observer that, in the mitlst of pioff^ions, oaths, and smiles 
the tyrant was constantly lookmg forward to an absolute sway and to a bloody 
revenge ^ 

The advocates of Charles have very dexteroii.-.ly contrived to conceal from 
their readers the real nature of this transiiction ®y making concessions 
apparently candid and ample, they elu(l(‘ the great accusation. They allow 
that the measure was weak and even fianiic, an absuid caprice of Lord Digby 
absurdly adopted by the king And thus they their client from the full 
penalty of his transgression, by entering a pka of guilty to the minor offence 
To us his conduct appears at this dav as at the tinu' it ai:)^)eared to the parliar 
ment and the city We think it by no nutans so foolish as it pleases his fnenda 
to represent it, and lar more wicked 

In the first place, the transaction was ill(‘gal from beginning to end. ITio 
impeachment was illegal The process vas illegal The seivice was illegal. 
If Charles ished to prosecute the five members for treason, a bill against them 
should have been sent to a grand jury That a commoner cannot be tned for 
high treason by the lords, at the suit of the crown, is part of the very alphabet 
of our law That no man can be anesled by the king m person is equally 
clear This was an established maxim of our junsprucfenc^ even in the time 
of Edward IV. ‘^A subject/' said Chief Justice Markham to that prince, 
''may arrest for treason the king cannot, tor, if the arrest be illegal, the 
party has no remedy against the king ” 

The time at which Charles took this step also deserves consideration. We 
have already said that the ardour which the parliament had displayed at 
the time of its first meeting had considerably abated, that the leading oppo- 
nents of the court were desponding, and that then followers were in general 
inclined to milder and more temperate measures than those which had hitherto 
been pursued In every country, and in none more than ui England, there is 
a disposition to take the part of those who aie unmercifully run down and who 
seem destitute of all means of defence Every man who has obse ived the 
ebb and flow of public feeling in our own time will easily recall examples to 
illustrate this remark An English statesman ought to pay assiduous worship 
to Nemesis, to be most apprehensive of rum when he is at the height of power 
and popularity, and to dread his enemy most when most completely prostrated. 
The fate of the coalition ministry m 1784 is perhaps the strongest mstance in 
our history of the operation of this principle A few weeks turned the ablest- 
and most extended ministry that ever existed into a feeble opposition, and 
raised a king who was talking of retiring to Hanover to a height of power 
which none of his predecessors had enjoyed since the revolution A crisis of 
this description was evidently approaching in 1642 At such a crisis, a prince 
of a really honest and generous nature, who had erred, who had seen his error, 
who had regretted the Tost affections of his people, who rejoiced in the dawniw 
hope of l^gaining them, would be peculiarly careful to take no step w hi^ e^d 
give occasion of offence even to the unreasonable On the other rand, a 
t3n’ant whose whole life was a he, who hated the constitution the more racause 
h"e had been compelled to feign respect for it, and to whom his own honour 
and th$ love of his people were as nothing, would select such a cn^ 
appalling violation of law, fpr some stroke which might remove the chiefs of 
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an opposition and intimidate the herd. This Charles attempted He missed 
his mow, but so narrowly, that it would have been mere m^ness in those at 
whom it was aimed to trust him again 

It deserves to be remarked that the king had, a short time before, promised 
the most respectable royalists in the house of commons, Falkland, Colepeper. 
and Hyde, that he would take no measure in which that house was concerned 
without consulting them On this occasion he did not consult them His 
conduct astonished ^em more than any other members of the assembly. 
Clarendon c sajrs that they were deeply hurt by this want of confidence, and 
the more hurt because, if they had been consulted, they would have done 
their utmost to dissuade Charles from so improper a proceedmg. Did it never 
occur to Clarendon, will it not at least occur to men less partial, that there 
was good reason for this ^ When the danger to the throne seemed immment, 
the king was ready to put himself for a time into the hands of those who, 
though they disapproved of his past conduct, thought that the remedies had 
now become worse than the distempers But we believe that in his heart he 
regarded both the parties in the parliament with feelings of aversion which 
differed only m the degree of their intensity, and that the awful warning which 
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he proposed to give, by immolating the principal supporters of the remon- 
strance, was partly intended for the instruction of those who had concurred 
m censuring the ship-money and in abolishing the Star Chamber. 

The commons informed the king that their members should be forthcoming 
to answer any charge legally brought against them The lords refused to 
assume the unconstitutional office with which he attempted to invest them 
And what was then his conduct ^ He went, attended by hundreds of armed 
men, to seize the objects of his hatred in the house itself. The party opposed 
to him more than insinuated that his purpose was of the most atrocious kind 
We will not condemn him merely on their suspicions We will not hold him 
answerable for the sangumary expressions of the loose brawlers who composed 
his tram. We will judge of his act by itself alone. And we say, without 
hesitation, that it is impossible to acquit him of having meditated violence, 
and violence which might probably end in blood. He knew that the legality 
of his proceedings was denied He must have known that some of the accused 
members were men not likely to submit peaceably to an illegal arrest. TTiere 
was every reason to expect that he would find them in their places, that they 
would refuse to obey his sumn^ons, and that the house would support them 
in their refusal. What course would then have been left to him? 

Unless we suppose that he went on this expedition for the sole purpose of 
making himself ridiculous, we must believe that he would have had recourse 
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to force. There would have been a scuffle; and it might not, under such 
circumstances, have been m his power, even if it had been in his inclination, 
to prevent a scuffle from ending m a massacre Fortunately for his fame, 
unfortunately perhaps for what he prized far more, the mtejests of his hatr^ 
and his ambition, the affair ended differently The birds, as he said, were 
flown, and his plan was disconcerted. Posterity ls not extreme to mark abor- 
tive crimes, and thus the kmg's advocates have found it easy to represent a 
step which, but for a trivial accident, might have filled England with mourning 
and dismay, as a mere error of judgment, wild and foolish, but perfectly innc^ 
cent Such was not, however, at the time the opinion of any party. The 
most zealous royalists were so much disgusted and ashamed that they sus- 
pended their opposition to the popular jiarty, and, sJently at least, concurreil 
in measures of precaution so strong as almost to amount, to resistance 

From that day, whatever of confidence and loyal attachment had survived 
the misrule of seventeen years was, m tlie great body of the people, extin- 
guished, and extinguished forever. As soon a^ the outrage had failed, the 
hypocrisy lecommenced Down to the veiy eve ot tins flagitious attempt, 
Charles had been talking of his respect foi the privileges of parliament and 
the htxTties of his people He began again in the same style on the morrow , 
hut it was too late To trust him now would have been, not moderation, 
but insanity What common security would suffice against a prince who 
was evidently watching his season with that cold and patient hatred which, 
in the long run, tires out every other passion * 


BILL AGAINST THE BISHOPS, CONTEST FOR THE MILITIA 

The king now’, in consequence of his unfavourable position, publicly as- 
sumed a very different tone, and on the 20th of January sent a to 

{larharnent, desiring them to comprehend all their grievances and ^ fcs at 
once m one representation, that he might understand them all, that susj^ions 
and calumnies might cease, and ho mieht show how ready he was to exceed 
the greatest examples of the most indulgent prmces in their acts of grace and 
favour to the people 

This offer of the king excited the greatest joy, and the house of commons, 
in the petition of the 19th of February, stated most of its demands That the 
king would appoint to offices only persons w’hom the parliament proposed to 
liim, and remove all others , that he w’ould not listen to the advice of the queen 
respecting the affairs of the state or the church, and would lav before her an 
oath drawm up for the purpose , not conclude a marriage of a prince or princes 
WTthout the consent of parliament, w’ould not go out of the country, would 
punish Catholic priests according to the laws, exclude the Catholic lords from 
the upper house, sell no offices, and nominate no peer without the consent of 
the house. Not to mention that the granting of these demands would have 
placed almost the whole administration in the hands of the house of commoM, 
they interfered in the personal and family affairs of the kmg. About the 
same time a letter from Lord Digby to the queen w'as opened by order of 
ment, and an accusation of treason brought against him in consequent The 
queen wrote very politely that she left the letter and the judgment to the house 
of commons, and only requested a copy Thf house, in its am?wer, l^d mdeed 
all the blame upon the lord, but begged her not to listen to him and othts of 
the same opinion After such experience, the queen set sail without delay 
(lest a prohibition might b^ given), with her daughter Mary, for the Nether- 
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lands, and took the crown jewels and other valuables with her, in order, m 
case of need, to use them for hostile purposes. 

Meantime the attacks against the constitution and the church were renewed 
with the greatest warmth. Already, on the 4th of February, a brower’s wife, 
in the name of many gentlewomen, merchants^ wives, and other females, 
presented a petition agamst the bloodthirsty papists and prelates. They said 
they had a right to give their opinion in these matters, because Christ had 
redeemed thfeih as well as the men, as they shared in all the sufferings of the 
state as well as the church, and that Esther and other women were to be con- 
sidered as their models Pym answered, in the name of the house of commons 
“Good women, your petition, with the annexed arguments, has been read, it 
has been received with thanks, and found seasonable ” In general, many 
petitions were received at this time, with increasing demands from different 
parts of the country, which parliament readily received when they coincided 
with its views, otherwise rejected them with censure Petitions from appren- 
tices, sailors, and porters against Catholics and prelates were readily listened 
to, offensive songs against them weie publicly sung, and dogs ^ith black and 
white heads were called bishops 

On the 5th of February llio bill against the bishops (that is, the first, not 
the Root and Branch bill) was passed by the upper house, only throe of them 
havmg formally opposed it, and when Charles did not immediately grant the 
assent which they required, an urgent application of the parliament was 
made, on the 8th of February, to hasten so necessary and important a busi- 
ness, for the exclusion of the bishops fiom the upper house and from civil 
offices. Charles gave his assent to the bill, on the 13th of February, without, 
however, attaining his object or gaming general approbation; for, while he 
did not convert any adversary, he lost many adherents, and gave ground for 
the belief that there was no security for the latter, because everything was 
to be obtained from him, and he aided in covering what was extorted by force 
with the appearance of legality 

Still more important in their consequences than this bill against the bishops 
were the demands and disputes respecting the army and the militia Only 
two days after the departure of the king from London, the house of commons 
issued orders to the governors of the Tower and of the town of Hull not to 
do anything without the command of parliament; and on the 25th of Jan- 
uary, thougn the lords, after a long interchange of notes, refused their consent, 
it requested that the king would place the fortresses and the militia m the 
hands of persons in whom the parliament confided On the 7th of February, 
the king declared that he would give the chief command to the persons whom 
the parliament recommended 

On the 9th of February, 1642,^ a new bill on the militia was passed, and 
two days afterwards a lord lieutenant appointed by the house of commons 
for each county, whose commission is in the following terms. As a'^most 
dangerous and desperate plan has lately been formed, m consequence of the 
sanguinary counsels of the papists and other evil-disposed persons, -and as in 
consequence of the Irish Rebellion, and for other reasons, sedition and war 
are to be apprehended, theuefore, for the safety of the king, the parliament, 

and the kmgdom, power is hereby given to by the king and both 

houses, to cml together all his majesty^s subjects in the county to arms, 
exercise them, and to appoint or dismiss offitsers. He is to expect further 
orders from the king and both houses, and his power shall continue till it be 
otherwise ordered or declared by both houses of parliament (the king is not 
mentioned here), and no longer. 
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When these resolutions were submitted to the hSng for hie approbatkm, 
he answered, on the 28 th of Februaiy, in substance as fwows: Tto preaidUe, 
which speaks of dangerous and desperate designs against the house of oom- 
mons, contains a reproach upon my conduct and appearance in parliament, 
respecting which I have already suihciently declarea myself. I consider it 
as not advisable to put such great power m the hands of any other person for 
an indefinite time 

After receivmg his answer, both houses resolved that it contained an 
absolute denial of all their proposals , that it put peace and security to hasard, 
unless a remedy was provided by the w^isdom and authority of parliament; 
all who had advised it w'ere enemies to the king and kingdom. 

Disregarding his objections, the bill on the militia passed both houses 
of parliament, with the addition that it should have legal validity without 
the king^s assent. One of the lords expressing a doubt whether this was not 
contrary to the oath of allegiance, it was read, and the question resolved in 
the negative No attention was paid to a protest of sixteen lords, or to the 
objections of Hyde and other prudent men m the lower house. Two days 
later, both houses represented to the kmg the grounds of their suspicion and 
fears, in a declaration which recalls to mmd the former Remonstrance They 
mention danger to the Protestant church, the inHuence of the Jesuits, the 
negotiations of the queen in Rome, the w^ar against Scotland, rebellion in 
Ireland, endeavours to gain the army and to employ it against the parlia- 
ment, the unjust accusation of the five members, the refusal to name the 
authors of it or to prove its truth, the ill-conduct of the royalists towards 
peaceable citizens, the reinforcement of the royal guard, and the refusal of a 
guaid to the parliament , manifold advertisements from letters that had been 
opened, accoimts from Rome, Venice, and Paris of violent designs, extriwDP- 
cluiary levies, calumnies of the parliament, the retirement of the king fjori 
London, and preparations for internal war. “An easy Jind safe \^ay is 
to the king to happiness, honour, greatness, plenty and security, ii he p il 
sincerely join wuth the parliament and his faithful subjects in defened o 
religion and the public good This, with his necessary and salutary reiiri 
to London, is all that we ask and request of him ” 

When this declaration w^as laid before the king at Newmarket, he said, 
with very animated gestures “The declaiation of the parliament is no means 
to induce me to return, and in the whole rhetoric of Aristotle there is no argu- 
ment of this kmd The affairs of Ireland cannot be put in order by four 
hundred persons, but must be confided to one, and, though I am myself a 
beggar, I will procure the means to do it, and accomplish the work.'' The 
eail of Pembroke asking what he required, Charles answered, a schoolboy 
must be whipped who cannot answer that question Being then asked by 
the earl whether he would grant the militia, as was required by the parlia- 
ment, for a time, he answered, “No, not for an hour, it is a thing with which 
I would not trust my wife and children ” 

Three days after this conversation the king sent a message to both houses, 
m which he said that he was resolved to observe all the laws, and to require 
obedience to them from his subjects, but that no law could be valid or have 
authority without his assent In reply to this, the commons voted that those 
who had advised the king to send this message, and to keep at a distance 
from London, were enemies to their countifr , that when the two houses de- 
clared anything to be law, to have this not only questioned and controverted, 
but contradicted, and a command that it riiould not be obeyed, is a hi^ 
breach of the privilege of parliament. 
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The parliament, in its excessive zeal, would not observe that the king^s 
declaration was confoimable to custom, to law, and to reason , theirs, on the 
other hand, abolished the constitution in one of its most essential pomts, and 
was just as unreasonable as the demand of Charles, which had formerly been 
so severely censured, that his proclamations should pass as laws without the 
consent of parliament But if the house of commons went too far, there was 
the more reason to expect that the upper house would put a check upon its 
proceedmgs, as it had before disapproved of the demand respecting the 
militia On this account Pym concluded a much-admired speech, on the 
25th of January, with the woids “If the upper house holds back, the lower 
house must do its duty Then history will testify how it was compelled to 
save the kingdom alone, and the house of peers have no part m the lionour 
Intimidated by these and similar exjiressions, and blind to its own real 
advantage, the house of lords acceded to those resolutions relative to the 
legislation 


THE KING SHUT OUT AT HULL 

During this correspondence, in spite of all the violent language, nothing 
serious was done to suppress the Irish insunection, which was becoming 
more and more general Foi which reason, the king proposed, on the 11th ol 
April, to go himself to Ireland and put an end to the troubles But the par- 
liament, fearing that Charles would form and gam over a Protestairf army, 
or would reconcile himself with the Catholics on advantageous teims, sought 
for all kinds of specious reasons to decline the pioposal The king, they 
said, exposes himself without necessity to danger, and encourages the lebels, 
who boast of his support , encourages suspicion, increases expense, and inter- 
rupts the course of business Therefore no levy, carrying on of w ar, or appoint- 
ment by the king must be approved or tolerated , but the kingdom must be 
governed with, and according to, the advice and regulations of the parliament 

About the same time an event took place which necessarily afforded 
Charles grounds for new complaint As far back as the 12th of January 
the house of cortmions had ordered that the towm of Hull, wdiich w^as amply 
provided with^Hiilitary stores, should not be delivered up to any person with- 
out an order from the kmg, given to the governor thiough parliament This 
resolution was communicated to the king for his information, without his 
having been previously consulted, and on the 15th of April WTitten orders 
were sent to Sir John Hotham m Hull, and in the same manner to all the 
sheriffs and officers in the country^ to obey only the commands of the parlia- 
ment Charles hereupon appointed the eail of Newcastle governor of Hull 
in the room of Hotham, but he was not received , nay, the king himself was, 
contrary to all example, refused admittance at the gates On the 26th of 
April a message from him was presented to the parliament, stating that on 
the 23rd of April he desired to see the stores at Hull, and dispose of them for 
the public service in the north of England and Ireland, but that Jlotham, 
though he was unable to produce any WTitten order from parliament, had 
refused to admit him and only twenty attendants , that, on account of such 
conduct to his king and master, Hotham had been declared a traitor. 

This account agrees in all the essential points with that of Hotham, The 
latter declared on his knees from ^e rampart that he could not admit anybodv 
without breach of the confidence placed in jiim by parliament For, thou^ 
the kmg was not named m its orders, there could be no doubt whatever of 
their sense and object. Hotham, too, was certamly in great embarrassment 
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when the mayor and citizens appeared on the rampart, contrary to his orders; 
and it was apprehended that the king might persuaae them by his friendly 
language 

Far from appeasmg Charles’ just anger, by giving a plausible turn to the 
affair, and trying to effect a reconciliation, the parliament, immediately on 
receiving the royal message, declared that Hotham and the citizens of Hull 
deserved commendation for their conduct, vhich tended to the preservation 
of peace, it promised rewards to the soldiers, and ordered a copperplate to 
be burned by the hangman which represented Hotham triumphant on horse- 
back upon the rampart, and the king on the outside begging for admittance, 
on foot The parliament wrote to the king that he should not see in Hot- 
ham’s conduct any violation of his authority, but a jUst cause to unite with 
his parliament for the preservation of peace, and the suppression of a wicked 
and malignant party, winch is the cause of all the dangers and misfortunes. 

Proceeding m the same cours(% the parliament passed, in May, 1642, the 
following resolutions “ The bill on the militia shall be law, without the con- 
sent of the kmg He is not entitled to summon a fiee man, and he who 
takes arms by his orders shall be considered as committing a breach of the 
peace No person henceforth raised by the king to the peerage shall have a 
seat and vote m the upper house Charles’ plan to levy war against the 
parliament is a breach of the confidence placed in him by the people, as well 
iis of his coronation oath, and aims at the subversion of the constitution 
Every person supporting him in it is a traitoi The kmg, like his predeces- 
sors, must confide only in the fidelity and affection of his subjects, and give 
up all violent plans, otherwise we think ourselves bound to maintain justice, 
peace, and order by all the means in our power ” All these violent proposals 
and resolutions were not only approved of by the lords, but some of the most 
violent even originated with them 

The king did not delay replying to the complaints that were made,1 
WTote to the parliament an answ^ei , in w^hich are the following passages 1 
consider everything as a breach of your privileges, nothing ae an infrii 
merit of my rights You declare eveiy^body, previous to aJl proof, at y 
owm discretion, a traitor , I, on the other hand, am expected to be mlenl to 
the most notorious faults Were your apprehensions just, Which they' are 
not, they could not dispense with and destroy the laws Give up at length 
indefinite accusations, name those whom you call evil counsellors, and prove 
that they are such. You tell me I ought to cherish no suspicion of the great 
council of parliament I cherish no more against you than you against me 
your king If the majority of the members^of parliament might, by a mere 
declaration, set up anything as incontrovertible right, w^hat security would 
there be for any right already existing? I therefore conclude my justifica- 
tion with the words of Pym, which ought to be duly taken to heart by you: 

‘ If the king’s prerogative overcomes the liberty of the people, tyranny ensues ; 
and when the king’s prerogatives are undermined, anarchy follows.’ ” 


THE DECLARATIONS OF PARLIAMENT AND THE NINETEEN PROPOSITIONS 

The result of the debates was two declarations from the parliament of the 
21st and 26th of May. The former savs I^the king denies the existence of 
evil counsellors, we must impute the blame of what has been done to him, 
which would be as contrary to tne laws as to the feelings of our hearts; the 
kingdom ought never to be destitute of the means of its preservation, and 
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to procure these is the business of the king and the parliament. But as the 
former, being an individual, is more liable to the accidents of nature and of 
chance, and the multitude must not be left without rule and guide, parlia- 
ment has been furnished with power to supply that which is wantmg on the 
part of the kmg, and when both houses have declared that^such a state of 
things exists, this declaration requires no further confirmation, and cannot 
be revoked or abolished by any other It is therefore to be wished and 
hoped that the king wiU not suffer himself to be guided by his own judgment 
in public affairs, but by the great council of the nation — the two houses of 
parliament, which are the two eyes of the nation 

The second declaration of the 26th of May relates chiefly to the events at 
Hull They say the king speaks improperly ot his city, his magazines, his 
ammunition, etc They no more belong to him than to the whole kingdom. 
From this fundamental error, that kingdoms are the property of kings, arises 
all t>Tanny But if the king, or others, had such a right to any town, etc , 
the parliament may, however, take such measures respecting it that no danger 
may accrue to the country from such claims The king is bound by his con- 
science, justice, and his coronation oath, to sanction every bill laid before 
him, for he is to remedy all the grievances of the kingdom, but, to decide 
what are grievances, and whether new laws are necessary, the repiesentatives 
of the whole nation are the fittest, and the form of rejecting a bill, le Ro'i 
s'amserQj does not imply an absolute refusal, but only a delay, which must 
yield on the repeated demands of the parliament It is here the jydge be- 
tween the king and the people , the king therefore was wrong in endeavenanne 
to take possession of Hull, without the knowledge and contrary to the will 
of the parliament, and what Hotham did was for the advantage of the king 
himself, and also right, inasmuch as it was agreeable to the laws On the 
other hand, it was unjust to declare Hotham a tiaitor without observing the 
legal forms, whence an opinion originates that all those who gave him oiderg 
or approved his proceedings were traitors also Treason may doubtless be 
committed against the king as king , but treason against the kingdom is more 
than treason against the person of the king merely. Nor can the levying oi 
war for the maintenance of the law-s be considered as w^ar against the king 
but it IS contrary to the oath of allegiance for anyone to serv'^e the kmg against 
the country 

A few days afterwards, in the beginning of June, the parliament laid be- 
fore the king nineteen propositions, upon wTuch it was ready to be reconciled 
with him Ministers, privy councillors, tutors to the royal princes, and all 
high officers of state shall be appointed with the approbation of parliament, 
and all those removed of w^hom it does not approve The same consent is 
necessary to the marriage of members of the royal family The laws against 
the papists, Jesuits, etc , shall not only be enforced but made more rigorous, 
and the children of the former be intrusted to Protestants for their education. 
Catholic lords shall lose their votes m the upper house The king approves 
beforehand the reformation of all abuses in the church The king recalls his 
declaration respecting the militia, and confirms that of the parliament All 
judges and civil officers hold their places only during good behaviour; mem- 
bers of parliament who have lost offices shalfbe restored to them, or indem- 
nified Every person appointed to an office takes a new^Wkth, drawn up ii: 
conformity to the new legislation All persons citid bjr’ either house musf 
appear, and abide its censure It determines what exceptions ar^ to be made 
to the amnesty offered by the king. Tro king shall dismiss his milita^ 
guard, and not appoint any commander without the approbation of pariia- 
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ment. Levies of troops to be made only aocordiog to ]aw» in case of rebeUion 
or of hostile invasion. No lord to be admitted into the \xmer house without 
the consent of the commons. The king consents that the nve members shall 
• be cleared by an act of parliament, so that we may be secured in future 
against such proceedmgs. 

Not to mention that the above conditions were extremely intderant in 
respect to religion, and required beforehand the sanction of future resolution 
which were then entirely unknown, they undoubtedly annihilated the royal 
authority m many essential pomts, destroyed the intended balance of the 
legislative powers, and gave a decisive preponderance to the parliament. 
Yet some zealous royalists advised concession, because the king had no 
arms and no money, and the hope of gaming the fleet was wholly delusive on 
account of the sentiments of the principal oflicers Notwithstanding these 
arguments, Charles would the less resolve to accept those oppressive terms, 
as he had promised the queen not to take any final resolutions without her 
knowledge and consent. It was her wish that "the blessings of peace might be 
restored through her mediation, and that the people’s diidike to her might be 
removed. Charles, too, hoped to effect a change in the tempers of the people 
by a now and clear statement of hia views and his rights He first answered 
the declarations of parliament on the 26th of May, m the followmg manner : 
“No person who reads this writing will thmk that we have much reason to be 
satisfied with it, it is forged in a hotter oven than others Yet we must 
praise the openness and sincerity of the authors, who w'lll no longer suffer us 
to be mocked by saying, ‘We will make you a great and glorious kmg,’ while 
they with the greatest dexterity plague us mto distress and want, or ‘We 
will make you beloved at home and feared abroad,’ while every means is 
adopted to make us odious to our subjects and contemptible to foreign pnncM. 

“ On the contrary, they now say to us m plain English, We have done I 
no wrong, for no wTong can be done to the king We have taken nothing 1 
from you, because you possess nothing that could be taken Everyone wlo 
is not of their opinion they class among a malignant and wicked party, a4d 
believe, placing themselves above us, that they may do every thmg that they 
may thmk fit But what then ls tyranny, except recognising no law but one’s 
own w ill ; and in Athens that of the thirty tyrants was the most oppressive. 
If a party accidentally obtains the majority or the preponderance, and then 
outlaws its opponents and abolishes the laws themselves, is that, in form or in 
substance, right? The paramount right of the king does not abolish the 
property of individuals, and he may certainly have a nght to Hull without 
violating private property If an office was trusted to Hotham, a much hi^er 
one is mtrusted to the king ; or do they understand our office so that we sn^ 
be entitled only to destroy our own rights and our government ? The parlia- 
ment then considers itself alone as mfallible and unlimited, and says, like the 
Irish rebels^ we do everything for the good of the king and the kingdom, 'pie 
authors of that declaration endeavour in every way to make the king odious. 
Hie people, however, will in the sequel feel the burdens and the misery which 
these prettoded deliverers bring upon them All evil, according to them, 
comes from evil counsellors, whom they do not name , from conspiracieSj which 
nobody discovers * from suspicion^ which nobody understands. But, mdeed, 
te.who tlunks thafcfHotham’s conduct to the king is a proof of affection and 
Iflralfcy, might also aflSmiAhat the papists, or even the Turks, drove us from 
London ; he might in the tone affectionate ana loyal manner bow us entuwy 
out of the kingdom. According td^the notion of the parliament, none of ita 
members could" be accused of ttieft or murder till inquiiy was made at London 

H. W — YOL. XIX. 28 
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>wbet})er it was agreeable to all the others. The principles of the innovations 
are: the parliament has the unlimited and sole right of declaring the laws, 
and what it declares is right No law or custom can limit its omnipotent will, 
and the king's assent to the laws is not necessary He has no veto, but is 
subject to the commands of the parliament. If it does the utmost that other 
parliaments attempted, this is no violation of moderation and duty, that is 
to say, as some already openly proclaim, they may depose the king without 
deserving blame on that account. After such language and with such prin- 
ciples, which cannot be earned to a greater height, we may justly expect the 
most culpable actions " 

By this declaration, and various accounts which were received, the parlia- 
ment was still more embittered, accepted voluntary contiibutions, and ordered 
loans for the preservation of the Protestant religion, of the king, as well as of 
his rights and dignities, of the laws, of peace, and of the privileges of parlia- 
ment Nine lords and sixty-five members of the house of commons, who dis- 
approved the resolutions, and most of w'hom had joined the king, w^ere accused 
and excluded from parliament But Charles issued, on the 13th of June, a new 
declaration, to the effect that he required no obedience or assistance except 
according to the laws of the land, he would esteem everybody wdio would 
render him services in this sense, for the preservation of religion and the con- 
stitution He w^ould not commence w^ar, nor raise men for that puipose, but 
only in case of an unjust attack to defend himself and his friends 

Two days later the king again declared before God and the w^orld that 
he abhorred all thoughts of war, and called upon his counsellors, and tfie numer- 
ous lords assembled about him, to testify that he had the most serious wish 
for peace Hereupon they declared We are fully convinced that his majesty 
has no hostile intentions, nor do w^e know of any councils or preparations that 
might excite a belief of such plans , on the contrary, the king desires to main- 
tain religion, justice, liberty, and the laws Disregarding these testimonies, 
which the parliament assumed to be partial, surreptitious, or false, it declared 
everybody guilty w^ho should obey the king’s commands respecting the militia, 
prohibited any payments of iBoney bemg made to him, and at length, on the 
12th of July, resolved that an army should be raised for the security of the 
king's person, for the defence of the parliament, the preservation of religion, 
the laws, liberty, and peace 

In this moment of mad infatuation, when many considered a civil w^ar, 
that most dreadful of all evils, as fortunate, or as a deliverance from evils, 
some at least shuddered at the abyss before them, and w^arned against the 
danger with all the energy of their heart and understanding Thus White- 
locke,^ though otherwise a zealous adherent of the parliament, says Our 
misery is the joy of our enemies, and the Catholics, who call us heretics, impel 
us towards it by all kinds of means and arts, well knowing that nothing can 
extend their dominion so much as our disunion We were blessed by a long 
and happy peace , but, instead of enjoying wnth moderation and gratitude the 
many blessings given us by God, we have become proud and luxurious, so that 
God suffers us to punish ourselves by a civil war It is surprising how we have 
gradually and imperceptibly drawn nearer to this war, and were, as if uncon- 
scious, borne along by the waves From a paper war, we have come, through 
declarations, representations, remonstrances, resolutions, messages, answers, 
and replies, to the levy of a military force and thp appointment of generals 
and commanders. ' 

** We must place our laws and liberties, our property and lives, in the hands 
of insolent mercenaries, whose violence and fury will then command us and all 
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we possess ; reaaon^ honour, and justice will abandon our country^ the base 
command the noble, viee prevail over virtue, and wickedness over pie^. 
From being a powerful people, we shall become weak and be ^ instruments 
of our oi^T^destruction.*^ 


Benjamm Rudyard spoke to the same effect “That we may the better 
understand the situation m which we are, let us look back three years. Would 
anyone at that time have thought it possible that the queen, for whatever 
reason, Vrould go to Holland, the kuig leave London and his parliament, such 
a dreadful insurrection break out m Ireland, and such disputes and diso^ers 
m church and state ^ On the other hand, if anyone had said : In consequence 
of new laws, the pailiament will be assembled t very three years; ship-money, 
monopolies, the eourt of High OommisMon and the Star Chamber be abolished; 
the bishops removed from the upper hou.se, the forests limited, nay, that we 
should possess a parliament which cannot be dissolved without its own consent 
— who w^ould not have considered this as a dream of happiness^ But now 
that we possess and enjoy all this, we think only of future securities and 
guarantees, as if they were not included m the possession of these tilings, 
which mutually support and niaintain each other Let us not, for the sake of 
a precarious future security, risk eveiy thing, or fancy that we possess nothing 
because we have not everything that we wish Everyone is bound to the 
utmost of his power to hiiidei bloodshed , for blood cues to heaven, and defiles 
the country Let us therefore secuie libeity and property, but in such a 
manner that we do not at the same tune lose our own souls 
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These eloquent warnings so far produced an effect that the parliam(' 
again sent a petition to the kmg respecting peace After an introduction oil 
the dangers of the tunes, on the armaments made by Charles, and his erroni)u4 
ideas of deciding eveiy thing by force, it demanded that he disband all troops, 
suspend all levies, and repair to pailiament, which was ready, on those temis. 
to desist from all preparations for wnr, to regulate military affairs by a new ana 
suitable bill, and to prove that the members valued the kuig's welfare, safety, 
honour, and greatness much more than their own happiness and lives, which 
they would most heartily and w illingly devote to his support and preservation. 
The king replied, that it was no proof of moderation and love of peace that 
the preamble to their petition laid all the blame upon him, and that at the 
same time Essex w’as appointed commander, and the mayor of London 
arrested because he had obeyed the king’s commands Then follows a 
repeated justification of his conduct, with the remark that the parliament had 
armed and caused force to be employed against him at Hull, at a time when 
not a smgle man had been raised by him , and yet it was certeinly for the king, 
in case of undoubted danger, to be the first to adopt defensive measures. He 
therefore called upon them to prevent disorders, duly to punish the authors of 
seditious publications, and to designate as delinquents only such as violated 
the laws, and not the faithful servants of the kmg If Hull were delivered to 
him, the persons named by him placed over the fleet, the military preparations 
stopped, the parliament removed to a place o^safety, and if it were acknowl- 
edged that his assent was necessary to general laws, he would pardon and 
forget all ^at was past, cease armaments and levies, and give his royal word 
before God that he did not and would not think of any hostilities. 
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The parliament aiLswered, at the end of July, that till the causes which had 
led to the present state of things were all removed, their duty to the king and 
Idngdom forbade them to accept the above proposals. On the 2nd of Au^t 
it detailed at length the causes for which recourse was had to arms. • A wicked 
and impious party, they said, had attempted to overthrow the constitution 
in church and state, and now required that they should give themselves up, 
unarmed, to their will and pleasure. But the lords and commons were 
resolved to risk their lives and fortunes for the defence and preservation of true 
religion, of the king’s person, honour, and dignity, of the power and rights 
of parliament, and the liberty of all the subjects. Everyone, therefore, who 
had any sense of piety and honour, and was bound by his duties to God, the 
king, and the country, was called upon to hasten to their defence. 

At the same time, the house of commons declared those lords who had 
repaired to the king to be incapable of sitting m the upper house, accused 
them as traitors, and ordered them to be imprisoned It commanded new 
taxes, such as tonnage and poundage, to be levied, levied recruits with 
increased activity, dismissed and arrested Gurney, the mayor of London, who 
, would not second these measures, and swore to live and to die with the earl of 
Essex, the new general. The king had before called upon the earls of Essex 
and Holland to attend him as officers of his court , but they replied that they 
were more necessary in parliament, where they could do him better service. 
Hereupon the king, on the llth of August, declared the earl of Essex and his 
followers to be rebels ; and, on the other side, the parliament gave the same 
name to all the adherents of the king. 

After the struggle had been thus begun by both sides, in word and deed, it 
seems merely a symbol that the king, on the 25th of August, 1642, caused the 
royal standard to be raised at Nottingham. It bore a hand pointing to a crown, 
with the motto, ‘^Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” In the 
first night a dreadful storm threw down the standard from the eminence on 
which it had been erected, so that it could not be replaced till two days after- 
wards. This accident w^as considered by many as a bad omen.c 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

FROM 1485 TO 1042 A D 

1485 Death of Queen Anne Richard propoRcs to marrv' hi^ more, Elizabeth of York, daughter 

of Edward IV Henr> Tudor, earl of Richmond, lands at Milford Haven Kiuiard 
marches to meet him, and la deflated and sl ain at Bosworth Parliament dcclaree 
for Richmond, who becnrues kiii^ as Henry VIL 

1486 Henry marries Elizabeth of York The uprising of Lord Lovel is suporessed 

1487 Lambert Simnel, calling himself the earl of Warwruk, is made the lentre of a revolt in 

Ireland ^imported by the earls of Kildare and Lin(r>ln and Lord Lovel The rebeb 
cross to England, and arc deieated b> Jlenn at Stoke liineoln is killed The 
court of Star Chamber is established 

1492 Perkin Warbeck, who calls himself Richard of Yoik, lands in Ireland Henry invades 
France, but abandons the war and concludes a treatv of peaic at Etaples 

1494 Povninc's Act is passed h\ the Irish parliament 

1495 Perkin Warbeck makes his first landing in England 

1496 James IV of Scotland invades England m behalf of Perkin Warbcik 

1497 Perkin Warbeck is o^e^coInc and captured in Corn\iall Henry sends the Cabots on a 

voyage to America 

1499 Perkin Warbeck and the earl of Warwick are executed 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

tt 

1501 Arthur pnnee of Wales, marries Catherine of \ragon J 

1502 Prince Arthur dies Catherine is contracted to Pnnee Henry 

1503 Princess Margaret marries Jaijies IV of Scotland 

150^1 Henry dies ^ ^ i i i ^ rx xttt-d 

1509 Accession of Henry Vm. Junction of houses of York and l^ancaster Hf hit Vllra 
ma^^la^e to ("athenne of A.ragon Execution of Empson and Dudley on charge of 
threatened conspiracy for carrying off the king 

1511 Henry, ha\ing arranged domestic affairs, engages in h^uropean ^htics l ope Julius 

establishes the Holy League to protect Italv against designs of Louis XII Henry 

VIIT joins the League , , „ .i » ri r»_ 

1512 English army sent to oo-oporato with Ferdinand of Spam m south of France Dimrgani- 

Mtion of English nrm> , which returns under Dorset in same vey At sea an mdeciaive 
battle fought off the' coast of Brittanv between England ^d l* ranee The french 
are worsted in Italy and dnven from the pope’s domains Death of Pone Juliua 

1513 Accession of Pope Lto X Henry VIII arranges a coiribmed at^k with J^tmilira 

against Franco The combmed army besieges Tcrouanne (Th^ro^ne) Battle 
of the Spurs (August 16tW, panic of the French soldiery before the aUied tHWM. 
The fall of Terouanne and capture of Toumay by the wHth 

after seyen wars’ imprisonment James 1\ of 

Inyasion of England C^iigust) Battle of Flodden Field (f^ptember »th) Defeat 
of the Scotch Death of .^mes and of man^ of the Scotch ^ 

1614 The dissolution of the Holy League is followed by the eoneliision of 

Henry VIII receiyes in exchange for peace ^rms Urge iLiTof^mW 

peace is ratified by the mamage of Mary, sister of Henr> VIII, to Louis of France. 

Louis dies three months later^^ , 17 * 

1615 Wolsey made archbishop of York by Henn% and the pope ^ 

then becomes chancellor, with control of the entire goyemment busm ^ ffla 

aspiration after peace as symbol of the Ational^at^^ 

toXouis XII of France, attempte to reconmier the Milane^ tro^i ^mihM i 

Milan IS occupied by the French A confederaw 

and Spam against foreign aggression, and followed bv a treaty (1518) 
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1510 Death of Ferdinand of Spam. Succession of his grandson Charles Francis I of France 
and Charles become we nvals for supremacy on the Continent Growmg power of 
Wolsey. His prunary object, to uphold the supremacy of the church lie enters 
on a course of arbitrary rule and provokes the dislike of both the nobility and com- 
monaltv. Birth of the prmcess Mary. p 

1515-1618 Wolsey and the Renaissance. Wolsey^s peace aspirations reflected the spirit of 
his age. Internal peace bemg secured, men now sought ^me nobler object ^han 
merely their self-preservation. An outburst of mtellectual vigour, receivmg its 
impulK from Italy, characterises this period of Wolsey 's pre-emmence While Wolmy’s 
own vision was turned towards the growing political importance of En^and, on the 
Contment great artists and poets arose who were not content with this, but sought 
to express in colour, and verse, and tone the new feeling of admiration for human action 
and human beauty. The spirit of the Renaissance reached England slowly The 
invention of printing brought hterature witbm reach of the unmitiat^ In the'English 
Kenai.ssance there was no such breach with the old religious faith as in Italy The 
Oxford reformers (1510) endeavour to introduce study of Greek into the University 
St Paul's School founded by Colet Thomas More among its scholars His Utopia 
(1515-1516) a satire on the defects of English government by picturing an imaginary 
ideal government 

1518 More, the author of Utopia (1515), is knighted and becomes pnvy councillor 

1519 Death of the emperor Maximilian (January) His CTandson Charles succeeds as king of 

Spain A struggle me vi table between Chiles and Francis of France Both sovereigns 
candidates for the empire, and Charles is chosen Emperor Charles V An English alli- 
ance Ls sought by both Charles and Francis, and a personal meetmg is arranged between 
Francis and Henry VIII 

1620 The meeting of the Field of the Cloth of Gold Heniy interviews Charles subsequently 
Through Wolsey’s scheming, England becomes pledged to the mterest of ("harles 
Wolsey, arbitrating on their respective claims in certam grievances, pronounces 
against the French Wolsey’s aspiration for the papacy and promise of Charles' 
support Death of the pope and election of Adrian of Utrecht as hi^^uecessor 

1521 Execution of the duke of Buckingham on charge ol high treason Quarrel of Luther 

with Henrv VIII Henry receives from the pope title of Defender of the Faith for 
havmg wntten a work against Luther 

1522 Francis attempts to excite disaffection against England m Ireland and Scotland The 

attempt proves ineffectual 

1522-1523 Expeditions sent by Enriand under command of Surrey and Suffolk against France 
Charles of Spain joins the English forces The combmed attack, howevei, proves a 
failure 

1623 Wolsey summons a parliament (the first since 1515) and demands a grant of £890,000 
for war purposes, whic h parliament refuses Wolsey agam disappointed in hopes of 
papacy Election of Clement VII to succeed Adrian 

1524 Wolsey abandons warlike preparations and entem into pacific relations with court of 

France Defeat of the French by the Imperialists near Roma^ano The I'rench 
evacuate Italy Another decisive battle follows, resulting in the French defeat at 
Pavia and capture of Francis Wolsey dissolves several small monasteries 

1525 Henrv proposes mvasion of France in conjunction with Charles of Spam Charles 

declines proposal Wolsey then transfers his support to Francis He upholds the 

S ipe against the enemies of the church, which he laentifies with the cause of Charles 
enry endeavours through Wobey to raise a forced loan Meets with great opposi- 
tion throughout the country, and finely abandons the attempt Treaty of peace 
signed between England and France in autumn of 1 525 
1526 Negotiations with France are continued, and in following year Wolsey visits France 
with proposal for marriage of Pnneess Mary tojpn of the French kmg The question 
of the legitimacy of the pnneess is raised 

1527 Henry questions the legitimacy of his mamt^e with Cathenne, and submits the case 
to the pope Wolsey supports Henrv m his wish for a divorce 
1528 Pope Clement appoints Wolsey and Cardinal Campe^o his legates to adjudicate on 
toe question of the validity of Henry's marriage Finally he annuls the proceedings 
in England, and calls the cause to Rome 

1629 The failure of these negotiations, combined with the growing unpopularity of Wolsey 
in the country, bring about the latter's downfall The kiil|^ stnps him of his offices, 
and in the following year orders his arrrat on i;harge of treason Sir Thomas 
More becomes chancellor Meetmg for toe first tizHi of the Seven Years' Parliament 
(November 3rd) which carried through the final severance from Rome. ^ 

1530 Dc»th of Wolsey at Jjeicester Crcmwell attracts the kmg's notice and is raUH to office. 
Henrv renews the divorce question busoonsulting the universities of Europe as to 
the legality of his mamage The decinon indecisive Growing dissatisfaction with 
the clmrcb m England The king alhes Mmself with national party, who desire the 
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^g^dence of Eii|(;Und m ecolemostical matten from the •unmiMjr of Bobm. 
J? ^®29, paiitament pomes enactment regulating eonouet and stataa of 

he^'of 1^^^ domanda that the c&rgy ackDowledge him supreme 

1531 The dergy incumni; the penalty of pnemunire, mibniit to Hennr's demands, and address 

him as Head of the Church and Clergy so far as the law of Chnst will allow/* In- 
volves threat to the pope Convocation makes proposal to limit the pope's power 
by petitionmg the king and parliament to abolish payment of annates to the pope. 
Spread of Protestantism Men embrace the Lutheran doctnne of justifioaUnn Iw 
faith 

1532 Parliament continues its attack on the clei^" The Mortmain Art, forbiddi^ oorpom- 

tions to leave property to the cierpv, is ^^nfirmed in its proMsions. iWliament 
reforms the spiritual courts The clerg\’’ itself eoutinucs the attack upon the power 
of Rome Sir Thomas More dissents from the subordination of ecclosiastlcism to 
the temporal power and resigns the chancellorship 

1633 Cranmer succeeds Warham as archbishop of CaDterbu*y Marriage of Henr^” to Anne 

Rolevn Cranmer declares marriage with Catherine of Aragon void, and that with 
Anne legal The pope opposes the di\ orcc 

1533^1534 Completion of breach of English Church with Romp Before 1533 Henry appealed 
from pope to a general council hen parliament met in 1634 Henry procureo from 
it three acts fl'l \ second act of Annates, giving him various additional powers 
(2) An act concemmg Peter's Pence, etc (3) An act fonfirming the submission of 
the clerg\" to Henry and annulling the pope’s intervention These acts finally 
effected the separation from Rome But though nominallv the English ef'clesiastical 
authorities became more independent, in practice thev were entl^el^ Bul>sorvient to 
Henry's bidding In Iheoiy’ and sentiment the C'hurcli of England was still a branch 
of the Catholic Church, practically, it was now a national church, ready to drift from 
its moorings and to accept new counsels 

1634 New measures introduced against the pope All forms of tnbute to Romo abolished: 

his authority to be transferred to the crown The succession to the throne scttlea 
on the children of Anne Bolevn by act of parliament Sir T More, and Fisher, bishop 
of Rochester, refusing acquiescence in this, are sent to the Tower The supplementary 
acts against the pope’s authontv complet-^ the 8c%erance of the English and Roman 
churches The jurisdiction of the pope in special appc^Als is abolished ^ Finalb' 

an act is passed abolishing the authontv of the pope m England The convocatioUi 
of Canterourv and York cleclare that ‘‘the bishop of Rome has no greater jurisdictun 
^ conferred on him by God in the kingdom of England than any other foreiga bishops* 
* PJxecution of the Nun of Kent 


1535 Latimer is made bishop of Worcester Act of Supremacy pEueed, by which Her r yasmimid 
title of “Supreme Head of the Church of England “ Persecutions follow t Im passug 
of the act among the monastic orders Fisher and More are executed fnr refusing 
to swear to the acts of Succession (1534) and Supremacy Cromwell appointsd 
king’s vicar-general in ecclesiastical matters and pushes his agitation against tie 
friars 

1636 Cromwell extends his religious campaign in direction of abolishinfj; the lesser nionastensfi 
Parliament acquiesces The property of all monastenes having incomes of less thaii 
£200 a year now passes to the crown Dissolution of parliament follows Death of 
Catherine of Aragon Benefit of clergy is now restnetod bv act of narlinnient, thence- 
forth in the matter of jurisdiction cler^' and laymen are on an equahtv Anne Boleyn 
executed on a charge of adultery^ piay 19th) The foUowing day Henry marries 
Jane Seymour Mary and Elizabeth are declared illegitimate pv act of parliament 
An English translation of the Bible is set up in the churches Convocation draws up 
the Ten Articles, 1536, intended to promote unity of belief 
1537 These changes responsible fosBinsurrections amonest lower orders in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire (callecf in Yorkshire “the Pilgrimage of Grace’’) Many executions foUow. 
The “council of the north” mstitutea to keep order Jane Seymour gives birth 

to a prince (afterwards Edward VI), but dies a few days later _ . , 

1637-1538 Progress of the Reformation In 1536 Henr\'’ published the Ten Articles: the old 
doctrines are stripped of much that had given offence, and reasonable exmanations 
are given of the doctnnes and practices enforced Thev showed a stnet Mvance in 
direction of Lutheranism Next, each church is supplied with a copv of the Englisn 
Bible, until now forbidden Then follows the dissolution of the grater abbiM^ and 
monasteries, the-great popular relics and shnnes are thus destroyed In 1539, par- 
liament allows the king lo extend the dissolution to all the monastenes vet rsinauiiiig. 
With the revenues, new ecclesiastical and educational objects are projected 
1688 Inaction m the west Lady Sall8bu^>^ Wher of Cardinal Pole, is imprison^ 
ThI marquis of Exeter and others ape executed for treawn Bef^ning of Jhe attaA 
o# the greater monastenes Manv executions of abbots and friars as implicated 
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in the Pilgnmafe of Grace All monasteries are now dissolved, and their property 
panted to the King Relics and images in the churches are destroyed Lambert 
IS condemned and burned for heresy 

1539 Bill of Six Articles passed by parliament The chief points of the Catholic religion are 

now laid down Severe penalties are mflicted for disobedience Completion of the 
suppression of monasteries Temporary check to Reformation The dCsclosure of 
pnestly deceptions excites derision among lower classes The Sacrament becomes 
object of ridicule This disorder is repugnant to Henry’s disposition He prorribtes 
m parliament the Bill of Six Articles (1539), laying down chief points of Catholic 
religion Arrests and executions follow 

1540 Henry marries Anne of Cleves (January 6th) Consequent fall of Cromwell Execution 

of Cromwell by Bill of Attamder (July 28th) without being heard in his own defence 
On July 24th the king’s marriage with Anne of Cleves is abrogated by act of parlia- 
ment Henry marries Catherine Howard (July 28th) 

1541 Execution of the countess of Salisbury 

1542 Henry takes the title of king in place of lord of Ireland Catherine Howard executed 

on a charge of immorality Panic and flight of the Scots at Solwav Moss (November 
25th) 

1543 Henry marries his sixth and last wife, Catherine Parr Treaty for the marriage of Prince 

Edward and Mary, Queen of Scots, is arranged with Scotland The Geraldine Re- 
bellion The Fitzgeralds are put to death 

1544 Invasion of Scotland by Henry under Lord Hertford and Lord Lisle Scotland is merci- 

lessly ravaged Henry invades France in person The capture of Boulogne The 
Peace of Cr6py or Crespy signed, 1544 An act is passed, releasing the king from his 
debts 

1544-1545 The Litany and the Pnmer In 1544 Cranmer, in directing that prayers be offered 
for Henn'’B success at Boulogne, ordered them to be said in English This litany 
was the foundation-stone of the future Book of Common Prayer A primer, or book 
of private prayer, also issued m English In public services, the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, 
and Ten Commandments were to be English, the remainder in Latin 

1546 Peace of Boulogne The duke of Norfolk and the earl of Surrey (his son) are committed 

to the Tower for treason Lord Leonard Grey becomes lord-deputy of Ireland 

1547 Execution of earl of Surrey Death of Henry VlII (January) Accession of Bdward VI 

Progress of Reformation Somerset, full of revolutionary ardour, presses forward rel- 
onnation Destructive violence us^ Images of saints pulled down , the punfication 
of churches enjoined Ridley preaches violent sermons Picture, and window, and 
statues alike forbidden The Ei^li&h liturgy enforced by a royal commi««sion The 
Book of Homilies issued under Cranmer’s directions Many old customs and holv 
days are suppressed (1548) Cranmer endeavours to preserve the historical continuity 
of the church, he accepts present doctrines and •practices till tested and found want- 
ing, but the more advanced Protestants attempted a violent cleavage from the past 
Edward VPs First Praver-Book issued in English (1549) Act of parliament per- 
mitting marriage of clergy (1549) 

1547 Hertford (now created duke of Somerset) is made protector His anxiety to carry 
out refonns He pushes forward the Reformation The punfication of churches 
IS ordered Somerset invades Scotland to enforce the treaty of marriage of 1543, 
and defeats the Scots at the battle of Pinkie (September 10th) The Scots ally with 
Henry II of France, and the young cmeen marries the dauphin Francis Somerset 
opens war with France The use of English in servuces is ordered and the pulling 
down of images Bonner and Gardiner protest and are imprisoned The newdy 
made treasons of Henry VIII are repealed, a reversal of H^ry’s arbitrary policy 
Acts against vagrancy are passed in parliament Execution of Lord Seymour 

1549 A complete English Service-Book is approved by parliament, called the First Praver- 

Book of Edward VI The first act of uniformity is passed Act passed permitting 
the mamage of the clergy Somerset introduces popular measures to check the grow- 
ing evils, mdustnal and i^ricultural, of the poor Somerset's revolutionary^ tendencies 
^ve nse to outbreaks Insurrection m the west Somerset’s brother, Lord Seymour, 
IS condemned for treason by attainder, without being Heard in his own defence, and 
beheaded Ket, a tanner, organises a rebellion in the east, especially directed against 
the nobles who had enclosed the common land The rebellion is suppressed by the 
earl of Warwick, and Ket and other leaders are executed War declared against 
France (September) Fall of Somerset His failures discsedit him and he resigns 
protectorship Dudley, earl of Warwick, gams chief influence m the council, and 
contmues Somerset’s policy 

1550 The council makes peace with France and Scotland and restores Boulogne. Latimer 

declaims agamst tne vices of the The depreciation of the coinage 

1551 Advance of the Reformation Proteetan|6 are given the new appointments The 

pnneess Mary forbidden use of the mass. Warwick becomes duke of Northumberland. 
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Somerset 18 charged with high treason and sent to the Tower. EuropesA aJfain 
prevent the interference of Charles Rapid and diaorderlu advanoa of .* 

Imprisonment of non-conforming churcti dignitaries (Qaidiner. Bonner, etc ) The 
new appoii^ments are all Protestants (Rimey, Ponet, Hooper) Statues, Sgurefi, 
im^es, to be removed from churches, all service-books except prayer-book to be 
d^royed Church property seized j^pointmcnts to livings are made without 
reference to the bishops in authority This remov'al of religious restraint provokes 
unbridled lice^e in all directions Parodies of the mass, desecration of sacraxnente, 
abuse of Catholics Bishops become large pluralists, absorbmg the revenues of the 
parishes 

1552 A revised prayer-book issued bv parliament Composed under the influence of the 
reforn^ers John Knox a leading partic ipator — subsequently the father of 
the Scottish Reformation Calvinistic doctrin(>itii replace the earlier orthodox creeds 
The PortV"two Articles have a Calvinistic colouring iCnglaiid becomes a refuge Tor 
the pei-secuted reformers of other lands Somerset in tried and beheaded Second 
Praver-Book of Kdward \ I issued St'cond Ac t of Uniformity passed Parliament 
amends law ot treason 


1553 The Forty- two Ai tides of Faith set forth Warwick aims at cliauging suc(e.H8ion to 
Lady Jane Grev Illness of Kdward VI, die** in Julv Ladv Jane Grev is proc'laimed 

3 ueen Flight of Mary Th^* nation rallies roancf Mar> Northumhorland’s army 

eserts him He fails in Norfolk Mary proclaimed 1 adv Jane Grrv ai J North- 
umberland are committed to the Tower Kvccutiou rf Northumberland Mary 
restores the mass Bonner made bishop ol London, and Gardiner lord chancellor 
Gradual restoration of the Roman church The laws cone eming religion pusaed 
in Edward’s reign are annulled in parliament Negotiations opiencxl for martiage 
of Mary to Philm of Spam 

1553 Reartwn towards Home Bonner appointed to the council and Gardiner made clianccllor 
Manx’s impetuosity towards Rome is cheeked by Simon Rcnard of Spain She, however, 
replaces tne displaced bishops and restores the mass Protestant preachers and 
foreigners are expelled and imprisoned In August, Mary refused to recognise the 
marriage of the clergy The bishops are deposed 
1554 Unpopulantv of Maiy’s mamage Consequent risings in different parts of country 
Wyatt’s rebellion, it fails Wyatt, Ladv Jane Grc\, her husband, father, and uncle 
are executed (February^ 12th) Princess Elizabetli sent to Tower Marriage with 
Philip (July) Second parliament authorises the Spanish marriage Thi $nbmuitnon 
to Rome England accepts the papal absolution All statutes against the pope* since 
the twentieth year of Henry VIlI arc repealed Parliament re-enacts statutes for 
burning the heretics and agrees to reconciliation of church of England to the see of 
Rome Cardinal Pole, sent to England as pope's legate, receives the sulimissiun of 
England England accepts the papal absolution Mary begins her efforts to root out 
the heretics 


1555 Persecuting statutes re-enacted and put in force (January) Ridley and Latimer burned, 

also Ho(^r and Rogers Thirty-seven members of the commons secede from parlia- 
ment ^ Philip leaves England 

1556 Confession and death of Cranmer Cardinal Pole is made archbishop of (’anterbury 

The Dudley conspiracy in behalf of Elizabeth fails The conspiracy followed by 
increased persecution Two hundred and seventy-seven person** suffer Pole made 
archbishop of Canterbury He presses forward the persecutions 

1557 France supports the English exiles Strafford's attempt upon Scarborough with French 

help fails Philip embroils England in war with France England and Spain defeat 
France at St Quentin l 

1658 Calais 13 besieged and captured by the French under the duke of Guise The French 
are defeated at Gravefmes by the Spanish, who are assisted by the English fleet. 
Negotiations for a European peace Death of Mary and Cardinal Pole , ^ . 

1558 Accession of BUzabeth. She retains Mary’s council, adding Sir William C^il to their 


_ mg Sir William i>cil to their 

number Difficult conditions at opening of her reim She forbids unJicense|w 
preachmg, and allows jpart of the liturgy to be used in English A new prayer-boolt 
18 prepared. Gradual establishment of the English church Elizabeth declinee 
Philipps offer of mamage The threatened danger from France rp. a * # 

1559 Parliament passes the Act of Supremacy, with ^nalti^ for reusing it The Act 

Uniftftimty is passed establishing the revised pr^er-book Pea^ with Fr^ce Md 
Treaty of Cateau-Cambr^sis Death of Henry II of France nria^ arjb- 

bishop Of Canterbury Establishment of English Church Hizabeth becomps^ 
champion of JEuropean Protestantism Cecil moves cautiously in mtroduemg 
estant measures elevations of the host at mass is fo^den, * 

divines appointed to revise and correct the English liturgv of Ed^rd VI par- 

liament of 25th of January proceeds with religious reform 

Unifopimtv Arto New bishoDB take the place of the recusants Spread of Calviniam 


Uniformity Acts New bishops take the place < 


macy and 
Calvmiam 
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by Tetummg exiles Antaronism between Scotch and French. Rise of the lords of 
the congregation The Reformation in Scotland 

1560 Elizabeth assists the Scottish rebels The regent of Scotland dies, and ^ the Treaty 

of Edmbuigh it is agreed that the French troops shall leave Scothmd rrotestantism 
established oy the hetates Queen Mary returns to Scotland 

1561 Rise of Dudley, earl of Leicester Beginning of the relinous wars m France.b 

1562 Elizabeth sends help to the French Huj^enots English disaster at Havre Maiy'a 

demands to be acknowledged Elizabeth^ successor refused. A severe act passed agaunst 
the Roman Catholics 

1563 The Thirty-nine Articles are drawn up and signed by convocation 

1564 Archbishop Parker and the queen enforce uniformity Supported by Dudley, earl of 

Leicester, many of the London clergy refuse to obey and leave the church. 

1565 Mamage of Mary Queen of Scots to Damley Insurrection in Ulster 

1566 Murder of Rizzio Peace is made with France The commons resolves to petition the 

queen to marry 

Spread of Calvvhism The English Puntans contend for purity of worship, the rejection 
of the rites and vestments of the Roman church 

1567 The murder of Damley Deposition and flight of Mary Queen of Scots 

1568 Mary escapes to England Her case investigated by English commisSfoners at a con- 

ference at York She remains a pnsoner at Tutbury Elizabeth’s difficulties increased 
by affaire in the Netherlands and the rise of the Puritans Marriage suggested with 
the archduke of Austria 

1569 Cecil tries to draw queen into war with Spam Philip adopts Mary’s cause Norfolk 

committed to the Tower for proposing to many Mary Insurrection in behalf of 
Mary under Northumberland and Westmoreland in the northern counties Sup- 
pressed with great cruelty Insurrection m Munster 

1570 The two earls escape to Scotland Consequent complications with Scotland Murray 

assassinated Pope Pius V excommunicates Elizabeth and absolves her subjects from 
their allegiance Mamage proposed between Elusabeth and the duke of Anjou (after- 
wards king of France) Caj^wnght, a Puritan leader, expelled from professorship at 
Cambridge 

1571 The Ridoln plot in favour of Mary. Parliament introduces many bills of'Puntan ten- 

dency ana against the introduction of papal bulls Alterations in religion proposed 
by Fhntans in parliament Alen^on proposed as queen’s husband 

1572 Noilolk executecl Francis Drake’s voyage to Panama Seizure of Briel by exiles 

from Netherlands The queen’s duplicity Massacre of St Bartholomew Parlia- 
ment proposes an attainder against Maiy', but is forbidden by the queen to proceed. 
Colonisation of Ulster by Essex 

1575 The Netherlands offer the sovereignty of Holland and Zealand to Elizabeth, who declines 

1576 Grindal succeeds Parker as archbishop of Canterbury 

1577 Drake’s voyage to the Pacific Insurrection m Ireland under the Burkes of Connaught 

1579 Elizabeth’s intention to many duke of Anjou, unpopularity of mamage Insurgents 

in Ireland Fitzmaunce is defeated 

1580 At Smerwick, Lord Grey defeats combined Spaniards and Italians Two Jesuits, Cam- 

pion and Parsons, land m England to reconvert country to papacy Suppression of 
not insurrection 

1581 Parliament passes the Recusancy laws Campion arrested and executed Intended 

joint rule of Mary and James in Scotland 

1582 Plots for assassination of Elizabeth ^ 

1583 Arrest of Francis Throcmorton for complicity in plot Whitgift succeeds Gnndal as 

archbishop of Canterbury and persecutes the Puntans The high cor^ission court 
is placed on permanent footing * » 

1584 Association formed to defend the queen Breach with Spain Ma^ QReen of Scots 

deserted by her son James Growth of Philip of Spain’s power ^ Assassination of 
pnnce of Orange Armada gathers in the Tagus • 

1585 Elizabeth determines to assist the Netherlands and sends Leicester with that object 

1586 Drake returns laden with spoils from West Indies Elizabeth negotiate with Spaniards. 

Leicester returns with munon unaccomplished Babmgtoirs conspiracy detected 
Trial of Mary Stuart BaMle of ZUtphen and death of Sir Phi^ Sidney . 

1587 Popular feelmg against Mary (^een of Scots Mary's exeotttion at Fojbdhngay;Mt8 

OTect on Europ^n politics Philip’s preparations for liurziB Spanish 

fleet at Cadiz Pope Sestus V produms crusade againstJESiipDeth CSrculation of 
the Martin Marprelate tracts English preparationB Tor daence % ^ 

1588 Approach of the Armada Its equipment l^eEkighi^e«upmep|pi Defeat of Armida 

^e victory a national one Leicester made general-in«cMd His death 

1589 Philip’s iJesigns against France Brance and England ally against Spain Eigpeditioa 

to Portugal to support Antonio against Philip of Spaiar^Drake nlunders .Corunna ar 
the Groyne ^ * 
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1500 Death of Walsingham Publication of tlie Faent Queeiie 

1501 Easex sent ^ith English troops to assist Henry IV of France 

1592 A second expedition sent to help Henrj IV 

1593 Shak^peare^s Venus and Adonis 
^1694 Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity 

1695 Death of Drake Tyrone rebels and is assisted bv Philip of Spain 

1590 Expedition against Spam The commons picf,s for war to he lurried into Philip’s own 
countiy Yearly exp^itions against Spam Attack on Ciuhz by Vjrmx m 1596 
Effects of Armada It definitely settled the religion of Englaml and the claims of SiMdii 
upon it 

1590-1598 Tlie xvar of religions is now transferred to 1 rancr Elizabeth makes treaty of 
alliance with Heim IV of France 

Elieaheth and parliament Her arbitrar\ dcmaiuls of large sums for iiersonal expendi- 
ture Her parliaments treated with scant rcsju'ct She curtails Iihert\ of speecli 
The incident of Mr Maurice (ISO't) Parliament acquires considenihlv more im- 
portance during this period I^ntaiiism deveioj'icd indctH'ndeni*e of character , mem- 

brmg high qualities to bear on their administrative iliitios 
In ecclesiastical matters, the same arhitrarino-%8 shoiMi h> Elizabeth, tenacious of her 
supremacy* The church he<omi8 Protestant and Elizabeth fillv \ tic ant h\ingH with 
Puritan duinoB Her contempt for the bisluqw, wlioni slie treated as cnaturoB of 
her will T.^lie divine origin of Episcopac\ luit ^ et di^tinctU iL-tsiTteil in English church 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastxcat Polity rest*^ the authont} of the bisliops iqxui politic al grounds 

1570-1583 The Puritans Indignant at the abuses in the churrh, the\ raise the claims of 
Presbyterianism as a diMne institution (.'artwnght’s udinonition (puhlisluHl 1572) 
implies superiority of church to state l^ut the great mass of Puritans accepted 
queen’s 8upremac\ and acknowledged the Eataolishod Chiirtli Ihe odAanced 
Puritans (under \Vlutgift’s administration) are perseiuted for their ropiibln an \iewH 
In 1583 the court of high commission attained full powers, and its proceedings were 
characterised bv much arbitrariness 

1590 Growth of the High Churih Party The church of England asserts its highest pretentions 
after Armada Catholics now enter the national chiinh Tlie high church pnity 
IS formed, and the di\me right of Eiuscopacy lomuilated The Puritans are i!Ti|>ellea 
to a more organised opposition In 1590 associations foniied for introdui mg all tin 
apparatus of Presbyterianism (s\nod8 and classes) The Star ('hamber is bi ought mU 
requisition, but without dotrac ting from the spread of Purilanism 

1588-1596 Increasing prosperity ui Euyland Trade grew togetlier w'lth piracy and war 
Increase of manufactuies Com extensively grown by landed proprietors The gor 
geous court attire Rise m general standard of comfort Improv>meiil m I liaabetrmii 
buildings o\ er those of Middle Ages Windows and glass introduced, where previously 
men lived in fortihed castles Manor-houses take the place of the old ensth s Clum- 
nevs are now introduced Comfortable bedding takes the place of the stiaw pallet 
or bag of chaff Pewter platters and tin spooriH nnluce wc^odin ones iTie quest 
after wealth accompanies the introduction of gre ater luxury' 

1588-1595 Literary development' Hooker {Eccles Polity) uitroduees elegant prose style, 
attention to form aa well m matter Spenser and ShnkcRpc*are arc affertc*d by the 
spirit of the age Tlieir reverence for tiic reign of law' ftpenser’s cardinal virtues 
as enumerated in Fame' Qweene — the la^ of puritv', temperance, and justice Shake- 
speare’s moral in his plavs, the retribution which follows close on the heels of the 
transgjfession of law, wdielher moral or plivsiral Francis Bacon begins to dream of 
a larg^er science than known hitherto — a science based on a reverent inquiry into 
the liwv's of nature ^ 

1596 Rise of Raletgh of Essex' Expedition to Cadiz under Essex anci liowarcl ^ 

1597 Failure of expedition, of Essex and Raleigh against Spain Essex loses the queen s 

favour Philip makes proposals of peace „ , , r a 

1598 Death of Btulip II of Spam. O’Neil of Ireland defeats English army Death of Sir 

John Noms Death of Burghlev' Robert Cecil gucc erds 

1699 Essex sent to conquer Ireland He fails, returns without permission and is imprisoned, 

1600 Essex’s intrigues with James of Scotland, and with llomaiusts and I untans 


'^THE SEVENTEENTH CENTER Y 

1601 Essex plans i^feUion apd sefla partisans amoni? the disaffected 

Spaniards land in Keland the first reg^Jar Poor Law passed The withdrawal 

iA) 3 SubtntaS’^Af pardoS of O’Neil Reconq^uest of Ireland “kdle'S^^'petitkm 

1603-1604 Acolssroii of Jam., I. Peace with §pa>n.e"tercd into Th^iUen^ 
presented bv Puritan element, impnsonment of petitioners y 
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plot to change the government and the Rve plot to obtain toleration Imprisonment 
of Sir Walter Raleigh 

1 004 Hampton Court conference Triumph of high church party The project for authonzed 

version of Bible First parliament of James Its I^uritan temper To appease 
parliament, James persecutes the Catholics New bodv of canons drawn up Parlia- 
ment claims to deal with both church and state Death of Whitgift Bancyoft® 
succeeds as archbishop of Canterbury Peace concluded with Spain Gunpowder 
plot projected against James and parliament 

1005 Gunpow^der plot discovered Flight of conspirators Their capture and execution 

Bacon’s AavancemejU of Leamnig 

1006 The post-rate Naturalisation of James’ Scottish subjects Disaffection in Ireland 

Parliament increases seventy of laws against Catholics 

1607 Cecil’s impositions in attempting to raise mone\ Bates case Bill for union of England 

and bcotland rejected in tlie commons The enclosure of commons leads to dis- 
turbances 

1608 A new book of rates issued, largely increasing customs 

1610 The Great Contract The commons remonstrate against the court of high commission, 

the Royal Proclamations, and Impositions ” Parliament’s petition of gne\anreB 
Plantation of Ulster Bancroft dies Abbot succeeds as archoishop of Canterbury 
He increases the se\eritv of court of Higli Commission 

1611 James dissolves parliament James institutes the order of baronets Arabella Stuart 

imprisoned in Tower for marrving illiam Se>moiir 

1612 Death of Salisbury Princess Eliyabelh betrothed to elector palatine Robert (^arr 

becomes James’ chief ad\iser The lrcasur> is placed in commission Death of 
Prince Henrv (No\ ember 6th) 

1613 Carr created earl of Somerset Marriage of the elector palatine 

1614 The Addled Parliament meets James’ first quarrels with parliament Parliament 

refuses supplies lull till it has dealt with James' imposition of customs It is dis- 
solved Se\eral members imprisoned 

1615 Rise of Villiers 

1616 Raleigh, leleascnl from the Tower, is allowed to go to South America Trial of the earl 

and countess of Somerset Dismissal of Chief Justice Coke Death of Shakespeare 
Villiers becomes chief favourite of James 

1617 Raleigh 's'last \o\age to Guiana Bacon made lord-keeper Proposals for the Spanish 

marriage The Declaration of Sports 

1618 Execution of Raleigh Beginning of Thirt\ Years' War 

1619 James refuses to assist hn son-in-law’, the elector palatine, who has been elected king of 

Bohemia Sympathy m England with the Protestant side in the di‘*pute 

1620 Invasion of the Palatinate Negotiations with Spam concerning the marriage of Prince 

Charles Landing of the Pilgrim fathers iii New' England 

1621 James’ third parliament meets The commons imfieach Ba^on, lord chancellor, and 

deprive him of the great seal Impeachment of Mompeeson foi holding monopolies 
Behaviour of James He tears up Ine protestation of the commons Baron’s Korum 
Orqanum Digbv’s mission and the dissolution of parliament 

1622 The loss of the Palatinate Coke, Pvm, Sclden and others are imprisoned 

1623 Pnnee Charles and Ihickingham go to Spam On their return, Buckingham procures 

the breaking off of the match Buckingham’s consequent populanty 

1624 Resolve of w^ar against Spam T.ast parliament of James 1 Votes supplies against 

Spam Monopolies finally declared illegal The lord treasurer is impeached and 
condemned for bribery’^ Mansfield’s expedition to go to the Palatinate Projected 
marriage of Prince Charles arranged with France 

1625 Death of James 

1625 Accession of Charles I First parliament disaohed, after granting two subsidies Mar- 

nage of Charles to Henrietta of France Failure of expedition against Cadiz Dislike 
of Buckingham Loan of ships to Richelieu 

1626 Second parliament meets and appoints three committees — for privileges, for religion, 

and for the state of the kingdom Impeachment of Buckin^am by Sir John Eliot 
Parliament dissolved to save him Ley’y of forced loans Tonnage and poundage 
illegallv levied 

1627 War between Fi ance and England Drs Sibthorp and Mamwaring preach in favour of 

the king’s prerogative 

War funds collected by forced laws Unpopulanty of Buckingliain. The Five Knights' 
case their ease decided against them Poor mdr are pressed for army and navy 
under martial law and billeted on the refractory knights Danger of a Catholic reaction 

1628 Third parliament meets Commons blame Buckingham for their grievances. Main- 

wanng’s sermons are condemned by proclamation, at request of the commons 
Petition of Right drawn up, a^ter conferences with the lords and commons Charles 
assents to it Parliament grants five subsidies and is prorogued Laud becomes 
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bishop of London and the king’s chief ecclesiastical adviser Preparations made lor a 
second expedition against France Wentworth is made president of the council of Um 
north Assassination of Buckingham (August). Chambers deebnes to pay tonnaao 
and poundage duties He is impnsoned 

1029 Reafembhng of parliament Resolution passed that they who make innovations In 
religion or who exact or pay subsidies not granted by parliament are enemies of the 
realm Ihe king dissolves parliament— the last for eleven ycare Breach between 
the king and commons Sir John Eliot and others are sent to the Tower 

1630 Charles launches various financial schemes Large sums collected from the gentry hv 
distraint of knighthood Peace is made with France and Spam The Star Chaiiiber 
directs its ^wers against the king’s enemies Dr Leighton is impnsoned for writing 
against prelates Puritan emigration to New England Laud upholds uniformitv. 

1632 Sir John Ehot dies in the Tower 

1633 Inquiry by Lord Holland into extent of royal forests and alleged encroachments The 

grant of rribnopohes to certain countnes irritaU‘S the merchant class The king is 
crowned in Scotland Wentworth appointed lord dcput> in Ireland Laud becomes 
archbishop of Canterbury Pryniie’s //w/noma*f^7 j an attack on tlic i*\i®ting drama 
Milton’s Allegro and Peruterono 

1031 Milton’s Comu8 Noy draws up a writ for “ship-money,” on pretext of defending 
(oast against pirates It w assented to Antagonism to J.aud 

1635-1636 Financial pressure. Additional impositions laid on commerce and established 
corporations New writ of ship-money issued, extending the tax to inland tow'na 
ana countries I^aud holds a visitation, and gives greater prominence than before to 
ritual Juxon becomes lord treasurer Book of Canons and Common Praver uwued 
for Scotland Hampden refuses to pav ship-monev 

1637 Charles consults the judges about ahip-raone\ , who declare the king’s right to do what 
was necessary for the defence of the realm m time of danger Jiulgrnent is given 
against John Hampden by a majority of tVie judges (Charles continued to lew 
ship-money Unpopular action of the high church party in inflicting exorbitant 
fines Opposition arises Leighton. Prvnne, Bastwick, and Burton write condemnor 
tory theses They are condemned by Star Chamber Bcvolt of Ixlmburgh. 

1038 Milton's lycidas. The Scotch covenant, binding its signatories to recover tlie purity 
and liberty of tJie gospel 

1639 Charles adxances to Berwick A bloodless war with the Scots is ternunated by the 

pacification of Berw'ick 

1640 The Short Parliament meets Pvm lavs before* it the gncvaiHcs of the nation., (^rles 

rather than abandon the war with Scotland, cIimsoKph parliament (Mav )4 The 
Second Bishops’ War Great council of peers at \oik Com oration pas« ^E^non* 
asserting the divine right of bishops The 3Veat\ of Ripon (October) Hi/h com- 
mission court sits for last time (Octobei 22nd) Meeting of Long Parliameni Pym 
leader of the commons Impeachment and trial of Strafford Charles coii'^ents to 
the Bill of Attainder Impeachment of Finch, the lord chancellor, and of Lciid 

1641 Execution of Strafford Impeachment of Laud Constitutional reforms acts abolish- 

ing courts of star chamber and high commission Boot and Branch Bill Ship- 
monev declared illegal Triennial Bill passed (parlies formed on church questions) 
Bill against dissolving parliament passed Charles v isits Sc’otland He organuM^ 
the rovalist party The Irish insurrection I’he Irish massacres in Llslcr Bill 
to exclude bishops from house of lords Commons issue the Grand Remonstrance 
Impeachment of the bishops Riots in I ondon The names “Roundhead and 
“Cavalier” coined The English and Scottish armies are disbanded 
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